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DISCLAIMER 


Users are warned that this historic issue of this publication series may contain 
language or views which, reflecting the authors’ attitudes or that of the period 
in which the item was written, may be considered to be inappropriate or offensive today. 
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PREFACE. 


fae is the thirty-second issue of the Official Year Book, which». 
from the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as the “ Wealth 
and Progress of New South Wales.” 


There is always difficulty in making a work of this kind interesting’: 
to the two classes of persons for whose use it is intended, viz.,those within. . 
the State, and those abroad, but every endeavour has been made to meet 
this difficulty. 


The contents have been published already in fifteen parts, contain-~- 
ing information which was the latest available at the date of publication, 
and they were issued as they became available from the printer, in order™ 
to render them of immediate service. 


A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the volume- 
to show the railways, territorial divisions, and area of the State 
suitable for the profitable cultivation of wheat as indicated by recent. 
experience. The divisional boundaries coincide with those of Shires in-- 
stead of Counties as in issues prior to 1923, because it is thought desirable~- 
that statistics generally should be compiled with the local governing 
area as the geographical unit. 


A considerable number of graphs and diagrams have been introduced 
into this issue; and, in addition, a map showing the distribution of popu-- 
lation, rainfall and the principal primary industries has been incorporated 
in the chapter “Rural Settlement.” 


Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if any be noticed by readers, notification regarding them would be- 
appreciated. 


Much credit is due to the responsible officers of the various State~ 
and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who have kindly supplied 
information, often at considerable trouble. 


The “‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually - 
from this Bureau, contains in full detail the statistics of the State, and: 
it will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain more detailed infor-- 
mation rerarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 


The earlier parts of this volume were completed under the personaF. 
Supervision of the late Mr. H. A. Smith and later parts were prepared. 
on lines laid down. by him, consequently his name appears on the title- 
page although the volume was not sent to press until after his death. 


T. WAITES, 
Acting Government Statistician. 
Bureau of Statistics, 
Sydney, 30th November, 1925. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 

the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. 


The name “ New South Wales ” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its diseovery by Captain Cook. in 1770, 
and. for. fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 185° 
east- was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was moved to longi- 
tude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed its present 
boundaries and: dimensions are shown below :— 


Population 
‘Area : Area. of of Territory 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment, invalved in’ |, New South) Known as 
adjustment. | 54 jaustment | Wales at end 
| of year, 
sq. miles.| sq. miles. 
1788.| New. South Wales defined as whole of Aus: ae 1,584,998 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.). 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from Wew) 26,215 | 1,558,783 | 
South Wales. j | 33,500T 


1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales} 518,134 | 2,076,917 

moved to longitude 129° east. | 

1836-; South Australia founded as a separate! 309,850 | 1,767,067 78,929 
colony. 

1841 |. New Zealand proclaimed a separate.colony...| 104,471 | 1,662,596 | 145,303 


1851 | Victoria proclaimed a separate colony x 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 


1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ..., 534,800 | 1,020,412 | 827,459 


1861-3, Northern Territory and territory between} 710,040 310,372 377,712 
longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


191] | Federal Capital Territory ceded to Common-| 912 | 309,460 | 1,701,736 
wealth. | : 

1915 | Territory: at: Jervis. Bay ceded to Common- 28 309,432 | 1,895,603 
wealth; 


* Literally interpreted the boundaries defined.ineluded Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
tT Approximate. § Exclusive of area-of-Pacitic Islands, except New Zealand. 


BouNDARIES: AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries: of New South Wales.are as follow:—On the east, 
the coastline from Point Danger: to Cape Howe; on. the west, the 141st 
meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south latitude, 
proceeding east: to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the Macintyre 
and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; thence along 
the crest of a spur of the great-Dividing. Range, the crest of that range 
north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the Macpherson 
Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the Murray River 
to its: source at the: head.of*the river Indi, and thence by. a. direct: marked 
line to Cape Howe. 
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#rom Point Danger, along a diagonal line, to the south-west corner of the 
State—a distance of 850 miles—the greatest dimension of the State is found. 
The length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Gape Howe, is 
683 miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest 
breadth, measured along the 29th parallel latitude, is 756 miles. The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. 


AREA, 


The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,482 square miles, or 198,036,480 acres, 
being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 4,639 
square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface is covered by rivers and 
lakes, and 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal harbours. The 
area of Lord Howe Island-is 5 square miles. 

‘The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. Area, ee f 

sq. miles. 
New South Wales. ... a ge 309,432 10-40 
Victoria aS iss i a 87,884 2-96 
‘Queensland ... sae oe es 670,500 22°54. 
South Australia aes ied ae 380,070 12-78 
Western Australia ... Deis ore 975,920 32-81 
Tasmania... uns $28 vais 26,215 +88 
Northern Territory ... sia oa 523,620 17-60 
Federal Capital Territory ... Jes 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ...| 28 “UU 
Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 100-00 


‘New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller 
‘than South Australia. Queensland is about twice and ‘Western Australia 
three times as large as New Scuth Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
eountries: 


Ratio of Area ‘ on 
Country. Area. | Rabari ie ea oe 
! Wales. Australia. 
( sq, miles. 
New South Wales | 309,432 1000 104 
Commonwealth... ae 2,974,581 | 9-613 1:600 
United Kingdom awe! 121,633 | +393 041 
Canada ... Sue t 3,729,665 | 12-053 1°254 
Argentina re ; 1,153,119 3°728 | +388 
United States ... et 2,973,890 | 9-618 1-000 
British Empire a 13,257,584 "42-845 4-456 
The World ..| 52,055,879 | 168-231 17-500 


i 


Lorp Howr Isianp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and is included 
in the electorate of Sydney; it is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie, and 436 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
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in 1788; it is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, reaches 
an altitude of 2,849 feet. The climate and soil are favourable to the growth 
of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of the greater 
part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only atout 800 acres are arable. The 
land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on sufferance, being 
utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. A Board of Control 
at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed 
imdustry. At the Census of 1921 the population numbered 111 persons. 


Purysican Feate RES, 


Coastline. 


‘The coastline of New South Wales is remarkat y regular, trending almost 
uniformly from north-north-east to south-south-west and displaying few 
striking topographical features. Tt consists of rugged cliffs, alternating 
with sandy beaches and numerous inlets, with here and there a river estuary. 


The operations of important physiographical factors have prevented the 
coast from acquiring features such as projecting deltas and wide river 
valleys and estuaries, which so commonly give natural access to the interior 
of other countries. These factors are the close proximity of the watershed 
to the coast, the consequent shortnéss of the rivers, and the presence of a 
constant though slow-moving southerly ocean current, which sweeps along 
the coast and prevents the formation of deltas beyond the line of protection 
afforded by headlands. In a number of instances the volume of the coastal 
rivers is not great enough to carry their silt far to sea, with the result 
that, where they meet the dead water of the coast at their mouths, matter is 
deposited, forming a ground-work for “ sand-bars,” which constitute impedi- 
ments to navigation even by coastal vessels, 


The central portion of the coast, however, is well furnished with spacious 
inlets, distinguished by winding foreshores and ample roadsteads, so that 
within a space of about 150 miles there are four large natural harbours. 
Some of them rank among the finest in the world, and only await economic 
development. Port Stephens, the most northerly, les a little to the north 
of the central point of the coast; it possesses a great expanse of water 
exceeding 30 feet in depth. Broken Bay is a submerged river valley, with 
three arms and spacious anchorage, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury. Port 
Jackson (Sydney Harbour), perhaps the finest harbour in the world, is 
the commercial centre of the State, and an important shipping port with 
a large volume of trade. Jervis Bay possesses deep water throughout its 
great extent, and is a naval base destined to be the port of the Federal 
Capital at Canberra, with which it will be connected by rail. Further south, 
Twofold Bay, near the southern boundary, is a potential harbour, with a 
convenient entrance and spacious waterways. 


The coastal formation of Port Kembla and the estuary of the Hunter 
River (Port Hunter) have been converted into serviceable harbours for 
growing manufacturing centres. At frequent intervals along the’ coast 
numerous inlets provide shelter and facilities for coastal shipping. 

Further particulars regarding the harbours and anchorages are shown in 
the chapter relating to shipping. 


Strewn along the coast at intervals there are eight lakes, partly marine 
and partly estuarine, connected with the sea by narrow channels. It is 
believed that they were formerly coastal valleys at a higher level than they 
occupy at present, and that they became “ drowned” by the sea when the 
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subsidence occurred which formed the existing harbours and the present 
coastal levels. Their entrances in most cases are narrow and shallow, and 
are usually blocked by the action of the sea:and wind upon the sand. 


Most of these lakes-are surrounded by picturesque scenery. They attract 
tourists and holiday-makers,. and provide extensive fishing grounds, The 
largest, Lake Macquarie, 8 miles south of Neweastle, is 44 square miles in 
ayea. A chain of beautiful lakes, of which'the principal are the Myall and 
Wallis Lakes, lies between Port Stephens and Capo ‘Hawke. 


The Surface. 


The story, as told by geologists, of the manner in which the surface of 
New South Wales assumed its present shapes is very interesting. 


In past ages a great part of the interior of Australia was oceupied ‘by a 
vast mediterranean sea, bounded by ‘a line of highlands, which probably 
extended considerably to the east of ‘the present coastline. Their slope was 
towards the west, and rivers flowed down from them into the inland -sea, 
carrying thither the sand and: silt which now-seals down the artesian basin. 
In a jater age a.gradual uplift took place in the northern part of Australia, 
accompanied :by a depression in the southern portion; and «streams which 
formerly flowed north-west and entered ‘the sea by separate mouths beeame 
diverted to the south and conjoined with the Darling River. 


The southern depression allowed :the -sea :to encroach inland ‘from the 
south. and to spread. over ‘the ‘region now:known .as the Riverina, but a 
subsequent uplift. pushed the southern. sea ‘back’ to its: present‘boundary and 
caused -a:-combination of the western:-rivers into the one great-system of 
Australia—the Murray-Darling. 


During the upward movement in the interior a marked elevation ‘took 
place in the coastal portion, the uplift being greater towards the coast, sand 
an elevated plateau with a short steep slope to:the eastern seaboard «was 
produced. -Rivers which then commenced to flow-down this elope-evidently 
possessed great erosive power, and, .by a.gradwal process of denudation, 
worked their way inland, extending the coastal district into what were 
formerly the eastern portions of the Great Dividing:Kange. 


‘Subsequently a submergence of the coast ‘took plaee and ‘the valleys -of 
the .coastal ‘rivers were converted into ‘harbours, such ag Port Jackson, 
Broken Bay,.and PortStephens. 


The surface of New South Wales bears signs of having passed through 
lengthy periods of erosion. It possesses :less diversity ‘than any of :the 
continents, and there are.no lofty mountain:ranges, few peaks of importance, 
and no large lakes of permanent water. Nearly the whole of the State 
consists of extensive plains and hilly patches at varying levels. The-surface 
33 divided naturally into four main divisions—the Coast District, ‘the 
Tablelands, the Western Slopes, and the extensive Plains. The tablelawds 
form the Great Dividing Range, which .traverses the State from north :to 
south,-and marks the division .between :the .coast district and the:plains. 


The coastal strip issundulating and avéll watered. The:average wwidthzis 
about 50 miles in ‘the north ‘and 20°“miles:in thesouth. “At ©lifton the table- 
land abuts on the ocean, while the widest ‘part’ (160-miles) is in‘ the valley 
of the Hunter River, where the relatively soft rocks of the coal basin have 
offered least obstruction to river ‘erosion. 


The coastal-region is bounded on the avest ‘by -steep, often inaccessible, 
escarpments, where the highlands ‘rise -suddenly . from the: lower «levels’of 
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the coast; the declivities.are furrowed by deep and rugged valleys sloping 
‘toward ‘the sea, and .here-and there.a .monuntain. spur projects. eastward. 
These natural features have made access to the tablelands from the coast 
a matter of formidable difficulty in many districts, so that the highlands 
are crossed only at three points by the-railway-and. at-few more by reads. 


The-coast line is fringed witha narrow and ‘fertile plain extending from 

“north to south and:broken oily at Clifton. ‘This plain juts along the Hunter 
‘Valley for a distance of 60 miles. A. considerable strip north-and south.of 
the Clarence River is 30 to 40 miles wide, thenee-south to Port Stephens it 
is 10'to 15 miles in-width; thereafter it. gradually-broadens to :a width of 
35 -miles, until it is broken at Clifton. The South. Ceast.continuation of 
the plain is nowhere wider than 15 milles, the average width being about 
10 miles. , . 


There are. two tablelands—the northern and southern—comprising an 
extensive plateau region, divided near the middle by the: Oassilis or Hunter 
Gap. Generally they present on the eastern side-a steep deseent towards 
the ocean, while on the west they slope gradually towards the plains. They 
vary in width from 380 to 100 miles. The northern tableland commences 
in Queensland and ..terminates on the northern -side of the Peel River 
Valley; its average height is 2.500 feet. The southern tableland extends 
from the Victorian border, and slopes gradually to the Cudgegong and 
Colo Rivers; its average height is-slightly less than the northern tableland, 
although the -Kosciusko.;Plateau, the most elevated portion of the State, is 
within its limits. 


At various levels gently undulating upland plains eceur throughout: the 
tableland division, such as-the Dorrigo, which forms the clevated hinterland 
of the coastal tract around Coff’s Harbour; and the Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Yass,.and Monaro-Plains. on :the. central and southern tablelands. Notable 
features of the..southern .tableland are the limestone belt, in which the 
famous Jenolan and other limestone caves.occur, and the grandeur of the 
scenery in the numerous sunken valleys, such.as those of the Blue Moun- 
tains, the Burragorang Valley, through which the Wollondilly River flows, 
the Kangaroo ‘Valley, ‘between “Moss Vale and the Shoalhaven River, and 
the Araluen ‘Valley further -gouth. 


_ Fhe Great Plain district. covers nearly two-thirds of the area of New 
South Wales. -It-stretches from the base of the slopes of :the tablelands 
to the western boundary of the State, and-thence north,-south, and west-as 
the Great.Gentral;Plain of ‘Australia. The plains are net quite level, byt 
‘rise very gently from the bed of thé Darling eastward towards the Great 
Dividing Range and westward. tewards the South Australian border. Only 
a few trifling elevations occur, but in the centre the Cobar plain, 150 miles 
wide, stretches for 300 miles in a north-westerly direction towards the 
‘Darling ‘River, its: altitude -ranging frem 500:feet to 1,000 :feet above sea 
levél. ‘Owing: to seanty-vaintall the plains-are devoid of “forests. 


The plains are watered: by:the-tivers.of the Murray-Darling system; the 
Darling and: its tributaries are liable:to. considerable shrinkage in periods-of 
dry weather; but, on the other hand, inewet-seasons, -these.streams overflew 
their -banks..and flood..the .surrounding .country for miles, .producing a 
luxuriant growth of.grasses. 


~“The-surface of the plains consists of fertile red and black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in. plant food. ‘The black soil formations represent 
the silted-up channels of old rivers which, when flooded, spread a fertile 
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silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
along the middle courses of the Macquarie, Castlereagh, Namoi, and Gwydir 
Rivers. . 


Several portions of the plains are distinguished by special names, such 
as the Liverpool Plains, between the Peel and Liverpool Ranges; the 
Riverina, stretching northward from the Murray and intersected by a net- 
work of streams; the Bulloo Plain, between the Paroo River and the Gray 
and Barrier Ranges; the Bland, between Cootamundra and Lake Cowal; 
and the Pilliga Scrub, between Narrabri and Coonabarabran. The namie 
Western Plains is applied generally to the Western Division as shown on 
the map in the frontispiece, while the plain country of the Central Land 
Division is referred to as the Central Plains, the southern portion receiving 
the special name Riverina. 


Particulars relating to the economic condition and settlement of the 
yarious divisions of the State are published in the chapter “ Rural Settle- 
ment” of this Year Book. 

Mountains. 

The mountains of New South Wales may be classified in two main groups 
the Great Dividing Range with its coastal spurs, and the ranges of the 
interior. 


The Great Dividing Range is the name given to a continuous chain of 
highlands stretching along the whole eastern portion of Australia. In a 
strict acceptance of the term the portion within New South Wales is not a 
range of mountains, but a succession of extensive plateaux. Except for a 
westerly bend skirting the valley of the Hunter River, it runs for the most 
part parallel to the coast-line, and a number of lateral spurs branch from 
either side. 


Proceeding from north to south, the names distinguishing the various 
ortions of the Great Dividing Range in New South Wales are:—Mac- 
Pp g gs 
pherson, New England, Liverpool, Main or Blue Mountain, Cullarin, 
Gourock, Monaro, and the Muniong Ranges. 
? ae Ss 


The Northern Tableland, comprising principally the highlands known 
as the New England Range, is the largest positive physical feature of the 
State. It has a considerable area at a greater altitude than 4,000 feet, and 
its highest point, Ben Lomond, is 5,000 feet above sea level. The highest 
parts of the Great Dividing Range are situated in the extreme south of 
the State, and are known as the Muniong Range. Several peaks attain an 
altitude of about 7,000 feet, the highest being Mount Kosciusko (7,328 
feet). : 


The other mountains of the State, representing the remnants of ancient 
ranges, possess little importance. 


The Warrumbungle Range is practically a continuation of the Liverpool, 
extending in a north-westerly direction for a distance of nearly 100 miles. 
These mountains represent the denuded stumps of a series of voicances, 
which burst into activity near the shores of the old inland sea before it 
became silted up. The sandstone beds of the Warrumbungle Range form 
part of the intake beds of the great artesian basin. 


Two ranges—the Barrier and Grey—of an average elevation of about 
1,500 feet, and rising 800 feet above the surrounding plains, Hie near the 
extreme west and north-west of the State. They form the western boundary 
of the vast depression through which the Darling River and its tributaries 
flow. The Barrier Range contains rich silver-lead deposits, and some of 
its rocks are possibly the oldest in Australia, if not is the world. 
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Rivers. 


New South Wales does not possess any great rivers, and for this there are 
three ‘mains causes, viz., the position of the watershed; the absence of lofty 
peaks, whose snowy caps in melting might feed lerge streams; and the 
spasmodic, and unreliable nature of the rainfall in the western interior. 


The Great Dividing Range, which -constitutes: the main watershed, has 
formed an absolute boundary between two river groups—the eastern or 
coastal, and the western—which are entirely distinct and possess dissimilar 
characteristics, 


The coastal rivers flow east into the Pacific Ocean, and, on account of 
the proximity of the mountains to the ocean, the majority are short, rapid, 
independent streams: the Hunter (840 miles) and the Hawkesbury (335 
miles) by reason of their winding courses -are the longest. Generally, the 
rivers south of Sydney, where the coastal strip narrows considerably, are 
of less importance than those of the north. 


The physical aspects of ‘all the eastern rivers are similar. Their upper 
courses. are amidst broken and mountainous country, and the lower basins 
consist usually of undulating Jand with rich alluvial. flats: Where uncul- 
tivated, the land is densely timbered. 


There are eight principal coastal rivers and numerous minor streams. 
Some are navigable for various distances; thus ocean-going vessels may 
proceed along the Richmond for 65 miles, the Clarence 45 miles, the 
Macleay and Manning 30 miles, and the Hunter 35 miles.. Ocean-going 
vessels may penetrate the Hawkesbury for 70 miles, but the Shoalhaven is 
navigable for only 5 miles from its mouth. 


The rivers of the western slope belong to the Murray-Darling system. 
The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan discharge their 
waters into the Darling, which in turn carries them to the Murray, which 
receives also the waters of the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee. They drain 
an immense area, including the whole of the western portion of New South 
Wales, and large portions of Queensland and Victoria, and they discharge 
into the sea through a single mouth. In consequence of the gradual 
slope of the plain country, these rivers, unlike the coastal, are long, mean- 
dering, and slow in discharge. They wind for the most part through loose, 
absorbent soils, in which they have usually cut deep channels, which at times 
are full of heavily-charged, fast-moving water, of which they relieve their 
upper basins after heavy rains. On such occasions these streams are impres- 
sive rivers. Normally they have not a great volume of flow, being sluggish, 
shallow, clear streams flowing at the bottom of channels, as much as 30 feet 
below the ground level. Sometimes, in dry seasons, the flow ceases and 
there remains nothing but a chain of water-holes. These curious variations 
jn the condition of the western streams are due to the following causes— 
the variableness of the rainfall at their sources, the small rainfall in their 
lower basins, the absence of large feeding streams, the great evaporation, 
and the absorbent nature of the soils, particularly over the artesian basin. 


. The most important river is the Murray, which forms part of the southern 
boundary of the State. It has a total length of 1,600 miles, of which 1,200 
are within New South Wales, and along this course a more or less regular 
stream flows, fed by the snows of the southern highlands. For about seven 
months of the year the river is navigable as far as Wentworth for large 
riverboats, and for smaller craft as far as Albury. The Murrumbidgee, 1,050 
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miles in length, ranks next to the Murray in regularity and volume of flow. 
In its lower course it receives the Lachlan, 850 miles in length. The longest 
river in Australia is the Darling, which measures 1,760 miles, the total 
length from its source to the mouth of the Murray being 2,310 miles. The 
Darling flows across western New South Wales from north-east to. south- 
west to join the Murray 150 miles from the South Australian border. It 
receives a number of rivers from South Queensland when their volume is 
sufficiently great, and in New South Wales receives successively the follow- 
jng rivers whose lengths are as shown:—Gwydir, 350 miles; Namoi, 430 
miles; Macquarie,-590 miles; Castlereagh, 340 miles; and Bogan, 370 miles. 
Particulars of the water storage schemes in connection with these rivers 


are published in chapter “Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this 
Year Book. 


Lakes. 


The lakes of New South Wales are unimportant, but may be classified: in 
five groups,—the coastal lakes or lagoons, those of the tablelands, and of 
the Western Plains, the lakes and tarns of the Kosciusko Plateau, and the 
great artificial lake at Burrinjuck used for irrigation purposes. 


The coastal lakes have been described already. 


The lakes of the tablelands owe their origin to voleanic and other geologi- 
cal. disturbances of former ages, and nearly all are situated in the southern 
tableland. Lake George, sometimes termed the largest freshwater lake in 
New South Wales, occupies a depression in the Cullarin Range; it is fed 
by several small streams, but has-no visible outlet. Except after a:succes- 
sion of wet seasons, the lake is shallow, its waters being lost by evaporation 
and by soakage through the slate formation of its bed. If full, Lake George 
would -cover an area of 60 square miles, but in average seasons a large 
proportion of its bed is dry and is utilised for grazing stock. Lake Bathurst 
lies in a circular depression about 7 square miles in area, 10 miles east of 
‘Lake George. Both lakes are situated more than 2,000 feet above sea level. 


The lakes of the Western Plaing occur usually along the courses of the 
western rivers: They are mostly natural shallow depressions of considerable 
extent, which are filled during floods by the overflow of the rivers. Like 
‘the western rivers, these lakes vary with the seasons, presenting an appear- 
ance of great size in wet seasons, and dwindling to a succession of ponds 
and mud basins in continued dry weather, but they serve a useful purpose 
in dry seasons by maintaining the flow of the rivers. below the lakes for 
‘some. months.-after. the upper. courses become. dry. 


Along the Darling River the largest lake beds on the right bank are:— 
Narran, above Brewarrina; Cawndilla, Menindie, and Tandon, near Menin- 
die; and, on the Jeft bank, Gunyulka in the Wilcannia district. 


Within. the Lachlan basin the most important are Lake Cowal, which 
ig situated about 40 miles from Forbes, receiving the drainage of the Bland 
Plain and* the overflow of floodwaters-from the Lachlan River; and Lake 
Cudgellico, which also receives the floodwaters of the Lachlan in wet 
seasons. 


Lake Victoria,.on the right bank-.of the Murray. River, in the south- 
western corner: of New: South: Wales,..is conneeted. with the Murray by 
Frenchman’s Creek: It*covers:an:area:of 26,000 acres, and holds 17,000,000 
cubic feet of water when full: Tt has-been selected as the site of a reservoir 
in connection with the River Murray Irrigation Scheme. 
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The Kosciusko Lakes are due to the formation of barriers of moraine 
material left behind by glaciers. They are situated about 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The principal are the Blue Lake, Lake Albina, Cootapatamba 
and Club Lakes, and Hedley Tarn. 


The Burrinjuck Dam, near the head of the Murrumbidgee River, is a 
large lake covering 12,740 acres, with a capacity of 33,612,000,000 cubic 
feet of water impounded by a retaining wall 240 feet in height. Its outlet 
is by the Murrumbidgee River, whose flow is regulated thereby to meet. the 
needs of an extensive irrigation area on its bank:240 miles below the dam.* 


Mineral Springs. 

Mineral springs of varied composition are-found in many parts of‘ the 
State; in some. cases’ the waters have been marketed :as’table-waters,:and 
some are of medicinal value. “Such springs occur. at Mittagong, Ballimore, 
Rock Flat, Bungonia, Jarvisville, and Yarrangobilly. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


The problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in New South 
Wales is rendered difficult: by-several causes, viz., the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily passable at only 
a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the coast with the 
interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; and the scattered 
nature of the settlement. 


The rugged approaches to the Great ‘Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1818, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was opened in 1815. ‘Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. Strangely enough, 
the only real gap in the mountains, situated opposite Newcastle, and dis- 
covered by Cunningham in 1825, has not yet been utilised for traffic. The 
Great Northern Railway traversed the mountains by way of a higher gap 
at Murrurundi. The interior is connected with the sea by rail at only two 
points—Sydney and Newcastle. 


The early policy of government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. ‘With its advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that its immediate district was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation. Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, excellent natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, and this remark applies with especial force 
to Port Stephens, which is the most central port of the State and has the- 
advantage of large coal supplies in close proximity. The development of 
this port is urged strongly as part of a decentralisation scheme, and it is 
probable that Jervis Bay also will become a shipping centre when it is 
opened up in connection with the establishment of the Federal capital at 
Canberra. ‘There is not’a good harbour north of Port ‘Stephens; and 
Twofold Bay, on the far South Coast, is probably too difficult of access 
from the interior to develop into an oversea shipping port. 


*See Chapter ‘‘ Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 
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Railway, shipping, postal, cable and telegraphic services all have their 
centre in Sydney, which with its environs contains nearly one-half of the 
population of the State. 


Localities such as the southern Riverina, the Broken Hill district, and 
the far North Coast, which are not yet connected by rail with the metro- 
polis, find their outlet in other States, but the New South Wales lines are 
being extended in these districts. 


In view of its vast open spaces, New South Wales is specially adapted 
for aviation; air routes between Sydney and. the capital cities of other 
States have been prepared and other work in connection with the organisa- 
tion of air services is in progress. : 


Particulars regarding the systems of transport and communication in 
New South Wales are given in other chapters of this volume, namely, 
Railways, Local Government, Post and Telegraphs. 


GEOLOGY, FAUNA, 'RKLORA. 


‘A description of the geological formation of New South Wales, the fauna 
and the flora, was published in the 1921 issue of this Year Book. : 


II 


CLIMATE. 


EW South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, and its 
i climate is mild and equable, being free from extremes of heat and 
cold. Abundant sunshine is experienced in all its seasons, and this factor 
exercises a strong influence on the lives and character of the people. In 
the capital city an average of only twenty-three days per year are without 
sunshine, and the average range between the hottest and coldest months is 
only about 17° Fah. In the hinterland there is even more sunshine, and 
the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the wet bulb 
thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained at so high a level 
as to be detrimental to the health and physique of persons engaged in 
outdoor labour in any part of the State. 

Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
influence of frosts during five or more months of the year, but although 
snow has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Peren- 
nial snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 

The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast, 
but are generally as follow:—Spring during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological observations. in New South Wales are direeted from 
Sydney as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which includes the 
greater part of New South Wales. <A special climatological station is main- 
tained also at Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations throughout the 
State. Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily from the Meteoro- 
logical Bureau, and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 

Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. In some cases rainfall records from the year 1860 are given. 

Signals are displayed in. Sydney to give warnings of storms and to indi- 
cate fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed. 
daily to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts are published in 
the early editions of the press. Special forecasts regarding cyclonic con- 
ditions are issued to the press and to the Commonwealth and State Depart-- 
ments of Navigation; this arrangement enables precautions to be taken im 
regard to shipping. Flood warnings also are given in urgent cases. 


Winds. 

The weather in New South ‘Wales is determined chiefly by anticyclones, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and! 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. These anticyclones pass almost continuously across. 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explane-. 
tion of the existence of such high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact 
that this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial currents: 
meet and circulate for some time before flowing north and south. The 
easterly movement depends on the revolution of the earth. 

‘A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The moverment 
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causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably these 
sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from monsoonal disturbances, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the Antarctic low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. 

In the summer months the prevailing winds on the coast of New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months from Sep- 
tember to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
blow from the higher southern latitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendeney, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
30°. During the eold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
-eyclonic circulations. 


Rainfall. 


New South Wales is dominated by two rain belts—the. tropic and the 
Antarctic. The amount of rainfall varies very greatly over the wide expanse 
of territory, the average decreasing from more than 80 inches per annum 
in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the north-western 
corner. This vital facter plays a very powerful part in CergenEne the 
character of settlement. 

‘Generally, the wet season extends over the first: six months of the year, 
although occasionally the most serviceable rains occur in the spring. The 
coastal districts: receive the heaviest falls, ranging from 30 inches in the 
south to 80 inches. in the north. Despite their. proximity to the sea, the 
mountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great condensa- 
tion; so that, with slight irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the north-western limits of the State. 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Federal Territory) in accordance with the average annual rainfall shows 
the following distribution :— 


- Propor- 
‘Annual Area, Hon ee Avnnal | Area. | ion oor 
Rainfall. — co) cent. of Rainfall. | cent. of 
| Sq. Miles. Acres. total area, { Sq. Miles. Acres: total. area, 
inches. | | inches.’ | | 
Over 70 668 427,520 | we 1 20 to 30 77.202. | 49,409,280 | 24:5 
60 to 70 1,765. | 1,129,600 | ‘6 || 15 to 20 57,639 | 36,838,960 18°6 
50 to60 | 4,329.) 2,770,560 | 14 10 to 15 77,268 | 49,451,520 24°9 
40 to 50 15,804 | 10,114,560 51 |} Under 10: is 44,997 | 28,798,080 15°70 
30'to 40 | 30,700 | 19,648,000! 99° |) —— _—_ 
j Total. ++/310,3 3872 |198,638,080 | 108-0 
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Tt is apparent that only 42 per cent. of the area of the State receives 
rains exceeding on the average 20 inches: per year. Over the greater part 
of the State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent. 
and 80 per cent. from the average, and continued periods of dry weather are 
not uncommon. 


Three clearly defined seasonal rain-belts cut diagonally across the State 
from west to east with a southerly incline. A winter rain region, which 
includes the southern portion of the Western Plaing and about two-thirds 
of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a direct line from Broken Hill 
to Wagga with a eurve around Albury. A summer rain region, including 
the whole of the northern subdivisions, is bounded on the south by a Hne 
which waves regularly, first south and then north of a direct line from the 
north-western corner of the State to Newcastle. Between these, where 
the two dominating rain-belts merge, there extends a region, including the 
central and south-eastern. portions of the State, where the rains are non- 
seasonal. A narrow coastal strip between Nowra and Broken Bay receives 
most of its rain in the autumn. 

The chief agencies causing rainfall are Antarctic depressions, monsoonal 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Antarctic depressions are the main 
cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South-western 
Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence ensures a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 

The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyelones 
are moving. : 

Evaporation. 

Tnyestigations are being made in order to gauge the amount of evapora- 
tion in New South Wales, and it has been found that the amount of 
evaporation is so great as to make-it a climatic element only second in 
importance to rainfall in its influence on the State. Results so far obtained 
show that the rate of evaporation (measured by the loss from exposed water) 
increases from 40 inches per annum on the coast to nearly 100 inches in 
the north-western corner of the State, that is, the amount of evaporation 
ig inversely related to the rainfall of the respective districts. Indeed, only 
on a small coastal patch in the north-eastern corner does the rainfall exceed 
the evaporation measured as above. This fact sheds light on. the special 
needs of New South Wales in conserving surface water and soil moisture 
not only for successful agriculture, but also in connection with pastoral 
pursuits. 

CLIMATIC DIVISIONS. 

The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond: with. the terrain-—the Coast, the Tablelands, 
the Western Slopes of the Dividing Range, and the Western Plains. 

The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 6° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State 
- decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
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MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE. 


Continuous Line shows Mean Monthly Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) over a 
series of years. 

Dotted Line shows Mean Monthly Temperature (Deg. Fab.) from December, 
1922, to December, 1923. 


CLIMATE, 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 
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Continuous Line shows Average Monthly Rainfall (inches) over a series of years. 


Dotted Line shows Actual Monthly Rainfall 


(inches) December, 1922, to December, 


1923. 
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Is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° 
in winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 51° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily. range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 18°. 


Coastal Division. 


In the Coastal Division, which lies between the Pacific: Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 


regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than: in 
the interior. ; 


The following table-shows the meteorological conditions of ‘the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


3 43 Temperature (in Shade). | a 
= f=] g s : 4 I 
Station. ASD Bz a 8 “i 3 | 8 3 Sa 
rt A las a oy 
miles.) feet ° 2 P 7 | 7 °  jinches. 
North Coast-— 
Lismore, ee wp 18 52 | 66-7 | 75:0 | 56-7 |:22'4 | 113°0 | 23°0 | 50:77 
Grafton wee eapoe BO °40 | °67°8 | 76°2:| 57:6 |-24-7 | 114:0 | 24:9 | 38°17 
Hunter and Manning— 
Singleton... | 40 | 185 | 64:1 | 76-1 | 52:1 | 20:3 | 113°9 | 22°0 | 28°42 
West Maitland sa| 18 40 | 64°4 | 74°7 | 53:2 | 21-4 | 114:0 |. 28°0 | 33°86 
Newcastle .., is 1 34 | 64°6 | 72°2 | 55°65 | 14°9 | 110°5 | 31°0 | 45-95 
Sydney ... Ay wish D 146 | 63-2 | 71-1 | 54:0 |. 13°8 |. 108°5 | 35°9 | 47°74 
South Coast— | 
Wollongong ... 0 54 |} 63°0 | 70:2 | 54°8 | 17°0 | 106-0 | 33-6 | 44°66 
Nowra ws: 6 30 | 62°8 | 7171 | -54°0 |: 19-9 | 110-0 | 32°6 | 38°82 
Moruya Heads 0 50 | 61°0 | 67°9 | 53°0 |.18°3 | 114°8 |. 22°6 | 34°82 
Bega ... 8 50 | 60°0 | 69°0 | 49°9 | 26:5 | 109-0 |. 20°0 |. 33°48 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 19° only. 


The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from: 40 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 
winter mean 56° to 59°, On the South Coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to 60. inches, and the mean temperature ranges. between 60° and. 63°, the 
summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 48° to 55° over the same area. 
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Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. 

‘Sydney is situated on the coast half-way between the extreme northern 
and southern limits of the State. Its mean annual temperature is 63° 
Fahrenheit. The mean range is only 17°, calculated over a period of sixty- 
five years, the mean summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean 
winter temperature 54°. 

The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the sixty-five years ended 1923 :— 


(2 S-eey | Temperature (in shade). | Rainfall. 
Ene to [swe | | ea 
PB cq By LAB ag B 8 
Month. #oeSe| 2 | S2a-322| 8 % “ ES 
Images! Se |. Se) Se e | 8 2 | 8s 
egbba| 2 |822/)552| * sf Es 
Su Sa 2A OR SH | | a 
-_ ia 7 a 7 
{ |. : ; 
\ 2 Y 2 inches. |: inches. | inches. 
January. ... Ee wes} .29°899 | 71-6 | 784 |. 54°9 3:64 15-26 0:42 | 14:2 
February.. ‘sue wee] 29°946 | 71-2 |-77°5 |-64:9 | 4°36 18°56 0°34 13°8 
March _... “s ...| 30011 |-69°3 | 75-7 |°62°9 | 4°93 18°70 | ‘0°42 14°8 
Apri] |... ae | 80°076 | 64°6 |. 71:2 | 68°1 5°39 | 24:49 0-06 13°4 
May Bs Veh {30079 | 58°8 | 65:3 |~52-2 | 5-08 | 23-03 0-18 | (149 
June Mh fat .f 30/055 | 546 | 60-9 | 48:3 | 4°82 16:30 0-19 12'5 
July et sa ...| 80073 | -52°6 | 59°38 [45-9 | 5°02 13/21 0-12-} .12°6 
{ 
August... adh ../ 30-070 1°55°0 | 62:5 | 47:5 | 3°03 14°89 0:04 11)°4 
September or ...| 9302006 |.592 [66:99 }. 515 | .2°90 | -14°05 0:08 12:0 
October... 4. ..| 29-971 | 63-5 | 71-2) 55S | 2-93 | W14 | 0:21 12°5 
November he we. 29°S88 | 67:1 | 745 [596 | 2°81 9°89 0:07 12°3 
December rr | 29°81 | 70:2 |.77°3 | 63-0 | 2°83 15°82 0:23 129 
Annual ... ..[-230°000 | 63:2 | 70°1 | 56:2 | 47:74 | 82°76 | 23-01 | 1572 
Tablelands. 


On'the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 30 
inches in the western. parts. to-40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
4g cool and. bracing, the average for: the year being ‘between 56° and “60°; 
the mean. summer temperature lies: between 67° and 72°, and the mean 
~wvinter between 44° and 47°. The Southern ‘Tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 56°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 56° to 70°, and in winter from 33° to 44°. ‘At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean. annual temperature is-44-4°. 
Near the southern: extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is usually: present throughout the year. 


premnennerers 
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The statement below shows, for the Tableland, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division:— 


g wets Temperature (in Shade). | a 
ah ee a re 
Station. Ase i s aa i ae as Pree * as €<4 
ee, = | g2 | 321) 32 sez] 2 | @ | 3s 
a * Sa: Ba |e eee, Oe fe a 
| 
Northern Tableland— | miles.| feet. |  ° ° 2 . i ° inches, 
Tenterfield .., -»| 80 | 2,827) 53°6 | 68°7 | 46:9 | 24:2] 101°0 | 18-0] 31°98 
Inverell - aa wef 194 1,980 | 59°6 | 71:2 | 47-0 | 29°6 | 105°5 | 14°0 | 30°14 
Glen Innes... --| 90 | 3,518) 56:2 | 66°8 | 44:3 | 24:5 | 101-4] 16°0 | 31°39 
Central Tableland— | 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) .../ 120 1,500 ! 60°) | 720, 47°5 | 24°4 § 109°5 | 19:0: 23°18 
Mudgee iy | 121) | 1,635 | 60:0 | 72°4 ) 47-0 | 28°5 | 108-0 | 15°0 | 25-44 
Bathurst ase +-{ 96 | 2,200] 57-2 | 69:7 | 44:3) 27-9 | 112-9! 13-0) &3°78 
Katoomba... «| 58 | 3,349) 53-8 | 63-2 | 43-2] 15-3 98°0 | 26°5 | 55-14 
Southern Tableland— j | { 
Crookwell ... | 81 | 2,000! 52-8 | 63-9 | 41:3 | 22:1 | 100-0 / 20:0 | 32°38 
Goulburn... «| 54 | 2,129 | 56-1 | 67°83 | 44:1 | 23°6 | 111-0 | 13-0 | 24°83 
Yass ... are --| 92 | 1,657) 57-2 | 70-2 | 44°9 |} 24:4 | 108-0} 21-0 | 24-15 
Kiandra aie -| 88 4,640 | 44-4 | 55°7 | 32°6 | 20°8 91:0 a pelow 64°51 
Bombala ure --[| 37 | 3,000 | 52:9 | 63:1 | 42:0 | 24-2 | 100°5 | 17-0 | 23°43 


Western Slopes. 


On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the eastern; the most fertile 
part of the wheat-growing area of the State is situated on the southern part 
of these slopes, where the average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean 
annual. temperature ranges from 68° in the north to 59° in the south 3 in 
the summer from 81° to 73°, and in the winter from 53° to 46°. 

North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These monsoonal 
or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia during 
the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumulated 
chiefly from the Southern Ocean. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months, 

The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands:— 
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CLIMATE. I9 


Western Plains. 

The Western District consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. Jt increases from 7 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; 
in the summer from 84° to 75°, and in the winter from 54° to 49°. 

The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Excessive heat is experienced 
occasionally, and with many summers intervening, its occurrence in all 
probability. being due to a temporary stagnation in the easterly atmospheric 
drift. Under normal conditions, air entering Western Australia with a 
temperature of 70° or 80° would accumulate only 20° te 25° by contact 
‘with the radiation from the soil during its passage across the continent. 

The winter, with an average temperature over 49°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce merino wool of the highest quality. 

The meterological conditions of the Western Plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already, for the other divisions of the State :— 
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OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 33° 51’ 41-1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Observa- 
tory is astronomical and the principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the unsuitableness of 
the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed to Pennant 
Hills. The principal scientific work is. the determination of the position, 
distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney (viz., 
52° to 65° south declination) in the great imternational scheme. In 
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addition, occasional observations, such as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
HKarthquake Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Practical work embraces the determination and notification of the . 
standard time of the State; correspondence of an educational nature on 


astronomical matters, and day and evening reception of visitors interested 
in astronomy. : 


Sranparp TIMr. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time in New South Wales. 
In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1424° of east longitude, or 9 hours 30 minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In. Western Australia 


the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 


TIDES. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is Low Water, Ordinary 
Spring Tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2-52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0-78 feet; ordinary high water, 420 feet; and the mean daily 
range is 8 fect 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 3 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz. 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 3 inches on 21st July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest: tidal range on record— 6 feet 94 inches. 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 4} inches; the greatest range being 6 
feet 5 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898. 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches 
approximately. 


ar 


HISTORY. 


HE name “ New South Wales.” was given to the whole of the eastern 
part of Australia in 1770 probably by, Captain Cook, and. for a short 
period (1814 to 1840) the distant islands cf New Zealand were among the 
dependencies of the colony founded. at: Port a ackson in 1788. rn 
The early history of New South Wales traces its transition from a Crown 
Colony, used as a penal settlement, to a self-governing. dominion through 
a period of sixty-eight years. This period was marked by a process of 
division of its huge area, nearly half the size of Europe, into six smaller 
political units and by a slow development of settlement: carried out, oftén 
in defiance of the Government, by the few hardy. pioneers’ who: crossed the 
world to make their homes-in this new land of the antipodes. How slow was 
this development can be appreciated best by contrast with the phenomenal 
expansion of the United States of America, which already, by 1856, had a 
population as great as that of the United Kingdom and 100 times greater 
than that of New South Wales. 

New ‘South Wales inherited current British traditions of government and 
public institutions, and in 1886 received a flexible frame of government on 
the English model. The demoeratic spirit natural in a new land moulded 
the political constitution and the form of society on modern principles of 
equality without any bitter struggle for freedom. This fact, combined with 
the absence. of virile native races and of foreign aggression, has rendered 
the history of the State unusually placid, so that its development, at all 
events until the European War (1914-18), was moulded almost entirely by 
economic factors.* 

The following statement indicates chrenologically the main events in the 
development of the State up to the introduction of responsible government 
in 1856 :— 

1770. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia. 

1788. First settlement founded. 

1791. First grant of land to settlers. 

1793. Free immigrants arrived. 

1794. Settlement established on the Hawkesbury. River. 

1795, First plough introduced. 

1797, Merino sheep imported. Coal discovered at Coal Cliff and Port 
Hunter. | 

1801. Hunter River coal mines worked. 

1803. First: newspaper published (Sydney Gazette). 

1805. MacArthur began sheep farming at Camden. 

1807. Merchantable wool first exported (245° 1b.). 

1813. Blue Mountains: crossed. 

1814: Civil Law Courts created. New Zealand proclaimed a dependency 
of New South Wales: 

1815. Settlement founded on Bathurst Plains. 

1817. Exploration: of interior begun. 

1821. Settlement at Port Macquarie. 

1823. First Constitution. ‘Trial by jury instituted: 

1824, Censorship of press abolished. 

1825. First land regulations issued. Tasmania ear separated 
from New South Wales. Boundary of New South Wales 
moved westward. 

1827. Colony became self-supporting. 


* A brief review of the expansion of’ population, and-of rmral settlenrent, will be found in later:parts:of: 
this Year Book, and of the early forms of Government in the Year Book for1921, 
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1828. Second Constitution.. All English laws applicable to New South 
Wales brought into force. Assisted immigration introduced. 
Richmond River discovered. 

1831. First land sales. 

1834. Settlement established at Twofold Bay. 

1836. Religious equality established. South Australia founded as a 
separate colony. 

1838. Assignment of convicts ceased. 

1840. Transportation of convicts to New South Wales abolished. New 
Zealand separated from New South Wales. 

1842. Third Constitution—Representative Government. Settlement at 
Moreton Bay proclaimed. 

1843. Financial crisis. 

1851. Gold discovered. Victoria separated from New South Wales. 

1852. First trade union formed. Sydney University opened. 

1855. First railway built. 

1856. Fourth Constitution—Responsible Government. 


1856-1872. 

The Constitution Act of 1856 conferred a system of government, closely 
modelled on that of the United Kingdom, upon a community of one-quarter 
of a million people in a territory (omitting Queensland) two and a half 
times as large as the United Kingdom. Of this community one-third had 
newly arrived in the gold rushes; of the remainder few had been born in 
the country, and a considerable proportion had unenviable antecedents. 
With the continuance of gold finds, a very rapid proportional growth of 
population set in, and in the next fifteen years the number of inhabitants 
doubled. It is not surprising, therefore, that in these circumstances and in 
the lack of an intimate knowledge of the workings of the machinery of 
parliamentary government the new administration was at first unstable and 
the times were somewhat lawless. In the first five years no less than seven 
Ministries held office and four Parliaments sat. But gradually the work- 
ings of the new constitution became smoother. Manhood suffrage and 
election by secret ballot were introduced in 1858, and at the first constitu- 
tional crisis in 1861, involving the fate of the Land Bills, the will of the 
electorates gained the recognised supremacy which it has since held. 

‘The lawless instincts of certain elements of the population were. excited 
in some measure by the turbulence of the gold rushes, and found expression 
in the anti-Chinese riots om the gold-fields of Lambing Flat in 1861; in a 
revival of bushranging from 1861 to 1867 after thirty years’ quiescence; and 
in the wild scramble for land under the loosely enacted laws of 1861, which 
created bitter conflicts between free selectors and squatters, and left wide 
scope for malpractices such as “dummying” and blackmail. 

‘But when the gold fever began to subside in the seventies many new- 
comers settled down as landholders, and sheep-raising rapidly became the 
stable industry of the State. The industrial depression of the sixties 
passed away, the new Government took firm control, and an era of pros- 
perity and rapid progress began. With the separation of Queensland in 1859 
the territory of New South Wales became confined within its present limits. 
Religious equality was consummated in 1862 by the abolition of State aid 
to religion, and in 1866 all schools receiving State aid were placed under 
Government control. The construction and working of railways was made 
almost exclusively a Government function, and lines were opened from 
Newcastle to Maitland (1857), from Sydney to Penrith (1862), and to 
Goulburn (1869). Telegraphic communication was established between 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 1858 and Brisbane in 1861, while the 
eable service to England was opened for business in 1872. 
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1873-1893. 


Rapid as had been the disorderly progress since the discovery of gold, the 
country now settled down to orderly ways, and yet more rapid headway 
was made in the next twenty years. Although the activity in gold mining 
subsided, immigrants continued to arrive freely; but after reaching half a 
million in 1871, the population only attained the first million in 1887. 
Flocks grew, and New South Wales soon gained importance as one of the 
main sources of the world’s supply of wool. Indeed, in 1891 the number of 
sheep in New South Wales reached its highest level. The tin-mining fields 
were opened in 1872, the richest silver-lead fields of the world were discovered 
at Broken Hill in 1883, and coal mining steadily increased in importance. 
This rapid expansion of the primary industries produced rapid expansion 
throughout the country. A vigorous policy of public works was initiated by 
the Government in 1872 and continued until 1885; during the period of 
twenty years under review nearly £50,000,000 was borrowed by the .Govern- 
ment and expended upon developmental works, principally railways. Rail 
communication was established with Orange by 1877, and lines were ex- 
tended to the southern border by 1888, and the northern by 1889. The first 
telephonic services were established in Sydney in 1880. 

Some national ideals began to take definite shape, and settled policy in 
many provinces of government became the result. The duration of Parlia- 
ment was limited finally to three years in 1874; the education question was 
decided in 1880, when a national system of secular and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years was introduced; in 
1888 the further influx of Asiatics was checked effectively, and the principle 
of “ White Australia” firmly established. At the same time the sérious 
difficulties of the community began to assume formidable proportions in the 
land and labour problems. Although the bitter struggle for the possession 
of land subsided as years passed, it was found that the policy of disposing of 
Crown lands by the free and easy methods of earlier years produced a pro- 
nounced shortage of land for settlement. Parliament was engaged frequently 
with the task of promoting genuine and closer settlement, and of recon- 
ceiling the conflicting rights and interests of landholders and land seekers. 
The practice of securing possession of land by “ dummying” was prohibited 
in 1875, and in 1884 stability of tenure was granted to pastoral lessees. In 
1885 the present system of land administration by local land boards in land 
board districts and territorial divisions was introduced, placing the disposal 
of this most important national asset on an orderly basis, although the 
problem of promoting closer settlement remained unsolved, 

The question of fiscal policy was a prominent issue at Parliamentary 
elections during this period, and a change of Government sometimes 
involved a reversal of existing tariff arrangements. Thus in 1874 customs 
taxes were abolished, except for a few specifie duties on liquor and narcotics. 
A Protectionist tariff, introduced in 1886, was repealed in the following 
year, but was re-imposed in 1892, to be revoked four years later after a 
Free-trade Party had gained office. 

Immigration from Europe to New South Wales was at no period nearly 
so great as to the United States, and during the period 1877-1886—the 
most active decade of immigration ever experienced in New South Wales— 
the net gain of population by migration was only 200,000. Yet, despite the 
vast territory of the State, people settled in the towns and city rather than 
in rural districts, with the consequence that the population steadily became 
urban rather than rural in character, and the predominant interests in- 
dustrial in the narrow sense. This development largely determined the 
course of politics, and progress in the country, and its influence became 
clearly apparent in a growing industrial agitation. These years were 
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affected by frequent-strikes, and in the late eighties the effects of industrial 
ferment apparent in other countries were marked by the spread of socialistic 
doctrines, the visit.of propagandists advocating a new social order and the 
strong undereurrent of sympathy evinced in the cause of strikes abroad. 
Tn 1881.0 Trade Unton Act was passed removing all existing legal restric- 
tions on combinations of workmen for industrial purposes. These events 
produced.a very rapid growth in trade unionism, which became a most 
important factor in the economic life of the community, and had its counter- 
part among organisations of employers. 

While these developments were proceeding the commercial : prosperity 
began to-show signs of weakening,:and after. 1885 the volume of trade con- 
tracted, the programme of: public «works:was curtailed, and unemployment 
became rife. These circumstances further embittered industrial relation- 
ships, and in: the prevailing discontent’the efforts of the new unions to 

“improve conditions of employment culminated in the maritime strike of 
1890—one of the-most momentous industrial. events in‘ the history of the 
State. The strike failed, and unionism began to turn its attention to 
parliamentary action to further its industrial aims. Recourse to political 
activity led to the development of a typically Australian form of unionism, 
and to the rise of the Labour Party as a power in Parliament; it induced 
a pronounced type of party government, characterised by pledges and 
“ caucuses,” and a new cleavage of political interests was formed. 

These important events were accompanied by the worst financial erisis 
experienced in the State. The industrial depression gradually became more 
severe after 1885,.and a-series of world financial upheavals, signalised by the 
Baring crisis ‘of 1890 in England,-served to aggravate local conditions. In 
1893 the business failures and alarms of. two years’ duration culminated in 
the suspension of. payments: by. thirteen out of twenty-five local: banks, .with 
consequent ‘disaster to. the commerce and industry of the State. -This severe 
experience was productive of much..good. ‘More. discipline was. introduced 
into the financial system, securities were more carefully scrutinised before 
acceptance, certain bogus institutions ceased to exist, the banks associated 
more closely, and an office was opened for daily clearances between banks. 

Moreover, the withdrawal of English capital from local investments 
encouraged local..saving and spontaneous internal. development. 


4894-1900. ; 

‘After the financial crisis industrial depression became more acute; it was 
intensified by the -continuance of low prices for wool, the withdrawal of 
British capital from Jocal: investments, :a- succession of bad seasons, and the 
diminution of Government expenditure from loans. Immigration practically 
ceased in 1893 and did not. revive until 1905, unemployment became preva- 
lent, conditions of employment ceased to improve, and some emigration was 
evident. At first.a number of strikes occurred, with-disaster to the strikers; 
trade unionism lost power and: many unions decayed; but although | the 
numerical strength of the Labour Party. in’ Parliament decreased, it was 
sufficient to influence the passage of some most important industrial legisla- 
tion and to effect a change of Government in 1899. This movement -was 
consummated in 1901 by the enactment of provision for a system of com- 
pulsory industrial..arbitration, which has had a most important influence 
on the subsequent. economic development of the State. ‘These matters. and 
the important questions of federation. and fiscal policy dominated politics. 
The decision in’ 1899 of the six Australian States to federate ultimately 
brought about a reversion from the virtual “free-trade,” adopted by the 
State Government in 1896, to “protection,” introduced by the Common- 
wealth Government in 1901. A policy of non-political control of appoint- 
ments and promotion in the civil service was adopted in 1895. 
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Most important changes had gradually come about in the primary in- 
dustries. Wheat-growing expanded steadily, until an export trade -was 
established in 1898; refrigeration was applied to sea cargoes, and an im- 
portant oversea trade in butter and frozen meat grew up. The prices 
realised for wool improved gradually after 1896, and as buyers continued 
to seek wool at its source, growers benefited by the speedy returns from 
Sydney wool sales. ‘With these developments the industrial outlook bright- 
ened, and a period of remarkable prosperity opened. 


1901-1910, 


In these happy circumstances the Commonwealth of Australia came into 
being. .The new Government was- clothed with a wide range of powers, 
concurrent with those of the State Government, and. in. a number of 
important Federal. matters, viz., customs; excise, defence, coinage, currency, 
bounties on production and export; naturalisation, extradition, post and 
telegraphs, lighthouses, quarantine, and certain minor matters it was given 
exclusive authority. Hencoforward the activities: of the Commonwealth 
were important factors in determining the course of State development. 
A policy of encouraging local manufactures was adopted in 1901, when, in 
October, uniform customs duties-were imposed; a Federal High Court was 
established with a general appellate jurisdiction—in some cases final; in 
1904 a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was established 
with jurisdiction in interstate industrial matters. 

With the introduction of.a system -of- industrial arbitration, there set in 
more intense development in the political. and industrial systems of the 
State, and an era of sectional combination to secure common objects. Trade. 
unionism spread rapidly as workers.combined to obtain the assistance of 
the Court of Arbitration in improving their working conditions; Employers 
organised in order to meet the situation unitedly, and an Employers’ Federa- 
tion: was founded in 1903, In.Parliament.a-new significance attached to 
party organisation, so that with the continued advocacy ‘of solidarity, the 
pledge, party platform, party meetings and caucuses, the system sometimes 
called “machine polities” developed peculiarly local characteristics. These 
developments in the industrial and political spheres had their counterpart 
in. the commercial world in the rapid growth of joint stock companies to 
handle business on a large seale, and in.the formation of. trusts and com- 
bines for the more effective prosecution of business. From time to time 
restrictive legislation was introduced, 

Although the conflict of party interests became more strenuous, a new 
political and social consciousness seemed. to awaken and: marked progress 
was made. ‘State assistance by pensions for. indigent aged. persons was 
provided. in .1900 and for invalids in. 1907; payment of compensation to - 
workmen in. cases of industrial accident was. preseribed in 1910, and 
effective measures were taken in 1908 to-abolish. and prevent a system of 
sweating. female and juvenile workers. An instalment of: the principle of 
paying wages according. to needs was introduced:in 1905, and the first official 
estimate of the living. wage was-made in 1907, An Act:to protect the pro- 
perty. of married women (1897) was. followed. in 1902. by the introduction of 
the women’s franchise. Education again became a.topic-of vital. interest 
in the community, and, after a strong agitation, a series of far-reaching 
reforms were begun’ in 1904, including: the introduction of free primary 
education in 1906 and of reforms:-in the syllabus, the training of teachers, 
and, after 1910, the enlargement of the system of secondary and University 
education: 

This period was characterised. by unsurpassed. economie development; 
based upon the expansion of the rural industries and the improvement of 
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foreign markets for primary products. - Immigration revived in 1905, 
new tenures of land were introduced, a system of State finance was estab- 
lished to assist settlers, the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme was com- 
menced, and the tenure of land in the ‘Western Division was placed on a 
liberal basis. Moreover, Local Government, which after the adverse ex- 
periences of the premature system of the forties had been confined to a small 
number of towns, was extended in 1906 to include hitherto unincorporated 
districts as shires” covering three-fifths of the area of the ‘State. 


1911-1914. 


The period of prosperity, during which the State had regained its 
economic stability and the Federal Government had developed strength, was 
followed by 4 new movement towards assuming the responsibilities of nation- 
hood. Much attention was devoted to schemes of local defence under the 
egis of the|Commonwealth Government. The nucleus of an Australian 
fleet was. established, and a sy:tem of compulsory military training was 
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for home defence. A system of local coinage was introduced: 
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uburbs, and by making advances to persons building homes. 
were opened, and maternity bonuses were instituted by the 
ernment to provide financial assistance at childbirth. 


tion after 1901 saw a greater proportion of pledged labour 
es returned to Parliament, particularly in the Federal Houses. 
10 the new party assumed office, both Federal and State, and 


since then has been either in charge of the Government or in direct 
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Industrial problems constantly occupied the Legislature; much - 
§ given to matters of arbitration and to the problem cf avoiding 
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1914-1920. 


The outbreak of the European War in 1914 intruded a dominating ex- 
ternal influence into a local situation fraught with great possibilities of 
economic and social progress. Although the principle of ‘“ business as 
usual” was at first widely urged, it was soon found that the dislocation of 
‘trade and the necessary mobilisation of the national resources to meet the 
demands of the times produced a re-adjustment of economic conditions and 
of political parties and policies which diverted the normal trend of development. 

The successful prosecution of the war became the dominant issue, and the 

High Court decided early that the Commonwealth Government could do 
legally anything which might conduce to the successful prosecution of the 
war (subject, of course, to Imperial control). As a result wider powers 
were assumed in the Federal sphere than were exercised ordinarily in time 
of peace. A War Precautions Act placed power of issuing regulations in 
many important matters in the hands of the Federal Executive Government. 
A censorship of the press was established; trade and commerce were regu- 
lated closely to prevent trade with enemy countries and to secure adequate 
supplies of raw materials for the Imperial Government; investment and the 
import of luxuries were restricted in the interests of finance; unprecedented 
loans: for war purposes were floated and subscribed on the local markets; 
prices were regulated, and comprehensive schemes of government control 
and marketing of primary products were initiated. Great numbers of men 
in the prime of life enlisted for war service, and large military encampments 
were maintained. Consequently production languished, but the phenomenal 
rise of prices due to war conditions and ‘to the immense expenditure of 
money for war services and supplies created an air of artificial prosperity, 
which endured until the close of 1920. 
’ Domestic politics were disrupted in 1916 on the issue of conscription for 
service abroad, which was. submitted as a referendum to the people. The 
Labour. Party, which held office in both State and Federal Governments, 
became sharply divided, and with the resultant expulsion from the Labour 
movement of conscriptionist members of Parliament, incliding the Premier 
and most members of the Cabinet, a new party distribution was effected 
and Labour lost office. The industrial ferment of previous years’ con- 
tinwed, and was increased by these events and by the failure of wages to 
vise as fast as the cost of living, although in many cases wartime profits 
were large. The discontent in certain sections was intensified by the 
imprisonment of a number of members of a well-known revolutionary body 
in connection wth the outbreak of a series of disastrous fires in Sydney. 
The prevailing discontent finally burst out in 1917 into the most wide- 
spread strike in the history of the State. The strikers were, however, 
defeated by the introduction of loyalist workers from the country districts 
and from Victoria, and by the unyielding attitude of the Government, and 
much bitterness was engendered by the conflict. 

This event led in the following year to renewed attempts to secure indus- 
trial peace. A Board of Trade was appointed, with power to promote 
amicable relationships between employers and employees and ‘to declare 
regularly a living wage. This power was exercised in 1919 to review the 
whole problem of the cost of living, and a substantial increase in rates of 
wages resulted immediately. 

But the close of the war and the sudden world-wide rise.of prices to un- 
precedented heights led to yet greater economic disorder and to a recru- 
descence of industrial disputes. Amid the prevailing discontent,an election 
was held in 1920, under the system of proportional representation. The 
Labour Party was returned with a bare majority over the Nationalist and 
Progressive. Parties on a policy. of more effective price control, profiteering 
prevention, land legislation, and adjustment of finance. 
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Social and industrial progress continued. Further improvements were 
made in the system of education by providing for compulsory regular 
attendance of children of school.age, by close supervision of-private schools, 
the establishment of.a:Conservatorium of Musie and a State Orchestra. All 
legal disabilities preventing women from holding public office or entermg 
the learned professions were removed, :the benefits of workmen’s compense- 
tion were extended ‘to all classes of workers, ‘facilities for legal aid to poor 
litigants were provided, the State Housing Scheme was extended, a Fair 
Rents’ Court was constituted, and through private subscription large funds 
were established for the care-of -soldiers and their dependents. 


1921- 

The remarkable béom in trade-and-cammerce. which followed closely upon 
the termination of the war showed signs of collapsing in New South Wales 
some months after the fall of prices had set in oversea. The resultant 
reversal of economic fortunes dominated all issues, and industrial and 
political problems centred around the re-adjustments necessary to meet ‘the 
altered conditions. These problems were complicated by the stagnation of 
trade and industry, with the resultant unemployment. But although the 
problem of the workless became.so acute that frequent.demonstrations were 
made -and extensive relief was given, at no period was unemployment-so 
widespread asin older countries. Several industrial conferences -were held. 
Some proved abortive through conflict. of fundamental principles of the 
conferring parties, while others suggested the usual remedy of opening Gov- 
ernment relief works, but this course was prevented by financial stringency. 

During the-early part of the depression, movements. begun in more pres- 
perous times, were continued to maintain and even improve -working:¢on- 
ditions. During 1921 the working week in many trades was reduced to 
forty-four hours after-exhaustive inquiries,.and in October, 1921, the living 
wage, which a-year-earlier had been declared at £4 5s., was reduced to 
£4 2s., but the Government refused-to put’the reduction ‘into operation, and 
considerable. controversy -was aroused. 

In December, 1921, a constitutional crisis-was precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of the ‘Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and as an outcome the 
Labour ‘Government was defeated .after sholding. office for two years. “A 
-general election was. held in “March, 1922, .again under the system of pro- 
portional -representation. Large numbers of candidates presented them- 
selves, and a-new political group -appeared—the Country -Party—which 
-gained a number of-seats. This party had appeared. already in the elections 
of 4920-as Pregressives:and in the Federal elections of 4919. It had asso- 
ciated ‘itself «with movements for forming separate political units -in :the 
northern. and:southern: parts ofthe State, and had conducted much propa- 
ganda on behalf. of country interests. None.of the:three parties gained .an 
absolute majority, but, upon the resignation of the Labour Ministry, -a 
Nationalist Government was~formed. 

With the reversal of the-state-of parties.at the elections, extensive changes 
of volicv were made. Economy in -administration, enforcement -of .the 
reduced living wage, reversion to a forty-eight hour -week, modification -of 
industrial-arbitration,.and the-abolition of restrictions on trade.and.industry 
became features in the policy of the Government. The -problem. of land 
-settlement vas -subjected ‘to .considerable -investigation, and -activity in 
immigration was-revived. 

Steps were now taken ‘to intreduce.a measure of law .reform whereby 
effete laws were:removed from:the Statute. Book. In. addition, the extent af 
arbitration rights was -restricted,.so that rural.workers .and. civil servants 
“were removed ‘from the jurisdiction of:the Arbitration Courts. The-edaea- 
tion system was modified by remodelling. the: examination:.system :and .im- 
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‘posing fees upon admission to certain secandary schools. The number of 
applicants for secondary education declined considerably, but the continua- 
tion courses of a commercial, and technical character became more popular. 
Rural schools, providing elementary agricultural training, were opened in.a 
number of country centres. The problem of providing adequate.accommoda- 
tion for children in primary schools had become acute, and was vigorously 
attacked, a sum of £1,000,000 being made available from Joan funds. ‘for 
building purposes during the years 1922-23 and 1923-24. The demand for 
musical education continually expanded,.and the Conservatorium. of Music 
found difficulty in accommodating all applicants. However, the State 
Orchestra, which had operated .actively for over two years, was disbanded 
in September, 1922, through financial failure. 

As the year 1922 progressed signs of a-revival of trade had become more 
evident. The market for wool recovered from its temporary depression, .and 
_very favourable prices were realised. The ‘seasons had improved, large 
quantities of wheat and butter were -exported at remunerative -prices, 
industry at home and abroad hegan to resume its normal course, and unem- 
ployment decreased, although a number of large manufacturing establish- 
ments remained closed. 

However, agricultural-and dairying Sieve failed to provide.a steady 
basis for the trade of the State on account of adverse market and seasonal 
conditions in 1923. Pastoral conditions were not seriously affected by the 
former cause, and ‘the record prices’ obtained for wool provided excellent 
returns to the State. Gradually econemic conditions improved, and in 
1923 a new stability was attained. The-volume of employment increased 
steadily, certain large works were ‘re-opened, new operations. were com- 
menced, and the need for charitable aid diminished. Those remaining out 
of work were principally unskilled Jabourers, and in some trades, notably 
building, there was a shortage of artisans, particularly in Sydney, where 
very great building activity was manifested. However, the disturbed state 
of international. trade and the prevalence of drought: conditions over the 
northern part of the State reacted adversely upon the general prosperity. 
Several State industrial andertakings which had been operating at a 
financial loss were closed down and the assets disposed of. 

In 1923 a comprehensive scheme of rural development was propounded, 
partly as an outcome of the investigations of the Select Committee .on 
Agriculture in.1920 and 1921. A very important.migration agreement was 
made between the State, Commonwealth, and Imperial Governments, with 
the object of placing 6,000 oversea settlers on Jand.in New ‘South Wales 
within a period of five years. At the same time a measure was drafted .to 
provide a complete basis for co-operative-enterprise for rural .and :urban 
development .and.credit, to »provide new:facilities“for-self-help, and: to. bring 
the benefits being reaped from co-operation in other lands within reach.of 
producers .and consumers in.New South Wales. In -response to a.lengthy 
agitation it was decided ‘towards the close of the-year to réfer the question 
of establishing new States within. New South Wales to a Royal Commission 
of inquiry. 

In the early part of the-year ‘an agreement was made permitting the ‘Vie- 
torian' Government’ to-extend three lines of railway across the border ‘in’ the 
south-west Riverina, and in December’ the ‘North Coastrailway: was opened 
for traffic.as far as “Murwillumbah. ‘Under the auspices .of “the ‘British 
Cotton-growing “Association much ' propaganda -was-conducted ‘in ‘favour of 
cotton-growing, and, ‘although ‘the area actually. cropped «was comparatively 
small, experiments were undertaken’ by farmers over-a-avide-area, “A. cotton 
ginnery was ‘opened: at Neweastle and a: spinning.mill .at “Wentworthville. 

The virtual-stability which had “been reached in:values during 1923 eon- 
tinued during 1924 and provided’ a‘ sound basis “for ‘business. ‘The cost of 
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living also remained steady with a slight downward tendency, but the 
movement was not sufficient to require adjustment in the basic wage. 

However, the improvement which had appeared in industrial conditions 
towards the end of 1923 was not long maintained, and in the latter part of 
1924 unemployment began to increase and conditions in some spheres. 
changed for the worse. There was, unfortunately, an appreciable slackening 
in the building trade notwithstanding that a shortage of houses still existed. 

These circumstances were attributed generally to the financial stringency 
which arose out of the accumulation of large balances abroad which could 
not be transferred to meet local requirements owing to the embargo on the 
movement of gold. This condition was reflected in the rates of exchange. 
Rates on London had remained steadily in favour of Australia during 
1925, but at the beginning of 1924 commenced to rise rapidly, and by 
November had attained an unprecedented position indicating the existence 
of growing balances favourable to Australia. 

As this caused many financial disabilities, not the least of which was a 
high impost on the cost of collecting the realisations of sales of Australian 
produce abroad, many remedies were suggested. As an owtcome partly of 
this condition and partly of the extension of the scope of the Common- 
wealth Bank, the associated banks agreed to put into operation a scheme for 
pooling exchange. In addition, a considerable new issue of Commonwealth 
Bank notes was authorised, if required, to finance the incoming large wool 
clip and abundant wheat harvest, which were expected to realise high 
prices. Beyond these ameliorative measures, the. various Governments of 
the Federation agreed to refrain from borrowing abroad, and in November 
a loca! loan‘of £10,300,000 was raised jointly through the agency of the 
Commonwealth. , 

‘Although these events caused some dislocation in the normal course of 
industry there was considerable activity on important public works. Opera- 
tions in connection with the city railway and the Hume reservoir on the 
Murray River proceeded steadily. In March, 1924, a tender was accepted 
for the erection of the North Shore bridge, the work to be completed by 
1930. Construction proceeded on the railways being erected by the Vic- 
torian Government across the southern border, and an agreement was made 
between the Governments of the Commonwealth, Queensland and New 
South ‘Wales for the construction of a line from Kyogle to Brisbane, thus 
providing a new and shorter route between the capitals of the two States. 
In addition, the whole railway system of the State was subjected to close 
inquiry by two English experts, who made a number of recommendations. 
for. improving the scheme of finance, control, ete. : 

Immigration proceeded steadily during the year, but was confined prin- 
cipally to nominated immigrants, domestic workers and boys for agricul- 
tural work under the auspices of various institutions. The land settlement 
policy was continued in operation and facilities were provided through the 
Rural Bank for the subdivision of large estates. 

During the year great extension occurred in the use of wireless telegraphy 
and very many installations came into existence for receiving news and 
musical programmes broadcasted from bureaux conducted by private 
companies under the general supervision of the Government. 

In February His Excellency Admiral Sir Dudley R. S. de Chair arrived 
to fill the position of Governor of the State in succession to Sir Walter 
Davidson, who had died in office during the previous year. 

A special service squadron of the British Fleet visited the State in April, 
and during its visit the battle-cruiser Australia—the flagship of the first 
Australian navy—-was sunk at sea as part of the scheme of disarmament 
agreed upon at the Washington Conference in 1928. 
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GONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 

which meets in Melbourne (Victoria), and controls matters affecting 

the interests of Australia as a whole; the State, which meets in Sydney and 

deals with the more important questions of State and local interest; and the 

Local ‘Government bodies, whose headquarters are at convenient centres 

within their areas, in which they control matters of purely local concern— 
these areas extend over nearly two-thirds of the State. 


The State Government is the oldést, dating in its present form from 
1856. Its constitution, was modified in 1901, when the Federal Government 
was established, and in 1906, when Local Government was extended over its 
present area. 


Harly Forms of Government. 


A brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the existing system was published in the Year 
Book for 1921, at page 25. An account of the Commonwealth Government 
may be found in the same edition at page 38. 


Present System or State GovERNMENT. 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902, and is not entirely written. It is drawn from 
seven diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some Federal statutes; 
sundry State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. ; 


The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
Imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation and some indirect control through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, by whom the Governor is directed in the exercise 
of his powers. Imperial legislation forms the basis: of the existing Constitu- 
tion, and the Imperial Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern 
in addition to controlling the extensive powers which remain vested in the 
Crown by virtue of its prerogative. These include such important matters as 
foreign relations in peace and war, and control of the forces. In local affairs 
the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by the Governor on 
the advice of the Executive Council, but where Imperial interests are 
involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the medium of the 
Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Governor. 


The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 
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His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. These functions cover a wide 
range of important. duties, but it is directed that “in the execution of the 
powers.and authorities vested in him the Governor shall be guided by the 
advice of the Executive Council.” He may, if he sees. sufficient cause, 
dissent from the opinion of the Council and refer the matter to the Imperial 
authorities through the Seeretary of State. forthe Colonies. The extent of 
the Governor’s. discretionary. powers, however, tends to contract though 
he still possesses. important. spheres of independent action, such as in 
granting dissolution of Parliament and in making appointments to the 
Legislative Council. He is, moreover, entitled to full information on all 
matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise a 
general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State: ‘The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which ke is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases -his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 
His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent, to refuse to assent, or to reserve bills 
passed by the Legislature; to appoint members of the Legislative Council; 
to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to appoint all ministers and 
officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove and suspend officers of 
State. ‘He exercises the King’s prerogative of mercy, but only on the 
advice of the Executive Council, in capital cases, and of a Minister of the 
Crown. in other cases. 


With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although. the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but in State politics his Ministers take the 
responsibility for. their advice, on which he acts. However, in an extreme 
case if good reason: existed tho. local Legislature might be. justified: in 
asking for his removal... 

The -Governor’s normal ' term of office is five years; at.a salary. of £5,000 
per: annum,. with certain. allowances for his staff, provided by the Con- 
stitution Act out-of the revenues: of-the State. 


The. periods for-which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are’ limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the. Lieutenant- 
Governor: acts: in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed: In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s- position, an Admini- 
strator assumes: office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator. 

The present Governor is Admiral ‘Sir Dudley (IR. S. de Chair, K.C.B., 
M.V.O. He was sworn in on 28th February, 1924. 


The: Executive. 

All important acts of State are performed or. sanctioned .by. the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in. the limited. spheres: where: the Governor. pos- 
sesses: discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 
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The Council. is: established: by: virtue of the Letters: Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it: is. composed: of such. persons .as. the. Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also from the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the- Governor: 

The. Executive Council meets only. when summoned: by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions te preside. over: its deliberations unless.absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides, ; 


The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry ” and! “ Cabixiet.” are. syneny- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and. to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in. office only so long as. it commands: the confidence of the 
Legislative. Assembly, from which nearly all its members are. chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. ‘The. constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect: to. the appointment and resignation of Ministers have. been adopted 
tacitly with some miner modifications. Cabinet acts. in a similar way to- 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications. 
to the Geverner. ; 

Frequent. meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, the more important: business. matters of the 
State, and the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to- 
manage the financial business. of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the. Executive Council or by individual Ministers. as each case 
requires, : 


Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by. minis-_ 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and. 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 

The members of the present Ministry, which assumed office on 13th April, 
1922, are as follow:— ; 


Premier—-The Hon. Sir G. W. Fuller, K.C.MLG., M.DL.A. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council—The Hon. Sir J. H. Car- 
ruthers, K.C.M.G., BL.D., MEL.C. 

Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests--The Hon. W. E. Wearne,. 
M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary and Minister for Public Health—The Hon. C. W. 
Oakes, C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Attorney-General—The Hon. T. RB. Bavin, M.E.A. 

Colonial Treasurer—-The Hon. Sir A. A. O. Cocks, K.B.E., M.L.A. 

Secretary: for Public Works and Minister for Railways. and State 
Industrial Enterprises-—-The Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture—Captain the Hon, F. A. Chaffey, M.I.A. 

Minister of Public Instruction—The Hon. A. Bruntnell, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines. and Minister for Local Government--The Hon. 
J. ©. L. Fitzpatrick, M-E.A. 

Minister of Justice—The Hon. T. J. Ley, M.L.A. 

Minister for Labour and Industry—The Hon. E:. H, Farrar, M.L.C. 

Member of Executive Council (without portfolio)—-The Hon. F. S. 
Boyce, M.L.C. 

*59109_B 
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_ The salaries payable annually to members of the Cabinet as from Ist J uly, 
1922, were fixed as follows by the Parliamentary Allowances and Salaries 
Act, 1922:— . P 


The Premier a sie si a Ae aes .. 2,000 
The Attorney-General .. = a 4 ite .. 1,600 
The Vice-President of the Executive Council (and leader 

of the Government in the Legislative Council) .. he 900 
Nine other Ministers of the Crown, £1,500 each... .. 13,500 


Total es aus Be os ove . £18,000 


These amounts include the allowance of £600 per annum paid to members. 


Tue Svare LEGISLATURE. 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It is a constituent body; it can delegate its 
powers, and within its territory its actions are restricted only by legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by 
valid Federal enactments. 


The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the elective Chamber, and which, it is recognised, must 
control taxation and expenditure. However, bills involving money matters 
may be introduced only by a Minister on the recommendation of the 
Governor, and in this way the responsibility of the Ministry for financial 
measures is secured. — 


‘Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance, 


_ By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve both Houses of Parliament, but it is pro- 
vided that both Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a 
period of twelve months shall not elapse between sessions. The continuity of 
Parliament is ensured by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 
1912 (as amended in 1918), which provides that writs for the election of new 
members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after issue 
(unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


Tt is agreed tacitly that the procedure in each House shall be conducted 
according to its prototype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
Standing Orders regulating the business of each House have been drawn 
up. When a disagreement arises between the two Houses each appoints 
“managers ” to confer upon the matters in dispute. There is no provision 
to meet a deadlock other than by dissolution of the Legislative Assembly, 
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‘which may be granted by the Governor. The new Legislative Assembly is 
regarded as representing the will of the people; and the overwhelming 
opinion is that the Legislative Council should recognise it. 


Much interest and some controversy centres around the powers of the 
Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking ‘only 
the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. There are 
two main cases in which a dissolution may be granted in addition to that 
mentioned above; they arise when, on a question of policy, the Ministry 
sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, and when the 
Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a stable adminis- 
tration. 

The Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council is a nominee Chamber consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration. The Governor: 
at his discretion may summon any person to the Legislative Council, pro-- 
vided that such pergon is of the full age of 21 years, and is a natural-born. 
subject of his Majesty or naturalised in Great Britain or in New South 
Wales. In making appointments the Governor acts ordinarily on the advice- 
of the Executive Council, but he may at his discretion refuse to make 
appointments. Not more than one-fifth of the members summoned to the- 
Council may be persons holding office of emolument under the Crown. The 
seats of members become vacant by death, resignation, absence, accepting - 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, accepting public contracts, or by criminal 
conviction. The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the. 
President, is necessary to form a quorum for the despatch of business. The . 
lowest number of members during the past twenty years was fifty-one in 
1911. In 1917 there were seventy-one members of the Council, and this 
number was not exceeded until 1921, when sixteen new appointments were . 
made, and the total membership on 31st December, 1924, was seventy-five. 


The Council is presided over by a President appointed from among the . 
members by the Governor. He receives an annual salary of £925. There is: 
also a Chairman of Committees, who receives a salary of £500 per annum. 
As a matter of privilege all members of the Legislative Council and of the 
Legislative Assembly are allowed to travel free on State railways and.. 
tramways. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament,. 
and is the most important factor in the government of the country. By its: 
power over supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety 
members elected on a system of universal adult suffrage for a maximum 
period of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State - 
is eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 
members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who. 
hold non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army~ 
er navy. It was provided in 1916 that any officer of the public service of: 
New South: Wales may be elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition 
that he forthwith resign his position in the service. At the close of 1918: 
all legal impediments to the election of women to the Legislative Assembly 
were removed. Several women have since contested seats at the elections,. 
but none has been elected. The seat of a member becomes vacant in similar 
cases to those stated above for Legislative Councillors. 


The House is presided over by a Speaker, whose election is the first 
business of the House when it meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes 
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and ‘resoliitions, défends its iptivileges when “rietesstry, ‘and <détermings its 
pfrovediixe. Phere i is aKotn ‘Chairman’ of ‘Cominitters elected by the House 
at the beginning of eith ‘session’; ‘he presides ‘over ‘the ‘deliberations ‘df ‘the 
House ‘in ‘Céiimittee of ‘the Whole, and wets iat Deputy-Speaker. 

Pay niet of members of the hetishitive Aestnibly was introduced: as ‘from 
Ast Sépteriber, 1889. The amoutit -Gxed originally wes -£300 -per annum, 
but it was increased to £500 -by-an Act assented ‘to dh Lith September, 1912, 
further indréased ‘to £875 as from Ist Noveriber, 1920, after inquity’and 
report by a Judge of the Coutt of Industrial Arbitrition, sand ' ‘reduced ‘to 
£600. ds from ‘ist July, 1922. An-ugeregate- amount of £2,700 is provided for 
postage, ‘cach ‘member “receiving an order ‘monthly for oneewelfth -of his 
annual allowance. The salary of the Speaker is £1,400, of the Chairman of 
Committees £840 per anniwin, atid, sine $912, the leader of the Opposition 
has recéived -an dhnteal allowanee of :£250 in addition ‘to his allowance ‘as 
member. 

‘Srare Parnaaenrary Comsitrrins. 

‘A “numbér - of committees consisting of mémbers of Parliament are sap- 
poltited ‘to deal with: special mattérs ‘connected with the business of ‘the 
country: and-of éither House; from‘time to time select cémmittees are chosen 
to inquire into and repdrt on specific matters for the information of 
‘Parliament and ‘the ‘public. ‘Each House elects «a committee ‘to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing, and ‘a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees‘deseribed 
‘below. 


Committees'of Supply and-of Waystund Means. 


These ‘coinmittees consist by custom of the whole ofthe members of the 
Legislative Assembly, ‘and they deal with‘all’monty’ matters. The COortimitter 
of Supply debatés-and determines thenature and‘amowiit of the expenditure, 
and the Conimittee of Ways and Means: déebdtes ‘and aiithorises the ‘isstie of 
the’sums from the Consolidated “Revenue Fund-and frames the resolutions 
on which taxing proposals are ‘based. 


Parliamentary ‘Standing Committee-on Public Works. 

A joint commiittce of members’ of ithe Legishitive'Council-and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public ‘Works, 
is appointed by ballot as soon-as practicable after the commencement of the 
first session of every Parliament. The committee consists of three members 
of the Legislative Council and four mmembers. of ‘the Legislative Assembly, 
and it has power, under ‘the Public Works Act, to prosecute inquiries, to 
summon witnesses, -and to compel the production of books, ete. 


The Chairman ‘receives as remunerdtion “£8 8s. for each: sitting -of ‘the 
committee, and the other members :£2 28. each. 

Proposals for ‘public works of an estimated cost exceeding -£25,000must 
be submitted and explained by-a ‘Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
then ‘referred to the Public Works Cormittee for report. 


Public Accounts ‘Conimtttec. 

For the better ‘sttpervision of the financial business of the State a Public 
Accounts ‘Committee is appointed every session under provisions of the 
Audit Act, 1902, from among the members ofthe Legislative Assembly. It 
consists of five menibérs, and is clothed with full powers of inquiry into “any 
question arising in connection with 'the’public accounts and upon ‘atiy éxpen- 
diture by a Minister of the Crown made without Parliamentary ‘sanction. 
Tt reports on ‘such matters to the Legislative Assembly. 
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‘Committee of Hleetions and: Quailifivdtions. 


Within: ‘séven:days of ‘his:election the :Qpeaker ‘is: required by ‘the ‘Parlia- 
metitary ‘Klectorates :and “Elections “Act, 1912, ‘to-sélect nine «members of the 
Legislative Assenibly to ‘act as ‘the ‘Comnrittee of-Elections and ‘Qualifica- 
tions. ‘Hlis-choice is:subject tothe approval.of ‘the.House. ‘The‘Committee 
is dlothed with ‘judivial powers, and each member. is ‘required to ‘take an 
oath of impartiality. “Its business isto inquire:into and ‘determine ‘matters 
connected with election ‘petitions and questions referred “to ‘it “by ‘the 
Legislative ‘Assembly coneerning the validity ofsany election or. the ‘return 
of any methber, and questions involving the: qualifications .of members. 

Tts decisions are final, but it must report to the “House. 


’Commisstons ‘ani Trasts, 
‘In -addition “to ‘the. Ministerial “Departments, various public -serviees are 

administered -by. Commissions, ‘Boards, and’ Trusts; the: more ‘important:.are— 

‘Railway Commissioners for New Seuth: ‘Woes. 

‘Metropolitan ‘Board of Water ‘Supply -and Sewerage. 

‘Hunter District Water Supply and ‘Sewerage Board. 

‘Sydney Harbour Trust. Commissioners. 

Water Conservation.and Trrigation Commission. 

Commissioners of the Government ‘Savings ‘Bank of New South Wales. 

Board of Fire-Commissioners of New South ‘Wales. 

Metropolitan: Meat Industry Board: 

Forestry ‘Commission. 

Western Land ‘Board. 
In each case ‘the authority: controls So -gerviee, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it. 


Auditor- Baie 


The office of Auditor-General sis the real security that public moneys will 
be collected and expended in aevordanee withthe wishes-6f Parliament. 

The Auditor-General is appointed tby the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases ke may; be suspended by the 
Governor, but he!#s removable :from office only onan address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He isrequired to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform ‘hisduties, and he:is debarred from -entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of! supervision, inspeétion, and audit 
in regard to the -eollection -atid «expenditure of public ‘moneys and the 
manner in which*tke public aceounts are kept. He exercises. control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by hini. 
Matters connected. with the public. accounts.are subject .toxspecial or annual 
report to-Parliament by him, and “he may ‘referany matter to the Public 
Aceounts: Committee, : 


Sree Enecrorat: Swernac. 

‘The first Legislative Assenibly consisted of ‘fifty-four: “members: sélected in 
thitty-two districts. -As isetthment extended and: population ‘increased, 
provision ‘was made for increase] ‘representation, vmitil in: 1694 ithe ‘elec: 
torates ‘numbered ‘seventy:four and the members 141. Under “the Parlia- 
mentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, the:State was: divided: into 
' 125 -electoral districts, each returning ome ‘member. 

After ‘the federation ofthe Australian States the question of a further 
reduction in the membership was submitted to the eeetors‘by referendum, 
and asa ‘result the ritumber of ‘districts and of representatives was reduced 
to 90‘in 1904. 

In “1918 an. Act was ‘passed “to “intreduce ‘a wsyatend of: proportional -repre- 
sevitdtion ‘in ‘respect of ‘the “State “Parliamentary elections. “Under ‘this 
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system the number of members remained at ninety, and twenty-four elec- 
toral districts were constituted; eight constituencies in the metropolitan 
area, and the City of Newcastle, are represented by five members each, and 
fifteen districts return three members each. Casual vacancies are filled by 
the unsuccessful candidate of the same constituency who represented the 
same party interest as the late member and whose count of primary pre- 
ference votes was next highest at the last general election. Where such a 
candidate is not available, the leader of the party concerned nominates a 
successor. 

An analysis of the results of the two elections under this system was 
published in the 1922 issue of this Year Book at page 38. 

The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of nine 
years from ‘the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons appointed by the Governor from 
the Publie Service of New South Wales. 

The following table shows at the various dates on which the membership 
of the Assembly or the franchise was altered, and at election years since 1901 
(a) the size of the elective Chamber, (b) the average number of persons 
per member, and (c) the proportion of the population who possessed the 
right to vote. 


Number of Proportion of 
Year of Members of Population persons enrolled 
Election. Legislative per Member. to Total Popula- 
Assembly. tion. 
per cent. 
1856 i 54 5,200 j 15°8 
1858 72 4,500 22°3 
1880 108 6,900 1 , 252 
1885 122 | 7,800 i 24°5 
189] 141 8,100 | 26°7 
1894 125 9,800 24°3 
190). | 125 10,900 | 283 
1904 \ 90 15,900 | 48°3 
1907 90 17,000 48°8 
1910 90 18,200 l 53°35 
1913 \ 90 20,500 | 55°1 
1917 90. 21,000 + 58°5 
1920 90 5 22,800 56-1 
1922 90 23,800 58°5 


The number of distinct electors cannot be ascertained for any period 
prior to the year 1894, as the franchise was based on the ownership of pro- 
perty, and electors were allowed to vote in each electorate in which they 
possessed the necessary qualification. The proportion of the population 
entitled to vote in those years, as shown above, has been calculated on the 
total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; they 
are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. When women 
were enfranchised in 1904 practically the whole of the adult population 
became qualified electors. 

After a revision of the electoral rolls the total enrolment in October, 
1924, was 1,230,503, which bore a ratio of 55°2 per cent. to the total popula- 
tion at 30th June, 1994, 

The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in the electoral 
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district for one month prior to the issue of the writs for the election. 
Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind, a charge on 
public charity, criminals, disorderly persons, or defaulters from justice. 
Each elector is entitled to one vote only. The electoral lists are compiled 
annually under provisions for compulsory enrolment and revised before a 
special court under the presidency of a stipendiary or police magistrate. 

Electors absent from their districts may record their votes at any polling- 
place in the State, and postal voting is allowed in the case of persons pre- 
cluded from attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, 
distance over 15 miles, or travelling. 

At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates. Polling day is a public holiday from noon, and during the hours 
of polling (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) the hotels are closed. 

The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
Wales since the general election in 1894, when a system based on single 
electorates and the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced. The 
number of electors as stated for elections in the years 1894 to 1917, inclusive, 
represents the gross number enrolled, and the figures for the later elections 
indicate the number qualified to vote :— 


Electors, Contested Electorates. - 


Year of Election, |~ 7 “Kee es a : Votes Recorded. : "Tuformal Votes, 
P Elect res ae 
Enrolled. Membex: pret Number. Percentage. | Number. jPercentage. 
1894-—Males ..| 298,817 2,390 | 254,105 | 204,246 | 80°38 3,310 1°62 
1895— Males ..| 267,458 2,139 | 238,233 153,034! 64°24 1,354 88 
1898— Males ve 324,339 | 2,595 | 294,481 | 178,717 60°69 1,638 “92 
1901——Males | 346,184 2,769 | 270,861 | 195,359!) 72°13 1,534 ‘79 
“Males .-.| 363,062 | a 204,396 | 226,057 74°26 
1904 Females ...{ 326,428 .» | 262,433 | 174,538 66°51 
Total . ...| 689,490 7,661 566,829 400,595 70°67 3,973 | “99 
| 
Males ...| 392,845. | 370,715 | 267,301 | 72-10 
1907 Females ...{ 353,055 | 336,680 | 204,650} 60:78 j 
| | | | ee } 
Total ...; 745,900 | 8,288 707,395 | 471,951 66°72 | 13,548 2°87 
Males ise 458,626 es 444,242 | 322,199 72°53 
1910 Females ...| 409,069 oe 400,139 | 262,154 65°52 
Total ...| 867,695 9,641 | 844,381 | 584,353 | 69:20 | 10,393 1:78 
Males | 553,633 vay 534,379 | 385,838 72°20 ; 
1913 Females «| 484,366 .. | 468,437 302,389 | 64°55 
io, | é 5 ; i 
Total veel 1,037,999 | 11,533 |1,002,816 | 688,227 68-63 | 14,439 2:10 
Males ....) 574,308; ... 525,681 | 328,030} 62-40 
Females ...| 535,522 iis 487,585 | 295,354 60°57 
1917 . ios eee 
Total ...] 1,109,830 | 12,331 |1,013,266 | 623,384 j 61°52 5,844 94 
“ Males | 693,244 tee 598, 244 | 363,115 61-21. | 
. Females ...) 561,193 sate 561,193 | 285,594 | 50°89 
1920 Nee coe el ia | fe 
Total -...| 1,154,487 | 12,716 |1,154,437 648,709 | 6:19 | 62,900 | 9°70 
Males ..-| 636,662 yea 636,662 | 466,949 | 73°34 i 
9) Females ...) 614,361 .. | 614,361 1 408,515 | 66-49 { 
1922 pee, Nana ree aire: Pastas Me eae! | 
\ Total...) 1,251,023 | 13,900 41,251,023 875,464| 69°98 {31,771 3°63 
i 
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The analysis shown above indicates that the proportion of electors. who 
fail to record their votes is large, even if due allcwance is. made for obstacles 
to voting, especially in. sparsely-settled districts. The highest proportion 
of votes to enrolment, 80-4. per cent., was recorded in 1894, when there was 
a. strenuous: contest on. the question of fiscal reform; and the lowest prepor- 
tion, 56-2: per cent; was recorded’ in. 1920, The elections: in the latter year 
were the first under the system of proporttonal representation, and the 
‘method of voting. was somewhat complex, the electors being required to sign 
a statutory declaration before obtaining. a ballot-paper- and to record. a 
preference for every name on the ballot-paper. Under: these conditions. an 
unusually large mumber: of electors refrained from voting: 


At the elections in 1922. the-method.was. simplified, the statutory. declara- 
tion was. abelished, and: the recording of preferences was required’ only to 
the. extent of the. number of candidates to be elected. The proportion. of 
voters to enrolment: was. greater at the elections in 1922 than. it had been 
at most: elections. under the. system of single-member eleetorates.. It. is 
probable. that; provision for compulsory: enrelment and: the simplification of 
the method of voting contributed to this.result, though there- is little. doubt 
_ that the main. factor which. influences the: size of the polling: is. the-intensity 
of interests in party issues: 


The number of women exercising their right to vote has. always. been 
less, relatively and absolutely, than the number of men, At the first elec- 
tions after enfranchisement 66 per cent. of the women enrolled recorded 
votes, then the proportion declined. In 1910, when a Labour Government 
was placed in office for the- first time in the State Parliament, and in 1913, 
the proportion of women who voted was about 65 per cent.; in 1920 it was 
less than 51 per cent., but in 1929'it was practically the same as in 1904% 


It is noteworthy that, whereas at the elections of 1910 and previous years 
a greater proportion of electors enroHed recorded their votes at. State, than 
at Federal elections, the proportion has, since 1918, been greater at Federal 
than at State alectons) viz.:—1913, Federal 69-28 per cent., State 68:63 per 
cent.; 1917, Federal 71:47 per cent:, State 61:52 per cent.; 1919, Federal 
66-97. per cent., State (1920) 56:19 per cent. The change was due doubtless 
to the dominance of war issues, for the proportion of votes cast at the State 
elections of 1922 rose to 69-98 per cent. as against a decline to 56-16 at the 
Federal elections of that year. 


‘A list of the Parliaments since 1889, when payment of members. was 
instituted, is shown below :— 


fl 
Soe Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. | Duration. ponnge 

| | 

| yrs. mths. dys. | 
14 27 Feb, 1889: «| 6.June 1891 wee] 2 3.10 ; 4 
15 14 July 1891. ...| 25.June 1894 2 UW | 4 
16 7 Aug... 1894 wo 5 duly 1895 0. 10 28 1 
17 | 13 Aug, 1895 «| SJuly 1898: 2 10 23 4 
18 ; 16 Aug. 1898: ..| 11 June 1901 2 9 26 5 
19 23.July 1901 ..| L6Jduly 1904 2 Jl 23 4 
20 23 Aug, 1904 w.| 12: duly 1907 | 2 10 19 | 4 
21 2 Oct. 1907 - {| 14, Sept, 1910 wf 2 Jl. 12 ; 5 
22 ‘15:Nov. 1910: «| 6 Nov. 19138 wf) 2 JI 2 | 5 
23 23 Dec. 1913 «| 21 Feb. G17 3 1 30 | 5 
24 17 April 1917 ...| 18 Feb. 1920 2 10 8 | 4 
25 27 April 1920 ver] LT Feb. 1922 1 9 22 : 3 
26 26 April 1922 ...| Sitting” ‘ is 


*3ist December, 1924, 
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On account of war-conditions:and the: disturbed.state of public affairs it 
was. deemed.advisable to extend:the 23rd:Parliament to a period exceeding 
the three years -fixed by the Constitution Act; and the Legislative Assembly 
Continuance: Act, 1916, was passed to providé for an extension from: three~ 
years: to..four years. The. Parliament, however; terminated: after 3 years: 1 
month 30 days. 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1894; together with the 
duration ‘in_office ofeach, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is-not- 
co-terminous. with the life-of a Pavliament. In sixty-eight years under: the 
present system there have been: forty-one Ministries, but only twenty-six 


Parliaments. Up to 8rd August; 1894, twenty-seven: Ministries: had held 
office. 
Ministry... In Office. 
; - Duration, 
Number. Name. From— Bae 
| yrs. mths. days. 
28 | Reid ... 3 Aug. 1804 13Sept. 1999/5 1 11 * 
29° | Lyne... ..| 14Septi 1899 | 27. Mar.. 1901/ 1 6 14 
30: See .| 28-Mar:. 1901 | 14 June 1904 | 3 2° 18 
31 Waddell | 1&.JSune 1904 | 29 Aug, 1904) O° 2 185 
32. Carruthers® .... .| 30-Aug.. 1904 | 1 Oct. 1907°| 3° 1 2 
83. | Wade... ie 2.Oct. 19077) 200ct: 1970'] 3 0 19 
34° | MéGowen .| 21:Oct,. 1910°| 29 June 1913] 2 8 9 
35 | Helmaan | 30June 1913" 15 Nov: 1916: 3 4 16 
36. |.Helman- .. 16.Noy. 1916°, 12 April 1920) 8 4 27 
37: | Sterey- | 18Apeil 1920 10Oct. 1921) 1 5 27 
38 | Dooley  ... | 10 Oct. 1921 | 20-Dee. isa} 0 2 0 
39 Fuller: .6 | 20-Dee.. 192] | 20 Dee. 1921.) About 7 hours. 
40. | Dooley | 20 Dec. 1921’) 18 April’ 1922) 0 3 24 
41 Euller..... 7 13: April’ 1922", In office. *' 
{ 


* 31a December; 1924; 
* 59109—C 
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The following statement shows the cost of State Parliamentary Govern- 


ment in New South Wales during recent years. 
Local Governments are not included :— 


Expenses of Federal and 


Head of Expenditure. 1910-11, | 1916-16. 1920-21, | 1922-23, | 1923-24. 
Gevernor— £ £ £ - £ £ 
Governor’s Salary .. 5,000 | 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Official Secretary .. 335 | 400 536 630 682 
Clerk : ae a 305 343 352 
Private Secretary .. 350 | 350 ose a af 
Aide-de-Camp 350 350 ay wes ae 
Orderlies 728 796 290 321 326 
Repairs and Maintenance ‘of Residences 8,183 1,653 2,989 2,575 2,563 
Miscellaneous : 1,23) 1,547 1,012 1.436 1,487 
Total z 16,177 10,096 | 10,082 | 10,305 | 10,410 
Executive Couneil— | 
Salaries of Officers... si 279 317 458 481 
Other Expenses re eds 25 150 430 186 
Total ... £ 304 467 897 | 667 
Ministry — | 
Salaries of Ministers... as | 11,040 | 11,040 | 21,866 | 21,665 | 21,665 
Other Expenses... es ae ..| 1,445 | 1,298 1,436 1,290 | 893 
Total £} 12,485 | 12,338 | 23,302 | 22,955 | 22,558 
Parliament— . ——— | —_——} i 
The Legislative Council— ! 
Railway Passes ... : £| 5,810 | 6,070 | 12,455 | 14,757 | 16,065 
% / | I 
The Legislative Assembly— 
Allowances to Members 22,423 | 40,335 | 57,819 | 47,020 | 47,062 
Railway passes ... 10,860 | 10,387 | 16,398 | 17,055 | 17,312 
Other Expenses (Postage Stamps, ete, } 1,583 | 1,770 | 2,752 | 3,391 | 2,650 
£| 34,866 | 52,492 , 76,969 | 67,466 | 67,024 . 
Miscellaneous— _|— | —-___ | —_-_——. 
‘Fees and expenses of Parliamentary; 

Standing Committee on PublicWorks| 5,529 6,225 , 2,957 5,325 2,185 
Salaries of Officers and Staff . ..| 18,903 | 21,454 | 25,753 | 22,584 | 23,981 
Printing .. ..{ 7,687 | 14,967 15,016 | 16,972 | 8,852 
Hansard (including Salaries) .. .| 9,668 7,12) 8,988 9,185 8,383 
Library ... ; 795 677 | 775 821 1,708 
Water, Power, Light, ‘and Heat... 504 575 565 830 850 
Postage, Stores, and Stationery 4 887 947 | 1,702 1,253 1,392 
Refreshment Rooms... ids wal 465 . Var 1 
Miscellaneous 2 564 i 3,039 | E856 } epee } aes 

£) 41,002 55,305 | 57,612 | 61,524 50,470 
Total Parliament £| 81,678 | 113,867 ee 143,747 | 133,559 
Electoral Office and Elections— ' 
Salaries ... H 788 1,123 : 2,930 1,826 1,979 
Elections, Printing of Electoral Rolls, 
Expenses of Electoral Registrars, and 
Contingencies ... oe i 3 ...{ 35,291 | 56,491*° 27,487 | 16,642 | 14,157 
Total £| 36,079 | 57,614 29,667 | 18,468 | 16,136 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees! 
Fees, etc. er oe sas , 2,627 |) 4.114 | 7,274 1,231 | 2,898 
Miscellaneous sa ee it ..| 1,165 |( | 12,206 1,134 1,119 — 
Total £} 3,792 4,114 | 19,480_ 2.365 4,017 
GrRanp ToTaL £| 150,515 | 198,029 | 230,034 1198. 737 | 187,347 
Per Head of Popilation .| Is. 104. 2s, Id. | 2s. 2d. |1s. 10d. | is, 8d. 
{ 


* Includes £30,244 for Liquor Referendum, 
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The cost of Parliamentary Government in 1923-24 represented less than 
1-3 per cent. of the governmental expenditure during that year, tiat is 
excluding expenditure on business undertakings. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A detailed account of the inauguration of Federation and the nature 
and functions of the Federal Parliament in their relation to the State was 
published in the Year Book for 1921 at pages 38-40 and 625. 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally ou 
ist January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 
agreed joint action wag desirable. The broad principles of federation 
were:—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to ‘a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a ‘Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory Chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal Chamber, consisting of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete freedom of 
action for the ‘State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
the Constitution, 


The numbers of represenatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives are as follow:—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 
20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 
5. <A representative of the Northern Territory may attend and participate 
in debates without having the right to vote. 


Feperau EvecroraL System. 


For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, New South Wales is treated as one constituency, returning six 
members, each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. Its twenty- 
eight members of the House of Representatives are elected for three years 
from single-member constituencies under a system of preferential voting. 
Otherwise the electoral system is similar to that of the State. In 1924 the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act was amended to make provision for com- 
pulsory voting. 


An analysis of the voting at Senate elections in New South Wales since 
1901 was published in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 40; the 
voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives from Naw 
South Wales has been as follows :— 


Elec. | Ector Enrolied | Percentage of Votes Re- 
ti ‘ (Contested Divisions Votes Recorded. ! corded to Electors Informal Votes. 
JOMB:. only). | Enrolled. 
| = 
{ ; : % Proportion 
Year. | Men, | Women. Men. Women. | Men. |Women.| Total. | Number, per cent. 


{ 

901 | 315,962) .... | 215,105). “630s | ... | 68-08} 4,070 
1903 | 303,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 54-12 | 43-08 | 48-88} 7,834 
1906 363,723 | 314,777 | 216,150 | 141,227 50-43 | 44°87 | 52°67 | 11,705 
1910 | 431,702 | 379,927 | 294.049 | 207/868 68-11 | 54-71 61'84| 8,002 
1913 | 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 73-13, 64°85 69-28 | 22.262 
1914 | 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 71-51| 59-92 66-10| 14,816 
1917 | 484,854 | 447.437 | 370'618 | 292,925 | 76-44 | 65-47 71°17 | 19,874 
1919 | 527.779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 208.183 | 73-08 | 60°65 | 66-97 | 26,517 
1922 | 517,388 | 498,209 | 330,362 | 239,980 | 63-85 | 48-17 56-16 | 25,823 
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The percentage of voters-increased steadily at the~elections: during: the 
périod 1903-1913 ; the improvement was: not’ continued in 1914, when: the 
electoral contest was modified: in’ consequence of the outbreak. of war: im. 
Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 
question of compulsory military service, the percentage was the highest since 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth Parliament. 


FeperaAL REFERENDA. 
Analyses of the voting. on Federal questions: submitted -to referenda: were: 
shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42. 


Sear or: FEDERAL-GOVERNMENT. 

It is provided inthe: Commonwealth of Australia Constitution. Act that 
the seat-of Federal Governnient shall be within the State of: New: South: 
Wales at a distance of not less-than 100 miles-from-the City-of ‘Sydneyy but: 
that Parliament shall meet at’ Melbourne until sueh time as it meetiat: the: 

_ Seat of Government: A: site containing 912. squase’miles* was: chosen near: 
Queanbeyan in’ 1908, and. ceded to the:-Commonwealth in. Deeember; 1910. 
In 1915 an additional area of 28 square miles‘at Jervis Bay was-cededi for’ 
use asthe seaport of the capital. 

The administration of the Capital Territory is conducted:im aceordance~ 
with the Seat of Government (Administration) Act,.1910, and,. until. the 
Federal Parliament makes other provision, the Governor-General may. issue: 
ordinances having the foree of law in the Territory unless disallowed . by: 
resolution of either House of Parliament. Laws hitherto in force.in the 
Territory were retained except those relating. to. industrial arbitration, 
local government, water supply and sewerage, and those imposing rates and 
taxes other than duties on estates of deceased persons; they are admini- 
stered by the State authorities: ATl-revenue accrues to the Commonwealth, 
which repays the State for service such as education,. police, ete. New 
licenses:to- retail intoxicating. liquors are not granted, and: existing. licenses: 
may be renewed for the same premises only. Crown lands im the Territory. 
may not be sold or converted into freehold. 

The Seat of Government (Administration) Act of 1924:provided: for. the. 
establishment of a: Federal Capital: Commission: of three members. to be 
appointed by the Goverrior-General.. The powers of the Commission: include 
the general ‘municipal government of the Territory, the control and .-manage-- 
ment. of Crown lands, the levying and collection of rates upon lands . 
alienated or leased frony the Crown, the consttuetion and mraintertance’ of 
tramways, roads, ete, and. of public utility services, the construction of 
works and buildings forthe Commission, and, subject to the approval ‘of: the 
Minister for Home and Territories, the construction of works and buildings 
required by the Commonwealth in. the Territory. The Commission. was 
appointed in October; 1924: ; 

In 1918’ the name “Canberra ” was chosen for the Federal: Capital City; 
and the work of construction was inaugurated: Slow progress has. beer 
made, but in 1991 a Fedéral Capital: Advisory Committee was* appointed 
with .a: view to providing’ a scheme of works which would: enable-the early: 
transfer ofthe Federal Parliament and Central. Government: offices: to the 
chosen site.. The:seheme of works drawn: up by the Committee’ providedia: 
programme of works: costing £1;799,000, which would enable the-transfer’of’ 
the Government to' Canberra in: three:years. The general.principles of the: 
scheme were approved by Cabinet, but subsequently. the. programme. was: 
modified considerably. During the year ended: 380th Jume, 1924;.the-expen+ 
diture in respect of the Federal Capital. Territory was: £562,997; and the 
receipts amounted to £63,648; the net expenditure being: £499, 349 as com: 
pared with £354,041 in the previous year. 
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DEFENCE. 


(Fen the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power, subject to 
Imperial approval, to legislate for the naval and military defence of Aus- 
tralia, and for the control of the forces to execute and maintain the federal 
laws. The Constitution provides that the States may not raise nor maintain 
forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth to protect every State against in- 
vasion, and, on the application of the Executive Government of the State, 
against domestic violence. It is provided in the Defence Act that the 
Citizen Forces may not be called out nor utilised in connection with an 
industrial dispute. 


In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 


The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on Ist 
January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year is prescribed 
by the Act, the trainees being classified as follows:—Junior cadets, 12 to 14 
years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; citizen forces, 18 to 26 years. 
The duration of the training was curtailed during the war period, also in 
1921 and in 1922 owing to financial considerations and the resolutions 
passed at the Washington Conference on limitation of armaments. 


At present, training is commenced by senior cadets in the year in which 
they reach the age of 16 years, two years later they are transferred to the 
citizen forces to undergo courses during another period of two years. The 
training of boys under 16 years as part of the defence system was suspended 
in 1922, though they were still required to register during the months of 
January and February of the year in which they reached the age of 14 years. 
Recently arrangements were made to resume the training of junior cadets, 
on the condition that the State Governments would meet the ordinary 
expenses and provide facilities for school teachers to qualify as military 
instructors. It has been decided also to reduce the training of senior cadets | 
by one year and to increase the training of citizen forces by a similar 
period. : 


Miuirary DEFENCE. 


‘The Commonwealth is organised for defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Berrier district, which are 
attached to Queensland and South Australia respectively, and the Denili- 
quin, Moama, and Corowa districts attached to Victoria. 


A military college ig maintained at Duntroon in the Federal Capital 
Territory for the training of officers. 
* 59109-—D 
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The following table shows the strength of the military forces of the 
Commonwealth on 1st August, 1924 :— 


Engineer, Officers. 7 
wititary Distt, | Pomme] Cia Indie Goce] ae, | tae | Cadets, | TOM 
corps: tachea,| Reserve. 


1. Queensland... 150 4,331 56 1,380 56 3,859 | 9,841 
2. New South Wales .. 640 | 14,748 1 160 i 4,525 139 14,392 | 34,416 
3. MVietonia .... 4 > 508%) 1E723: 1 185; 3,977 | 145.) 10,497 4 27,042 
4, South Australias ...|. 95 3,855 a 7 1,122%) 40°! 3,518) 8,660 


5. Western Austrilia.:.) 125: 1 2. one 
6. Tasmenia: pe 1815) 
Military Coallege:. ; 

Other... 


| 284° SMe} BF 2,098} 5,260 
2k 880)! 2B) 830] 2,438: 
ee) | 2 Son i 


. 


a wwoneweo 
tp 
oS 


“108 


Tétal 


ores ae 479° 13,078 436+ 35,194 | 87,807 


Navan Drverce: 

The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the- Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial. Government and the Governments 
of Anstraliavand: New ‘Zealand until 1913, wher: the Imperial squadron: was 
replaced by: Australian ovarcyessels.: 


The fleet’ of the Australian Navy consists of 4 light cruisers, 12 destroyers 
and a parent ship, 1 submarine, 3 sloops;:2 fleet auxiliaries;-3 depét*ships;: 
and. a-boys’ training..ships. Of these, the-following are in reserve :—1 light 
eruiser,: 8 destroyers,:1 sloop,.1 submarine; and.2 fleet. auxiliaries: 

There: were 867: offiters:and:3 826 ratings on active service in the Royal 
Australian Navy in>Septembér, 1924, about 84 per cent. of the-officers’ and. 
90 per cent.-of the: men were: Australians; the remainder being on “loan from 
the Royal: Navy... 

Reserves’ of: officers and-inren for the Royal ‘Australian “Navy are provided: 
from. four services; vizi:—(a} Ratings who -have completed -periods. of ‘ser- 
vice; (6). officers ::permanently., employed. .in..the-.-mercantile. marine; (c¢) 
compulsory trainees of citizen :forces;- (2): volunteers enroHed for service ‘in, 
any..capacity in-time of war ‘or:emergeney.,. The personnel. of the Reserve 
in. November, 71924, numbered-9,6408-vizy. adults,. 5,984, and: cadets, :3,6662 

Junior officers -are“trained ‘at the<Naval: College, Jervis: Bay, and“junior 
seamen ratings on:the TE. MsA:S:“ Tingira”? at Sydney: The general:depdt: 
of the. Navy is at: Westernport; Victoria,’ where the more advanced: training: 
of officers and-men is condueted,: 


ATR @DEFER CRE 
An Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established in192t: 
by proclamation under the Defence Act. It formed part of the military 
forces until the Air Force Act was: passed in September, 1923, to provide for 
its administration as a separate branch of the defence system. 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales the State has established a system of national educa- 
tion which embraces all branches of primary, secondary, and technical 
education, and it contributes considerable sums towards the maintenance of 
the University of Sydney. In addition to the State schools, there are 
numerous private educational institutions subject to State inspection, of 
_ which the majority are conducted under the auspices of the religious 
denominations. : 


Development of the present School System. 


The first sehool in New South Wales was established in 1792 by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. But, as late as 
1845, a committee of inquiry reported that more than cne-half of the 
children of New South Wales (then including Victoria and Queensland) were 
not receiving any education. , 

Until the year 1848, education in New South Wales was conducted mainly 
by the religious denominations, with monetary assistance from the Govern- 
ment. But in that year an undenominational scheme of education, or the 
national system, as it was called, was introduced and condacted side by side 
with the denominational schools, each group of schools being placed under a 
separate board. The existence of these two boards continued until 1867, 
when the Public Schools Act provided for the continuance of the two classes 
of schools, but placed all schools receiving aid from the State under the 
control of the Council of Education, a board app:inted by the Government. 
In practice the public schools were administered entirely by this board, and 
the denominational schools were governed partly by the Council and partly 
by the various religious bodies by which they were founded. From this dual 
control, transition was made to the present centralised system by the Public 
Instruction Act, 1880, which abolished all State aid to denominational 
education. State supervision of private schools ceased in 1882, when 
financial aid was discontinued. The Act of 1880, as amended by the Free 
Education Act, 1906, the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and the Public 
Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916 and 1917, is the statutory basis of 
the present education system of New South Wales. 

Denominational and other private schools continue in existence without 
endowment, but by virtue of the compulsory education principles of the Act 
of 1916, and of the conditions attaching to bursary awards for secondary 
and tertiary education, all primary schools and most secondary schools 
have become subject to a measure of inspection by officers of the State, and 
are required to conform to the standards prescribed by the Government. In 
December quarter, 1923, approximately 82 per cent. of the children between 
7 and 14 years of age attended State schools, and 18 per cent. attended 
private schools. 

Present Scnoon SystTem. 


The principles of the present State or Public School system were 
originated by the Education Act. 1880, which is still in force, but since 
1899 the growth of new edugational ideals has led to extensive changes 
through endeavours “to construct.a flexible, coherent, and comprehensive 
national system which should correspond with the economic and _ political 
ideals of the people.” Corresponding changes. have been wrought in the 
nature of school work, and in the Primary Syllabus of 1922 the aim of the 
system was thus stated: “The function of a school is to supply the 
circumstances and conditions most ‘favourable to a child’s growth.” No 
particular method of teaching is imposed, and emphasis is laid upon the 
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aequisition of. personal culture and the development of intelligence as well as - 
on the assimilation of useful knowledge. 

Education under this system is secular, free and compulsory, each of these 
principles being enjoined by statute. The Act of 1880 provides that “ the 
teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words ‘secular instruction” 
shall be held to include general religious teaching as distinguished from 
dogmatical or polemical theology ” : ‘general religious instruction is given 
by” teachers, and for limited ‘periods, with the consent of parents, by 
ministers of religion. The Free Education Act, 1906, provided that all 
education in State primary schools must be free ; fees, in secondary schools 
were abolished by regulation in 1911, but were reimposed in 1923. The 
Act of 1880 provided that attendance of children at school be compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years, but the Amending Act of 1916 raised 
the compulsory age at beginning to 7 years. 

The State Schaol system is subject to central guidance and control, being 
administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through a permanent 
Director of Educaticn, who is Under-Secretary of the Department of 
Education. Eencncaly the whole of the expenditure on State education is 
provided by appropriation from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The complete scheme of education, as established, insures co-ordination 
between both public and private schools, and provides a direct avenue from 
Kindergarten to University. The various stages are marked by examinations 
designed to test the fitness of candidates for higher education. Assistance 
to obtain secondary and tertiary education is accorded by the State through 
the bursary system to promising students who lack financial means. 


Census Resulis. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons receiving education and of the extent 
to which the rudiments of education—reading and writing—had been 
acquired at the censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921! are shown in the Year Book 
for 1922 at pages 148-150. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHING Starrs, 

The following table shows the total number cf public and. private schools 
in operation at the end of 1901, 1911, and of each of the past five years, and 
the aggregate teaching staff in each group. The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools include secondary 
schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, Technical Colleges 
and Trade Schools, Free Kindergarten and schools maintained by charitable 
organisations, sborthand and business colleges, etc. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 


Year. Hi In Public Schools. * Tn Private Schools. 


en Ne ! Grand - 
Public. vate. ba = phe oo 
ublic Private.; Total | Total. 
“ Men. Women.; Total. | Men. |Women.| Total, 


_ 1901 | 2,745 | 890 | 3,635 | 2,829 | 2,318 
1911 | 3,125 | 757) 3,882 || 3,165 | 3,034 
1919 | 3,124 | 678 | 3,802 | 


5,147 | 337 | 2,303 | 2,640 7,787 
6,199 | 366 | 2,262 | 2,628 8,827 
3,410 | 4,806 | 8,216 | 387 | 2,867 | 2,754 | 10,970 


1920 3,163 | 679 | 3,842 i 3,432 | 4,948 | 8,380 | 431 | 2,860 | 2,791 | 11,171 
1921 3,216 | 677 | 3,893 || 3,554 | 5,118 | 8,872 | 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 11,600 
1922 3,213 | 678 | 2,891 |) 3,696 | 5,310 | 9,006 | 461 | 2,485 | 2,946 | 11,952 


5,081 | 9,224 | 476 | 2,562 | 3,038 | 12,262 


t 
1923 | 3,243] 681 | am | 3,843 


* Including wibeidined: schools. 


The number of teachers shown above excludes, in the case of public 
schools, students in training, who numbered 842 in 1923, and in the case of 
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private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, who numbered 329 males and 
814 females, sume of whom doubtless attended more than one school and 
appear in more-than one return. 

In the State schools the men employed as teachers outnumbered tha 
women until 1912, but the proportion of men in 1923 was only 42 per ceu 
of the totai, a slight increase since the previous year. In the private schooi. 
the proportion of imen teachers has been smail always, but it shows a 
-tendency to increase. Men constituted only {6 per cent. of the full-time 
teaching staff of private schools in 1923. 


. 


ScHOoL fo 

A comparative review of the enrolment children at public and private 
schools is restricicd-to the last qaarter in each year, as the figures formerly 
collected in regard 10 private schoo's relate only to that period. “The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment during the December quarter at 
all schools and colleges in: the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and technical, 
trade and business schools and colleges* :— 


Proportion of 


Public Schools.t Private Schools. Total | Scholars Enrolled. 

Year.j-~ a a : a i — ~) Enrol | : ; . 

| Total. | Boys | Girls. | Total. tei ke Rah Sena 

i ' 2 | di | j per cent. | per cent. 
1901 | 120,97) i | 27.165 | | 33,674 | N37 | 271,625 1 i 776 22-4 
1912 116,317 26,982 | 34,588 éI “550 283,56)! 18°3 21°7 
43919 | 150°465 34,267 | 40, 669 | 74,986 363. 867, 794 20°6 
1920 | 156,068 | 342254 | 49-085 | 74,329 | 374.030 i AOL 19-9 
1921 163,699 1 85,903 | rae 7x,469 5 393, 688 | S01 19-9 
1922 | 187,503 36,525 © 43,722 | 80,247 401,778 | 80-1 19°9 
1923 | 170 616 | 36,632 | 44,091 | 80,523) 403,971, 803 | 19-7 
i bps i | 


7 Including subsidised Schouls, _ 

Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased by 56 per cent. 
‘while in the private schools it has risen by only 33 per cent., so that the 
proportion of childven in public schools has ‘advanced from 77°6 per cent. to 
30°3 per cent. In the publie schocls there are more boys than girls, the 
proportions being boys 52 per cent., and girls 48 per ceut. In the private 


schools girls are in the majority, representing 55 per cent. of the 
enrolment. ‘ 
Considering only children for whom eoucatinn? is compulsory, the folowing 


table shows the ‘numbers and proportions taught in purlic and priv ate 
schools, based on the enrolment in December quarter, omitting private 
institutional schools and free kindergartens. The figures for 1911 and 1916 
rélate to children between 6 and 14 years of age, aud those for later years to 
childven between 7 and 14 years :— 


Proportion per cent. 


| 
Year. | Public School:. Private Schools. ‘Total i —--——-— ——=—<—<——SS =. 
: Pubhe Private 
‘ | | Schools, Schools. 
7 | 
it | 199,740 | 46,246 O30 neg 606 | 194 
1916 232,4u8 | f2,568 ;  88h,078 4 S16 IN4 
W917; 218,995 | 45,628 84.623 | 82:7 17°3 
Ig2t | PAB.IRE | AB, 664 299.800 | 821 179 
1922 | BA3 73 55,361 BOS, Ind i 8271 17.9 
1923 | 253,846 | 860 | 214,708 | $2°3 177 
if 7 


* ‘The numbers of pupils so excluded ‘were as follows in 1924 vening continuation, about 4,000 : 
schools for deaf mutes, ete., 210; private charitable, 1,256 ; free teryarten, 979; technical co leges 
and trade schools. 10,234 ; business colleges and shorthand ‘schoo's, 7,523, 
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Apparently the proportion of children of statutory ages attending private 
schools decreased between 1911 and the introduction of provision for 
enforcing compulsory attendance in 1916, and increased thereafter. 


Movement of School Population. 


_A very considezable movement of pupils from one school to another occurs 
during the year, and this is occasioned only to a smal] extent by transfers 
from primary to secondary schools, which oecur usually at the beginning of 
the year. The total number of dual enrolments effected in 1923 was 74,809, 
of which 54,290 were due to pupils transferring from one public school to 
another; 7,917 from one private school to another ; about 7,500 from private 
to public schools, and 5,102 from public to private schools. The total move- 
ment. of school population during the year was L7 per cent. of the individual 
enrolments. 
CHitpren Receivixe Epucation. 


The total number of individual pupils who received instruction in schools 
in New South Wales at any time during 1923 was 439,705, and of these 
357,044 were last enrolled at public schools and 82,661 at private schools. 

From the approximate results of tests made it is apparent that a consider- 
able number of children between the ages of 7 and 13 years, when education 
is compulsory, are not enrolled in sehools for the whole of those years, 
although they may be attending school for most of the statutory period. 
The children not enrolled in schools include those receiving instruction at 
home (numbering 12,181 at the Census of 1921), those exempt from further 
attendance for special reasons on attaining the age of 13 years, and those who 
are inaccessible to schools or who are mentally or physically deficient. The 
institution of a system of teaching isolated pupiis by correspondence, the 
provision of conveyance facilities, and of subsidies for private teachers of 
small rural schools are now doing much to reduce the number of children 
not reached by the educaticn system. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that of the persons married in New South Wales in 1923, less than two 
per 1,000 could not sign their names. 

An interesting test of the efficacy of the compulsory attendance provisions 
during the last fonr years iv provided in the following table, which indicates 
the proportion of the effective enrolment in each year to the estimated number 
of children “ requiring education ” :— 


| Esti mated. Children Estimated Aversee : 
Number of Other Ages. Number Weekly Enrolment: Proportional 
Year- of Children of Enrolled of Children dixvite December Fifective 
School Age in (December requiring Querter, Enrolment. 
December. | Quarter). Education. ore 
speaks ; 
} i per cent, 
1920 301.300 | 87,027 388,327 i 352,719 90°8 
1921 311,800 | 93.888 405,688 371,952 91-7 
1922 320,900 | 93,344 414,244 | 375 930 90°8 
1923 328,500 ! 94,265 | 422,765 | 384,064 90°S * 


These figures indicate that the effective enrolment in schools is approximately 
91 per cent. of the number of children “requiring education.” The com- 
parison, however, is vitiated by the fact that the ‘number of children of 
other ages” included in it is a.gross enrolment, and therefore is in excess 
of thé number of children of those ages requiring education. Moreover, it 
is probable that the effective enrolment. of children outside the ages of 
compulsory attendance, especially of the very young children, is proportion- 
ally lower than that of children for whom educatioa is obligatory. 
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A less comprehensive, though more accurate, test of the provisions for 
compulsory attendance is obtained by considering the average’ number of 
pupils present each day in relation to the average number enrolled each 
week, pupils being omitted from the roll as they leave school. The 
following comparison is made on this principle, secondary schools being 
included :— 


1 


Pablic Schools. | Private Schools. 
Year. Average | Average | Ratio ef At- : Average Average Ratio of 
Weekly \ Daily tendanee to Weekly Daily ; Attendance to 
Enrolmest. | Attendance. | Enrolment. Enrolment. Attendance. | Enrolinent. 
. == = 7 i 
| percent. | per cent. 
ION. 208,835 160,776 «| 790 ae 52,192 * 
1916 246,572 | 200,635 | 81:3 * 56,880 bi 
1919; 261,778 212.873 | 813 64,851 53,937 83-2 
1920 | 279,944 | 234,657 $3°8 72,109 59,495 82°3 
1921 292,264 248,605 | 8571 | 74,206 64,172 86-4 
1922 200,827 | 254,382 ! 84:5 | 76,328 66,340 86°74. 
1923 304,287 | 254,633 837 | 76,414 66,450 &6°9 
| i | 


* Not.available. 


The marked improvement in attendance in publie schools since 1916 is 
due to the operation of the amended law relating to school attendance. 
The low proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average 
children attend less than four and a half days in a school week of five days. 

The attendance cf children at school is affected adversely by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and—particularly in country districts. where trans- 
port facilities are lacking-——by melement weather. The attendance of boys. 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Age Distribution of Pupils. 

The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at schools. 
during the last five years. The figures represent the gross enrolment during 
December quarter at primary and #econdary schools omitting thcse 
enumerated at the foot of. page 49. 


Public Schools. Private Srhools: 
Year. : PETES ro 
Utider 4, YODER | 14 years Under 7 years 14-years ; 
d + Total. | nd ‘ Total. 
an ‘ota 7 years. aner 14. and over. 


7 years, under 14, | and over. 


23,461 | 288,932. 13,195 | 50,739 | 11,002 74,936 


1919 | 37,935 | 227,535 
24,761 | 299,601 | 12,1387 | 51,392 | 10,810 | 44,339 


1920 | 39;219 | 235,611 


1921 | 41,933 | 246,186 | 27,154 | 315,298 | 12,622 | 53,664 | 12,174. | 78,460 

1922 | 41,572 253,073 | 26,886 | 321,531 | 13,092 55,361 | 11,794 | 80,247 

1923 | 42,723. 258,845 | 26,674 | 228,248 | 13,066 | 55,860 | 11,797 | 80,723 
| 


ae a 


The numbers of pupils following super-primary courses of instruction. in 
1923 were 36,020 in public schools and 10,914 in private schools. Most of 
these were above the statutory age. 

In 1923 there. were enrolled 55,794 children below the statutory school 
age— 28,241 boys and 27,553 girls ; and 38,471 pupils were over 14 years of 
age—19,231 boys and 19,240 girls. 

More information as to the ages of children attending public primary 
schools may be obtained from a table published annually in the report 
of the. Minister for Education. That table shows also the ages of children in the 
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various school classes, and, considered in conjunction with the primary and 
secondary school syllabuses, affords an excellent means of gauging the 
educational progress of school children as a whole. 


RELIGIONS. 


Particulars of the religion of each child attending a public school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 

Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated at the foot of page 49) during 
the December quarter of various years is given below. The figures, being 
on the sane plane of comparison for each year, illustrate the progress of 
each main type of denominational schovl during the period :— 


Public Schools— | Private Schools— 
use| Peromination of Children Dnrolled. : Denomination of Schools. 
1 j ; | Church © . 
Ghat athe, | AOHRE: [sotoaae| oer. | Tok | Gata, [hata | omer, 
\ { i 
1901 | 109,876 31,054 | 23,511 | 24,971 ; 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 | 1,839 
1911} 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,337 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 46,097 | 10,141 | 2,015 
1919] 159.876 | 33,607 | 34,165 | 41,514 | 19,769 | 4,715 , 60,271 | 8,244 | 1,706 
1920 | 166,733 | 34,500 | 35,491 | 42,776 | 20,191 | 4,749 | 60,196 | 7,541 1,853 
1921 | 176,998 | 33,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 2,004 
“1922 | 180,888 | 35,458 | 38,829 | 45,104 ) 21,252 | 5,288 | 64,693 | 8,255 | 2,013 
_1923 | 185,140 | 35,549 | 39,828 | 45,816 | 21,915 5,128 | 65,222 | 8,371 | 2,002 
i i i l 
Proportion Per Cent. of Lotal Number of Pupils Enrolled. 
7 5 
1901] 405 | 14 | 87 | 92 | 78 , 15 | 153 | 50 | 06 
1911 419 10-9 93 ' 108 53 | 12 163 | 36 07 
1919 43-9 9°3 9°4 | 114 54 | 13 16°6 22 0-5 
1920 44°6 | 9-2 95 14 54 | 1:3 16°] 20 05 
4921 45:0 | 9-0 9°5 11-2 53: 14 =, 160 21 | O05 
1922 45:0 88 | O97 11-2 53 | 13.) «161 21 05 
1923 45:3 | 87 97 11:2 54 5 13 | 159 2-0 0°5 
H | ! } 


Tn 1923 the number of children enrolled at schools of “other” religious 
denominations as shown in the last column, were as follow :~-Presbyterian 
914, Methodist 672, Seventh Day Adventist 340, Lutheran 76. 

The yurils attending Roman Catholic schools constitute approximately 
81 per cent. of the pupils‘attending private schools and 16 per cent. of the 
total pupils at ail schools. The proportion of children of each denomination, 
except Roman Catholic, attending public schools has tended to increase or 
bas remained constant. Although the proportion per cent. of Roman Catholic 
children enrolled in State schools declined from 10-9 to 9°0 per cent. between 
1911 and 1921, the proportion of children enrolled in Roman Catholic schools 
also declined from 163 to 16-0 per cent. of the total. This decline is 
coincident with a decrease in the proportion of persons of the Roman 
Catholic faith in the population. The increase in the proportion of children 
belonging to the Church of England is coincident with an increase in tie 
proportion of persons of that faith. 


The enrolment at undenominational schools has diminished considerably 
since 1901. 
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.fteligious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction may 
be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies 
for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction given in 
primary schools during the past five years by representatives of the various 
denominations :— 


Number of Lessons. 


| 
Denomination. | i 
| 1918, | 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 
- 2 no \ us 2 died 
i | | | | 
Chureh of England... ... 28,444 | 84,363 | 40,530 | 40,517 | 41,910 
Roman Catholic we 1,167 A477 1,696 2,034 | . 2,163 
Presbyterian... or we 7,626 9,005 12,684 12,769 | 14,291 
Methédist oe | 11,472 | 13,504 | 17,314 | 17,834 | 19,701 
Other Denominations ... | 5,893 | 7,018 8,605 10,341 9,870 
Total | 54,602 | 65,957 | 80,829 | $3,495 | 87,935 
| j 


Stare ScHoos. 

The following tabie affords a coniparison between the numbers cf the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial 
control, and the numbers open at later periods. 


{ 
Schools at end of year. 


Type of School. ; a 
1881. 1s0l, | 1902. 1911. 1921. | 1928, . 
i a! 
| | 
Secondary Schools— | | 
High .., os bie ee sie | 5 | 4 8 27 | 28 
Intermediate High ... - ain bee. G sia fe 25 | 29 
District .., as ae seal re) dese d ae a ve 13 | 14 
Continuation Schools — | | 
Commercial —... ash “ ve ey ee weer PI j 15 | 16 
Junior Technical te ees Bicep Ft ses wee oe 26 | 24 
Domestic ee 5 ned Sees Sch eas l 46 | 46 
Rural Schools... a sat 1 oes vee bes ace 12 
*Composite ss is i aS 78 113 145 57 | 328 
t 1 | 
Total—Secondary and Con- i 
tinuation Schools... sil 58 83 7 | 1538 209 497 
[= Se 
Primary Schools— | | 
Public os i wt 1,097 1,686 1,874 ; 1,915 | 2,020 | 2,001 
Provisional ... 227 «| 8320 398 | 475 | 477 | 25 
Half-time re er | 83+ | 280 414 271 3 90 | 92 
House-to-house and Travelling; ar $3 | Wo} 6 i 4: 1 
Correspondence... ei ves vee | a | , 5 3 
Subsidised Aes aes 23 eae 4 as we | 44 546 54) 
Evening Schools— | ot 
Primary ... a3 es exe 33 | 13 34 16 iz! 
Continuation oe - a oi ane al 18 46 | 49 
Industrial and Reformatory — ...! 2 3 4 | 2 3) 3 
| | _ | 
Total—Primary ... =... ...] 1,852 | 2,385 | 2,741 JUIF | 3,189 | 3,215 
Number of Schools: per 1,000 of | ; | 
population— | 
Primary ... sd i, «| 173! 2-05 199 | 1°83 150, 45 
Secondary and Continuation ... O07 | 07 0) 0 2 


* Superior Public Schools. } Including Third Time Schools. 
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The number of schools is not of itself an accurate indication of the 
effective provision of educational facilities, even when considered in relation 
to population. Population has tended increasingly to congregate in cities 
and other urban centres, where schools have grown in size, rather than 
in numbers, while, with the decline of the birth-rate, the proportion of 
children in the population has diminished. For these reasons the relative 
number of public schools required has decreased, but on the other band 
the proportionate number of private schools also has decreased heavily. 

The smal} number of secondary schools provided prior to 1912 is shown in 
the table, which indicates also the great expansion which occurred thereafter, 
the increase being from eight in 1911 to sixty-five in 1921, largely due to the 
provision of High and District Schools in country towns. In 1921 the post- 
primary courses, formerly given in Superior Public Schools, were revived. 


A notable feature is the changes among schools provided in rurai districts 
where population is scanty. Provisional schools have increased in numbers 
but part-time schools (Half-time, House to House, and Travelling), have in 
many cases been supplanted by smaller full-time schools, subsidised by the 
Government, and by correspondence schools. 


Evening schools have never operated extensively, but recent innovations 
have increased their popularity. 


Primary Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified 
broadly into three groups,—(a) Primary and superior schools in more or less 
populous centres ; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz., 
provisional, half-time, and subsidised schools ; and (c) correspondence 
schools, instructing children so isolated as to be unable to attend school. 


The schools are classified acccrding to the average attendance into six 
classes. Tue number in each group, as from Ist January, 1924, is shown in 
the following statement ; each pair of half-time schools is counted as one. 


Class of | Average Schools in ! Class of Schools in 
School. | Attendance. | Operation. i School. Operation. 
ii 
I. : Over 1,000 51 | Central Junior Tech- 

II. | 751-1,000 33 miele, ae | 

Hi. 541-750 45 i Infants ... ak es 17 

IV. | 201-540 147 | Subsidised —... si 541 

Vv. i 41-200 535 | Reformatory ... cen 3 

VL., Provisional, Half.) 40 and under 1,748 I Evening Continuation 49 

time, and Travelling. 


A Public School may be established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most schools boys and girls are taught ° 
together, but schools with an average attendance of 360 pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with ar attendance exceeding 600 into three 
departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants. 


The infants’ course extends overa period of two years. The primary course 
for older children, completed generally between the ages of 13 and 14 years, 
includes English, mathematics, geography, elementary science, nature know- 
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ledge, civics and morals (history, Scripture, moral duties and citizenship), 
art and manual work, music, and physical education as prescribed in the 
syllabus issued by the Department of Education, 


| Schools in Sparsely Settled Districts. 


Provisional schools are maintained where there is an attendance of at 
least ten pupils, and in-places where doubt exists as to the permanence of 
the settlement. Half-time schools are established wherea number of children 
sufficient to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in 
two groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory study 
shall occupy the time of each pupil in. his absence from either school. The 
course of instruction in provisional and half-time schools follows the course 
of full-time schools. 


Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for the 
daily conveyance to a central school of the pupils from the surrounding 
neighbourhood. In such eases local committees consisting of parents, the 
teacher of the certral school, and other persons of repute, are required to 
assume responsibility for entering and supervising the carriage of the child- 
ren, but the cost of conveyance is defrayed by the Department according to 
fixed rates. In 1924 about 10,400 pupils were conveyed to 1,260 central 
schools, principally at daily rates. 


Travelling schools were established to visit localities where families are 
so isolated that two cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, 
and a tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to teach for’a week at a time at 
each centre in his circuit. Coincident with the development of corres- 
pondence schools, there has been a reduction in the number of travelling 
schools, and only one was in operation during 1923. 


Another type of school for the benefit of families in remote districts is the 
subsidised school, which may be formed where two or more families combine 
to engage a teacher. The teacher, if approved by the Department of 
Education, is paid an annual subsidy at a rate based on the average attend- 
ance, viz.,.in the eastern portion of the State £5 per pupil up to a maximum 
of £70, and in the western division £6 per pupil up to £80. The course 
is as far as practicable the same as in primary schools, and the subsidised 

schools are subject.to inspection by the State school inspectors. A subsidised 

school may he established by a single family with at least four children of 
school age. Asan alternative to subsidising a teacher, payments may be 
made under certain conditions as an aid towards boarding children ‘in a 
township for the purpose of attending a. public school. 


Correspondence Schools. 


At the beginning of 1916, further efforts were made, by means of teaching 
by correspondence, to extend educational facilities to children in remote 
localities. The experiment was commenced with three pupils, and met with 
such success that operations have been extended considerably. The course 
of instruction covers the ordinary primary course up to the standard of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination, and some of the pupils have passed this 
test with credit. A pupil is not admitted before the age of 7 years, and the 
young children are taught by kindergarden teachers, illustration being 
employed largely with satisfactory results. There were three correspondenve 
schools in operation at the end of 1923 with an enrolment of nearly 2,000 
pupils taught by thirty-eight teachers. In 1924 the schcols were consolidated 
and placed under the supervision of one headmaster, 
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Reformatories. 


Special provision for delinquent children has been made at State reforma- 
tories and similar establishments, and at a truancy school. At three 
institutions schools are maintained and in other places the children -attend 
public schools. Statistics of such pupils are inciuded in those relating to 
State schools, as shown in this chapter, and other details. regarding the 
reformative treatment of children are given in the chapter “ Social *Con- 
ditions ” of this Year Book. 


The State has not yet established an institution for the education of 
feeble-minded children, but a site for the erection of homes has been pur- 
chased. The education of blind, deaf, and dumb children also is left 
practically to private organisations, one institution being subsidised by the 
State. Statistics as to retardation are collected by the Department of 
Education. 


SECONDARY EpucaTIon IN Sratk ScHOOLs. 


Prior to the year 1912 the facilities provided by the State for secondary 
education had grown slowly and were then limited to eight High Schools at 
which students were required to pay fees. But in that year a comprehen- 
sive system of free secondary education was instituted. All fees were 
abolished, the number of bursaries and schoiarships was greatly increased, 
and, later on, text books were provided free to all students. The provision 
of facilities on these liberal terms caused a strong demand for secondary 
education, and, within the next ten years the number of students attend- 
ing high and district schools trebled, the number of students enrolled during 
1929 being more than 15,500. Fees were re-imposed in High Schools in 
1923. 


Admission to High Schools is gained by competitive examination, and 
only properly qualified pupus are allowed to enter. The courses of inetruc- 
tion cover five years, leading to the Leaving Certificate Examination, at 
which candidates may matriculate, while the courses of instruction at 
Intermediate High and District Schools cover tlie first three years of that 
course, leading to the Intermediate Certificate Examination. The courses 
are for the most part educational only, but the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational qualifi- 
cation for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, banks, 
and kindred bodies, 


Secondary courses with a more directly vocational bias are provided also 
in Superior or Continuation Schools, some of which have been converted 
ints Intermediate High Schools providing commercial courses. 


At the end of 1923 there were nine High Schools in the metropolitan 
area (including a Technical High School) and nineteen in the country 
districts providing a full course of instruction. At all of these fees to the 
amount of £2 2s. per term are charged, subject to exemptions in certain 
cases by the Minister. There were twenty-nine Intermediate High Schools; 
sixteen being in the country, and fourteen District Schools, at which 
s:condary education is free, a deposit of £1 being required in certain cases 
a: a guarantee of attendance for at least one year. 


Certain large primary schools. in the country districts, where secondary 
schools are not readily accessible, commenced in 1921 to provide composite 
courses of study leading to the Intermediate Certificate, the Commercial 
Superior Public Schoo] Certificate, and the Public Service Entrance Examin 
ations. 
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The following statement shows the number of pupils receiving secondary 
education at State schools in 1923, in comparison with the number in 1913, 
the first year for which particulars are available :— 


1913. | 1993. 
t 
Se rools, Soy ek ae ; = 
Number Gross ae Number Gross | ght 
of schools.| Enrolment. Attendance, °F Schools. Enrolment. | s ttendance. 
High and District .. ..{ 42 | 6,392 | 4,712 | 71 | 16,518 | 12,849 
Superior Public (Day Con- - ~ -—|—- 
tinuation) — | 
Commerci tl a ees 32 1,724 883 | 16 1,641 1,031 
Junior Tecanical wee a 20 804 416 24 5,311 3,639 
Domestic ... ioe ice 52 1,601 778 3 46 8,337 5,404 
Total, Superior... se 104 4,129 2.077 86 15,289 10,074 
| =. =. Ey pe ee 
Bara 2. Ge etic Bagll. alke hn wer 12 584 443 
Composite* .., oe Cle te06 sts ee 328 3,634+ | 3,047 
Total, Secondary and --—| = 4 is pce 
Supe: Primary —...{, 146 | 10,521 | 6,789 497 | 36,020 | 26,413 
= Secondary pupils. tT Net enrolment. , : 


The average daily attendance of secondary pupils has increased almost 
four-fold during the last ten years, the increase being greatest in continuation 
schools. 

Growth of High Schools. 


The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools maintained by the State. In addition to the holders of bursaries 
as shown in the tables there were 250 holders of scholarships in 1911 and 
1,165 in 1916, In later years scholarships were not awarded, all pupils being 
supplied with text-books free of cost. 


rei Pupils. 

| aa Inter- peice Enrolment ( | Cost per 

Year, oen. mediate ie promment | Average | oe head of 
*| Schools. . | Total | Avrage | Attend | * | enrolment. 

M. F. Total, | ‘otal, Weekly ance, 7 

; - | £os.d. 
1901 | er 1%! il a7 676 526 489 + 915 2 
1911, 8 ve | 59 38 97 2,293 1,864 | 1,786; 201 ;10 6 10 


1916 | 19 3 (195 | 146 | 341 | 5,888 | 5,193) 4,780) 748/21 8 0 
1919 | 23 4 (| 2299 215 | 444 | 7,750} 6,744 5,916 | 990] 1616 8 
1920/ 27 | 23 | 310 274 | 584 | 12,636 | 9,575 | 8,805 1,064] 18 2 0 
1921 | 27 | 25 | 349 | 299 | 648 | 14,247) 12,199 | 11,253 11,005] 17 10 0 
1922 | 298 | 26 | 371 | 318 | 689 | 15,537 | 13,151 | 12,106 | 923} 1719 3 

6 


1923 | 28 | 29 396 | 307 | 703 15,099 | 12,883 | 11,882 | 830 | 1417 


“Tucluding buildings. + Not available. 


The rapid expansion in secondary schools affords evidence of a widespread 
desire for education among the people, and the anxiety to take advantage of 
the improved facilities has imposed on the Department the necessity of 
excluding by means of competitive examination for admission those less 
qualified to benefit by a course of secondary education. A corresponding 
growth in the number of University undergraduates is evident after 1916, 
in which year students educated entirely under the new system introdueod 
in 1911 had reached the stage for matriculation. Fees in High Schools 
were reimposed in 1923, and the enrolment decreased, notwithstanding the 
opening of three new intermediate schools and an increase of fourteen 
teachers. There was, however, a marked increase in enrolment at day con- 
tinuation schools. 
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Arrangements are being made ior the establishment of hostels in connec- 
tion with the High Schools in country districts; five hostels are: already 
open and sites have been purchased for two others. ; 


Evenine Continuation Scoots. 

Evening Continuation Schools have been established by the State for 
the benefit of those who leave schoo! at the termination of the primary course 
to engage in occupations, They are organised on the same lines as the Day 
Continuation Schools. ‘The courses, which extend over a period of two years, 
are similar, though they are necessarily modified for pupils who work during 
the day, and attend the classes for only a few hours per week. An Evening 
Continuation School may be established in any centre where the number of 
students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. A fee of 
6d. per week is charged, but it is refunded at the end of each year to the 
students whose conduct and attendance have been satisfactory. The average 
age of the pupils attending the Evening Continuation Schools is 18 years. 

The following is the record. of the Evening Continuation Schools: for the 
years 1922 and 1923 :— 


1 
: 3922, 1923. 
Classification. Fn at ne || ~ bw / eer \ 
Nowber/ average | average | Souber] Average | pverage 
Schools. | Enrolment. Attendance. ) schools. ! Enrolment, Attendance, 
Junior Technical (Boys)... 17 ; 1,515 | 1.175 18 1,508 | 1,184 
Commercial (Boys) se We} (4,728 | 1, B26 18 3,691 | 1,329 
Domestic (Girls) ... ae 13: 927 | 596. 13 1,049 | 695 
: st i ~ si : 
Total wae ae A7 4,170 | 3,127 49 4,248 3,208 


A large increase has occurred in the enrolment and attendanee-since 1920, 
due partly to the opening of new schools, but also to reorganisation cf the 
curricula and the addition of social attractions for pupils. 


Private ScHOOLs. 

The position of private schools in the education system of the State is 
distussed on page 47. 

By virtue of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years must be proviced with efficient education, | 
andaschool is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by the Minister | 
of Education, who takes into account the standard of instruction, the 
qualifications of the teachers, the suitableness of the school premises, and 
the general conduct of the school. This provision applies to both primary 
and secondazy schools where children of statutory ages are educated. The 
conditions upon which benefits wmder the. Bursary Endowment Act are 
extended to private secondary schoals involve a similar inspection and certifi- 
cation, and nearly all of them have been registered by the Department of 
Education. The standards of instruction required of private schools under 
both Acts are the same as those of public schools of similar grade and situa- 
tion. Public examinations are based upon the curricula of State schools, and 
this tends to establish still greater uniformity in the standards of instraction. 

The total number of private schools cértified by the Minister for Education 
in June, 1924, was 730. Of these, 574 were certified under the Public 
Tnstruction (Amendment) Act of 1916, including 65 which were certified for 
the instruction of children up to a.specified age only; 91 secondary -schools 
were registered under the Bursary Endowment as efficient to provide the 
full secondary course ; and 65 were recognised officially as qualified for the 
education of pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary course. 
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State aid to private schools was discontinued in 1882, but between 1883 
and 1899: private schools grew faster than State schools, and the proportion 
of pupils in private schools to the total increased from 16°9 to 22°6 per cent.. 
In the next ten years there was a decline in the number of pupils attending 
private schools, and the proportion fell to 21 per cent. Subsequently: there 
was an increase in enrolment, but it was slower than the increase in State 


school pupils, and the proportion declined further to 19:7 per cent. 
‘The following table affords a comparison of schools of each denomination, 


over an interval of ten years :-— F 
| 1913. | . 1923. 
Classification. | Enrol tl A ge | : IKnrolment| Average 
lSehinete: Teach- Decetiner Daily Av Schools, Teach: | December Daily At- 
ers. Onarter, | terdancea || [Preiser Quarter. .tendance. 
Undenominational 9,910 8,276 i} 150 | 493 8,371 7,210 
Roman Catholic 49,580 | 41,605 447 (2.1380 | 65,222 | 53,032 
Church of England 3,533 2,974 | 58 | 305 | 5,128 4,498 °° 
Presbyterian ... i 4 364 345 | A 60 | 914 §33 
Methodist... ve 2 7 333 316 | 2), 83; 672 622 
Lutheran “e “| 1 ] 31 30; 2 | 25 z 62 
Seventh Day Adventist, 3 13 263 224 © ie Ce 340 263 
Hebrew 1 | 5 577 | 535 | | max 
Total... | 7za 2.586 | 64.591! 54.305 | 681 (3.638 | 80.723! 66,450 


The number of private schools has decreased from 733 to 681, but the: 
enrolment las increased by 16,132. Undenominationai schools have declined 
in number and in enrolment, but all gr op of denominational schools have 
expanded, Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the great majority of - 
the private establishments, inereased -in nember by 12 per cent., and in 
enrolment by 25 per cent. 


The number. of teachers, as shown in the table, does not include those 
who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects cnly. The total number 
of ne teachers shown in the school returrs was 1,007 in’ 1913, end 
1,143 in 1923. I]t is not possible to ascertain the number of individuals 
ee by these figures, because the number of teachers who give instruc- 
tion in more than one school is not recorded. 

Fees are usually charged at private schools, but they vary considerably 
in amount. In certain denominational schools the payment of fees is to 
some extent voluntary, and a number of scholarships and bursaries have been 
provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving students. 

Some of the private schools are residential, and in 1923 there where 73,149 
day scholars and 7,574 boarders. , 

Prior to 1912, when the State system was extended, secondary education 
was left. largely in the hands of private institutions, but particulars of 
secondary pupils were not obtained until !922. The following statement 
shows the number of such pupils enrolled during the December quarter of 
the last two years. 


1922, | 1623. 
Societe Sct se ce ane ae =a 
‘Secondary Pup 1 | Sec ndary Pupils 
Private Schcols. Enrolled. | i Kuroiled. 
Schools. — Se nes 


Boys. Girls. 


i EBON Ss | Girls. | Total. 
I 


Registered tor-— 


Fuil Course se | 4,330 | 4,141 | 8,471 (3,867 | 4,815 | 8.182 
Intermediate Course...) 60 | 902) 1,138 2,040 |g); (875. 997 | 1,852 
Other Private Schools ...: 57} 458; 665 | 1, 123 | 97 | BUT | BTS | 1,120 
! -1 — ! : oo —_—— 

Total wt T5890 984 11 TO Caaas (ans |y0 904 
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There was a marked decrease in the number of boys at registered secondar: 

: y 
schools in 1923 as compared with the previous year, but the number of girls 
who were secondary pupils showed a slight increase. 


Private CHARITABLE SCILOOLS. 


Tn addition to the private schools to which the foregoing tables relate, 
there are schools connect-d with charitable institutions or organisations, 
which are certified under the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916 
for the education of children of statutory school age. There were 18 such 
schools in 1923. Nine were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
3 Church of England, 2 Salvation Army,and 4 were conducted as ragged 
schools. ‘The gross enrolment at the institutional schools during 1923 was 
1,332, and at the ragged schools 188. The Kindergarten. Union. inaintains. - 
fourteen free kindergarten schools and playgrounds for children under 
statutory school age ; the organisation receives a State subsidy. 

The education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. In 1923 there were 107 deaf and 
dumb children, 30 blind children, and one deaf and blind child in the 
institution. Deaf mutes are trained also at two Roman Catholic institutions, 
one at Waratah for girls, with 41 inmates at the end of 1923, and the other, 
recently established at Castle Hill, where 25 boys ave enrolled. 

The total number of privat? charitable schools in 1923 was 36, and there. 
were 136 teachers, ‘The gross enrolment during the year was 2,905 and the 
average daily attendance ?,024. In December quarter there were 2,445 
scholars on the roll, of whom 1,168 were under 7 years of age, 1,150 
between 7 and 14 years, and 127 over 14. 


ScHoon EXAMINATIONS. 


Formerly, public examinations were conducted hy the University for the 
purpose of testing the educational fitness of intending students and of 
vandidates for matriculation The standards of these examinations became 
generally accepted by public bodies. With the reorganisation of the whole 
scheme of secondary education in 1911, which brought about a co-ordination 

of curricula between public and private schools and established secondary 
schools as a connecting link between primary school and University, it 
became necessary to establish a system ot examinations with a wider purpose. 
A new scheme was formulated by the Department of Education with 
the concurrence of the University authorities, who agreed to accept as 
evidence of satisfactory educational qualification appropriate certificates. 
issued by the Department, and, in 1916, the University discontinued holding 
further public examinations, with the exception of an annual special matricu- 
lation examination, on the results of which a number of University scholar- 
ships and prizes are awarded. 

The regulations of the Department provide for the issue of certificates 
which mark detinite stages in the progress of school pupils. The Qualifying 
Certificate indicates that the bolder has completed the primary course 
satisfactorily. and is fitted to enter upon a secondary course of instruction. 
Prior to 1922. every papil was required to pass a written examination in 
order to obtain a Qualifying Certificate. Since that year the certificates are. 
awarded to pupils of the sixth class who, in the judgment of the local] 
inspector, have attained satisfactory results at school tests applied at 
intervals during each year by the principal of the school. The written test 
is applied only to pupils who desire to compete for admission to High Schools 
or for bursaries tenable at Secondary Schools. 
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The Superior Public School Certificate is issued to successful candidates at 
a written examination terminating the continuation course of instruction. 

The Intermediate Certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the first 
three years cf the secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is openene 
on graduation from the full five-years’ secondary course, and is accepted a 
indicative of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in 
matriculation subjects. 


The Board of Examiners in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates consists of the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary Schools 
and four delegates appointed by the University. These examinations have 
been adopted as standards for the admission of persons to the various 
branches of the public service of the State, and are accepted widely in 
commercial circles. 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. 


The number of candidates and of passes at each of the examinations 
during 1922 and 1923 are shown below :— 


1922, | 1923. 

Examinations. Passes. Passes 

Candidates. |---| Candidates. — 
Number. wee a aNee oat 
High School Entrance and Bursary vel 7,946 | 5,633 | 83:9 || 8,429 | 5,869 | 69°6 
Intermediate Certificate oss ve 4,797 | 3,256 | 67-9, 5,U86 | 3,559 70:0 
Leaviog Certificate ae wl 1345 939 | 73°6 || 1,337 | 1,048 | 78-4 
Superior Public School Certificate ...{ 2,109 1,833 | g6-y | 2,346 | 1,981 | 84-4 
Evening Continuation Certificate vol 418 | 302 723 460 325 | 70°7 


Particulars regarding the examinations held in earlier years are published 
in previous issues of the Year Book. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 


Tt is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secondary 
and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries to meritorious 
pupils whose parents have small means. 


Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools were discontinued in 
1915, when arrangements were made for the free supply of school material. 
A few scholarships—seven. in 1923—are provided to enable boys to 
attend the Sydney Grammar School, which is subsidised by the State. 


At the Intermediate Certificate examination candidates may gain scholar- 
ships entitling them to technical instruction for three years at Lower Trades 
Courses or Women’s Industries Courses, and students of the Hurlstone 
Agricultural School may gain scholarships tenable for two years at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with monetary allowance for text-books. 


Boys who intend to become teachers may gain at the Intermediate Certifi- 
cate examination two-year scholarships tenable at Districts or High Schools. 
Text-books are supplied, and an allowance is granted. 


Scholarships, admitting to courses of technical. instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass: from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
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Schools to the Trades and Domestic Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by scholarship to the Diploma 
Courses ; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certiticate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the 
Higher Trades Courses. These technical scholarships carry a grant of text- 
books and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged 
in the trade or profession for which the course has been established, 
Students who pass through the Diploma Course with sufficient distinction 
are enabled to continue their education at the University by means of 
scholarships valued at £100- per annum. 


At the Superior Public School Certificate Examination in 1923, 46 
boys and 317 girls gained scholarships tenable at a Trades school. At the 
Intermediate Certificate examination 40 scholarships for Lower Trades 
Courses were awarded, and 14 Hawkesbury Agricultural Scholarships. At 
the Leaving Certificate Examination 28 boys and 2 girls were awarded 
scholarships for diploma courses at technical colleges; also 200 exhibitions 
exempting the holders from the payment of fees to the University, viz., 112 
pupils of State schools, and 88 pupils of registered secondary schools, In 
the same year 14 students at evening continuation schools won scholarships 
for free education at day courses. ‘ 


Bursary Endowment. 


In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament, providing 
publie moneys for bursaries, tenable in public or private secondary schools 
and in the University of Sydney. This fund is administered by a specially 
constituted board, consisting of two representatives each of the University 
of Sydney, of the Department of Education, and of the private secondary 
schools registered under the Act. 


Schools desiring to educate bursars or competitors for bursaries must 
register with the Bursary Endowment Board. Such registration, which is 
effective for two years, is conditional upom the suitableness: of school premises, 
the organisation and equipment of the school, the method and range of 
instruction, efficiency of the teaching staff, and the general conduct of the 
school. : 


At 30th June, 1924, in addition to 28 public high. schools, 32 inter- 
mediate high schools, and 12 district schools, there were 91 non-State schools 
registered under the Bursary Endowment Act as competent to educate 
students to the Leaving Certificate standard, and 65 other non-State schools 
whose standard was recognised to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the 
secondary. course. 


Bursaries admitting to a course of secondary instruction are awarded to 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £260 per annum, or not more than a quota of £60 per annum for each. 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 15s. or more weekly. 
One-third of the bursaries are available for pupils. of metropolitan and 
suburban schools, and special provision is made for small copntry schools. 


Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding in value 
£) 10s. per annum, and an annual allowance of £40 for the first to 
third years, and £50 for the fourth and fifth years, to holders who live 
away from home in order to attend school, the allowance in the case ot 
those who reside at home being £12 per annum to the intermediate 
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standard, increasing to £18 and £24 respectively in the last two years. 
The bursaries awarded in 1923 numbered 259, viz., 157 to boys and 
102 to girls. 


Bursaries, tenable for two or three years, are awarded upon the results 
of the Intermediate Certificate Examination. They are of the value. of 
fourth and fifth year bursaries. Seven were awarded to girls and 4 to 
boys in 1923. , 

Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to 
candidates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are unter 19 years of 
age and whose parents’ means are unequal to the expense of a University 
education, <A full bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education.. An allowance not exceeding 
£25 per annum is made to those who need not board away from home, in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £65 per annum to those 
who must do so. The number of such bursaries awarded annually ranges — 
from 25 to 40; 22 were awarded to boys and 11 to girls in 1923. 


At 30th June, 1924, excluding 361 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,191 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act; 1,074 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 117 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid in 1923-24 were 
as follow :-— : 


Allowances. Bursars. Allowances. Bursars, 
£ £ 
12 340 40 317 
18 127 50 186 
24 106 65 39 
25 76 
Total... 1,191 


War bursaries are. provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
children of incapacitated and fallen soldiers. They may be awarded to assist 
holders during primary, secondary, or University courses,.or in technical, 
trade, or agricultural instruction, or they: may be applied to augment the 
wages of apprentices. War bursaries are tenable for a period not exceeding 
two years, but are subject to renewal. The number in operation at 30th J une, 
1924, was 361, one holder was receiving £30 per annum and the others £10. 
The total number awarded. since they were initiated:in 1916 {was 1,178. 


A sum of money, amounting to. £7,726, was raised by public subscription 
to provide war bursaries, and. the fund, known as the Anzac Memorial 
Bursary Fund, has. been vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. Up 
to 30th June, 1924, the number. of these bursaries awarded was 47 ; each 
bursary bears the name of its founder and is tenable at a secondary school. 


In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment. 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may be awarded. at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College ; three, tenable for two. years, at each of 
the Farm Schools at the Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms.; and.one, 
tenable for one year, at the Apprentice Schvol at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farth. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 


Kindergarten methods under the Montessori system have been adopted as 
far as practicable in the infant schools under the Department of Education, 
and in various large schools throughout the State, Kindergarten classes are 
conducted for the purpose of bringing young children under refining 
influences. 


During the year 1923 classes were in operation in 164 public schools ; 
seventeen were separate infant schools, and the remainder were primary 
schools with Kindergarten departments attached. The number of pupils 
enrolled for Kindergarten instruction in State schools was 9,563, the average 
attendance being 7,188. 


In Victoria Park, Sydney, a Kindergarten playground is maintained under: 
the supervision of a State teacher. 


Free Kindergarten schools and playgrounds are conducted also by the 
Kindergarten Union of New South Wales, which is assisted by an annual 
grant from the Government, amounting to £1,000. 


Tn the playgrounds set apart for their exclusive use the children are 
engaged in organised games, under trained Kindergarten supervisors. Special 
attention is directed to physical welfare, and to the cultivation of hygienic 
habits, 


In 1923 there were 14 Free Kindergarten schools and playgrounds 
with 53 teachers; during the December quarter there were 979 scholars 
enrolled, all under 7 years of age. The average daily attendance was 668, and 
the’ gross enrolment for the year 1,227. Some of the ordinary private 
schools also have departments for Kindergarten work. 


A private iustitution supplies training for teachers in Froebelian methods, 
and the free Kindergartens provide observation and practice schools. 


ComMErcIAL Epucarion. 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools, includes elementary training in many commercial 
subjects. Economics, shorthand, and business principles and practice are 
included in the curriculum of the High Schools. A number of private 
schools and colleges also afford facilities for commercial training, both by day 
and evening classes; book-keeping, business .methods, shorthand, and type- 
writing are the main subjects taught. 


A complete return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, but statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Schools: 
are supplied on page 57, and particulays obtained from Business and 
Shorthand Schools under private management show that 19 were in operation 
in 1923 with 146 teachers, and a total enrolment of 2,654 boys and 4,867 
girls.. The average attendance at the Business and Shorthand Schools 
during the year was 3,027, and the amount of fees received £45,273. 


Advanced preparation for commercial life has been provided in some 
measure by the University course in Economics and Commerce. The 
diploma course was converted in 1913 into a degree course. 


A special grant is paid from the public revenue of the Commonwealth 
to the University to pssist in the teaching of languages serviceable to the 
‘development of commercial relations between Australia and other countries. 
‘By this means a lectureship in Japanese language has been established, 
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Domestic TRAINING. 


In the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision was made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls. The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes | 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, gardening, 
art of home decoration, music, social exercises, morals and civics, and physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and 
laundry, the course being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, ' 
nursing of sick, and care of infants receive considerable attention. Botany 
and gardening are taught, and, while the course is designed primarily to 
train girls to manage a home, provision is made also for a training in 
commercial horticulture, and after the completion of the domestic course a 
third year course of business lessons has been arranged to fit girls to take up 
work in commercial houses in the city. 


During 1922 seventy schools for practical cookery were in operation, 
the enrolment being more than 5,147; in addition, demonstrations in 
cooking were given to another. 3,580 pupils. The Technical College 
provides more advanced courses. 


The courses of study provided at Secondary Schools include needlework, 
art, and music. 


A School of Domestic Science was established recently at the Sydney 
University, ‘he course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Ecience covers a period of three years, and includes Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Botany or Zoology, Public Health, and the course in 
Domestic Science at the Sydney Technical College. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Rurat TRAINING. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries is now receiving 
increasing attention in New South Wales and a Supervisor in Agricultural 
Education, appointed in 1921, is steadily developing the system. Training 
commences in the primary schools with the teaching of the elementary 
principles of agriculture, both practical and theoretical, School gardens 
and experiment plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are 
made of farm, vegetable, and flower seeds. 


In 1923 twelve Rural Schools were conducted in conjunction with the 
primary schools in country centres. At each of these schools super-primary 
courses are provided extending over a period of three years in elementary 
agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm mechanics, rural 
economics and horticulture. In 1923 there was an enrolment of 584, and 
an average attendance of 443 pupils. 


In the country high schools at Albury, Orange, and Wagga, and in the 
Casino District School, courses in agriculture are provided, and a special 
Agricultural High School is situated at Hurlstone Park. ‘The grounds at 
Hurlstone Park, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations 
and for experimental work in the growth of crops, action of fertilisers, etc. 
The course at this school extends over three years, and covers a general 
English education in addition to science with laboratory practice, and 
agriculture with field work. The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High 
School forms a preparatory course to the more advanced work at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. During 1923, there were 176 students at Hurlstone. 
For resident students the fee is £6 6s. per quarter; for day students no 
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fees are charged. ee Agricultural High School was opened at Yanco in 
1922, the enrolment during the year 1923 was 67 students. 


In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area a special ‘teacher of agriculture , 
visits the local ‘schools for ihe purpose of supervising a special course in 
practical experimental agriculture, Instruction in general farm work is a 
feature of the treatment of delinquent and neglected children at the Farm 
Schools at Gosford and Mittagong. 


_ Advanced training in all branches of Agriculture is provided for farmers 
and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and the Experiment 
Farms where 292 students were in attendance in 1923. Further particulars 
of these institutions are published in the chapter relating to agriculture. 


The Diploma course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College covers 
three years’ work, but certificates may be obtained for shorter courses. 
Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted to complete 
the course for the degree of Bachelor of °Science in Agriculture at the 
University in three years instead of four. 


The final stages of agricultural education and training are reached at 
the University, where, in 1910, a degree course in Agriculture was instituted. 
A four-years’ course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, and, in providing a higher training ground for teachers and experts, 
completes the whole system of preparation for rural industries. The Experi- 
ment Farms of the State are available for the practical and experimental 
work in connection with the degree course. 

In Veterinary Science a course extending over a period of four years 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science is provided at 
the University. 

InpustR1aL TRAINING, 


Industrial training is connected intimately with the question of 
apprenticeship, and from time to time attempts have been made to relate 
school training and apprenticeship. Useful courses have been provided for 
boys who finish the primary course of education at the age of 14 years and 
cannot enter apprenticeship before the age of 16 years. ‘Technical instruction 
in the form of manual training is a feature of the primary school syllabus, 
and a preparatory course leading to: the trade courses under the Technical 
Education System is given in the Junior Technical Continuation Schools. 

The course in the Continuntion Schools, covering two years, was planned 
with the object of supplying a useful introduction to industrial occupations 
for boys. The subjects of instruction which were chosen with the intention 
of meeting the needs of the future artisan are essentially of a practical nature, 
viz.:—practical drawing and workshop practice, English, practical mathe- 
matics, history and civics, industries and elementary science. At the same 
time attention is given to the training of pupils in citizenship, and corporate 
life is made a feature of the school organisation. 


Higher courses of instruction are given in the institutions under the 
Technical Education system hereinafter described. Consideration has been 
given. to the question of extending the period of compulsory education 
beyond the present limits as defined by the Public Instruction Act. For 
apprentices in a number of trades a measure of compulsion is supplied already 
by means of awards and agreements under tke Industrial Arbitration 
system and of regulations prescribed by the Board: of Trade. In some 
instances, they contain clauses which make attendance at a technical course 
obligatory on the.part of the apprentices, and the employers pay the fees. 
In other cases the apprentices are required to obtain certificates of attendance 
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before admission to the trade as journeymen. In some trades in which 
attendance is optional, the employers must pay the fees of the apprentices 
who attend. the technical schools, and in others higher rates of wages are . 
prescribed for apprentices who pass the technical examinations. 

In a few instances provision has been made either by award or by the 
voluntary action of the employers for attendance of apprentices at. day 
classes, but generally the apprentice is regarded as a full-time wage-earner 
and attendance is in addition to the day’s labour in the workshop. 


Scnoot Savincs Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with the State schools 
was. initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £949,734 have been 
received in deposits, and £178,711 transferred to the Government Savings 
Bank as children’s individual accounts. ‘The object of these banks is to 
inculcate principles of thrift during the impressionable ages. 


In 1923 these banks numbered 866; the deposits amounted to £61,989, 
and withdrawals to £63,021 ; £8,468, representing individual sums of £1 and 
upwards, were transferred to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £16,576 
as credit balances in the school banks, 


MepicaL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN. 


The Medical Branch of the Department of Education undertakes the 
medical inspection of the school children attending State and private schools, 
the work being arranged so that each child is examined every three years. 
A travelling school hospital and travelling clinies have been provided for the. 
treatment of physically defective children in country districts ; there is also 
a metropolitan dental clini¢, Details regarding the medical inspection -of 
school children and the school clinics are published in the chapter of the - 
Year Book relating to Social Condition. 

The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers’ 
College; lectures to senior girls in metropolitan schools on the care of babies, 
personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick-nursing, ete. ; and. lectures to parents. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The first class for technical education in. New South Wales was established 
by the. Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts in 1865. The scheme passed under 
Government control in 1883, and the Sydney Technical College was opened 
in 1892. 

Technical education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, with financial and — 
general procedure independent of other branches of the education system. 
The courses of instruction are co-ordinated, however, with those of the 
ordinary schools, viz., technical élasses in Public Primary Schools, the Junior 
Technical Continuation Schools, the Trades’ Schools, and the Technical High 
School. 

The system of technical education’ is administered from the Central 
Technica! College, Sydney; branch colleges have been established at East 
Sydney, Newcastle and-Broken Hill; and trade schools have been instituted 
in country and suburban centres. Several large departments ot technical 
education have been transferred from the Central Technical College to the 
branch at East Sydney (Darlinghurst) whereby allowance has been made for 
the growth and extension of higher technical education. Fy * 
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Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice, improver, and journeyman, while higher courses, 
embracing the technology of the various trades and technical professions, 
may be followed by more advanced students. 

Intending students are required to furnish evidence that they possess 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not admitted to a course unless actually engaged in the 
specific trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made for the 
admissio:: of journeymen, without preliminary test, to any part of the courses 
relating to their trades. Young students are admitted if they furnish a 
guarantee to become, apprenticed before reaching the limit of the age of 
apprenticeship. 

A noteworthy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are 
composed of representatives of employers and employces, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching, and by this means the courses are made to meet 
practical needs. 

The lower Trade Courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
and Higher Courses of two years’ duration are given in the ‘echnical Colleges. 
The subjects are grouped to form trade classes, instruction Leing given in all 
branches of mechanical and electrical engineering, building, sanitation, and 
artistic and manufacturing trades. Instruction is given also in women’s 
industries (which include domestic science, cookery, and laundry work), 
window dressing, and tailor’s cutting, but these subjects are not included 
in the trade or diploma courses. Special courses of instruction in sanitary 
science, draining and water fitting, meat inspectiot, and printing (composing) 
are conducted by means of correspondence. 

Some of the higher courses of evening instruction are co-ordinated with 
first-year courses at the University. 

The satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by the 
award of certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in trade 
courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses. These certificates 
are recognised by employers, 

The fees payable for instruction are very low, being usually at the rate of 
4s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 8s. for seniors. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Trades Schools during the last five 
years, together with the amount of fees received and of money expended. 


Number | Lecturers | Pn , 
Year. Cl ae T ae ois: Roroteronte,* Sudenee. Reroived. expenditure. 
| £ £ 
1819 557 379 14,580 | 7,827 8,788 87,669 
1920 638 406 18,119 9,258 12,701 115,195 
1921 636 447 18,974 9,696 12,641 129,851 
1922 646 470 21,328 9,806 13,627 127,638 
1923 664 478 23,496 | 10,234 14,880 142,169 


* Students being counted in each class joined. 


In 1919 the abnormal conditions accompanying an outbreak of influenza. 
adversely affected the enrolment, but marked expansion occurred in technical 
education in later years, 
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Technical Education Examinations. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted in the Tochnical 
Education Branch during the last five years :— 


Particulars. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921, | 1922. | 1923, 
Number Examined _... «| 6,367 9,268 12,075 13,269 15,543 
Number of Passes ..| 5,003 7,747 9,907 11,046 12,018 
Percentage of Passes ... Sos 78°5 83°5 82-0 83-2 773 
Number Obtaining Honours ... 652 1,154 | 1,537 | 1,766 1,582 


These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in this 
important branch of education, but a wider expansion is desirable. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 


The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament passed 
in New South Wales on lst October, 1851, its scope being then limited to 
promoting study in Arts, Law, and Medicine. It was granted a Royal 
Charter on 27th February, 1858, when its graduates were accorded the same 
status in the British Empire as that of graduates of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. : 


Subsequent Jegislation extended the scope of the University Bom time to 
time, and the various Acts were consolidated by the « University and 
University Coileges Act, 1900,” which as amended in 1902, 1912, and 1916, 
constitutes the present statutory basis of the University of Sydney. The 
University is incorporated as a body politic, consisting of a Senate comprising 
twenty-four fellows, cf whom four are appointed by the Governor, one is 
elected by each House of Parliament, five represent the teaching staff of the 
University, ten are elected by the graduates, and three are elected by the 
aforesaid tellows. The Senate has complete powers of management in the 
affairs of the University, and it may provide such instruction and grant such 
degrees as it thinks fit, except in Theology and Divinity, from which it is 
precluded by statute. 

Within the University there are now ten faculties, viz. Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, 
Architecture, and Eeonomics, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees 
are awarded each of these faculties in addition to diplomas in Economics and 
Commerce, Education, Pharmacy, Public Health, Tropical Medicine and 
Psychiatry. Since 1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 


University lectures (except in Law) are delivered in buildings within the 
University grounds, and all buildings (excepting the Law School) are in close 
proximity to the main administrative block containing the Great Hall, 
offices, the Schools of Arts and Economics, and the Fisher Library. , border- 
ing the quadrangle.. Separate buildizigs are provided for the other ‘taoulties , 
and in convenient positions on the 126 acres of land vested in the Senate 

“are situated the Macleay Muscum, separate club houses for men and women, 
the five Affiliated Colleges, the Teachers’ College, Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital, and the Sports Oval. 

In 1854 an Act was passed to provide for the establishment within the 
University grounds of residential colleges in connection with the religious 
denominations. These colleges are the Church of England (St. Paul's), 
Roman Catholic (St. John’ 8), Presbyterian (St. Andrew’ s), Methodist 
(Wesley). There is also the Women’s College, which is conducted on an 
undenominational basis. . The Teachers’ Cullege, which is non-residential 
and is not affiliated with the University, is maintained by the State for the 
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training of teachers, and is situeted in the University grounds. By-laws 
shave been promulgated: enjoining. the residence of all University students 
in approved lodgings but they are not enforced. 


Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of which the original 
‘amount was £276,856 now increased by investmeut to £334,710; the P. N. 
Russell Funds, £100,000 ; and the Fisher Estate, £30,000. In addition, the 
University received £18,506 in 1923 as. revenue from the trustees of the 
McCaughey: bequest.. Some prizes have been exhausted by award, but by 
careful investment, increases in. value; unawarded scholarships, and other 
causes, the private foundations: showed credit. balances to the amount of 
£639,867 at 31st December, 1923. 


University Finances. 


The University is supported chiefly by Government aid and the fees paid 
by students, but it benefits also to a considerable extent from income 
derived from the private foundations. The income of the University trom 
all the principal sources increased by 85 per cent. between 1919 and 1923. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last five years. Under thé items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions : — 


* |» Private 
Receipts. ' Endowment 
- : = ‘ | Funds 
Year, Challis Fund Disburss-"'| . Oredit 
Government.) yy, and other Other Total ments. | Balance at 
Aid. ees Private Sources. ae end of Year. 
Foundations. ; © 
£ £ £ 
1919 67,203 21,353 35,685 1,428 125,669 121,608 597,333 


i 


1920 | 83,478 | 33,824 | 48,371 1,957, 167,180 | 160,203 | 600,339 | 


1921 130,1]2 41,731 59,543 2,113 233,499 | 211,051 622,380 
1922 | 118,870 43,330 595350 


1923 | 119,370 44,563 63,869 


6,854 228,404 | 199,074 | 632,390 


fos | as | eh £ 
t 
| 
| 


4,363 | 232,165 | 229,228 | 639,867 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. 


The amount of Government aid as stated includes special appropriations 
under the University (Building) Act, 1919, viz., £25,000 in 1920, and 
£50,000 in each subsequent year. 

Salaries comprise principal item of disbursements in each year. The total 
expenditure in the last three years was distributed as follows :— 


Amount. Percentage of Total. 

Classification. : 

121. | 1922. | 1923, | 1921. | 1922. 1923. 
£ £ £ per cent.|per cent. |per cent. 

Salaries ... 116,505} 119,919) 120,836) 55-2 60°3 52°7 
Maintenance, Apparatus, ete. 41,510; 34,707| 30,736 19-7 17-4 13-4 
Buildings and Grounds «| 30,722} 36,470) 63,976) 14°5 18°3 27°9 
Scholarships:and Bursaries ee 6,499 5,265] 13,074 371 26 57 
Other 000. ee ae | 25,818] 2,718 606, 575 14 3 
" Total cae .--| 211,051) 199,074} 229,228) 100°0 100:0 100-0 
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Lectures, Staff, and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of preseribed educational qualifications by matriculation. 
Non-matriculated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory prac- 
tice, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory completion of any 
course, however, they may be awarded a certificate to that effect. Lectures 
are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for degrees and 
diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the Faculties of Arts and 
Economics, in certain Science subjects, and in Japanese. Students are‘ 
required to attend at least ninety per cent. of the lectures in cach course 
of study leading to-a degree. 


Lectures are delivered during three terms.of ten weeks in each year. The 
period of study and-total cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow :— 
Arts, 3 years, £81; Economics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £103 ; 
Medicine, 6 years, £235; Dentistry, 4 years, £203; Agriculture, 4 years, 
£125; Veterinary Science, 4 years, £120; Science, 3 years, £110; Engineering, 
4 years—Civil, £167; Mechanical and Electrical, £167 ; Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, £181 ; and Architecture, 4 years, £181. 

The scale of fees was increased by approximately fifty per cent. in 1921, but 
it does not apply generally, because 200 public exhibitions or: exemptions from 
the payment of fees are granted annually on the results of the Leaving 
Certificate examination to students entering the University, and fees are not 
required of teachers or students in training for the teaching profession attend- 
ing University lectures. More than forty scholarships are awarded from 
private foundations to meritorious students, and twenty bursaries may be 
awarded by the Senate to impecunions students of suilicient merit. In 1923 
fees were remitted in respect of 694 exhibitioners (including the State and 
University bursars), 457 teachers and students in training as teachers, 7 
agricultural cadets, and 5 other students. Thus University education was 
provided free to 1,163 students, or 42 per cent. of the total number in 
attendance at lectures. 


The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1923 was 7,828, made up as follows :—M.A., 551; B.A, 
2,762; B.Ec, 110; LL.D. 128; TD: B., 847 ; M.D.,71; M.B., 1,550; Ch.M., 
1,205 ; B.D. S, 117; L.D.8., 30; D:Sc., 29; B.Sc., 474; M.E., 11; BE. 473; 
B.V.Se., 29; B.Se. (Agr. ), 2 27; B. Arch., 14, 


In 1923 the teaching staff of the University included 32 professors, 5 
associate professors, 5 assistant professors, and 164 lecturers and demon- 
strators. Professors and most of the lecturers are paid fixed salaries, and 
the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for a pension scheme for 
professors appointed since 1898, the benefit to accrue after twenty years’ 
service, and after attaining the age of 50 years. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may admit 
ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New Zealand, 
Adelaide, and of such other Universities as the Senate may determine. 


Between 1414 and 1920 there was.an increase of 100 per cent. in the number 
of students attending leetures, principally owing to the increased vogue of 
secondary education and to the improved facilities for entering the University ; : 
but the figures for 1920 were augmented by reason of the-return of students 
from-active serviceabroad. The decline of 601 students between 1920.and 1923 
may be attributed partly to the completion ef courses delayed by the war 
and partly to an increase in fees in 1921. The deerease in the number of 
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paying students was 233 and of non-paying students 368. The number of 
students admitted to matriculation was 729 in 1920, and 447 in 1923. The 
following statement shows the number attending each course at different 
periods since 1914 :— 


1928, 
Course. ' oi4. | 1920. | toa, | 1922. | — 
| i : i Men. | Women, Total. 
} uf | 
s ee ae 7 Ss a 
Degree and Special Courses— | 
Arts{Day eet BLO | 555 | 626 | 522 | 220 | 273) 493 
Evening we] 228 | 936 | 230 | 206 |} 134 65 199 
Law . | 108 280 328 | 313 344 12; 356 
Medicine | 525 991 985 870 669 79) 748 
Science ... | 72 233 220 242 104 106 210 
Engineering ; 103 229 224 193 175 | 175 
Dentistry os ay 74 82; 8 73 3 76 
Veterinary Science wl 14 17 16 5 25 | 16 , 16 
Agriculture 2... ... = 10 26 28 | 21 1 OT tas 27 
Architecture 0. 0 we | 4S | S| BD BLP 45 
Economics and Commerce ...: 30 | 150 138 124 I 87 26 113 
Japanese es ~ we es!) 12 Wo 6 3 9 
Diploma Courses— | | | 
Economics and Commerce ...: 1385 | 296 | 148 Ws | 79 16 95 
Pharmacy ... 0. OL | 804 | 197 «(| 192) 85 | IT 
Military History and Science 89 | ... ded geen Ms GeO [ose 
Massage... a eee ae ee ee ee 6 
1,696 3,897 [3,817 [8,005 |/2,160 | 625 | 2,785 
Less Students included in two) 22 | 41 42 ; 40 | 27 | 3 | 30 
Courses. ed | —--} ——-— |---| -|——_- 
Total, Individual Students... 1,674 3,356 |8,275 |2,963 /2,133 622 | 2,755 


As a result of the expansion of secondary education in 1911 students in 
increasing numbers became qualified to enter the University in 1915 and 
subsequent years. The above table shows the extent of the consequent 
expansion at the University. The greatest growth is shown in the faculties 
of Law, Science, and Engineering, although considerable growth has 
occurred in the facuities of Arts, Medicine, and Economics and Commerce. 


University Clinies. 


The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital is a General Hospital and Medical 
School for the instruction of University students and for the training of 
nurses. Students must pass through the hospital curriculum of study and 
practice in order to obtain the certificate of hospital practice necessary to 
qualify for admission to the final degree examination in medicine and surgery. 
All appointments to the medical and surgical staff of the hospital are 
made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the directors of the 
Hospital. 


Two other metropolitan hospitals, viz., Sydney and St. Vincent's, provide 
clinical schools for students in Medicine. At Sydney Hospital, founded 
in 1811, the clinical school is under the direction of a Board of Medical 
Studies, and all appointments of clinical lecturers and tutors are subject to 
the approval of the Senate. St. Vincent’s Hospital is conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, and appointments to the staff are made on the recom- 
mendation of an Advisory Board, consisting of members of the Senate and 
of the teaching staff in the Faculty of Medicine. 
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Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Facuity of Medicine are:—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, the Gladesville and 
Callan Park Mental Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, the Renwick 
Hospital for Infants, and the South Sydnay Hospital for Women. 


In connection with the Department of Dental Studies. the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for the 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 19€5. The University lecturers in surgical and mechanical 
dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the hospital. 


Extension Lectures. 


University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1885, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of from twelve to eighteen members appointed annually by the 
Senate. Courses of lectures are given upon application in various centres at 
a charge of £2 per lecture upon topics of literary, historical, and scientific 
interest. At the conclusion of a systematic course, consisting of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candidates. 
In 1923 the Board provided twenty-three courses of lectures, including two 
post-graduate courses, one in medicine and the other in engineering. Nine 
courses were in country centres. The total number of lectures delivered 
was 158. 

Tutorial Classes, 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established regular evening Tutorial classes. They are 
open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students, and diplomas are 
issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least one year in 
any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in particular 
branches of stud y upon specific requisition by intending students, have been 
formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association in 
suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle. Particulars of the classes are shown on a 
later page with other information relating to the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 


TRAINING OF ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Teachers entering the service of the State are required to be trained for 
their work, and must have a preliminary education to the Intermediate or 
Leaving Certificate standard, Teachers for private schocls also may be 
trained by the State on certain conditions. 


The ordinary course at the Teachers’ College extends over a period of two 
years and prepares teachers for the various classes of primary and infant 
schools. Owing to the urgent demand, teachers of small] rural schools are 
required to undergo an abbreviated course of one year, but the course for 
teachers of secondary schoois extends over four years.. Special courses are 
arranged with reference to departmental requirements and to the capabilities 
of individual students. 


Teachers’ College. 


The training of the students enrolled at the Teachers’ College is conducted 
at the University, where the college building is partly completed, at Black- 
friars, and at Hereford House (Glebe). Students-are usually granted living 
allowances during their period of training. A hostel for the accommodation 

’ of women students has been established in connection with the College. 
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“There were 869 students enrolled at the Teachers’ College in 1923, as 
shown in the following statement :— 


Students. Men. | Women. ' total. 
| 

First year ... ‘ee tes oa 85 122° 207 
Second year Ss; a3 sa 59 98 157 
Third year . me i 35 7 92 
Fourth and fifth ... es Aw 31 39 70 
Graduate ... : eae 2 | 8 10 
Short Course fone year) . us 114 pa al 325 
Cookery... a es was oat 8 8 

Total. .., ae vp BS 543 869 


Of these students, 855 were in receipt of living allowances, 11 were exempt 
from the payment of fees, and 3 were paying fees. 

The staff of the College consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 51 lecturers, 
8 visiting lecturers, a warden of wemen students, and 9 clerical and library 
assistants. Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study 
abroad, and leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 

The librar ry in connection with the College contains 21 ,400 volumes. 


Classification of State Teachers. 


Teachers in the service of the State are expected to obtain classification 
either on leaving the ‘raining College or within two years thereafter, and 
then they may advanee by acquiring additional attainments as prescribed. 

A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools at the end of the years 1913 and 1923 is shown below; those 
in the Technical Edueation Branch are not included. 


H 1913, | 1923. 
Teachers, : - : ; : 
| Men. | Women. | Total. \ Men, Women. | Total. 
i i i 
Teachers and Assistants— i | 
First Class oe ms w | 258 100 |) «6358 «|| 452 M47 | 599 
Second Class... wee veal 929 608 1,437 |) 1,241 972. | 2,213 
Third Class... 0. | 1,309 793 | 2102 || 1.095 | 1,660 | 2,755 
Unclassified... wl 427 704 | 118% 5. 173 497 | 670 
Awaiting Classification | 282 524 806. 292 524 | 816 
Cookery Teachers oh Sel sere % 60: 6o |... 82. | = 82 
Sewing Mistresses : bel \ aie 105 Ws |)... 187 187 
Manual Training Teachers ..: wae lf Ae Oe ELS ~ rts 
Visiting Teachers 048 EA. ones a es 13 85 98 
High School Teachers... —... 129 72 | 20% | 398 | 315 713 
Temporary Teachers: ..,. elt eaaee ee | 86 396 432 
Total ... ...] 3,884 | 2,966 | 6,300 | 3,818 | 4,865 | 8,663 
Students 10 Training  ... | 156 276: 432 || B17 | §25 842. 
Subsidised School Teachers...) 63 466-529 25 ; 5G 541 
jrand Total _...| 3,553. | 3,708 | 7,261 | 4,160 | 5,906 |10,068 
J f 


There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 
ments in New South Wales during the past ten years. Marked decrease is 
noticeable in the number cf unclassified teachers, while a large increase has 
occurred among teachers holding first and second: class certificates. At the 
end of 1923 there were 884 university. graduates in the teaching service, 
viz., 473 men and 411 women. 
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Teachers awaiting classification consist.almost exclusively of ex-students of 
the Training College ineligible for classification until the completion of two 
years’ teaching experience. Most of them already possess the requisite-edu- 

‘cational attainments for second or third class certiticates. ye 

Particulars as to the conditions of service, classification, and salaries paid 

to teachers in public schools were published in the Year Book for 1921. 


Epucatioxan AND Screntrric Socrerres. 


Many organisations are in existence.in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
mént of Science, Art, and Literature. The Commonwealth Government 
has afforded a measure of recognition to the efforts of Australian men of 
letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth Literary Fund to provide 
pensions and allowances to literary men and their families. 

As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
many vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
scientific, artistie, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw .attention to its productions, or 
illustrate its natural history. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiatic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of promoting the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed, arid possesses a 
commodious. building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, to which are attached a 
library and museum. | The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and 
contain many valuable papers, with exeellent illustrations of natural history. 

Other important scientitic societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Asscciation, founded in 1881; a brunch of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion ; the Australian Association for the Advaneement of Seience; the 
Royal Geographical Society; the University. Science Society; Australian 
Historical Society ; and the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. 

All the learned professions are represented: by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apello Society, and the Royal: Sydwey Philharmonic Soeiety. 


Woruers’ Epucatiowan. AssoctaTtrion. 

The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded at 
a conference called.by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, £913, 
and since that:date the new movement, despite vicissitudes of fortune, has 
grown considerably. Its maim purpose is “to bring the mellowing influence 
of education into the Labour Movement,” and. its appeal is te workers of all 
degrees. In this endeavour it works im conjunction. with other educational 
associations (particularly the Tutorial Classes at the University) and with 
working-class organizations. It publishes a series of books: on matters-of local 
and general economic importance. In 1923 the membership of the association 
in New South Wales consisted of 632 individuai members, and 123 organiza- 
tions, including 39 trade unions, were affiliated with it. 

In 1923 classes were held at.55 centres. The classes held 1,116 meetings 
and 1,807 students were enrolled, the effective enrolment being 1472 ; a large 
number of visitors also attended many of the meetings. During the year 
the Association organised 169 lectures, the majority being. public. lectures ;. it 
received. an endowment of £400 from the State. : 
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CoNSERVATORIUM oF Music. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in every branch of music, from the elementary to. the 
advanced stages. The studies are divided into two sections; the Music 
School Section consists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced—the last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is 
granted on the satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade 
certificate of the Music Schoo! Section entitles the holders to admission to 
the Diploma Section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the 
Professional Diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director 
of the Conservatorium, “A preparatory course in all subjects is available 
for juveniles who have not previously received musical tuition. 


During the year 1923 there were 1633 students enrolled in the various 
courses of study at the Conservatorium. The financial operations have shown 
a marked improvement during the last three years, and the net cost to the 
State of maintaining the institution was reduced fron. £7,208, to £619. 
The receipts in 1923-24 consisted of fees and deposits amounting to £23,841 ; 
revenue from hire of hall, concerts, ete, £1,841; and the expenditure— 
payments to teaching staff, £17,783, other salaries, £5,028 ; and contingencies, 
£3,490, ; 

Museums, Liprarirs, AND ART GALLERIES. 

Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Gallerics are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual w ellbeing of the people, the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. The expenditure by the State on buildings for Museums, 
Libraries, and Art Galleries to 30th June, 1924, amounted to £423,108. 


: Museums. 

'. The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia, 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum cf Natural History. In 1853 
the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated under 
control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented by 
annual, Parliamentary appropriations. {t contains fine specimens of the 
principal objects of natural history, and a valuable collection of zoological 
and ethnological specimens of distinctly Australian character. A library 
containing’ many valuable publications, is attached to the institution. 
Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given in the Museum, and are open 
to the public. During the year 1923, visitors to the Museum numbered 
209,710. The institution is supported by a statutory endowment of £1,000 
per year and by an annual parliamentary appropriation amounting in 1924 
to £16,370. The expenditure during the year was £19,960. 


A Technological Museum was instituted in Sydney at the clrse of 1879, 
under the administration of a committee of management’ appointed by the 
trustees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of 
some 9,000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts were 
at once made to replace the Jost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was opened again to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical. College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products acauired 
by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technological Museums are estab- 
lished also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury. 


~ Research work is conducted’ by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect of the pines and eucalypts, 
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The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion and collections of minerals to be used as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. . 

The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the ‘‘ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“ Macleay” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection.of Broken Hill minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on Ist October, 1869, when the 
building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the Library was incorporated with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 

The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which books are forwarded to.individual 
students in the country, and to institutions, such as libraries, schools of arts, 
progress associations, lighthouses, associations of primary producers, branches 
of the Public School Teachers’ Associations and of the Agricultural Bureau 
and schools. ; 

In June, 1924, the Reference Department of the Public Library (exclusive 
of the Mitchell Library) contained 256,340 volumes, including 39,530 
volumes for country libraries under the lending system. The attendance of 
visitors during 1923 numbered 204,263. 

In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 volumes, together with 50 valuable pictures 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique 
collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to Australasia 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. He endowed the Library with an 
amount of £70,000, from which the income, amounting to about £2,750 
per annum, is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1923 there were 
112,050 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building, opened in March, 1910. There were 18,971 visitors during the year. 

The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings was £28,957, 
and of the Mitchell Library £43,118. The expenditure on the Public 
Library (including the Mitchell Library) during 1923-24 was £24,086. 

Sydney Municipal Library. 

The Sydney Municipal Library was formed by the transfer to the City Council 
in 1908 of the lending branch of the Public Library ; it contained 46,423 
volumes in 1923, 

Maintenance costs during 1923 amounted to £12,348; made up as 
follows :—Salaries, etc., £6,353; books, periodicals, binding, and clectric 
lighting, £5,995. 

Other Libraries. 

Loeal libraries established in about 400 centres throughout the State, 
may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries established in connection with 
municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Government Act any 
shire or municipality may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 
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The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 23,000 
volumes may be found on the shelves. 


The library in connection with the Technological Museum, at the Central 
Technical College, contains approximately 10, 000 text books. 

The Parliamentary Library contains over 5 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are in the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 


Nationat Art GaLruEry of New SovrH Waters, 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, and some 
valuable gifts from private persons ; there is also a fine collection of water 
colours. 


The present value of the contents of the arene) is £168,000, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1924, was £94,437 
The number of paintings, etc., in the Gallery at da of year 1923 was 


2,740, and the total amount expended in purchasing works of art during 
that year was £4,888, distributed as shown below :— 


: = 4 Pai ti ie te. Expenditure 
Classification. ae Calle 1 dur ey ear 
No. £ 
Oil Paintings ats ats von Wk or as ‘3 626 2,430 
Water Colours ‘ wa pa nee si ee ies 418 411 
Black and White Works ... aos on ee ine as 815 | 213 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes .. Aes or oe af 177 ' 1,800 
Various Art Works in Metals, oe Ceramics, Glass, 13 

Mosaic, ete. ... des Ws a er aa 804 34 
Total ... eh ui fs os is 2,740 4,888 


The attendance at the National Art Gallary during 1923 was 146,067 
on week days and 78,002 on Sundays. 


The total disbursements in connection with the National Art Gallery during 
the year 1923 were £9,439. 

Art students, under certain regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference.on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reaiprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. * 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns has been permitted for temporary exhibition, and 273 
pictures were so distributed among fifteen country towns during 1923. , 

The Gallery has received. but.small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 

The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in 1897, and septate of the interest 
on approximately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
or sculptor producing the best landseape painting of Australian scenery in 
oils or water colours, or the best production of figure sculpture. 

The Archibald Prize was instituted in 1922. Jt isa bequest in theestate 
of the late J. F. Archibald for the best portrait, “preferably of some man or 
woman distinguished in art, letters, science, or politics painted by any artist — 
resident in Australasia.” ‘The amount.available for the prize in‘each year is 
approximately #400, 


& 
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Stare Expenpirure on Epucation. 
State Schools. 


Although the expenditure on the State schools rose steadily between 
1901 and 1911, the recent expansion of the system has caused a very rapid 
increase in expenditure since that year, but more especially since 1919 on 
account of the substantial increases in salaries paid to teachers. -Part of 
this additional expenditure has been occasioned by the increase in the num ber 
of scholars, but the cost of education per pupil has more than doubled since 
1911. The total expenditure on painery end secondary schools during 1923 
was £3,838,711. 

The following statement provides a comparison of the State expenditure 
on schools at intervals since 1891 :— 


iia | | Per Pupil—Mean Quarterly Enrolment. 
ee | School | Total 
Year. Pemeinsiaen on,| — Premises. “) Expenditure. Maeeienatice School Total 
Administration Premises. Expenditure. 

£ | £ £ os. d. £ os. d. £ sad 
1891 538, 191 | 191,374 | 769,565 3 7°10 1261410 4 
1901 | 703,974 | 57,663 761,637 38.6 2 05 5 311 7 
1911 | 1,048,588 | 193,993 1,242,576 4 13 10 O17 4 511 2 
1919 | 1,971,211 299,038 | 2,270,249 616 5 109 717 2 
1920 2. 668, 059 410,847 | 3,078,906 815 4 17 0 10 2 4 
1921 3,227,245 329,795 : 3,557,040 10 4 2 1011 }ll 56 1 
1922 3,234,549 499,283 | 3,733,882 918 3 110 7 11 8 10 
1928 3, 185,086 658, 625 Hl 8,838,711 | 918 0 | 119 7 1112 7 


The capital ecueail cies on the sdhigels in recent years has not been 
sufficient to provide adequate accommodation for the children requiring 
education, and in 1921 the Minister for Education estimated that “fully 
£1,500, 000” was needed tu perform essential and urgent work to,relieve 
overcrowding in schools. Special sums of £250,000 ‘and. £500,000 were 
appropriated from loans for such works during 1921-22 and 1922-23 
respectively. Of these amounts, £91,787 and £387,270 were expended. 
A further appropriation of £500,000 was made in 1923-24. - 

The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure in con 
nection with primary and secondary schools in the three calendar years 


1921 to 1923 :-— 


wel 1922, 1928. 

Sites, Building Additions*-— £ £ £ 

Primary Schools... she w= 173,781 312,083 451,888 

High schools ids si ses 26,703 46,378 9,051 

Teachers College ... aes aa 3,816 8,482 45,000 
Rates (municipal and shire)} ... ai 36,376 35,268 25,034 
Rent, Furniture and Repairs .. wes 89,120 97,072 122,652 
Salaries and Allowances— 

Primary Schools... aN .. 2,446,638 2,446,226 2,438,278 

High Schools .:. .. 200,028 205,606 194,290 

Evening Continuation Schools ae 12,190 13,738 14,455 
Other Maintenance Expenditure— 

Primary Schools ... sae ... 188,975 189,232 176,099 

High Schools ... .. iat 27,314 32,104 26,892 

Evening Continuation Schools... 1,541 - 1,775 1,436 
Bursaries and Scholarships _.. 58,285 50,766 47,590 
Boarding and Conveyance Allowances 36,149 39,866 36,715 
‘Training of Teachers... < ab 98,537 87,331 80,031 
School Medical Inspections... ane 22,197 23,506 29,067 
School Inspection ea 47,971 45,927 46,484 
Administration and other Expenses ae 87,419 98,472 93,799 

Total se ... 38,557,040 3,733,832 £3,838,711 


* Includes State Insurance on School Buildings. ie Expended by Resumed Properties Department 
santé on behalf of Department of Education. 
'60459—B 
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In addition to the above expenditure vested residences, of an estimated 
annual value of £42,312 in 1928, were granted to teachers, as a deduction 
from salary. : 


To estimate the total cost of the State schools in any one year would 
necessitate an investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment 
and the allowance of a rate of depreciation, ete. At preserit the 
nevessary data are not available, but the insured value of all school 
properties of the Department of Education in May, 1922, was approximately 
£4,000,000. This value is based on valuations of buildings existing in 
1912 and on the cost of buildings subsequently erected. It is, therefore, 
subject to a very large allowance for appreciation of values. . 


Total Kapenditure, 


The expenditure by the State on education includes grants and subsidies 
to educational and scientific organisations, cost of maintenance of industrial 
schools and reformatories, as well as the expenditure on the State schools. 
The following statement shows the total expenditure at intervals since }910, 
The expenditure on buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital 
expenditure, is distinguished as far as practicable from expenditure for 
maintenance, including grants and subsidies which may be regarded as 
annual costs :— 


Year | Expenditure, 

ended | -—--~- as seem oe SS Sains 
80th June! Capital. Annual. Total. Parulnion: 
£ | £ £ | £8. 4, 
1910 159,890 | 1,148,520 | 1,308,410 O17 5 
7 1915 258,044 1,691,348 1,949, 392 10 8 
1920 | 268,529 | 2,402,064. | 27670,593 1 6 3 
1923 555,765 3,652,353 4,208,118 118 9 
1924 591,019 3,703,030 4,294,049 118 10 


These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the agri- 
cultural college experiment farms and societies for the promotion of 
agriculture and allied interests, of which particulars are shown in the chapter 
relating to the agricultural industry. 


8£ 
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Eariy ENUMERATIONS. 

rPXHE growth of the population of New South Wales between 1788 and 

1856 is traced on page 223 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the 

area.and- population at each territorial readjustment are shown.on. page 1 
of this issue. 

With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911, New South Wales has occupied its present boundaries since 
1859, and census particulars are available at regular decennial intervals 
since 1861. These particulars furnish a connected and accurate summary 
of the development of population since that.date, and a survey of the growth 
of the. total population of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, is 
shown in the following table :— 


i= 


Increase in pal ae since 
Sus. r 
7 | anaes | previous ea u umber of 
ear. Population. Number of’: Square 
' Population, | F ional! AveTege Mile 
- | Numerical. /Proportional. ‘Annual Rate. 
— u — ! 
! per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 172,192* ; 91-00 | 6-98 1-12 
1871 503,981 ; 144 158,121 | 43-64 3°69 1-6! 
1881 751,468 214 247,487 1 49-11 i 4-08 2-41 
18S1 1,132,234 323 380,766 50-67 4:19. 3°64 
1901 1,359,133 387 226,899 , 20:04 1-84 4:38 
1911 1,648,746. 470 289,613 , 21°31 195 5:32 
1921+ 2,101,968 599 453.222 27°49 | 2-46 6-79 
1922+ 2,174,553 619 72,585 3°45 196 i 7:03 
1923¢ 2,211,106 630 36,553 1°68 168 | 715 
7 *Since 1851. + 3rd April. t 3lst December. i. 


Aborigines: are not included in the population shown above for 1861; the 
numbers included in the totals of subsequent years are 983 in 1871; 1, 643 in 
1881; 8,280 in 1891; 4,287 in 1901; 2,012 m 1911; 1,597 in 1921. The 
population of the Federal Capital Territory i is excluded in 1911 and subsequent 
years. 

From this table it: is apparent that a steady growth of population proceeded 
until. 1891. This growth was especially marked between 1851 and 1861, 
when the gold discoveries were attracting eager fortune-hunters from other 
parts of the world, many of whom remained as settlers. After the gold 
rushes had ceased, the. growth of population proceeded at a slower rate, 
but, though neither the average annual rate of increase nor the proportionate 
increase of that period was again attained, the actual numerical expansion 
in. later periods has been greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the 
growth of population during the sixties developed gradually into a period 
of increasingly rapid expansion after 1871, and. the next twenty years were, 
from a relative point of view, a time of unexcelled development. 

It is significant that this speedy development proceeded during a period 
of: remarkably flourishing trade, and came to an end when the trade-boom 
ended. in the commercial crisis of the early nineties. 

The next twenty years were a period of little progress in the development 
of population, the reasons being the commercial and industrial stagnation 
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which followed the crisis of 1893, the migratory and other losses due to the 
war in South Africa, and a more potent though, perhaps, subsidiary cause— 
the heavy decline in the birth-rate which lowered the rate of natural increase. 

A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when the 
tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serious effects of the war in diminishing the birth-rate, 
in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men of 
reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the smaller 
losses occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed a 
greater relative expansion than either of its predecessors, and by far the 
greatest. numerical increase on record. During 1921, 1922, and 1923 the 
volume of immigration was very restricted, and the increase in population 
depended upon natural causes. 

The estimated population at the end of the year and the mean population 
of New South Wales, including aborigines, for the last ten years, were as 
follow :— 


Estimated Population at End of Year. 
Mean 
Year. | ; = | Population.” 

' Males. ‘ Females. j Total. | 

i } De tae as 

i i 
1914 983,939 | 898,499 1,882,438 1,870,460 
1915 : 974,264 921,339 1,895,603 1,891,191 
1916 : 947,287 939,605 1,886,892 1,893,479 
1917 i 961,288 i 960,200 1,921,488 1,905,194 
gis | 985,662 977,683 1,963,345 1,943,356 
1919 i 1,042,959 | 996,764 2,039,723 2,000,573 
1920 - 1,068,568 1,024,421 2,092,989 2,068,585 
1921 1,085,275 1,044,230 2,129,505 2,108,369: 
1922 | 1,108,482 1,065,971 2,174,553 2,150, 862 
1923 } 1,128.089 1,083,017 2,211,106 i 2,192,146 


Population of Australian States. 

The following table shows the population of each State of the Commonwealth 
at the last two censuses, and at 31st December, 1923, also the proportion 
of population in each State. Aborigines of full blood are excluded from 
account. 


| =~ : 
' Proportion in each State 


lp A j : Estimated ;: 
State or Territory. : eppieuans | Fopeeieus i Population, OnTERTIGORYs 
| 1911. j 1921. ee joe crs — 
| a. | roi. | 192. | 1923. 
per cent. per cent.(per cent. 
New South Wales ...| 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 2,209,445 | 36°96 - 38°67 38°43 
Victoria ve {1,315,551 | 1,531,280 1,625,380 | 29-53 | 28°19 28°27 
Queensland... bes 605,815 755,972 811,168 | 13°60 | 13°92 W41t 
South Australia | 408,558 | 495,160 «524,748 | 917 | 9°13 9713 
Western Australia... 282,114 332,732 | 353,815 ; 6°33 | 6:06 6°15: 
Tasmania a Pee 191,211 213,780 | 219,074 | 4:29 | 3°91 3°81 
Northern Territory ... 3,310 3,867 | 3,555 0:08 | 0:07 0:06 
Federal Capital Terr. 1,714 2,572 | 2,622 0:04 + 0:05 0-04 
Commonwealth ...| 4,455,005 | 5,435,734 | 5,749,807 |100-00 {100-00 | 700-00 


During the inter-censal period the population of New South Wales increased 
at an average annual rate of 2-46 per cent., which was faster than that of any 
other State of the Commonwealth. The next highest rate was in Queensland, 
2-24 per cent.; South Australia, 1:94 per cent.; Western Australia, 1-66 per 
cent.; Victoria, 1-53 per cent.; and Tasmania, 1-12 per cent. The average 
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for the whole of Australia was 2-00 per cent. The increased proportion of 
the population of the Commonwealth in New South Wales placed it in a _ 
position of greater relative importance among the States. 


Growth of Population of New Souih Wales. 

The extent to which each source—natural increase and net immigration— 
has contributed to the growth of the population of New South Wales during 
each census period since 1861 was shown on page 226 of the Official Year 
Book for 1922. In calculating the increase from 1901 to 1921 the population 
of the Federal Capital Territory has been omitted, but the aboriginal 
inhabitants have been taken into consideration throughout. 

Natural increase has been by far the greater cause of growth in the 
pepulation, and, as would be expected, has provided steadily-increasing 
additions. The rate of natural increase fluctuated with a falling tendency 
throughout the period, but a very sudden fall occurred after 1890 owing to 
the rapid decline in the birth-rate. Immigration has always been a subor- 
dinate cause of growth, but has intermittently provided considerable 
additions to the population. During the sixty years 1861-1921 the net 
immigration amounted to only 500,277, or about two-sevenths of the total 
increase. Of these immigrants approximately 60 per cent. were males and 
about 14,000 were assisted to immigrate. Immigration proceeded rapidly 
until 1886, when it declined heavily, and did not revive until the State re- 
introduced its policy of affording assistance to immigrants in 1905. Between 
the years 1892 and 1904 the State actually lost more than 10,000 inhabitants 
by net emigration. The rate of increase due to net immigration, measured in 
relation to population, has been very variable, and although considerable 
improvement is evident in the past thirty years the rate is still much 
below that of former years. 

It is probable that the last decennial period would have shown a very 
considerable improvement in all respects had it not been for the unusual 
influences brought to bear by the war and the epidemic of influenza in 1919. 

_ The actual growth of population in New South Wales during each of the 
last ten years was as follows :— 


Increase during Year. Increase per cent. during Year. 

Year ended i ae es i. = es coe 

eee Natural. Lame : Total. Natural. deine ain Total. 

ns ee J. he if —_is hos inset aa ne as é eas + ! _ dca 
I9l4 | 34,838 1,440, 36,278 189 | 08 1-97 
lols | 33,275 {(—) 20,110 13,165 1-77 (-) 107 | -70 
1916 32,221 \(-) 40,932 |(-) 8,711 1-70 -) 216 (-) +46 
1917 "34,498 98 34,596 | 1-83 00 1-83 
lols | 31,860 9,997 41,857 | 166 | -52 2-18 
i919 22,143 54,235 76,378 | 113 | 2-76 | .. 3-89 
1920; 33,013 20,253 | 53,266 1-62 99 2-61 
1921 | 34,600 1,916 36,516 1-65 | 09 L-74 
1922 36,036 9,012 45,048 1.69 | -48 2-12 
1928 . — 333,061 3,492 36,553 | 152 16 1°68 

(—) Decrease. - - 


This table reflects very clearly the effects of the war upon the growth of 
population. During the four years 1910 to 1913 natural and migratory 
causes had combined to produce a growth which, in point of magnitude, was 
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unprecedented and, in point of rate, was nearly as rapid as that of any 
similar period in the previous fifty years. In those four years the net 
immigration was nearly 126,000. But the advent of war in 1914 caused 
a practical cessation of immigration in the latter part of the year, while at 
the same time the despatch of forces oversea caused a heavy drain of 
emigration, which increased during 1915 and 1916 so. much as to cause a 
large excess of departures over arrivals. From 1917 to 1919 the return 
of troops caused an increasing flow of arrivals, and restored a temporarily 
absent element of population. In 1920 the last detachments of soldiers 
returned, and there was considerable immigration ‘from other States. During 
1921 migration returned to its ordinary channels, and the net immigration 
of the year was inconsiderable. In 1922 a pronounced increase was apparent. 
After'1914 the annual number of births diminished until 1919 and the 
natural increase showed a considerable falling off, especially in 1919, when the 
epidemic of influenza caused heavy mortality. In 1920 and 1921 the number 
both of births and deaths increased, but the increase of births was the greater. 
The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, but 
proportionally was considerably below that of former years. 


MIGRATION, 

A very iarge movement of population takes place each year into and out 
of New South Wales, but is due more to the migratory habits of a large section 
of the inhabitants and to the movements of tourists and business men than 
to immigration or emigration properly so-called. During the war period 
and the years immediately following there were very considerable movements 
of troops. These are included in the figures shown below. 

The net immigration to New South Wales is the excess of arrivals in over 
departures from the State, and is the result principally of intercourse with 
oversea countries.’ In recent years until 1920 the greater part of the immi- 
grants to New South Wales came from or through other Australian ‘States ; 
but, in 1921, the direction of interstate migration changed and the number of 
departures to other States has since exceeded the number of arrivals therefrom. 


Excess of Arrivals over 


Arrivals in New South Wales. Departures from New South Wales. Departures. 
Teer, From | 2 ; _ Other 
‘Interstate. | -othec Total, | Interstate. “other ‘Total, | Interstate. | Countries 
Countries. | Countries. e 


1914 | 309,598 | 67,268 | 376,866 | 307,773 | 67,653 | 375,426 |’ 1,825 |(—) 386 
| 
1915 | 315,590 | 45,932 | 361,529 | 303,354 | 78,285 | 381,639 | 12,236 k—)32,346 


1916 | 322,174 | 49,354 | 371,528 | 318,738 | 93,722 412,460 3,436 (—)44,368 


i 
\ 


1917 | 274,768 | 35,063 | 309,831 260,616 | 49,117 |.309,733 | 14,152 |(—)14,054 
1918 | 299,735 | 38,744 | 338,479 | 288,732 | 39,750 | 328,482 | 11,003 | —) 1,006 
1919 | 240,263 | 93,276 | 333,539 |..235,887 | 43,417 | 279,304 | 4,376 | 49,859 
{920 | 311,068 | 72,515 | 383,583 | 303,222 | 60,108 | 363,330] 7,846} 12,407 


1921 | 284,927 | 57,190 | 342,117 | 288,084 | 52,117 | 340,201. ( — )8,157 5,073 


1922 | 277,938 | 53,326 ; 331,264 | 283,432 | 38,820 | 322,252 ( — )5,494 14,506 


1923 | 283,014 | 48,084 | 331,098 | 290,691 | 36,915 | 327,606 |( - )7,677 11,169. 
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Of the total-movement. of population, more than 80 per cent. is to and 
from ‘other Australian States,.and: one-third of the movement to and from 
countries outside Australia is with New Zealand. 


The movement during 1922. and 1923 has been such as to suggest that a 
considerable number of persons (other than assisted immigrants) arrive in 
New South Wales by sea from other countries and pass thence to other States, 
either remaining there or departing from other ports of the Commonwealth. 
This is probably due in part to the fact that Sydney is a terminal port for a 
number of sea-going -vessels. 


Passports. 


Under the Passports Act, 1920 (Federal), no person ‘iy is or appears 
to be more than 16 years of age may embark at any place.in the Common- 
wealth fora journey to any. place beyond the Commonwealth unless he is 
the holder of a passport or other document authorising his departure, properly 
endorsed for the journey or unless he is the subject of any: special or statutory 
exemption in that regard. 


The statutory exemptions extend to members of the naval or military 
forces. of any British Dominion on duty, members of the crew of a departing 
vessel who were members.on its arrival or are by occupation seafaring men, 
any natural born British subject proceeding to New Zealand, any other 
person proceeding to New Zealand under permit, any officer of the Adminis- 
tration, or any bona fide resident or tourist with a return ticket proceeding 
to Papua or Norfolk Island, any person holding a certificate exempting 
him from the dictation test, and any aboriginal native of Asia or of any 
island of the East Indies or-of the Indian or Pacific oceans. 


Immigration. 


At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and immigration to and emigration from New South Wales. are 
regulated principally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, e.g., the Immigra-~ 
tion Act (1901-20) and the Contract Tmmigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an officer not less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; or-any person who. has. not the prescribed certificate of health ; 
any feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution ;. any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; for a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920 
any person of German, ‘Austro-German, Bulgarian, or Hungarian parentage 
and nationality, or any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years of age 
or over not possessed. of a passport as prescribed. Should such persons gain 

admission, they ‘may be deported. Usually persons formerly domiciled in 
the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary absence. 


In the matter of excluding undesirable immigrants, New South Wales: 
is protected by the Federal authority. The number of persons refused 
admission to the Commonwealth in 1923 was 49, of whom 22 were Chinese, 
17 British, 4 Hindoos, 3 Cingalese, 2 German, and 1 Greek. No. persons 
passed the dictation test during the year. The nember of recorded. departures 
of coloured persons from the Commonwealth during the year. was. 3,656, 
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including 2,310 Chinese, 436 Japanese, and 157 Hindoos. The number of 
coloured persons admitted without. test was 3,176, of whom 1,974 were 
Chinese and 222 were Japanese. Ofthese, 1,811 were admitted on the ground 
of former domicile, 597 as pearlers, 216 on passports, and 552 on other grounds. 


Assisted Immigration. 


In the early years of the colony’s existence the Governors frequently 
discouraged free immigration, but in 1832 there was inaugurated a policy 
of State-assisted immigration, which was maintained until 1885. During 
the economic depression of the next twenty years no encouragement was 
given to immigrants, and assistance to migrate was not afforded again 
until 1905. In 1911 the Federal Government assumed the function of 
advertising the resources of Australia with a view to promoting voluntary 
immigration from the United Kingdom, Europe, and the United States 
of America, but the State continued to assist desirable immigrants. Activities 
‘were practically suspended during the war period and not revived until 1919. 
Even then, in view of the industrial position, assistance was at first restricted 
to nominees and domestic workers, but the Imperial Government also 
arranged to grant free passages to ex-service men and women and their 
dependents who could produce evidence that they would be acceptable to 
‘any dominion, and that provision had been made for them. The State 
provided for acceptance under this scheme of selected immigrants, preference 
‘being given to agriculturists, domestic servants, and persons nominated by 
‘residents. This scheme continued in operation until the end of 1922. 


With the advent of more stable industrial conditions, the system of assisted 
‘Immigration was reorganised by agreement as from Ist March, 192], when 
the Federal Government undertook control of the entire oversea organisation 
for the encouragement and selection of immigrants, and for the provision of 
passages to Australia. Under this agreement the State arranged to indicate, 
from time to time, how many settlers it could absorb. Generally speaking, 
-all eligible persons are accepted upon nomination by local residents who 
agree to become responsible for the establishment of the immigrants upon 
arrival. 


A small number of persons (usually rural or domestic workers) is selected 
‘from among applicants for assisted passages annually by the authorities in 
London. These are introduced on the responsibility of the State. 


However, under the existing system of immigration, “ nominated ” immi- 
‘grants preponderate, and the obligations of the State in receiving immigrants 
are not considerable. In certain cases immigrants receive instruction in rural 
work on the Government Agricultural Farm at Scheyville (near Windsor), and 
suitable employment is obtained in co-operation with the State Labour 
Exchanges. 


Any immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he 
settles. These concessions may be granted ‘also to nominated immigrants 
proceeding to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to take up tarm 
work or domestic service. 


The following statement shows the expenditure on immigration by State 
grants since 1832, and the total numbcz of assisted immigrants who arrived 
in New South Wales under various schemes, inclusive of Victoria and 
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POPULATION ano ANNUAL INCREASE 
1860 - 1923 


POpUlatlONn occ eeeee ees 
an Annual Increase .—- 
a Total. ceaeete 


By Excess of Births 


860 1870 1880 ~~ 1890 i900 i910 fF 1920 1923 


The numbers at the side of the Graph represent 100000 of population and 10000 increase. In 19/5and 
i916 there was a large excess.of emigration owing to the departure of troops and the line indicating 
migration increasé fell below the limits of the Diagram. 
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Queensland before their separation. After 1905 the number of immigrants 
nominated by residents of the State and the number selected abroad by the 
Immigration Office are shown separately. 


| Immigrants Assisted. 

at | | Reais | Total ; 

30th June. Administration., Nominated, | Selected, { 

Males. Females, Total. 
i 
+ £ a oe { 

1832-1901 3,676,013 | és aes 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 | 44,925 6,144 2,713 . = 8,857 
1910-1914 | 221,601 32,406 12,444 23,816 21,034 44,850 
1915 24,501 2,399: 1,109 1,498" 2,010 8,508 
1916 13,571 | 888 142 354 686 1,040 
1917 ! 3,690 526 60 168 418 | 586 
1918 1,367 191 1 26. 166 192 
1919 ; ° 1,060 119 is 21 98 119 
1920 3,025 | 873 214 527 560 1,087 
1921 | 6,847 4,026 566 2,220 2,366 4,586 
1922 1,640 | 5,679 665 3,396 2,948 6,344 
1923 2,294 5,058 933 3,362 2,629 5,991 
1924 Hy 3,526 4,203 939 2,584 2,618 5,202 


* Information not available. 


The selected immigrants in the past five years have consisted very largely 
of free-passage’ migrants under the Imperial ex-service scheme and of boys 
under the Dzeadnought and Barnardo Homes schemes. 


Since 186}, the number of assisted immigrants has been approximately 
28 per cent. of the net number cf immigrants to the State, and between the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921 the net immigration was 134,692 persors of whom 
approximately one-third were assisted. 


The figures for the last five years include ex-service immigrants to whom 
the Imperial Government granted free passages, viz., 663 in 1919-20, 3,394 in 
1920-21, 4,260 in 1921-22, 2,407 in 1922-23, and 192 in 1923-24. Of these, 
10,058 were nominated by residents of New South Wales, and 858 (including 
628 domestic servants) were selected. Up to the end of June, 1924, the total 
number of free-passage immigrants who arrived under the Imperial ex-service 
scheme was 10,916. Activity under the scheme was discontinued at 
the end of. 1922, but passages are provided: for the wives and dependent 
children of ex-service men already received provided application be made 
within two years of his departure. 


The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational classes in each of the last ten years :— 


; ramilies!| | ail Famili 
Both June: | Workars Servants} OS™ oFfore-| S58 Sunes | workers |Rervans, 08". oto 

| | ; i il i 
1915 497| 477) ... | 185 1920 86} 102 1] 25 
1916 8| 126] ... 1g | 1921 94 398 6] 62 
1917 3/° 51]; ..-} 6 1922 354| 247! 15) 49 
1918 sen Tl det, > ee 1923 740! I9l] .. | 2 
1919 Se ; ! 19244. 604: ° 335 

! t 
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In selecting immigrants choice has been restricted latterly almost exclusively 
to rural workers and domestic servants. Practically all the assisted immi- 
grants in the last ten years have come from the United Kingdom; -the 
relatively small number from other countries is shown in the following 
statement :— 


; . pee cialis aa tal 
Year j Fr Assisted Immigrants, 
Pcie ‘ United Kingdom. CUEessisionn Foreign Countries. 
Nomin- | selected, | Nomin- | Selected. ees | scleoted. Nouids |Selected.| ‘Total 
1915 2,347 1,087 | =) a) 43 17 2,399 | 1,109 3,508 
1916 869 145 | 7 on 12 7 888 152 1,040 
1917 515 60 | 2 a 9 ai 526 60 586 
1918 189 1 Lee ese 2 oes 191 1 192 
1919 118 ie St 1 me sear al wae 119 age 119 
1920 858 214 3 vee 2 tes 873 214 | -1,087 
1921 4,010 560 | 16 tes ots te 4,026 560 4,586 
1922 5,645 665 27 one 7 oes 5,679 | 665 6,344 
1923 5,014 933 14 ane 30 aes 5,058 933 5,991 
1924 4,190 939 17 ses 56 Ss 4,263 939 5,202: 


There are two private organisations which assist the immigration of boys 
and youths, viz., the Dreadnought Fund Trust and the Dr. Barnardo 
‘Homes. ‘The latter organisation now assists girl migrants. 

The Dreadnought Fund was established in 1909 by public subscription to 
defray the cost of building for the Imperial Navy a war vessel of the Dread- 
nought type. On the institution of the Australian Navy it was decided to 
use part of the funds to assist the immigration of lads from 17 to 20 years of 
age, for the purpose of following rural pursuits. The trustees pay part of 
the passage money, and, if necessary, the Commonwealth and Imperial 
Governments advance a sum sufficient to defray the balance of the cost 
of bringing the lads to New South Wales. The trustees pay also the fees for a 
course of training at one of the State farms. Upon completion of the course 
the Jads are placed in employment through the agency of the State Labour 
Exchanges, and they repay in instalments any advances made. Operations 
under this scheme were suspended during the war period, but were 
resumed recently, 63 boys being brought to New South Wales in 1921, 637 
in 1922, 472 in 1923, and 501 between January and October, 1924. 

The organisation known as Dr. Barnardo Homes works in conjunction with 
an English institution of that name, which arranges passages and pays the 
passage money to Australia of boys trained in their homes and on farms in 
England. * The local organisation places the boys with farmers, where the 
home conditions are found to be satisfactory. A hostel is maintained at 
Sandringham, Sydney, to accommodate them. until they. go.to the country. 
After a probationary period of three months.on the farms: the boys are 
apprenticed. until they reach the age of 21 years, and the organisation keeps 
constantly in touch with them during their apprenticeship. From October, 
1921, when the first of these boys were Janded in Sydney, to December, 1922, 
97 Barnardo boys had arrived in New South Wales. During 1923 a further 
128 arrived, and 51 between January and June, 1924. In 1923 the State 
also received 32 Barnardo girls, and a furthor 49. in the first half of 1924. 
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During 1923 an additional scheme was inaugurated under which 251 
British boys between the ages of 15 and 18 years were received upon assisted 
passages and provided with rural employment in New South Wales. In 
the same year the Juvenile Migrants Apprenticeship Act was passed to 
provide for the supervision and care of the persons and property of juvenile 
migrants until they reach the age of 21 years, and to empower the Minister 
for Labour to bind them by indenture to any trade or calling. Between 
January and October, 1924, the number of arrivals under this scheme was 
474. 

The number of persons assisted to immigrate in each of the past ten 
calendar years is shown on page 27 of the Statistical Register of New South 
Wales for 1923-24. 

Passage Money. 

Prior to the war several steamship companies conveyed immigrant pas- 
sengers from the United Kingdom at the rate of £14 per adult, and the State 
Government contributed from £4 to £8 toward the fares of assisted immigrants. 
Since the war the cost per berth has been much greater, and in January, 1925, 
was £33 per person over 12 years of age, ard half that amount for children 
between the ages of 3and 12 years. Children under 3 years of age are carried. 
free. Under the Federal scheme the sem of £11 is contributed in equal pro- 
portions by the Federal ard Imperial Governments toward the cost of 
assisted passages of persons over 16 years of age, and £16 10s. for persons 
between the ages of 3 and 16 years from the United Kingdom. The remainder 
is paid by the immigrant or his nominator. 

In the case of persons nominated for assisted passages by relatives or 
friends in the State, nominators are required to gvarantce that employ- 
ment awaits nominees, or that adequate provision will be made for their 
maintenance. 

The following statement shows the number of nominations and of nominees, 
and the amounts of passage money payable and deposited in respect of 
nominations made in New South Wales since the inauguration of the present 
scheme of Commonwealth aid in March, 1921. Persons granted free passages 
under the Imperial ex-service scheme are excluded from aceount :— 


Accepted. Amount of Passage Money. 


Year. 
Nominations.} Nominecs. | Payable. | Deposited. 
: £ £ 
1921* ' 237 527 12,375 5,054 
1921-22 883 1,923 44,769 18,440 
1922-23 1,594 3,508 67,228 28,150 
1923-24 2,168 5,732 98,978 24,870 


* March to June. 


Contract Immagrants. 

The admission of immigrants under contract to perform manual labour is 
regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must be 
made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In every 
case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld if the 
fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare as affecting 
an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing in local 
industry. Except in.the cases of contract immigrants who are British 
subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British subject 
there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining workers 
of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. 
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The Act, however, does not apply to domestic servants and personal 
attendants accompanying theiremployers. The number of persons admitted 
under the Act in 1923 was 6, of whom none were for New South Wales. 


, Distribution of Immigrants. 

The following statement shows approximately the geographical distribution 
of persons resident in New South Wales at the census of 1921, distinguishing 
persons born outside Australia (who may be classed as immigrants) from 
those born within the Commonwealth :— 


{ 

Born in | Born outside Proportion born 
ae Australia, | Australia. outside Australia. 

Division. | ie Serres os Fie 

7: i j 

Males. Females. | Males. Females. | Males. | Iemales, 

Urban— per cent.| per cent. 
Metropolitan -+| 334,490 382,918 97,344 81,145 22-54 17-49 
Provincial ...| 222,783 232,255 40,366° 28,451 15-34 | 10-91 
Rural ... coe -..| 320,351 275,394 42,784 24,640 11-78 8-2) 
Shipping and migratory 3,268 1,155 6,703 421 67-22 26-67 
Total -..| 880,892 | 891,722 187,197 134,657 17-52 13-12 


There are omitted from account 3,412 males and 2,491 females whose 
birth places were not stated. Considerably more than one-half of the 
immigrants are living in the metropolis and their proportion to the total 
metropolitan population is approximately twice, as great as the proportion. 
of immigrants in the total rural population. — 


New Settlers’ Leaque. 


The New Settlers’ League is a voluntary organisation with divisions in 
each of the four eastern States of the Commonwealth. It was inaugurated 
in New South Wales in March, 1921. It consists of representatives of churches 
and public bodies interested in migration and land settlement. 


Although originally operating under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Government it is “row subsidised jointly by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to the extent of £1,500 per annum. 


The objects of the league are, broadly, to stimulate interest in migration | 
and to co-ordinate the efforts of the various bodies of the State in that 
direction. In addition it welcomes migrants on their arrival and assists 
them to become established by affording advice and guidance. This work 
is carried out through a head office in Sydney near the water front and 170 
country branches. These branches extend a welcome to migrants arriving 
in their district and afford them guidance. They also assist lads placed on 
farms and visit them to see whether they are content and how they are 
progressing. The social welfare of women migrants 1s promoted by the 
Women’s Standing Committee of the league. 


While assisted immigrants do not generally need the guidance of the 
league its facilities are available for them and it endeavours to fill the place 
of nominators who are not able to be present to welcome their nominees.. 
In the case of immigrants who are not assisted but who pay their own passage 
money, it goes much further, ard in 1923-24 its offices were extended to 
343 male immigrants of this class with 145 dependents. Of these 243 were 
placed in rural districts through the league. ‘ 
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DistRIBUTION oF POPULATION. 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather remarkable 
manner. At the end of December, 1923, including shipping, the city of Sydney 
contained 109,970 persons in a small area surrounded. by an extensive group 
of suburbs with 871,430 inhabitants, making a total of 981,400 dwellers in the 
metropolis». Outside the boundaries: of the metropolis in what is usually 
termed the metropolitan area there are seven municipalities and three shires, 
containing in all 114,100 inhabitants. Then scattered throughout the 
State are 136 of the larger towns incorporated as munivtpalities with a 
‘total. population of 468,900; of these, Il in the County of Cumberland, 
contained 42,170 persons, for the most part dependent on Sydney for their 
livelihood, and 14, comprising the large mining centres of Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Lithgow, and Wollongong, contained 133,430 inhabitants, leaving 
293,300 in 111 of the larger rural towns. Distributed over the remainder 
of the State, 99 per cent. of its area, are 646,595 persons, of whom a small 
number live in the large unincorporated 4 towns, and only 14,425 in the Western 
‘Division, which covers 40°5 per cent. of the area of the State. 


The distribution of population at the end of 1923, together with the 
proportion in each division and. the average population per square mile, are 
‘Shown in the following table :— 


Population at 31st December, 1923, 


. Areay | including shipping and aborigines. 
Division. A esa 7 : iia 
Lakes). | ‘Total, {| Proportion in Each Division. 
io 
sq. miles. per.cent.. | per sq. mile 
‘Sydney ~... fa igi SS hes 5 109,970 50 21,994-0 
*Snburbs of Sydney eas ak ie 180 | 871,430_ 39-4 | 4,841°3 
Metropolis ... : lod | 981.400 44-4 5,304°9 
Extra eee i ae cee and 
Shires E 5VS | 114,100 : 52 | 221°6 
Metropolitan Area as defined i in Local | 
Government Act ... A es 700 | 1,095,500 7 49°6 | 1,565°0 e 
Country Municipalities ase 2,636 | 468,900 21b2 0 | 1i7°9 
Country Shires ma er .-|  180,621¢ 632,170 28°6 3°5 
‘Western | Division en unincor- 
porated). , fan ..-| 125,294 14,425 06 O1 
Lord Howe Island... peal os 5 111 0:0 22-2 
Total, New South Wales {| 309 2565) 2,214,106 100°0 | 71 


£ Includi ing Fete ring-gai Shire, area 36.sq. miles, population 21,680. 
+Excludes 176 sq. miles being w water area of principal harbours. {Excludes Federal Territory, 940 sq. miles, 


The population of the metropolitan area as defined in the Local Govern- 
ment Act represents nearly one-half of the total population; less than one- 
quarter of the people reside in the country municipalities, and less than 
one-third in the remaining ‘rural districts. ; 

The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 
urban to rural districts. The average density of population in New South. 
Wales is greater than that of any other State of the Commonwealth except 
Victoria and: Tasmania. 

The lowness of the average in-New South Wales—7-1 per square mile— 
is: due largely to the inclusion of the extensive and practically unpeopled 
Western Division, much of which must remain sparsely settled until means 
are found to overcome its natural disability of a low average rainfall. The 
average density of population in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the 
State is 11-9 persons per square mile, 
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Municipal and Shire Population. 

Slightly more than two-thircs of the population: of New South Wales. 
live within municipalities and. practically the whole of the remainder within 
shires. Although the area unincorporated is more than two-fifths of the total 
it contains joss than 15,000 inhabitants. The number of inhabitants. of 
municipalities, shires, and unincorporated districts. of each division of New 
South Wales at 31st December, 1923, is shown below :— 


Division, Municipalities. Shires, Total, 
Metropolis... we wt 939,720 | 21,680 981,400: 
Balance—Cumberland sat wee 119,120 52,800 | 171,920 
North Coast... | BAT5O. | 913580 126,330 
Hunter and Manning 1...) 121,410 | 1372130 258,540 
South Coast .. oe ib 44,100 44,750 88,850 
Northern Tableland ie 2 19,960 30,590 50,550 
Central Tableland . oak det 58,670 71,260 129,930 

Southern Tableland — ae 2h 19,500 25,970 45,470 
North. Western Slope oe Se 18,170 34,090 52,260 
Central-Western Slope... ah 17,480 35,560 53,040 
South-Western Slope 0... 39,680 58,530 | 98,220 
North-Central Plain ea a 6,480 | 17,380 | 23,80 
Central Plain ee ia sat 5,900 13,389 | 19,220 
Riverina... % ihe i 12,320 56,300 68,620 
Western D: vision — 

Incorporated... o 28,300 fo... 23, 300 
Unincorporated sis Gale 2 Getehar 2 ta Acie ct 14,425 
Lord Howe Island ,., ies =e ee | lvets Ill 
: - 

New South Wales... 9... |. 1,505,570 | 691,000 | 2,211,106 


Urban and Rural Population. 

The population of New South Wales, in common with that of most other 
countries of the world, tends more and more to congregate in metropolitan 
and urban centres. A comparison of the number and proportion of inhabitants 
in metropolitan, urban and rural divisions was published on page 235 of the 
Official Year Book for 1922. 

The outstanding features cf the population at the present time are the 
dominance of the metropolitan element and the diminishing relative import- 
ance of the country towns, incorporated and unincorporated, and of the rural 


arts. 
P Internal Migration. 


Tables published on page 236 of the Official Year Book for 1922 showed 
that there was considerable migration from the country dictzicts te the 
city during the last three ‘inter-consal. periods. 

Throughout the period the flow of popalation was continuous from 
the South Coast, from the whole of the Tableland Divisions, and from 
the Western Division. During the past ten: years emigration from country 
divisions was. more pronounced than ever before, and occurred from every 
rural district of the State considered in a general way, except where special | 
settlement was brought about by the Murrumbidgee Irrigation project. 


The Populatior of the Metropolis. 

The Metropolis includes the Civy of Sydney, forty municipalities surrounding 
it, the Ku-ring-gai Shire, and the islands of Port Jackson. It embraces an 
area of 185. square miles. The boundaries may be deseribed as follow :— 
On the east, the sea coast; on the south, the waters of Botany Bay and. 
George’s River; on the west, the western boundaries of Hurstville, Canterbury, 
Enfield, Strathfield, Homebush, Concord, Bye and Eastwood municipalities 
and the wectcrn bounda:y of Ku-rinc-;2i Shire; on the north, the eastern 
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boundary of Ku-ring-gai Shire, the north-eastern boundary of Willoughby, 
and the northern boundary of Manly municipalities. The habitations within 
thes: limits are fairly continuous. 

The following statement shows the population of each municipality of 
the Metropolis, and of Ku-ring-gai Shire, at the censuses.of 1911 and 1921, 
and at 3lst December, 1923, including aborigines and shipping :—- 


t | 
Population, i | Population, 
Municipality. i) Municipality. | i Para 
ee a Census, | Census, Ac ! pee aa | Census, | Census, a 
WL, | 192k. | 993? | | 1911. 1921. 1998, 

City of Sydney ...|119,774/111,059/109,970| Manly 10,465 | 18,507 | 21,170 
Alexandria | 10,123) 9,793) 9,900), Marrickville 30,653 | 42,240 ; 43,960 
Annandale 11,241; 12,645 12,699.’ Mascot ... 5,836 | 10,929 | 11,360 
Ashfield... ...| 20,431, 33,637! 36,150° Mosman... 13,243 | 20,063 | 21,560 
Balmain ... .| 32,038, 32,122! 32,260: Newtown ...} 26,498 | 28,169 | 28,260 
Bexley 6,517 14,746; 16,3031) North Sydney ...j 34,648 | 48,446 | 50,580 
Botany 4,409 6,214) 6,570) Paddington 24,317 | 26,364 , 26,530 
Burwood ... .| 9,382 15,71]| 17,070]! Petersham 21,712 | 26,236 | 26,780 
Canterbury 11,335, 37,639] 46,970), Randwick 19,475 | 50,849 | 58,100: 
Concord ... ° 4,076: 11,018! 14,950)! Redfern ... 94,427 | 23,978 | 24,050 
Darlington 8,816 3,651! 3,650|' Rockdale 14,095 | 25,190 | 28,380 
Drummoyne 8,678 18.764} 21,790) Ryde... 5,281 | 14,855 | 17,00 
Eastwood 968) 2,133] 2,410: St. Peter’s 8,410 | 12,700 | 12,86J 
Enfield 3,444; 8,530) 10,280|| Strathfield 4,046 | 7,594 9,510 
Erskineville | 7,299) 7,553] 7,550}! Vaucluse 1,673 3,730 4,550 
Glebe .| 23,944) 22,772; 22,830}} Waterloo 10,072 | 11,199 | 11,480 
Homebush 676 1,622) 2,330| Waverley 19,832 ; 36,797 | 41,380 
Hunter’s Hill 5,019| 7,334; 8,300}, Willoughby 13,037 | 28,074 | 33,670 
Hurstville 6,533] 13,394) 15,490!) Woollahra ...| 16,992 | 25,461 | 28,100: 
Kogarah ... 6,954] 18,226 21,080]! Ku-ring-gai Shire] 9,459 | 10,213 | 21,680 
Lane Cove 3,306! 7,592) 11,240 _ ——— 
Leichhardt .| 24,254] 29,356) 29,760 Total | 636,388 | 906,103 ! 981.400 


It is apparent that a number of these suburbs embracing those longest 
established and nearest the city have attained their maximum development, 
and that the rate of growth is now greatest in the more remote municipalities 
such as Bexley, Canterbury, Hurstville, Kogarah, Randwick, and Ryde. 

In addition to these suburbs there are, in close proximity to the city, a 
number of important centres of population of a more or less suburban 
character, since large proportions of their inhabitants gain their livelt- 
hood in the city. An extended definition of the metropolitan area was 
given in the Local Government Act of 1919 (Schedule Four), and included 
the following additional localities, whose populations, including aboriginals 
and shipping, were as shown :— 


Population. . | Population. 
Municipalities. | Census, Census, Fy ' Shires. Census, | Census, oe 
1911. 1921. 1923. | 1911. 1921. 4923. 
Auburn 5,559| 13,563} 15,430:| Hornsby ..; 8,907; 15,291; 16,930 
Bankstown 2,039; 10,670; 13,380} Sutherland ..| 2,896} 7,707 8,190 
Dundas 1,136) 3,523 4,240, Warringah wl 2,823 9,644| 12,030 
Ermington and | | : i Steen creed 
Rydalmere ...| 1,716) 1,981) 1,950), Extra-Metropolitan } i : 
Granviile 7,231) 13,328; 14,880; Shires ...| 14,626! 32,642; 37,150 
Lidcombe 5,419) 10,524! 11,780: Population of Met- 
Parramatta .| 12,476 14,595] 15,290), ropolis as shown : 
—| | on page ... ..| 636,388; 906,103) 981,460 
Extra-Metro- J | 
politan Muni- | Metropolitan Area fe 
cipalities ...|35,576! 68,184 76,950| | as defined in Local | 
: | Government Act. | 686,590;1,006,929'1,095,500 
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The population of the metropolis, including aboriginals and shipping, at 
census periods and at the end of December, 1923, is shown in the following 
table, together with the proportion which the metropolitan population 
bears to that of the whole State :— 


a 


Population at Census. Increase. | Proportion of 
Year erases pera ae ebay ene oo OE Males Population 
: f per cent, of State in 
Males. | Females. | Total. aaienate Per cent. Metropolis. 
: ern en a : r 
\ | | per cent. 
1861 47,778 | 49,283 | 97,061 | 43,137 | 80°00 49°21 | 77 
1871 68,266 | 70,913 | 139,179 | 42,118 | 43°39 | 49-05 27:6 
1881 114,936 | 112,230 | 227,166 87,987 63°22 50°60 302 
1891 | 197,550 | 189,884 | 387,434 , 160,268 | 70°55 50°99 34:2 
i901 |; 241,700 | 246,232 | 487,932 | 100,498 25°94 | 49°54 ! 35°9 
1911 312,074 | 324,279 | 636,353 148,421 | 30-42 49°04 \ 385 
1921 439,691 | 466,412 | 906,103 | 269,750 | 42°34 48°54 43°1 
1923 478,800 | 502,600 981,400 25, 500 2°67 | 48°79 44-4 
: 


The proportion of the population of the State resident in the metropolis 
has increased rapidly in the past half-century and especially in the last ten 
years. Since 1891 the proportion-of females in the metropolis has increased, 
so that at the census of 1921 there was an excess of three females in every 
hundred of the population. 


The populations of the capital cities (including suburbs) of the States of 
the Commonwealth are shown below :— 


| 31st December, 1923.F 2 
| ; Proportion to 
Metropolis. Census 1911, | —- aaa orien eee Be Population of 
Males. | Females. | Total. Wh a tate. 
| $1 ea 
| 
| i 
| | per cent. 
Sydney te .- 629,503 | 478,800 | 502,600 | 981,400 | 44°39 
Melbourne ... «| 588,971 | 403,050 | 449,800 852,850 | 52°47 
Adelaide... ei 189,646 | = 132,949 145,907 | 278,856 | 53°14 
Brisbane... we 139,480 | 112,437 123,250 | © 235,687 29°06 
Perth $s «106,792 | 84,682 87,177 171,859 48°57 
Hobart sas Peat 39,937 | 26,390 29,450 | 55,840 | 25°49 
| os 


“Excluding Shipping. + Including Shippiny, 


Tue Towns or New Sourn Watess. 


As might be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there 
are in New South Wales comparatively few large towns. Outside the 
metropolitan area, the only towns of outstanding importance are Newcastle 
and Broken Hill, and the existence ef both is due to the rich mineral 
deposits in their neighbourhood. Lithgow, the third largest town outside 
County Cumberland, is also dependent on mining for its existence. Apart 
from these and the centres in the County of Cumberland closely dependent 
upon the city, there are only two country centres with a population exceeding 
10,000; twelve, including two unincorporated, between 5,000 and 10,000; 
and twenty, including two unincorporated, between 3,000 and 5,000. 


The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last 
four censuses and at the end of 1923 of the towns, which at the census of 
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1921 had more than 3,000 inhabitants, including aboriginals and shipping, 
the metropolitan and closely-dependent municipalities being shown 
first :— 


Population. at Census. 
Municipality. = = 7 a; 
‘ Census | Census ; Census Census 31st Dec., 
| 1891, 1901. ! 1911. 1921. 1 
Sydney and Suburbst ... a ...| 387,331 | 487,900 | 636,388 | 906,103 981,400 
Parramattat ... tra. ie | 11,677! 12,560; 12,476 14,595 15,290 
Auburn*+ age aes er | 2,026) 2,948! 5,559 13,563 15,430 
Granvillet sis hs vs «| 4,248; 5,094) 7,231 13,328 14,880 
Bankstown*+ ... “te oes eae 108; 1,246; . 2,039 10,670 13,380 
Lidcombe; ae ves w-| 2,084) 4,496 5,419 10,524 11,780 
Dundas} Pree? tee25 oe vo! 881 1,087 1,136 3,823 4,240 
i —_——— —— _. 
Newcastle and Suburbs .| 50,662 | 54,991 | 55,380 $6,267 90,350 
Broken Hill... oie eek - 19,789; 27,500} 80,974 26,338 | 22,900 
Lithgow ro so eis v1 3,865: 5,968; $,196 13,275 12,840 
Goulburn a a nae -»| 10,9161 10,612 | 10,023 12,934 | 12,000 
Maitland ye es 10,214 10,073 | 11,318! 12,009] 12460 
Bathurst oe nee one +) 9,162 9,223 8,578 9,441 9,410 
Katoomba ods a ae «| 1,592} 2,270! 4.924] . 9.057 9,860 
Lismore 2 eee ae | 2,925), 4,464 7,382 8,712 | 9,270 
Albury ... ode a ee wa 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,752 8,110 
Wagga Wagga... sae or “| 4,596 | 5,108; 6,419 7,679 8,050 
Orange .., ses the bes , 5,064; 6,331, 6,722 7,398 | 7,630 
Cessnock§ ay sn oa Bs 203 165 3,957 7,343 7,610 
Tamworth a Ss ses vj 4,602) 5,799 7,147 7,264 7,860 
Wollongong _., ay ar | 8,058! 3,554 4,673 6708, | 7,340 
Kurri Kurrig§ oe re ay 65 aid 4,154 5,542 5,880 
Armidale re ac sek | 8,826 4,249! 4,739 5,486 | 5,440 
Dubbo... vas ie eo .| 8,551 8,409 | 4,455 5,082 5,000 
Glen Innes °.., ad an 4) 2,582) 2,918: 4,089], 4,974 4,720 
Grafton .., hs sd a ..| 8,618 4,173 | 4,685 4,609 4,680 
Forbes 0. ne ose eset, BOLT | 4294) 41496 4,376 4,510 
Inverell ... ne ay vee | 2,584; 3,293 | 4,549 4;369 4,390 
Hornsbyt a et al 423; 1,818! 2913 4,096 | 4,600 
Parkes wu, ae | 2449) BST | 2.935 3,941 4,010 
Wellington 0545/2984] 3°958 3,924 3,830 
Windsor hs ies ae «| 2,033; 2,039 3,466 3,808 4,220 
Cowra... er a es -| 1,546] 1,811! 3,299 3,732 | 4,100 
Kempsey meee ae 2194) 93329] 97947 3,613 3,670 
Penritht ... ne om des | 3,099 33539} 3,683 3,605 3,750 
Junee..; ee sae ies «| 1,682! 2,190] 2.531 3,560 3,570 
Cootamundra... =e see «| 2,026 2,424) 2,967 3,531. | 3,650 
Casino... ae rele ies oat 1,486 1,926; 3,429 3,461 3,520 
Young .., me sige tes «{ 2,746 2,755 | 3,140 3,284 3,300 
Singleton ves “ts a s| 2,595 2,872, 2,999 3,275 3,290 
Mudgee ... ke xt aa «| 2,410] 2,789 2,942 3,170 | 3,240 
Temora ... we i ae {| 915} 1,603! 3,784 3,049 3,150 
Moree, sks aii <a -| 1,143! 2,298; 9.937 3,028 3,220 
Narrandera as Ss oe oo) 1,815) 2,955 | 2,374 3,012 3,150 
rr | rn ie : 
Towns in County Cumberland ...| 413,910 | 522,727 | 679,610} 983,815 1,068,970 
Newcastle and Suburbs a --| 90,662 | 54,991 | 55,380 86,267 90,350 
Uther Country Towns ... ie ---| 125,057 | 149,941 | 187,964} 214,878 215,160 
Yotal population in towns of over 
3,000 inhabitants... bug +.,' 589,629 | 727,659 | 922,954 | 1,284,960 | 1,374,480 


* Not incorporated 1891. t Towns in County Cumberland. 
§ Locality, not incorporated, Aborigines excluded, 


The total population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered, and the towns of County Cumber- 
land have. shown an especially rapid inerease in the last twelve years. 
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Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid headway. between 
1911 and 1921, largely on account of the growth of itsmanufacturing industries. 
The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a steady growth 
throughout, but the decline of the silver-lead mining industry—due largely 
to derangement of the markets of the world—has arrested the growth of 
Broken Hill, which has actually lost population since the year 1911. Lithgow, 
a coal-mining and partly manufacturing town, has continued to grow rapidly. 
Goulburn has developed, after twenty. years of stagnation, into the leading 
town of the interior not dependent on mining; . and Katoomba, a residential 
town, 60 miles from Sydney, has also grown rapidly. 


A list of the mining settlements of the State, together with the number of 
their population at each of the last four censuses, was published on pages 155 
and 156 of the Official Year Book for 1923. 


Sex DISTRIBUTION. 


As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, but in older countries 
females are usually the more numerous. 


The disparity in New South Wales is brought, about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated actively 
by the “‘goid rushes”? and later depended on the pastoral and mining 
industries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
far greater immigration of men than of women. In recent years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants has tended to increase the disparity 

between the sexes. 


On the other hand, despite the excess of male over female births, the 
higher rate of mortality among males renders the natural increase of females 
the greater. Thus, during the ten years, 1910 to 1919, the natural increase 
consisted. of 147,640 males and 166,544 females. As a consequence the 
excess of males diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war. 
During the past three years the natural increase of females was 4,787 greater 
than that of males, but the increase of males by clans was 5,712 greater 
than the increase of females from the same cause 


The distribution of the sexes at each census ti 1861 to 1921, and at 
3lst December, 1923, was as follows :-— 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (including aboriginals). 
_ * Males per 
- Year. ‘ F 100 
Males, Meridien, . “j Prepartion of’: Proportion of) ‘Petatles: 
per cent. per cent, No. 
1861 198,488 152,372 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 275,551 228,430 54°67 45°33 12) 
1881 411,149 340,319 54°86 45°14 121 
1891 612,562 519,672 54°14 45°86 118 
1901 712,456 646,677 52°42 47°58 110 
1911 858,850 789,896 52-09 47°91 109 
1921 1,072,424 1,029;544 51:02 | . 48°98 104 
1923 1,128,089 | 1,083,017 51°02 48-98 104 
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From 1871 to 188i the proportion of males remained constant at about 
55 per cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next 
decade, and in 1891 the proportion of males had decreased slightly. During 
the following period there was very little immigration, and by 1901 the 
difference between the sexes had become less than at any previous period, 
the proportion of males being 52:42 per cent., or 110 males to every 100 
females: At the census of 1911 the proportions were approximately the 
same, as immigration had revived in 1905; but the census of 1921 showed a 
further pronounced approach to equality between the sexes, due in part to 
war casualties. 

From an analysis of the excess of males at each age-group at the census 
of 1921, it was concluded* that, although the tendency of the natural increase 
to maintain the predominance of males was greater between 1911 and 1921 
than in the previous decade, it is clear, from the fact that the greatest 
surpluses of males are now at ages 50 to 65, that as time passes the proportion 
_of females will increase. The relative excess of males will, therefore, decline 
still further unless there is an increase in the rate of natural increase of males 
(a rather remote possibility), or an accession of male immigrants in appreciably 
greater numbers than females. 


AGES OF THE POPULATION. 


A summary of the number'of persons in quinquennial age-groups at the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921, and of the proportions in the same groups at 
successive censuses since 1861, was published on page 244 of the Official 
Year Book, 1922. 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE POPULATION. 


Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. The 
localities of birth of the inhabitants of New South Wales (exclusive of 
aboriginals of full blood), as stated at the eaneus of 1921, were as follow :— 


Birthplace. — j 1921. Birthplace, 1921, 
British Empire— | = 
Australasia-—— Other Countries— 
Australia .., ni .-| 1,772,614 Europe ae ee a 19,270 
New Zealand... ee 19,266 Asia... ose ae f 8,081 
Other ies ai ox 231 Africa abe ae os 115 
British Isles.. ale Ss 260,426 America... te was 3,471 
British India _ sa 2,469 Polynesia ... ae ay 741 
Union of South Africa... 2,191 || At Sea... ie Ae er 1,283 
Canada ie ost 1,519 |) Unspecified ... ae es 5,903 
Polynesia... a vee 910 
Other... a eke ee 1,881 
Grand total Pr .-| 2,100,371 
Total oe ae «| 2,061,507 


The figures shown above have been revised since the last issue of the Year 
Book in order to accord with the final figures of the Census. 
The proportion of the population born in Australia was 84-4 per cent.- 


The table demonstrates the fact that the population is distinctly Australian 
by birth, still more distinctly British, and that, among the immigrant element, 
that from the British Isles is overwhelmingly preponderant. 


* Official Year Book, 1922, page 243, 
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When consideration is given to the period of residence of persons born 
outside of the Commonwealth some very interesting facts as to immigration 
are revealed. Thus, in 1921 there were in New South Wales 37,916 persons 
who had entered Australia between 1916 and 1921, a large proportion being 
travellers and others than permanent settlers, and 81,736, who entered in 
the previous five years, making a total of 119,652 for the ten years against a 
total increase of non-aboriginals by migration of 135,117, indicating that the 
net number of migrants received in New South Wales from other States during 
the period was 15,465, excluding from account migrants who died in the 
period. 


Poputation AccorpinG To Race. 


The only outstanding. racial element in the population is the European, 
which at the census of 1921 was shown to embrace no less than 99-1 per cent. 
of the total population as against 98-9 per cent. in 1911. The largest decrease 
has occurred among Chinese, who constitute by far the greatest non-European 
element. The total number of persons recorded at the census of 1921 was 
2,100,371, and of these 2:082,418 were of the European race, 11,087 were 
non-Europeans, and 6,866 were half-caste. In the period 1911 to 1921 the 
number of Europeans increased by 27-8 per cent, that of half-castes increased 
by 10-5 per cent., while that of non-Europeans decreased by 3-6 per cent. 
The numbers of males and females of the European and various non-European | 
races at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 are shown below, the figures having 
been revised to accord with the final statement of the census :— 


3rd April, 1911. 4th April, 1921. 
Race, a 
Males. Females, Total. Males. Females. Total. 
cee eres eis asa L a ‘ 2 ae 
European ee _ 844,014 | 785,068 [1,629,082 |/1,058,196|1,024,105 |2,082.301 
Non - European (full) | ‘ 
blood)*—- 
Afghan + ae £25 50 2 52 44 3 47 
Chinese axe « 7,939 284 8,223 6,903 379 | 7,282 
Cingalese .. ss] 89 13 102, 50 12 | 62 
Hindu on Sal: 418 63{ 1,182 | 1,076 87 | 1,163 
Japanese aes 2c: 119 7 126 290 19 309 
Malay ... ase ais 28 1 29 | 18 3 21 
Negro 23 so wee 134 23 157 | 53 ‘ 7 60 
Polynesian ... _ 301 42 343 | 273 59 332° 
Syrian wee 654 540 1,194 862 743 1,605 
Other ase _ 74 25 99 159 41 200 
éiptaiNow Hus paant 10,507 1,000 11,507 9,728 1,353 11,081, 
Half-caste  ... _ 3,177 2,968 6,145 3,577 3,412 | 6,989 
Grand Total* ...; 857,698 | 789,036 |1,646,734 ||1,071,501 |1,028,870 2,100,371 


i 


* Excluding Aboriginals of Full Blood. + Including Baluchis, 
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_ Non-European Races. 


The distribution:of the non-European elements of the population according 
to age groups at the census of 1921 as shown below is very illuminating :— 


Pall toe | Hali-castes, 
Age last: birthday. | Other than Aboriginal. Aboriginal. 
Males. Females, || ———-———-_-- 
Mates. Females. Males. Females. 
Years. 

0-14 620 544:. |} 482 513 1,069 997 
15-44 3,330 640 568 570 832 956 
45-64 4,857 138° 137 97 183 264 
65 and over 623 16 14 7 52 65 
Not stated 298 15 9 4 85 85 

Total ... 9,728 1,353 1,210 1,191 2,221 - | 2,367 
| : 


* Excluding Aboriginais. 


Approximately 52 per cent. of. the non-Europeans of full blood have 
passed the age of 45 years, while scarcely more than 20 per cent. of the rest 
of the population have attained that age. As the further entry of persons 
of this class is very closely restricted, it is apparent that the proportion of 
non-Europeans in the population will diminish steadily from natural causes 
with the effluxion of time. A further significant factor is the smallness of the 
number of women of reproductive ages. However, the proportion of non- 
European children under the age of 10 years to the number of non-European 
women of reproductive ages was approximately twice as great as the corre- 
sponding proportion among Europeans. 


NATIONALITY OF THE POPULATION. 


The nationality of the population of New South Wales is preponderantly 
British, no less than: 2,082,272 persons, or 99-1 per cent. of the inhabitants, 
having been of British allegiance at the census of 1921. The number of 
persons of ‘foreign allegiance at the same date. was 16,915. 


The following table, revised in accordance with the final figures available 
from the census of 1921, shows the number of persons of each nationality 
in New South Wales at that date, exclusive of aborigines of full blood :— 


4) 
4th April, 1921. 4th April, 1921. 
Nationality. , Nationality. - 

Males. | Females:.| Total. Males.. | Females.| ‘Total. 

; ii 
British— | Russian... 585 191 776 
Australian bornm..| 880,892. 891,722'/1,772,614 | Swedish ..: ei 512 - 24 536 
Born elsewhere...| 172,982 | 132,070'| 305,052 || Danish ... ace 851 89 440 
Birthplace not Dutch ...5 00 ue 313 99 412 
stated eae 2,597. 2,009:. 4,606 ||. Norwegian ee 359 25 384 
i Japanese ou 272 17 289 
Total ... ++1,056,471 {1,025,801:,|2,082,272 || Polish ... ee 173 re 244 
Foreign— ; Swiss wes a 179 69 248 
Chinese ... Ss 5,982 76%; 6,058 |' Finnish ... oa 243 19 262 
United States of} Other see ise 840 311 1,151 

. America aes 1,217 412> 1,629, || 
Greek... an 1,133 138 1,271 Total, Foreign.. 14,305 2,610 16,915 
French ... as 603 556: j 1,159 Not:stated =... 725 459 1,184 

Italian ... ies 851 266 1,117 | 
German ea 692 247 939 | Grand Total | .../1,071,501 |1,028,870 |2,100,371 
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ABORIGINES. 


The number of aborigines in New South Wales for many years after the 
date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that they have 
never been numerous. 


The-first..careful enumeration. was: made:in 1891, when it was.found that: 
only 8,280 aborigines of full. blood were in existence. Since that date-the 
numbers recorded at successive censuses have declined rapidly to 4,287 in 
1901, 2,012 in 1911, and 1,597 in. 1921. 


Certain particulars relating to. aborigines are also collected annually by 
the Aborigines’ Protection Board through the agency of the police, but, 
owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not considered that a 
complete enumeration is obtained by this means. The number of aborigines 
of full blood recorded at 30th June; 1924, was 1,084, of whom:675 were males 
and 409 were females. There were included only 225 children. The number 
recorded by the same means at the date of the census in 1921 was 1,281 or 
316 less than the total actually enumerated at the census. 


Apart from the incompleteness of the police returns it is possible that the 
heavy decline shown is partly the consequence of a number of aborigines of 
full blood wrongly describing themselves as half-castes in the hope of obtaining 
certain benefits to which half-castes are entitled. 


The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses Were as 
follow :—In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 3,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,560, 
of whom 2,349 were males and 2,211 females. The number recorded at the 
annual collection of 30th June, 1924, was 5,387, comprising 2,871 males and 
2,516 females. However, it is considered probable that this number is 
considerably overstated through the inclusion of full-bloods, for the reasons 
stated above, and possibly through the inclusion of quadroons and persons 
of lesser caste. 


NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. 


The issue of these certificates is now exclusively a function of the Common- 
wealth, and they may be granted only by the Governor-General in Council. 
Aboriginal natives of Asia, Africa, or the islands of the Pacific (except New 
Zealand) are not eligible for naturalisation. 


Any person seeking naturalisation must— 
(a) Declare his intention of settling in the British Empire. 


(b) Have resided within the Commonwealth continuously for at least 
one year, and within the British Empire during four of the eight 
vears immediately preceding the date of application. 


(c) Must abjure former allegiance and take an oath of allegiance to the 
reigning sovereign and his successors. 


He must, furthermore, advertise his intention to seek naturalisation, produce 
certificates of good character, declare certain personal particulars, and 
satisfy the responsible Minister of the Crown that he can read and write 
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English.’ Certificates of naturalisation may be retused with or without 
assigning reasons. Letters or certificates of naturalisation issued in the 
United Kingdom are accepted in Australia on proof of identity and genuine- 
ness. 


The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New South 
Wales on account of the smaliness of the non-British element in the population. 
There were 274 persons naturalised during 1923. Between 1849 and 1923 
the total number of persons naturalised was 17,915, of whom 6,615 were of 
German origin; 1,724 were Swedes; 1,184 Russians; 1,178 Danes; 1,033 
Italians; and 809 French. There were also 1,130 Asiatics, of whom 910 
were Chinese and 212 Syrians. Certificates of naturalisation issued under 
former State laws remain in force under the present Federal statute 
(Nationality Act, 1920). Records of the occupations of naturalised persons 
show that, in the past ten years, 609 were labourers, 335 were seamen, 
113 miners, 134 cooks, 132 fruiterers, 96 tailors, 95 carpenters, and 87 
engineers. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


RecistRation oF Birtus, DeaTHs, AND MAarriaGEs. 


GY registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 

New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration of Births, 


Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, and the Acts relating to marriage by the 
Marriage Act, 1899. ; ; 


All births are required to be registered within sixty days. After the 
cxpiration of that time no birth may be registered unless, within six 
months, a declaration is furnished by the parent, or by some person present 
at the birth. Within six months of the arrival in New South Wales of a 
child under the age of 18 months, born outside the State, the birth may be 
registered upon declaration by the parent, if the parents intend to reside 
in New South Wales. Still-births are not registered. : 


Notice of the death of any person must be supplied to the District 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by the householder or tenant of 
the house or place in which the death occurs. Such notice must be accom- 
panied by a proper certificate as to the cause of death. 


When a dead body is found information is supplied by the Coroner or 
by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-General. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of 
the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that 
they conscientiously object to be married by a minister of religion, or that 
there is no minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage. 
Marriage of minors is permissible only with the written consent of parents 
or guardians. Approximately 4 per cent. of the marriages of the past ten 
years have been performed under these conditions. The proportion 
increased steadily from 2-2 per cent. in 1914 to 52 per cent. in 1923. 


New South Wales is divided into 217 registry districts, in each of which 
a District Registrar has been appointed. 


At the beginning of 1924 there were registered 1,948 persons as ministers 
of religion for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales. Of these 
573 belonged to the Church of England, 521 were Roman Catholic, 284 
Methodist, 265 Presbyterian, +6 ‘Congregational, 72 Baptist, 50 belonged to 
the Salvation Army, 26 were Seventh Day Adventists, 22 belonged to the 
Church of Christ, and 10 to the Latter Day Saints. There were 96 other 
religious bodies represented. 


ConsucaL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION. 


The proportion of married persons living in New South Wales at the 
census of 1921 was considerably more than one-third of the population, 
being 37°31 per cent., which represents an increase from 33°50 per cent. 
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at the previous census. The actual numbers and proportions of the popu- 
lation (exclusive of aboriginals), arranged in groups according to conjugal 
condition, at the census of 1921 were as follow :— 


ae i 
Number. | 


! Proportion per cent. 

' Conjugal condition, | : [i 

Males. Females. | Total. ji Males. Females. Total. 
ner as . ‘ __ii oe I 

| | 

_Never married — H 
Under.age 15....| 348,979 334,385 | “678,364 || 32°10 32°50 32°30 
. Age'15 and over) 302,574 | 237,693 | . 540,267 | 98-94 23°10 25°72 
Married... .| 891,844 | 391,886 | 783,730 || 36°57 38°09 37°31 
" Widowed ...—...|. 27,851 | 60,701 | 88,582 2°59 5-90 4:22 
Divorced... ‘ee 2,214 2,395 4,609 “21 22 *22 
Not stated... ...1 3,089 1,810 4,849 29 “18 93 
Total ... .. 1,071,501 | 1,028,870 | 2,100,371 100-00 10000 | 100-00 


The persons never married constitute 58 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 678,364 (or 32-80 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
have never been married was 302,574, and of females 237,693. The higher 
marriage rate of the decade 1911-1921 as compared with the preceding 
decade, coupled with the increasing proportion of persons of marriageable 
age, has had the effect of considerably raising the proportion of married 
persons. in the population. The proportion of married to the. number of 
persons over the age of 15 years rose from 49-2 per cent. in 1911 to 
55-1 per cent. in 1921. The number of males never married is considerably 
greater than the number of females never married, because of the facts 
that women generally marry at earlier ages than men, and that there is 
an excess of males over females in the population, The number of 
widowers is much less than the number of: widows, due to the greater 
mortality of males rather than to any greater tendency of widowers to re- 
marry. ee 

The following table affords a comparison of the proportions of each of the 
principal groups to the total population at each of the last seven censuses :— 


| Males. Females, 
Census. = : r 

8 Married. Wiowed, | Divorced. fee. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. 
1861 69°34 | 28-23 2°43 * 61-09 35°14 ‘3-77 sd 
1871 69°96 | 27-59 2°45 * 62°89 32°82 29 | * 
I8Sl_ | 70°64 | 26-94 2°42 * - 63°52 31°75 4°73 * 
1891 69°78 | ‘27-41 2-78 038 | 62°87 | 32-11 5:00 02 
1901 68°46 | 28-69 2°75 10 | 62-43 32-00 5-46 ll 
1911 | 65-00 | 32:18 2°67" ‘15 | 59-80 35-03 5°52 “15 
1921 | 6051 | 36°68 2°60 21 | 55°70 38-16 591 23 


*Di ‘rce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873. 
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There has been a steady decline:since 1881 in the proportions of both sexes 
never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportions: married. 
This is the result partly of the increasing marriage rate since 1901; which in 
turn has been due in a large measure ‘to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent ‘on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, although 
the proportion of widows has constantly inereased, attaining the high pro- 
portion of nearly 6 per cent. of. the total. female population in 1921.. The 
increase -in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela- 
tively very rapid. The numbers end proportions of widowed’ and divorced 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had remarried. 


MARRIAGES. . 

The number of marriages celebrated in. New South Wales during 1923 
was 17,507, corresponding. to a rate of 7°99 per 1,000° of the population. 
These figures show a continuance of the decrease which has been experi- 
enced during the last three years. Tn 1920-the marriages were 9°76 per 1,000 
of population, in 1921 8-78, and in 1922 81%. This decline is probably 
mainly attributable to the disarrangement caused by war conditions, Re- 
turns for the first three quarters of 1924 showed an increase over the same 
period of the preceding year. 


The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 


the rates per. 1,000 of the population during. each quinquennium. since 
1880 :— 


i | : | 
Average | Rate-per | Average Rate per 


Period. Annual Number of 1,000° of Period. | Annual Number of 1,060 of 
Marriages. | Population: | Marriages. Population. 
| 

1880-84 6,738 8°39 1910-14 | 15,978 917° 
1885-89 7,679 767 1915-19 15,345 7:97 
1890-94. 7,954 | 6'80. i 1920. 20,183 9-96 
1895-99" 8,700 \ 6°74 192} 18,518 8°79 

. 1800-04 10,240 737. 1922. 17,583 8°17 
1905-09 12,080 7°97 1923 17,507 7°99 


A review of the marriage rates during the last forty years shows that, 
except for five or six years subsequent to 1880, the rates declined steadily. 
In. 1894 they reached the lowest point, being only 6-25 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, After that year an improvement, remarkable for its regularity, 
was experienced, until in 1912 the rate (9-55 per. 1,000) was the highest 
then:recorded. In 1915 the rate was slightly higher, probably due, in part, 
to marriages contracted by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. 
Owing: to the absence of: many marriageable:- mem: the. rates for the. next 
three years showed a decline. Coincident with the return of men from 
active service the.rate exhibited ‘xn: upward: tendeney in 1919; and. this was 
more strongly marked in 1920. In 1921 the rate fell to a level below: the 
average-for the quinquennium preceding-the: war,:and the decline eontinued 
in 1922 and:1923 . 

This survey of marriages; considered in conjunction with the industrial 
history of the State, shows that-in-the-past fifty years, except for the war 
period, the marriage rate has risen. and :fallen with the condition of trade, 
indicating that it is normally a reliable refiex of the comparative prosperity 
of the State.. 


The following.statement shows the marriage.rate per. 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and ‘in New Zealand in 
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1923, compared with the average of 1921 and 1920, and the two preceding 
periods of five years :— 


State. 1910-14, 1945-19. | 1920, | 1921. 1922. 1923, 
Victoria... wf 8°29 7°62 | 9°85 | 8:90 327 | 816 
New South Wales...) 9°17 7°96 9-76 879 S17 | 799 
South Australia ...} 9°38 7°94 10°03 | =8Sl |. 8-19 792 
New Zealand wi 851 7°30 10°32 8°69 7°63 7:90. 
Commonwealth ...) 8°72 7°75 9°62 | 8:59 8:03 | 7:83 
Tasmania ... wl 7:94 6°90 9°50 7°82 779 | 7-39 
Queensland a 8°54 7°59 8°92 780 751 7°24 
Western Australia 8:22 6°62 8-90 797 7°21 6°82 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 

In 1870 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 188°8 per 1,000 of the whole, but in 1928 the number 
of persons who signed in this way was only 66, equal to 3°8 per 1,000 persons 
married. This significant decrease in illiteracy is emphatic evidence of the 
efficiency of the State system of public instruction. 


Marriages according to Denomination, 

Of every 100 marriages performed in New South Wales, about 95 are 
celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the authority of the 
Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen officiated 
during the year 1923 was 16,596, and the number contracted before District 
Registrars 911, or a proportion respectively of 94:8 and 52 per cent. 

As compared with the preceding quinquennial period, the proportion of 
marriages solemnised by the Roman Catholic, Congregational, and smaller 
churches decreased in the year 1923. 'The following table gives the number 
and proportion per cent. of marriages registered by the several denominations 
during 1923 in comparison with the preceding quinquennium :— 


Denomination. Mage eee ‘ois, | percent. 
Church of England ... Sag 7,678 43°86 37,380 43°82 
Roman Catholic... ai 3,397! 19°4] 17,018 19°95 
Presbyterian... a ae 2,340 13°37 11,291 13°24 
Methodist... mals wl 2,182 12°46 10,506 12°32 
Congregational ee See 377 2°15 1,935 2°27 
Baptist Bl ae sc 237 1°35 1,267 ~ 1°48 
Hebrew F 3 oe 43 0°25 219 0:26 
All Other Sects wo ae 342 1:95 1,775 2-08 
District Registrars ... age 91t 5:20 3,910 4:58 

Total Marriages aoe 17,507 100:00 85,301 100-00 


The proportion per cent. of the number of adherents of the principal 
denominations at the census of 1921 to the total population was—Church 
of England, 49:60; Roman Catholic, 2427; Methodist, 8-79; and Presby- 
terian, 10°62. 

Thus the proportion of marriages, according to the rites of the two 
principal churches, was considerably below the proportional number of their 
adherents, while in the case of the Presbyterian, and more eepecally the 
Methodist churches, the position was the reverse. 


Condition before Marriage. 

During the year 1923 of the males married, 16,031 were bachelors, 1,134 
“were widowers, and 342 were divorced. Of the females, 16,149 were spin- 
sters, 1,003 were widows, and 355 were divorced. The proportion of males 
re-married was 747 per cent., and of females 8-01 per cent. 
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The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1891 the pro- 
portion of first marriages and of re-marriages per 10,000 married :— 


Males. Females. 

Period. wha. is 3 

_ Bachelors. | Divorced Men. || SPinsters. pivorcea Women. 
1891 9,229 771} 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 816 9,172 | 828 
¥901 9,270 730 «|| ~— 9,268 | 732 
1906 9,262 738 | 9,352 648 
1911 9,407 593 | 9,456 | 544 
1916 . 9,377 623 | 9,362 638 
1921 9,246 754 9,214 786 
1923 9,157 843 9,224 | 176 


The numbers of widows and divorced women who re-married in the years 
1916 and 1921 were greater than in the case of widowers and divorced 
men, whereas the reverse has‘usually been the case; the variation is probably 
due to the loss of life among married men at the war. Of the contracting 
parties per 1,000 marriages in 1923, 916 males and 922 females had never 
been married before. Generally speaking, the tendency to re-marry is no 
greater among males than among females. 

Age at Marriage. 

The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and of brides for each of the last ten years, The ages are as stated 
at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification. The difference 
between the ages at marriage of males and females is now on the av erage 
about 34 years, the males being the older. 


Hl iW | “ 
Average Age of— | Average Age of— || | Average Age of— | Average Age of— 


Year. 2 || Year. 
All Bride- | 


Spinsters. 
grooms. P 


Bachelors, |All Brides.|Spinsters, | ‘grooms. ener, All Brides. 


| il 


| years, | years, | years. | years. || years. | years. | years. | years. 


| 

1912 | 28-9 28°4 | 25°3 25:0 || 1918} 30:0 | 28:7 26°1 2571 
1913) 28°8 27°8 | 25°5 24°7 1919 | 29-7 23:7 |. 262 25°3 
1914 | 28-8 2799 | 256 | 25:0 | 1920 29°5 285 2671 25:2 
115) 27 | WoO |} 255 250 | 1921 29°7 28'5 26°2 252 
1916 | 29:1 | 294 | 26-1 25°2 || 1922) 294 28°4 26°0 25°0 
1917 | 29-7 | 28:5 | 260 | 25-0 || 1928) 295 | 282 | 26:0 | 25-0 

The average age at marriage of ‘hotk bles roar and brides, which is 
stated as that at last birthday, has increased by nearly twelve months 
during the last twenty years and by three and a half years in the past forty 
years. This change has probably contributed to the decline of the birthrate. 

Particulars of the ages of persons married are published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 

Marriages of Minors. ; : 

The number of persons under 21 years of age who were married during 
1923 was 4,927, or 14-07 per cent. of the total. The following are the figures 
at decennial intervals since 1881 :— 


Minors. Percentage of — 

Year. . . ! 

bas i ernst Brides ern | Brides. 
1881 149 1,660 237 | 26°42 
1891 |: 177 2,085 2°09 24°65 
1901; 351 2,546 3°33 24°15 
1911 | 701 3,499 | 4°59 22°92 
1921 | 833 | 3,880 450 , 20°79 
1922 921 3,842 5°24 | 21°85 
1923 950 3,977 543 | 21°95 
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Compared with the early years the proportion.of minors increased among 
bridegrooms up to the year 1912, when it gradually decreased for five years, 
the proportion in 1916 being 3-32 per cent, During the next three years the 
rates were 404, 519, and 468 respectively, and although a slight decline 
occurred during the years 1920 and 1921 the proportion in 1992 was higher 
than any previously recorded, that for 1923, however, was still higher. 
Among brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but it has decreased continuously, with irregular 
fluctuations, in the past forty years, 


RATES or BIRTHS, DEATHS MARRIAGES. 
AND OF NATURAL INGREASE 1860 - 1923 


| (Birth Rate fences’ Fy 


! Rate of Natural Increase...-...-_ 6... 
‘Death Rate 


45 


Marrisge Rate....0..0..., 


1860 1870 


1880 1830 1900 1310 1920 1923 


The numbers atthe side of the Graph represent. rates per (000 of mean population. 


. Birrus. 


The birth-rate appears to have moved fairly closely in sympathy with the 
marriage rate. Tt fel] sharply after 1888, and declined continuously until 
1903, but after that year there was an improvement, and the rate in 1919 
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was the highest since 1895. During the war years, coincident with the 
decline in the marriage rate, there was a falling-off in the birth-rate, which 
reached its lowest point in 1919, perhaps partly in consequence. of an 
epidemic of influenza. However, despite a slight revival in the marriage 
rate, the birth rate remained low and féll still further in the years: sue- 
ceeding the war. 

The number of births registered during 1923 iwas 54,112, equal to a-rate 
of 24-68 per 1,000 of the population, which is 3°6 per cent. below the average 
for the previous five years, and is the lowest rate on record for.any year 
except 1919. ’ 

The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 


birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population in quinquennial -periods since 
1880:— 


i 

esas 1 hore st Reeiee Period. Warten Beas ae 

Births, Population. : Births, Population, 
1880-84 | 30,417 37°89 | 1910-14 50,190 28-79 
1885-89 36,877 3685 | 1915-19 | 51,331 26°64 
1890-94 39,550 33-80 1920 | 53,974 26°09 
1895-99 37,042 2868 | 1921 54,634 “25-91 
1900-04 37,498 - 26°99 1922 55,214 25°67 
1905-09 | 41,788 27°56 || 1928 | 54,112 24-68 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual crude and unsatisfac- 
tory method of relating the births to the total population. A preferable 
method for purposes of strict analysis is to relate the number of mothers 
at various ages to the total:number of women at corresponding ages, or to 
relate the numberof births to the number. of women of child-bearing ages. 

Unfortunately these methods can be followed with exactitude only at 
census dates, since at any other time it is very difficult to make a reliable 
estimate of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and 
other. influences. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the four census periods 
between 1891. and 1921, and are shown in the following table :— 


| | Decrease per 
Ages of Motl ° i ea 
Beara), ners 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. cent in rates, 
Whe 
15-19 : 35°30 30°87 33°75 32-72 | 73 
20-24 170-90 134-65 141-45 | «| «148-57 14-2 
25-29 247-48 177-95 187-35 16&:99 31°3 
30-54 23881 | 168-42 | 161-20 ; 4018 | 413 
35-39 | 19615 | 186-60 12227); .10h'72 | 48-1 
40-44) 9861 | 70°79 54°51 43°78 | 547 
ni i _ : | — 
15-44 161-74 | 117-46 118-50 109°84 82°1 


- 
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The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 9°5 per cent. lower in 1921 
than in 1911. The rate, caleulated on the basis of the number of women 
of reproductive age, was only 7-3 per cent. lower. 


From the above table it will be seen that the decline since 1891 has been 
general at all age-groups, although it is more marked at the later than at 
the earlier stages. The rate in age group 20-24 has shown a persistent 
recovery since 1901. 


The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth and of New Zealand is given in the,following table:— 


i if 


State. 1910-14. | 1915-19. 1920. 1921, | 1922. 1923, 
Tasmania | 29-90 | 27-78 | 27-28 | 26:97 | 27°07 | 26-27 
New South Wales a “| 279 | 2664 | 26:09 | 25-91 | 25-67 24°68 
Queensland | 28-31 | 27-86 | 27-10 | 2659 , 25°53} 24-89 
Commonwealth... + .., ‘al 27°73 | 25°S9 25°45 | 24°95 24°69 23°77 
Western Australia... 98°63 | 95°21 | 24-73 | 2843 © 23-96) 22-55 
Sonth Australia... Sis a 27°98 25°51 | 24°71 24°07 | 23°71 22°60 
New Zealand... au, 2615 2437 | 2536 | 834 2317 | 21-04 
Victoria... - 25°42 | 2313 | 23-95 | 23-15 | 2310, 22°31 


Birth-Fates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


During the year 1923 the births recorded in the metropolitan district of 
New South Wales numbered 21,990, and in the remainder of the State 
32,122, or 22°70 and 26-25 per 1,000 ‘of the population respectively. Prior” 
to the year 1893 the metropolitan birth-rate was the higher, but since then, 
with the exception of the year 1913, the country has consistently shown a 


higher rate. The rate for the metropolis is declining faster than that of 
the remainder of the State. 


| Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population. 
Period, | ae as : : : . 

| Metropolis. | "O'State” | “Wales,” | Metropotis, | Remainder | “fates 
1880-84 49,058 103,026 | 152,084 | * 40-16 36°90 37°89 
1885-89 65,866 | 118,517 | 184,383 41:50 | 34:69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 | 197,752 34-11 | 33°63 | 33:80 
1895-99 61,224 123,986 185,210 26°73 29°75 28-68 
1900-04 63,694 123,795 187,489 | 25-16 28-05 | 26-99 
1905-09 72,409 | 136,529 208,938 | 25°50 28-80 | 27°56 
1910-14 | 95,529 155,423 250,952 97°66 = 29°53 28°79 
1915-19 | 100,216 156,439 256,655 25:02 781 26-64 
1920 | 22,352 | = 31.622 53,974 25°26 26-73 | - 26-09 
1921 | 22,418 | 32,216 54,634 24-54 26:98 | 25°91 
1922 22,090 33,124 55,214 23:47 | 26°55 | 25°67 
1923. | 21,990 - 32,122 54,112 22-70 | 26-25 24°68 
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The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 54,112 children born during the year (exclusive of those still-born), 
27,729 were males and 26,383 were females, the proportion being 105 males 
to 100 females. In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female 
births exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has some- 
times been very small. 

The excess of males over females born during the past sixty-one years has 
ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8°7 per cent. in 
1864, the average being 5 per cent. The proportion of males born during the 
war years was very little different from that in the pre-war years. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of illegitimate births, the births of males 
have always maintained the ascendency, save in the quinquennial period 
{885-89 and in the year 1915, when the births of females predominated 
slightly. 

The following table shows the number of males born to every 100 females, 


both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the last forty-three 
years :— 


veara | Hage | Mage] an sian, eure. | Magu | Magan | al mie 
* 1880-84 104-9 | 103-9 | 1048 | 1910-14 1052 105-1 105°2 
1885-89 105°4 98°8 105°1 | 1915-19 105°3 104°0 105°2 
1890-94 105°7 | 1054 105°7 | 1920 | 1054 | 1108 105°6 
1885-99 105-0 105°4 105°1 i 1921 104°9 1080 | 1050 
1900-04 | 104°3 102°8 | =: 1042 S|: 1922 104°6 106°) | 104°6 
1905-09 | 105°0 104°9 105°0 1923 105°1 105°0 105°1 
} | t 


The proportion in 1923 of male illegitimate births to females shows a 
return to the general average experienced prior to 1919. 


Plural Births. 


During the year 1923 there were 518 cases of plural births. The children 
thus born numbered 1,028 (exclusive of nine still-births) and included 517 
cases of twins (548 males and 482 females), and 1 case of triplets (3 7 
females). Of these 518 cases, 18 were classified as illegitimate. 

The number of children born at plural births was 190 per cent. of the 
total births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still-born, 
and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate i 


{ 
Cases of — | Legitimate. | Megitimate. Total. 
| 
Twins ues or 5,446 | 262 5,708 
Triplets... 40 | 4 44 


The last instanee of quadruplets was in 1913. 

The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years was 
522,461; hence the rates per million confinements were 10,925 cases of 
twins and 84 of triplets; otherwise stated, there were 11 plural births in 
every 1,000 confinements. 
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ILiecitimacy. 
The number of illegitimate births in 1923 was: 2,698, equal to 4:99: per 
cent. of the total births and-to 1:23 per 1,000 of population. A statement 


of. the illegitimate.births in New. South Wales at intervals since 1900 is 
given below. 


Ratio per | | Ratio per 


Year: legitimate eee a ‘L000 of Year, iHlegitimate Titel Toot 

Births. . Births, | Population. || Births, Births, Population, 
1900 | 2.605 ; TOR: | 192 | 1918 2,654 523 1°36 
1905. | 2,912. | 737 | 299 1919. | 2,584. | 5-22, 1-27 
1910 | 2,900 | 6-37 179 | 1920 | 2,635 4°88 1:27 
W915 | 2682) 507 i 14: | 1921 2,673 | 4:89 1:27 
1916 | 2,501 | 4-g9 : 132) 1922 | 2,700 489 1 126 
1917 | 2533 | 4.ge- | 133 | 1998 | 2,698 499 1-28 

t i te, i j 


Over the whole State the breportion of illegitimate to iotal births has 
declined markedly :since 1905. Tt rose gradually from 435 per cent. in 
1880: to 7-37 per cent. in 1905, after which a rapid decline occurred to 480 
per cent. in 1916. The-rise and fall of this proportion has followed in a 
general way the same course as the illegitimate birth-rate per 1,090 inhabi- 
tants; which rese between. 1884 and 1894: from 1°57 to 209 per 1,900 of 
population. Tt remained near that, level until 1905, since when a. con- 
tinuous decline has; occurred to 1-23 per 1,000 of population in 192%. 

The. most. aceurate test of the-extent of illegitimacy is obtained by relat- 
ing the total number of illegitimate births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearins age. This test indicates that illegitimacy, 
which was increasing up to: about: 1890, has declined very markedly in the 
past thirty years, the proportion ef illegitimate children born per 1,000 un- 
married women, aged 15 to 45, having fallen from 18-41 in 1891 to 16:10 in 
1901, and to 1418 in 1911. The corresponding rate probably did not greatly 
exceed 10°5 per1,000-in 1994—a decrease of approximately 43 per cent. since 
1891. ; 

The Legitimation Act; 1902. 

In 1902 an Act.was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of ‘their parents, provided: that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of. birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its intentions, born before’ or. after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
legitimised from birth by. the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born.in: wedlock. Since the passing of the Act 
there have been 6,971 registrations. The number in each of the last tan 
years is shown in the following table:— 


Year. : Registrations, i Year. : Registrations, 
eee | 
1914 | 393... 1919 398. 
1915 | 46" 1920. 455 
1916: 420: - 192% 444 
1917 | 396: 1922 371 
1918 447 1923, | 397 
! 
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Naturat Increase. 


The excess of births over deaths, or “natural increase,” during 1923 was 
38,061, equal to 15-08 per 1,000 of population. 

The following table shows the natural increase of population since 1890 
in the Metropolis, in the remainder of the State, and in the whole of New 
South Wales :— 


Natural Increase. Annual 
] = cr 
Year. Metropolis Remainder of | - Whole State. 7a es 1,000 of 
Btate. Males. Females. | Total. | Population, 
1890-94 38,859 82,787 57,233 64,413 121,646 | 20-79 
1895-99 33,056 74,575 49,885 57,746 107,631 16°67 
1900-04 34,470 73,377 49,695 58,152 107,847 = = =15 52 
1905-09 42,513 88,132 61,652 | 68,993 | 130,645 17°23 
1910-14 58,969 101,218 75,648 | 84,539 | 160,187 | 18°38 
1915-19 | 56,584 97,413 71,992 | 82,005 | 153,997 15°98 
1920 12,923 20,090 | 15,603 17,410 33,013 15°95 
1921 13,725 20,875 16,489 | 18,111 34,600 16°40 
1922 13,665 22,371 17,215 18,82! |; .36,036 16°75 
1923 12,600 20,461 15,751 * 17,310 53,061 | 15°08 


On account of the decrease in death-rates, the rate of natural in- 
crease prior to the war period had been improving slightly for about sixteen 
years. The increase per 1,000 of population for the five years, 1915-19, 
however, was 13 per cent. lower than that for the previous quinquennium; 
that for 1922 shows a slight improvement as compared with the years 
immediately preceding it. 


Although male births are more numerous than those of females, the in- 
crease of population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in 
favour of the latter. The male population certainly exceeds the female, but 
there is a disproportionately large number of deaths among males. There 
is also a greater mortality among male than among female children, a cause 
from which alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. 
During the ten years which closed with 1923, the number of females added 
to the population by excess of births over deaths exceeded the males by 
18,579, or 12-1 per cent. 


Analyses of the. natural and migratory increases in the population of the 
State since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1891 are 
shown on pages 226 and 236 of the Year Book for 1922. 

During the year 1923 the birth-rates in all the Australian States were 
lower than those of 1922, and in each State the death-rate was higher, 
consequently there was a further decline from the pre-war rates of natural 
increase, as will be seen from the table helow. The rates are per 1,000 of 
population. 


i ? | 

State. 1910-14, 1915-19. | 1920, 1921, H 1922. 1923. 
Tasmania ... ef 19°35 17°83 | 1761 16°67 17°78 16°35 
New South Wales...; 18°38 15°98 | IB'98 16°40 1675 15°08 
Queensland wel YS-5L 1706 |) («16-47 17-25 16°39 15 06 
Commonwealth ...) 17-03 14°99 | 14-95 15°04 15°48 13°88 
Western Australia 1s ‘61 15°47 14°45 j2:99 14°63 | 14-14 
South Australia ...) 17-63 14°84 14:27 14°05 14°61 7 13-01 
New Zealand we = 16°80 13°85 15:09 14°61 14:40 12°91 
Victoria... wf = 13°85 11°75 ; 12°82 12°63 13 45 11°60 


62413—B 
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DEATHS. 


The deaths during 1923 numbered 21.051, equal to a rate of 960 per 
1,000 of the population, or 6-4 per cent. below the average for the previous 
five years. Of the total, 11,978 were males and 9,073 females, the rate for 
the former being 10-72 and for the latter 8-45 per 1,000 living of each of 
the sexes. The average annual number of deaths from 1880, with the rate 
per 1,000 of population, in quinquennal periods, was as follows :— 


‘ Average Annual Number of Deaths. | ais ered - ‘per one. 
eriod, Ho ; 7 of Male 
| Males. Females. Total. | Males. | Females. Total. wemale 
1880-84 | 7,286 5,124 12,410 | 16°55 | 14°14 15°46 \17 
1885-89 8,461 ; 6,043 | 14,504 | 15°43 | 13°36 14°49 115 
1890-94 | 8,877 6,344 15,221 | 14-06 1177 1301 119 
1895-99 . 9,002 ; 6,514 15,516 | Will | 1077 12°01 122 
1900-04 | 9,195 | 6,733 15,928 § 12°65 1017 { 11°47 124 
1905-09 9,076 | 6,583 | 15,659 | 11:52 , 9°04 | 1033 | 127 
1910-14 | 10,598 7,555 18,153 |, 1259 | Ohi 10°41 128 
1915-19 | 11,919 | 8,613 | 20,532 | 1220 | 9:07 | 10°66 137 
1920 | 12,120 | 8,841 20,961 | 11°46 8-74 1O13 |] 131 
1921 ; 11,496 8,538 20,034 | 10°70 8°26 9°50 130 
1922 11,017, 8,161 19,178 . 10-05 77 8 92 130 
1923 11,978 | 9,073 21,051 | 1072 $45 9°60 127 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate for the five years 1880-84 
was nearly 60 per cent. higher than the rates now being experienced. Many 
causes are responsible for this improvement, such as the enforcement of 
Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better education of the people. 
The remarkable effect of the above on the death-rates of the population in 
the early years of life is dealt with later in connection with deaths of 
children under 1 year and under 5 years. 

A table of the death-rates per 1,000 in each of the Australian States and 
in New Zealand from 1910 to 1923 provides an instructive comparison :— 


State. | 1910-14. 1915-19. | 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
} 
New Zealand wit 9°35 1052, 10°27 8°73 8°77 9°03 
New South Wales...; 10°41 1066 | 11h | 951 8:92 9-60 
South Australia ...| 10°30 10°67 | 10°44 10°02 9°10 9°59 
Queensland .-| 10°30 10°80 | 10°63 9°34 9:14 9:83 
Commonwealth ... 10°70 10:90 | 10°50 9-91 9°21 9°89 
Tasmania we) 10°55 ’ 9-95 9°67 10°39 9:29 9°92 
Western Australia 10°02 9°74 | 10°28 10°44 9°33 8°41. 
Victoria... we] 11°57 1138 | 11°13 10°52 9°65 10°71 
The deaths during the five years, 1915-19, included those occasioned by 


the epidemic of influenza. 


Death Rates—Age and Sex. 


The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors 
to be considered in comparing death-rates. In New South Wales during 
1922 the death-rate of persons under 45 was 47 per 1,000, as compared 
with 25-4 for persons at and above that age. It follows that any variation 
in the proportion of persons under and over that age will have a consider- 
able bearing on the death-rate of the whole population. 

Again, the death-rate of females during the same period was 23 per cent. 
less than that of males. Consequently an increase in the proportion of 
females will be reflected in a corresponding decrease in the general rate. 
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In the following table death-rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age-groups during the four decennial periods from 1881 to 1920:— 


i | Deaths per 1,000 Living—All causes. Reduction 
Age-Group, ey go Nar oe _ per cent., 
Years. | | 1881-90 
1881-90. 1831-1900. 1901-10, 1911-20, ed 1901-10, 
Males. 
0-4 1 44°37 37°65 27°90 | 23:°8 | 37 
5-9 3°62 | 2°88 207 | 195 | 43 
10-14 2:44 | 2:08 178 | 152 | 27 
15-19 | 374 | 3-18 285 | 258 | QM 
20-24 i 583 4°38 3°67 | 383 | 37 
25-34 4 172 5°88 451 | 516 5 41 
35-44 | 10°92 9°13 7460 | 707 | 22 
45-54 17°65 14-69 12°87. | 1265 | 28 
55-64, | 80°46 29-05 v495 | O29 | 17 
65-74... | 63°67 | 56°58 5877. 52-39 8 
75 and over ..,.|. 149-36 |: 148-98 142-43, 147°36 | 4 
| ——————-| a a 
Total... | 15°62 | 13-48 11-77. |) «182 | 24 
i ( | 
Females. 
0-4, vey 40°47 32-98 24°21; 19°61 40 
5-9, wl 8°29 277 188 1:79 43 
10-14... wf 2718 177 =| «158 1:25 28 
1-19 wl 8°52 2:50 | 2°53 1°94 30 
20-24... wl 540 4:12 3°59 320 | 33 
25-34... iA 7°44 5-70 4-71 4°52 26 
35-44... De 9-95 8-04 682 | 561 32 
45-54... | 13°83 10:86 | 9°50 865 | 32 
55-64 0. wl 23°12 21:16 18°24 16°43 21 
65-74. | 52°78 43-48 45°91 40°67 10 
TBandover ...| 135°66 | 13414 | 123-05 W715 6] lg 
Total... ..; 13°47 1102 | = 9-47 8-96 30 
! ' 
Total. 
0-4. wf 42°56 35°35 | 2608 { 21-49 | 39 
5-9 | 346 2°83 198 187 | 42 
10-14 kk BD 1:93 1°68 1:39; 88 
15-19. 3°63 2-97 2-69 225 | 26 
20-24 aa 863 4:95 363) 3-50 36 
25-34... = 7-60 5'83 4°60 4:84 | 39 
35-44 | 1053 | 8°67 TT | «687 | 32 
45-54. | 16°19 13-11 11-42: 10°83 30 
55-64... ..| 27°62 25°83 22:04 = 20°62 20 
65-74... | 59°39 5122 | 53-22 47-07 10 
75andover ..| 14415 | 14268 | 133-72 137°81 7 
Total... ...[ 14°65 | = 12°31 10°67 | 10°42 27 


Previously, rates of mortality in age groups were published for the years 
1921 and 1922, but, owing to the smallness of the numbers involved, these 
have now been omitted. Data as to ages of the population are obtained 

- only at the census. 
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Because of the incidence of the epidemic of influenza in 1919, com- 
parison is made between the rates of the periods 1881-1890 and 1901-1910. 


The death-rates for females were reduced 30 per cent., as against 24 per 
cent. in the ease of those for males. As regards age, the improvement was 
fairly constant under 55. Above that age improved conditions naturally 
had less effect. The ages at which death-rates are most favourable are 
between 10 and 14 years. But between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are 
generally considerably below the average. 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
remainder of the State, which is, of course, not absolutely rural, as a few 
large towns are contained therein. During the year 1923 the number of 
deaths recorded in the metropolis was 9,390, and in the remainder of the 
State 11,661, equivalent respectively to rates of 9-69 and 9-53 per 1,000 of 
the living. The average annual number of deaths and the rate per 1,000 
in each of these divisions since 1880, in five-year periods, are given in the 
following table :— 


Metropolis. | Remainder of the State. New South Wales. 
Period. _ Average Ratio | hace | a 5 Average Ratio 
cmgrot | nmin / Namelor | oer ifo | Nunbetor | werk 
| 
1880-84 5,033 20°60 7,377 ~ 1221 | 12,410 15°46 
1885-89 6,18¥ 19°47 8,323 12:18 23 14,504 | 14:49 
1890-94 5,979 14:83 9,242 12°05 15,221 13°01 
1895-99 | 5,634 | 1230 | 9,982 | 1186 | 15,516 | 42-01 
1900-04 5,845 11°54 | 10,083 | 11°42 15,928 11-47 
1905-09 5,979 10°53 9,680 | 10:21 =| 15,659 10°33 
1910-14 7,312 10°59 | 10,841 10°30 18,153 10°41 
1915-19 8,727 10:89 | 11,805 10-49 | 20,532 10 “66 
1920 9,429 10°66 11,532 9°75 20,961 10°14 
1921 8,693 $52 11,341 | 9°50 20,034 9°51 
1922 8,425 8°95 10,753 8°89 | 19,178 | 8°92 
1923 9,390 9:69 11,661 | 9°53 | 21,051 9-60 
j ! 


The death-rate has improved steadily both in the metropolis and in the 
remainder of the State, but notably so in the former, where it is now very 
little higher than in the latter, whereas thirty years ago it was 50 per cent. 
greater. The improvement dates from the quinquennium beginning with 
the year 1890, and is coincident with the installation of the modern system 
of sewerage and the enforcement of the provisions of the Dairies Super-. 
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vision Act of 1886. The marked decline in the rates for each division and 
for the State as a whole is evident from the fact that the metropolitan rate 
for the period 1883-9 was 19-5 per 1,000, and for the year 1923-it was 9°7, or 
a difference of over 50 per cent.; for the same periods the rates for the re- 
mainder of the-State were respectively 12°2 and 9-5, or a difference of over 
20 per cent., and for the whole State, 14:5 and 9-6, or a difference of 34 
per cent. 


Tue Morrauity or INFANTS. 


A further and more sensitive comparison of the rates of mortality in the 
metropolis and in the remainder of the State may be obtained by consider- 
ing the death-rates of infants. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1923 


Deaths under | year per [000 DIrthS.  memnnemannntmens é 
io] Deaths under years per 1000 of } ee 
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Deaths of Children under 1 Year. 


During the year 19283 the children who died befcre completing the first 
year of life numbered 3,302, equivalent to a rate of 61:0 per 1,000 births. 
This rate is 4 per cent. less than the average for the previous five years. 


To the total in 1923 the metropolis contributed 1,405 deaths, or 63°9 per 
1,000 births, and the remainder of the State 1,897, or 59-1 per 1,000: births. 
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The follewing table shows the average annual number of deaths of chil- 
dren undet 4 year of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the 
State, and the proportion per 1,000 births, in quinquennial periods since 
the year 1880:— 


| Metropolis. | Remainder of State. New South Wales. 
Perot, | Fog 1. hacer | pete. | Ratenee | Deathe’ | Raton: 
under 1, |1,000 Births.| under 1. |1,000 Births.) under 1. | 1,000 Births. 
~ ) [ a 7 | 

1880-84 1,707 174°0 1,956 94°9 3,663 120°4 
1885-89 2,168 164°6 2,256 95°2 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 138°8 2,471 95°8 4,379 1107 
3895-99 1,646 134-4 2,572 103°7 4,218 113°9 
1900-04 | 1,416 | 12 | 2,399 | 969 | 3,815 | 1017 
1905-09 1,235 | 86-7 2,035 745 3,290 187 
1910-14 1,437 75-2 2911 71 3,648 72-7 
1915-19 1,373 68°5 1,959 62-6 3,332 | 64°9 
1920 1,658 |. 74:2 | 2,112 66°S 3,770 69°38 
1921 1,414 63°71 2,022 62°8 3,436 62°9 
1922 1,279 579 1,701 51°4 2,980 54°0 
1923 : 1,405 63°9 1,897 59-1 3,302 © | 61:0 


The remarkable improvement in the infantile mortality rate in the 
metropolis is due’ in a large degree to the measures adopted to combat 
preventable disease by more rigid health laws and by education. The 
Infectious Disease Supervision Act became law in 1881, and in 1896 the 
Public Health Act was passed, while in 1902 all Acts relating to Public 
Health were consolidated in the Public Health Act. A scheme for the 
preservation of infant health was formulated by the Sydney Municipa? 
Council in 1908, and instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guid- 
ance of mothers in the care and feeding of young children. In the following 
year trained women inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the popu- 
lous paris of the city and in the surrounding suburbs. 


Tvuring the year 1904 infantile mortality. showed a marked improvement 
on the rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately priory to and after the year in 
question will show that in all causes in which care and knowledge could have 
effect a decrease was experienced. Thus the mortality from diarrhea and 
enteritis dropped from 36-90 per 1,000 births in 1903 to 21-31 in 1904; tuber- 
cular diseases from 3-06 to 1:58; and congenital debility from 15-54 to 12-98. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
through the establishment in Sydney and other large centres of baby 
clinics, and through the formation of ‘such public bodies as the Royal 
Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies. Particulars of these in- 
atitutions will be found in Part “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


The decline in infantile mortalit~ has persisted, especially in diarrheal 
diseases, as will be seen from the following table, which gives the mortality 
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rate per 1,000 births in each year since 1900 from diarrheal diseases, and 
from all causes less those diseases :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age II Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Births. | per 1,000 Births. 

yee aweheeal |All other | Year. Diarrhosal | All other | 

| Diseases. | Diseases. All causes, Diseases. | Diseases. | AT causes: 

if } 

1900 29°37 73°90 103 ‘27 | 1912 22°37 48°93 71°36 
1901 27°46 76°28 103-74 | 1913 23°27 55°07 78°34 
1902 33:09 | 76°65 | 109-74 | 1914 19°88 | 49°84 | 69°72 
1903 36°90 73°45 110°35 [ 1915 1728 | 50°85 | 68°13 
1904 21°21 61-11 82°42 1916 15:02 | 52°82 7°84 
1905 18-76 61°79 80°55 |]. 1917 10°79 46°69 57°48 
1906 | 21°39 j} 53-14 74°53 |} 1918 9:25 | 49°92 59°17 
1907 | 21-23 | 67-41 | ss-64 || 1919 17-45 | 5482 | 72-27 
1908 21°89 53°90 75°79 1920 17°42 52°43 69°85 
1909 | «2186 | 52-42 | 74-98 1921 1402 | 48:87 | 62:89 
1910 20°54. 54:07 74°61 1922 10°27 43°70 53:97 
191} 16°82 52°67 69°49 1923 1501 46-01 61-02 


In 1923 diarrheal diseases caused 24-59 per cent. of the deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age, whereas in 1903 the proportion was 33-4 per cent. 


It is worthy of note that the experience of all the other States of the 
Commonwealth was similar to that of New South Wales, inasmuch as the 
reduction in infantile mortality rates which occurred in 1904 has been main- 
tained through a large falling-off in the number of deaths from diarrheal 


diseases. 


The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1923 being 7-8 and 53°9 per 1,000. births respectively. The rates for each 
sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since 1880 :— 


Males. | Females. 
Period. | 
Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per 
| under 1, 1,000 | under 1, | 1,000 Births. 

1880-84 1,992 127°9 1,671 112°5 
3885-89 2,405 127°2 2,019 112°3 
1890-94 2,413 118°7 1,966 102°3 
1895-99 2,304 121-4 1,914 105°9 
1900-04 2,077 108-5 1,738 94°6 
1905-09 1,832 85°6 1,458 715 
1910-14 2,037 79°2 1,611 65°8 
1915-19 1,892 719 ! 1,440 57°6 
1920 2,153 | G77 | 1,617 61°6 
1921 1,942 | 69-4 | 1,494 56°] 
1922 1,749 62-0 1,231 45°6 
1923 1,881 67°8 1,421 53°9 
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The death-rate of female infants has improved more than the male rate, 
having declined from 112°5 per 1,000 births in 1880-4 to 53-9 in 1928, or by 
52°1 per cent. while the male rate has decreased from 127-9 per 1,000 births 
to 67°8, or by 47:0 per cent. 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male infantile death rates 
fluctuated from 16-4 per 1,000 births in the quinquennium 1890-94 to a 
minimum of 13:3 in 1921. While the excess in 1928, 13:9~-apprcached the 
minimum experienced in 1921, that in 1922 was equal to the maximum 
of 16-4 per 1,000 births. 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age, about 40 
per cent. occur within a week of birth; within the first month the proportion 
is about one-half, and within three months, two-thirds. Approximately, 
one child in every 42 born dies within a week of birth. The following 
statement shows for 1919-1923 the number of deaths and the proportion 
per 1,000 births during each of the first four weeks after birth, and: then 
for each successive month. The experience in the metropolis is distin- 
guished from that of the State, and the sexes are taken together. 


Metropolis. ! State. 
Age at Death. Average | Deaths per | Average Deaths per 
Annual 1,009 Annual | 1,000 
Deaths, , Births. | Deaths. | Births. 
if i 
Under 1 week eel 507 | 23°5 | 1,260 | 236° 
1 week sch 81 3°8 199 | 37 
2 weeks | 51 24 | 125 | 2°4 
3 <s 43 2-0 100 1-9 
Seen ern : 
Total under 1 month 682 B17 1,684 31-6 
1 month aes bes * 349 5:5 276 5-2 
2 months eae oe 99 4:6 2)1 4:0 
5 ots duct 96 4:5 192 3°6 
a 35 ve 8i 338 | 171 3:2 
5 yy cost 70 32 | J51 2°8 
O4 ~ 55 wel 63 29 | 147 28 
TD 35 uel Bl | 23 | 122 23 
8, =P 45 21 | 109 20 
G4 aes 48 | » 23 114 2:2 
10, sae 46 2-1 103 1:9 
lls, 23s 48 2°3 117 22 
Total under 1 year 1,448 67°3 3,399 63°8 


In the first week of life the mortality is approximately six times as great 
as in the second, and generally more than ten times as great as in the third. 
In the second month the rate of mortality falls rapidly, and thereafter gradu- 
ally. The rate of infantile mortality is higher in the metropolis than in 
the remainder of the State. In 1923 the rate per 1,000 births was 63-9 in the 
metropolis, and 59-1 in the remainder of the State. During the previous 
quinquennial period the metropolitan rate was 94 per cent. higher than 
that for the remainder of the State. 

A. further dissection of the experience in regard to infantile mortality 
since 1901, discloses the striking fact that, despite the marked decline in 
infantile mortality, deaths under 1 week steadily increased until 1919, when 
the rate was 28 per cent. higher than in the first year under review. Since 
1919 there has been a decrease, but in 1923 the rate was still 11 per cent. 
above the rate of 1900. The following table shows at various ages in the 
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first twelve months the number of deaths per 1,000 births. In 192: 
rates of mortality for all children under 12 months decreased by 
cent. At ages over 1 week the mortality rate shows a decrease of 5-4 per cent. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Births, 

Year, | Gander | Lweekand |1monthand|/ Total || 3 months | 6 months || Total 

1 week. ; Under i under 3 [| under 3 Mes and and | under 1 

a i month. ; months. |; months. ;, under 6. under 12. [| year. 
j | 

1901 ; 205 | 12:2 22°] | 54:8 Q24 26-5 |, 103-7 
1902 21°3 12°3 22-2 55°8 248 1 29h 109°7 
1903 21:2 11-3 19°5 52:0 26°3 32:1 110°4 
1904 21°8 9°7 14°9 46°4 15°8 20°2 82'4 
1905 24-3 10°9 13-0 48°2 15°9 16°5 80°6 
1906 | B18 9-0 11°8 42°6 14:3 . 176 i 745 
1907 23°1 11°3 178 §2°2 1s | 20°6 88°6 
1908 21-5 95 19 «|| 42-9 159 17-0 75°8 
1909 21°73 9°8 11°6 42°7 14°9 167 | 74:3 
1910 Ql | 9-2 * 134 43°7 14:3 16°6 746 
1911 22:3 9°9 119 44°) 11-7 13°7 69°5 
1912 21°5 84 10°6 40°5 13°71 77 71:3 
1913 22°9 9°5 11:8 44°2 14°7 19-4 78'3 
1914 23'5 88 10°71 42°4 11°6 15°7 69-7 
1915 25°1 76 . 94 42:1 9°3 16°7 68-1 
1916 235 83 10°3 42°1 10:0 15°7 67'S 
1917 22°9 74 8°5 38°8 76 lll 57°5 
1918 25°1 78 80° 40°9 79 10°4 59°2 
1919 26°2 9-0 9°6 44°8 115 16:0 72:3 
1920 23°9 |} 8-4 ]0°8 | 43°1 115 15:2 69°8 
1921 23°4 . 4 7A 10°2 41°0 9°6 12°3 62°9 
1922 22-2 76 75° {| 37°83 6-7 10°0 54-0 
1923 22°38 75 77 | 38°0 9:2 13°8 j 61:0 


‘The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile. 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. 


State. Year. Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 

; ; 
New Zealand ... .} 1923 43°8 Norway sis | 1921 63 
South Australia - ... ‘ 60°3 Sweden - wealy . 39 65 
Queensland... is x3 53°9 Irish Free State ...]. 1923 66 
Commonwealth see on 60°5. || Netherlands ... seef 1922 67 
Victoria ies wis 35 65°7 || Switzerland ... sa 5 68 
New South Wales...) ,, 61:0 || United Kingdom...) . 1923 70 
Western Australia ... 5 56°0 *United States see} 1921 76 
Tasmania ay fis a 57'5 South Africa... | 1923 82 
Denmark... w-| 1921 17 
Canada ee ee{ 1922 87 
Finland tae ve} 1921 95. 
| Belgium : stellt, <9 115 
| France vent wef 1922. 124. 
| Germany ae wf 1921 134 
Prussia op ee i 134 
Spain ... jes vi] 1922 142 
Japan... fee ae ig 166 
Jamaica a 7 *) 177 


* Registration Area, 


Of the rates shown in the foregoing table, that for New Zealand is the 
lowest; but the rates for Australasia generally are greatly superior to those 
prevailing in most other countries for which records are available. 
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Deaths of Children under 5 years. 


As among children under 1 year of age, so there has been a great improve- 
ment in the death-rate of children under 5 years of age. 


The following table shows the mortality in each division, in periods of 
five years since 1890, of children under 5 years of age :— 


Metropolis. ' Remainder of State. New South Wales. 

Period. H 7 ae ~ 
‘imal |, oBpiee Anmel | oBSE Ring) “Amal ga hg 

1990-94 | 2,674 |  48°5 3.546 | 321 | 6,220 | 375 
1895-99 | 2,206 | 408 3,487 | 310 5,693 | R42 
1900-04 1,846 35-2 | 3,210 296 | 5,036 | 3t4 
1905-09 | 1,612 | 276 | 9703 | 93-4) 4,885 | 248 
1910-14 | 1,895 | 26-1 2,986 | 215 4,881 } 231 
1915-19 | 1,905 | 213 | 2,771 17°8 4676 | 19°] 
1920 | 2,341 | 265 2,981 19°8 5,322 | 223 
1921 1,886 | 21-0 2,790 | 185 4,676 | 19°5 
1922 1,609 | 176 2,286 | 15:0 3,895 | 160 
1923 1,930 | 20-2 2,514 | 161 4444 | TT 


At every period shown in the table the metropolitan rate was higher than 
that of the remainder of the State, being in some cases over 50, and never 
below 7 per cent. in excess until 1917, when the excess was only 15 per cent. 
But the improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in the 
remainder of the State, the rate having decreased since 1890 by 58 per cent. 
in the former, and in the latter by 50 per cent. Outside the metropolis the 
yate did not vary until 1904, when there was a marked decline, which has 
been continuous. ‘The rate of mortality in 1923, compared with that of a 
quarter of a century ago, represents a saving of 28 lives in every 1,000 
children under 5 years of age in the metropolis, and of 16 in the remainder 
of the State. 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


The mortality of infants in New South Wales has been exceptionally low 
since 1904 when compared wtih the experience of previous years. An 
upward movement in 1907, when the rate was higher than in 
any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in the follow- 
jng year, which continued until 1911. In 1912 there was a slight increase 
as compared with the year before, but the rate was considerably lower than 
the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was a period of low mortality. In 1913 the rate was 78-3, and the highest 
since 1907. From 1914 the rate steadily declined, but in 1919, on account 
of an epidemic of influenza, an increase was experienced, the rate being 
72-3. The rate for 1922 was 540, the lowest yet experienced being 6 per 
cent. below the most favourable rate previously recorded, viz., 57°5, in 1917. 
The experience of 1923 was not so favourable, being 61°0 per 1,000 births. | 
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Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earliest years 
of life than later, and 780 children out of every 10,000 born in New 
South Wales die before attaining the age of 5 years. ‘Since the rate for pre- 
ventable diseases are highest, there is no doubt that many children succumb 
through parental ignorance of the proper food or treatment required. 


In the following statement the principal causes of death among children 
and the rates under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 1,000 living are 
shown for the five years 1919-1923, in the metropolis and in the State:— 


Deaths under 1 year. Deaths 1 year and under 4. 
~: eg aS, | See see eutts one . 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. i State. Metropolis. State. 
= ay mr ee 
Average Per | Average; Per Average Per Average Per 
Annual | 1,000 Annual 1,000 Annual 1,000 | Annual 1,000 
Number.! Births, | Number.) Births. || Number.) Living. | Number,| Living. 
ae. — _— —. 7 = nae : 
Measles = 38 oe 6 3 13 2 28 “40 46 24 
Scarlet Fever.. en ie ae Ae oe eed 2 03 | 5 02 
Whooping-cough .. .. 43 2-0 410 21 34 48, 771 37 
Diphtheria and Croup... 10 5 20 56 79 | aT 77 
Influenza. wk 13 6 31 6 24 5 1-61 27 
Epidemic — Cerebro-Spinal 2 1 3 | 1 2 03 | 6 03 
Meningitis. | 
Tuberculosis—Meninges 5 2 ,10 2 18 | +26 26 13 
‘ ” Abdominal..| .. ve 2 | ay 2 08 5 02 
e Other Organs! 2 1 5 1 |! 7 |} “10 12 06 
Syphilis... | 8 6 20 4]o4 Ol 2 01 
Meningitis .. .. .. 12 6 sl | 6 od 20 28 |B 
Convulsions .. S35 ant 18 8 71 13. || ' 69 24 12 
Bronchitis .. os oe 23 Ll 72 13}; 4 “06 21 ‘il 
Broncho-pneumonia ist 84 39 189 35 || 53 76 116 “61 
Pneumonia .. eal 38 1°8 37 16 | 88 “BS 82 “43 
Diarrhea and Hinteritis $n 381 VW7 | 786 14°8 i J21 1°72 326 1°70. 
Congenital Malformations. .| 100 46 | 209 39 I : 
Infantile Debility oe ea] 128 baw 337 63 | t ea | tis ae Lar 
Premature Birth .. < 394 18°3 917 W2 || | 
All Others... . ry 181 84 486 91 {7 i 
Total.. .. ..) 1,448 | 67°3 | 3,399 63°8 | 513 | T3L | 1,249 6°51 


The high mortality of infants is largely due to the deaths of children: 
who, either from immaturity or inherited debility, are born unfit for the 
struggle for existence. Of children under 1, the deaths from these causes. 
were equal to 274 per 1,000 births, or 48 per cent. of the total deaths of 
children under 1. <A table already given shows that the mortality during: 
the first month of life is about half the total mortality during the whole of. 
the first year, about 70 per cent. of this half proportion of the total mortality 
of the year is due to deaths from congenital causes. 


Among children under 1 year, diarrhea and enteritis were veaponsible 
for 148 deaths per 1,000 births, and infectious diseases for 8°4, of which 
whooping-cough caused 2-1. Respiratory diseases are especially fatal to 
children; bronchitis caused 1:3, broncho-pneumonia 35, and pneumonia 1-6 
deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate from convulsions was 13, from 
tuberculous diseases 0:4, and meningitis (not tuberculgus)..0°7 per 1,006 
births. es 
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The principal causes of death among children under 5 years of age are 
the same as among children under 1, namely, diarrhea and enteritis, pre- 
mature birth, infantile debility, broncho-pneumonia, influenza, malforma- 
tions, pneumonia, convulsions, whooping-cough, diphtheria, bronchitis, 
meningitis, tuberculosis, syphilis, measles, and scarlet fever. 


A comparison has been made of the causes of death-of infants in the 
different divisions of the State. The variation shown in the mortality-rate 
is from 484 in the Northern Tableland to 1010 in the Western Division. 
The following table shows the number of deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age from principal diseases per 1,000 births in the principal divisions 
of the ‘State, based on the experience of the five years 1919-23. 


|g } ed (ee le | 5 
oe le . Bee es sees be 7 hon ees : 
JO ¢izii¢gis 12 l§ |S i¢ 18 12/4 Slei3 
£ Deatt 4 led! 8 | sz 8 Bj), 18 le 13 le |e] ./4) 2128 
Cause of Death: 8 igs) 0 \.e) e 6 lacl 8|2slael%s Oey ae a Ue |e 
See, s | Ss] q |e Sel Sselaeleeeeies ELE); S)4)8 
= |38) 5 | 5a! 3 |'2) 58/38 S242, 2 ESi'2)2!/8)/2/8 
® |\3o) § | sa 2 \s8/§28) 25 6m! 8m) R154) Fl els | sys 
2 iA Al | a |]4 10 }a lA 1O jh [A |O |B IE |S |e 
\ | A 1 
| ! i 
Epidemic Diseases 38, 3'°S | 2:0 | 3:3 | 8S | 35 ).42 152) 37] 81 | 3:9) 27 | 15 | 30 | G4 | 85 i 36 
Tubercular Diseases Bp CB} ch] cB) cB] cH] cH] 2] cB] 2/ 5) ‘4; 6] | 7B BI 
Venereal Diseases 6, 3] 3] ce] 1) cB] cat wef dy we | Ld cB] | 2] BL eB] 4 
Meningitis «| 15 | 12 i or a ae ey 1 5, 9 6) 6) LI; 19) 7) "2 | 2] 6 6 
Convulsions A ocS LL) rh | 15 | 23) 13} 22) 9118) 27) 19! +38 (26 |) PL) 82 | 17 | 13 
Bronchitis 11] 12) 6} 16) 15 | 14 | 20 | 25 | 2-0 | 22] 15 | 27 | 15 | 12) 15 | 16 | 14 
Pneumonia and Pleurisy 58 | 4°9 | 46 | 50 | 37) 44 | 64] 46 | 51 BT | B87 | 43 | 66 | 66 | 4-0 | 48 | 52 
Gastritis and Diarrhoa|18°0 |10°0 | 6-8 [17-1 ) 9-0 | 9-2 [15:7 117°6 110-4 /12°0 { 10°3 [10°2 |i2'O [11-1 |40-4 [13°3 115-2 
Hernia . 6! 4 4), 4 6] ‘44 “4 9/15) 7 27 3B] Al] 8] 12] 5 6 
Congenital MalPrmat* ns| 4°6 | B2 | 3-9 ; 2-9 | SL] 40 | 46 22/45 | 22) 35 | 24 | 3:0 | 34 | 4:0] 34 | 3:9 
Congenital Debility and | | H 
Prematurity .. -{24°0.|21'0 |19°9 (25-1 /24-2 117°B ]26°0 [27-9 ]25°4 ]23°5-| 19°3 [25-1 j31-7 |18°2 j30°5 .)23:2 |23°5 
Other Developmental i | 
Diseases --{ 46) 40/65/46° 59) 44/52/78) 47) 59) BT ).72) 441 59 | 56 1-53) 50 
Accident 5) 41 6 6: Bb] 4 8] 9 1/15) <7! 8] *7 | 13 11-7 “a 6 
All other Diseases 2L | 15 | 24] 19 > 26 | 20] 22425) 1:8 | 28 26) 1:3 | 20 | B1 | 25 | a2 | a9 
i 
[| | | 
i ! 
Total ae «-|67°3 |52°2 |50°4 (65°3 i '49°4 |71-1 |74°1 [62-0 (60-4 | 54:1 '59°9 170-0 156-7 ,102°2161°4 |63'8 


Medical opinion is that a favourable summer rainfall reduces the liability 
to infantile diarrheea, that premature birth and congenital debility are 
more prevalent in industrial districts than elsewhere, and that rural dis- 
tricts are most favourable to the rearing of children. 


These opinions are borne out in a general way by the experience in New 
South Wales, although the wide range of geographical conditions and the 
variableness of the seasons intrude irregular factors affecting infantile mor- 
tality. The highest rate is that of the Western Division, where the greater 
part of-the population lives in the mining district of Broken Hill and the 
remainder is scattered over extensive plains which receive a low rainfall. 
‘The most favourable rates are those of the Northern Tableland and the 
North Coast, where the population is engaged largely in rural pursuits, and 
the rainfall is copious, especially during the summer. The rates of infantile 
mortality in the North: Coast division present a striking contrast with 
those of the other coastal divisions, where large industrial and mining centres 
exist, and the rainfall is less favourable in the summer. The rate for the 
Southern Tableland appears exceptional, being due to ‘abnormal mortality 
from epidemic diseases, bronchitis, congenital debility, and prematurity. 
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Deaths of Illegitimate Children. 


During the first year of life the death rate of legitimate children is nearly 
twice as great as that for legitimates, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to 
causes arising from neglect. 


_ How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among illegitimate children is shown in the following tables which 
relate to the year 1923 :-— 


Deaths per 1,000 Births. 


Apsnt Death. all Hlegitimate. 
| Legitimate. Per cent. of | Total. 
Rate. | Legitimate 

] | 
Under 1 week ... + a 22°3 82:2 | 144 | 22°8 
l week ... eee eee ore 3°3 5-9 179 3°5 
2 weeks... bas ies ois 2-0 41 | 205 | ak 
Se iv sie aes 19 3°0 158 1:9 
Total under 1 month .... 29°5 45°2 153 30°3 

ec? Caan weer 
{ month ve wae z..f 4-2 67 | 160 4:3 
2 months aus noe sats 3:0 11°9 397 374 
3» weed BL BD 243 | 85 
A ss ae sis saa 27 78 289 3°0 
ary 25 59 236 2:7 
6 Cs, 27 4°8 | 178 2°8 
T° a9 22 41 5 186 | 2°3 
Bogs 2-0 33 | 165 2+] 
9 , | 99 44 | 200 23 
10s, ‘ 2°0 | 37 185 21 
li | 22 30 136 22 
Total under l year ..., 58°5 1090 186 61:0 


The largest proportional excess is not immediately after birth, but between 
two and three months later. Taking the experience of 1998 as a guide the 
mortality of illegitimate ehildren exceeds that of lezitimates by 44 per: cent. 
during the first week of life. In the first month the excess is 53 per cent., 
in the second 60 per cent. and in the third 297 per cent., while an average 
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of the rates experienced from the fourth to the tenth month shows the 
difference to be nearly 120 per cent. At the tenth month the excess drops 
quickly, and after the first year of life it practically disappears. 


The following table shows the causes of death of illegitimate as compared 
with those of legitimate children. The figures represent the number of 
deaths of children under 1 year of age per 1,000 births in New South Wales 
during the year 1923 :— 


Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. 
Caus2 of Death. i aarmmacnnene remand cia acess 
Legitimate. | Nlegitimate. Total. 
\ f 
Measles aS ee 35} BT) 8S 
Scarlet Fever : ar | ft 

Whooping-cough a ae 80 | 1°48 83 
Diphtheria and Croup ae “35 li | 39 
Influenza a er ves "52 | ri | i) 
Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Men- "10 | 09 

ingitis. : | . 
Tuberculosis—Meninges be 17 . | 17 
e Abdominal _... 02 | ‘37 04 
a Other Organs ... 06 | : “06 
Syphilis oe ee oat 93) 7 26 
Meningitis o.oo 62) «148 66 
Convulsions... 0 rn 1:07 
Bronchitis ie Sch ba 1-26 | 2°59 1°33 
Broncho-pneumonia ... so 3°58 5°19 3°66 
Pneumonia i an ia 1°93 2°59 1:96 
Diarrheea and Enteritis wy. 18:99 | 34.47 15°01 
ongenital Malformations... 4°61 3°34 3:97 
»,  Debility ... vii 543, 1112 571 
~ ‘Premature Birth ois ane 16°32 \ 28°91 16°95 
All Others 536 nes des 784 {| 10°38 | 796 

A 
Total... ... | 58°51 108-96 61-02 
i 


wiseases due to the condition of parents may be considered to include 
premature birth, infantile debility, congenital malformation, and syphilis. 
In the case of legitimate children these caused 25:99 deaths per 1,000 births, 
while in the case of illegitimate children the rate was 4411. The respective 
yates of death from other diseases considered preventable by the exercise of 
proper care were diarrhea and enteritis, 13°99, as compared with 34-47; 
yespiratory diseases, 677, as compared with 10-37; and epidemic diseases 
2-12, as compared with 407. 


Causes or Dratn. 


_. The system. of classification adopted in this “most important section of 
yital statistics is in accordance with the International List of Causes of 
Death, based on the third decennial revision by the International Com- 
mission at Paris.in 1920. 
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Tn the following table will be found particulars of the number of deaths 
due to the principal causes during the year 1923 and the previous quin- 
quennium, due allowance having been made for the increase in popula- 
tion :— 


it L. FL. 
verage ; = 2 | Average | “> oa 
Causes of Death. Bambee Rta 2354S Causes of Death. ae Number,| 25 an 
"1918-22. ) EB = | " | 1918-22.) Bs 
= A £a 
; per cent,|| Uther Diseases off per cent. 
Typhoid Fever ... 104 1380 |— 20 || the Cireulatory 
Measles ... ne 133 70 |+ 97 || System .. ea 102 156 |- 35 
Scarlet Fever cee 13 16;- 19}: Bronchitis seal 448 584 |— 23 
Whooping-cough .. 86 21k - 59 Pneumonia | 1,701 | 1,44. 1+ 18 
Diphtheria. ae 176 246 |_ 28 || Other Diseases of 
Influenza ... ~ 511 |*1,630!— 69 || the Hespirotory 
Plague... a t 2)- 50 System .. 280 290 |- 3 
Erysipelas sed 33 291+ 14 || Diseases of the 
Infantile Paralysis 8 | 12/- 33 Stomach 127 161 |- 21 
Lethargic din-| | Diarrhea and En-| 
cephalitis wet 28 | 93 |. 92 | teritis (under 2 
Epidemic Cerebro- ! years) ... .| 1,028 | 1,011 | + 2 
spinal Menin- } Diarrhea and En- 
gitis... ; 22) ° 40 i—~ 45 ||  teritis (2 years 
Other Epidemic | ‘| and over) ia 221 378 |~ 42 
Diseases oe 53 40 |+ 33 Appendicitis de 197 170 |+ 16 
Phthisis ... "| 1,114} 1,203 )— 7 || Hernia, Intestinal 
Tuberculous 1 : | Obstruction... 207 Wli- g 
Meningitis es 52 70 |- 26 | Cirrhosis of the 
Other Tuberculous | | Liver... 60 129 !— 38 
Diseases oA} 78; JOO - 22 i| Other Diseases ‘of 
Cancer... wf 1,879 | 1,870 + 3 | the Discos 
Diabetes ... ie 298 | 247 + 21 || System. ; 303 269 \+ 13 
Leucemia, Anz- \ | Bright's Disease, 
mia, Chlorosis.. 995 905 |+ 103} AcuteandChronic 985 | 1,003 | — 2 
Other General Dis- : | ii Other Genito-Urin- 
eases... 451 | 439 4+ 3/| ary Diseases «... 344 344 
Meningitis wf 160; 184/412: Puerperal BepEoe: 
Cerebral Hemorr- ' | Inia os & 74 96 i- 28 
hage ... 2! © 669 704 !-— 5 |) Other Puerperal | : 
Insanity ... wf 18) Wls- 1 Diseases vf 209 208 |+ 5 
Convulsions of ' i Malformations... 227 239 |~ 5 
Infants .. ; 78-1 |= 30 || CongenitalDebility, 310) 373 |— 17 
Other ‘Diseases of ! | | Prematurity an 917 972 |- 6 
the Nervous Sys- ‘ | Other Develop 
tem, B75 | i 537 i+ 7 | _ mental Diseases 251 982 }- ll 
Diseases of the H a || Senility ... ..| 1,214 | 1,234 |- 2 
Heart ... af 2,729 | 2, 6 4 8 | Suicide... a 212 239 |-— Jl 
Diseases of the’ | || Accident ... wai 949 994 |- 5 
Arteries, .Ath- | "| All other Causes... 456 493 |- 8 
eroma, ete... 590 441 i+ 34) Total 2 21,051 |22,494 |- 6 


*If the year 1919 were omitted from the average, the increase would be 54 per cent. 


The number of deaths in 1923 was 1,443, or 6-4 per cent. less than the 
average of the previous five years. But among the more important causes 
of death, diabetes, meningitis, certain epidemic diseases, pneumonia, appen- 
dicitis, diseases of the digestive system and of the arteries showed marked 
increases, and cancer, meningitis, diarrhea, general diseases and diseases of 
the heart slight increases. Practically all other causes were below the 
average. Generally speaking, deaths from influenza, cancer, heart disease, 
and Bright’s disease are increasing, whilst those from typhoid, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, bronchitis, and diarrhea and enteritis are decreas- 
ing, 


- we . - i ten Po atseeg, at 
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Statistics of the occurrence of communicable diseases among school chil- 
- dren since 1918 show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions. Although approximately 80 per 
cent. of the deaths from these diseases are among children under school 
age, it is observed that the rate of mortality from these diseases rises and 
falls with the recurrence of epidemics among school children. Statistics 
of the occurrence of infectious diseases among school children are now 


collected quarterly, with the object of facilitating steps towards preventive 
and remedial measures, 


DEATH RATES - PRINCIPAL DISEASES 
1875 ~ 1923 
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Typhoid Fever. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during the year 1923 was 104, 
equivalent to 047 per 10,000 living, The number was 20 per cent. less 
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than the average for the preceding five years. This is essentially a pre- 
ventable disease, and does not obtain a foothold where a proper system of 
sanitation has been installed and ordinary health precautions have been 
taken; a great improvement has been attained during the past three 
decades. : 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever, and the equivalent rates. per 
10,000 of population since 1884, are stated below: 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. | . a 
| a 
Deaths. | Reteper | Deatha, | Mate per | Deaths | Sos 

i 
1884-88 1,356 512 1,115 | 5:18 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 959 3-11 714 2-74 1,673 2°94 
1894-98 "1,107 3-27 731 2-46 1,838 2-89 
1899-1903 1,054 2-93 733 2-25 1,787 2°61 
1904-08 748 1-93 507 1-42 1,255 169 
1909-13 773 1-75 464). 1:15 3,237 147 
1914-18 569 117 330 0-71 899 0°95 
1919 76 0-75 53 0:54 129 | 0°64 
1920 8h 0-77 | 51 0°50 132 0°64 
1921 76 0-71 | 53 0-51 129 0°61 
1922 63 0-58 | 37 0°35 100 0:47 
1923 57 O51 | 47 0°44 104 0:47. 


The decrease after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the 
operation of the Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The 
rates show a further improvement as from 1903, and have dropped regu- 
larly until that for 1923 was only 9-2 per cent. of the rate for the period 
1884-88.. The rate is considerably higher than that experienced in England 
and Wales, where during 1922 only 12 persons died per million living. 


Owing to a superior system of sewage, and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever in the metropolis has almost invariably been lower than that 
of the remainder of the State, though it was higher during 1919, and only 
slightly lower in 1922. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Period. : 
Deaths. erie Deaths. | ou 
1894-98 507 2°26 1,331 3°24 
1899-1903 426 1°72 1,361 3:12 
1904-08 334 1-21 921 1:97 
1909-13 363 - 1:10 874 1:70 
1914-18 319 0°81 580 1-04 
1919 61 0-72 68 059° 
1920 48 0°54 84 O71 
1921 49 0°54 80 0°67 
1922 43 0°46 57 0 47 
1923 32 0°33 72 0:59 


Most: deaths from this cause occur during the summer and autumn. In 
1923 there were 31 deaths during the summer months of December, January, 
and February, and 41 during the autumn months of March, April, and May. 
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Smallpox. 


During the last ten years there have been only 4 deaths from smallpox in 
New South Wales, the last being in the year 1915. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless an epidemic threatens. 

During the year 1913 about 425,000 persons ven submitted them- 
selves to vaccination. 


Measles. 


During the year 1923 the deaths due to measles amounted to 3, a number 
equal to a rate of 0-63 per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 0°72 and 
for females 0-53. The following statement shows the deaths from this cause, 
and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quinquennial periods 
since 1884 :— 


Males. : | Females. Total, 
.Period. i =e a 
Deaths. ite tas Deaths. rt | Deaths. sr al 
1884-88 166 0°63 165 0:76 331 0°69 
1889-93 393 1-28 369 1:41 762 1:34 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 160 0:44 219 0°67 379 0°55 
1904-08 82 0°21 107 0°30 189 0°25 
1909-13 309 0-70 | 267 0°66 576 0°68 
1914-18 301 0°62 221 | 0°48 522 0°55 
1919 4 0:04 4 0-04 | 8 0-04 
1920 95 0°90 94 0:93 189 O-YL 
1921 21 0:20 18 0°17 39 0°19 
1922 6 0:05 10 0-09 =| 16 0:07 
1923 81 0°72 | 57 | 0:53 138 0°63 
i i i 


The rate in 1923 shows an increase of 97 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and 
third quinquennial periods were due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 

Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
Tt was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 871 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 824, Of tthe 
number first cited, 233 were deaths of children under 5 years of age, and 54 
were those of children under 1 year of age. During the year 1923 deaths 
from measles of children under 1 year of age numbered 19, and 94 of 


children under 5 years of age. 


According to returns obtained by the Department of Education, there 
were further epidemics of measles among school children in 1918, 1920, and 
1923, and although these epidemics (particularly that of 1923) were more 

wideapread than the outbreak of 1915, the mortality recorded was very much 
less. 


Scarlet Fever. 


In 1923 the number of deaths from this disease was 13, equivalent to a 
rate of 0:06 per 1,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
_metropolis was 8, and in the remainder of the State 5—showing respectively 
rates of 008 and 0°04 per 10,000. The rate for 1923 of deaths from this 


® 
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cause was 19 per cent. below the rate for the preceding quinquennium. 
Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the rates for each sex have been 
as follow: , 


Males. Females. | Total 

Period. lined nope EI i | | : nee 
| Deaths. pet ag Deaths. aris 080. | Deaths. Bono. Pe 
1884-88 287 1:08 342 1°57 629 1:30 
1889-93 185 0-60 | 236 0°90 421 0-74 
1894-98 162 0°48 218 0°73 380 0°60 
1899-1903 84 0°23 114 0°35 198 0:29 
1904-08 88 0°23 91 0-26 179 0°24 
1909-13 41. 0-09 57 0-14 | 98 0°12 
1914-18 112 | 0°23 161 0°35 | 273 0°29 
1919 7 0:07 10 | 0-10 17 0°08 
1920 14 0-13 10 \ 0-10 24 0-12 
1921 3 0:03 5) 0°05 8 0°04 
1922 | 5 0:05 5 0°05 10 0°05 
1923 5 0°04 8 | 0:07 13 0°06 

i 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. During 1923, 6 of the 18 deaths were of children under 10 years of 
age, and all of these were males. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when it was very 
heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged from 2°59 in that year 
to 0:04 in 1921. 

During the past eight years scarlet fever was epidemic among school 
children only in 1915 and 1916, in which years 205 deaths were recorded 
in the State from this disease. 


Whooping-cough. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet. fever, females are more susceptible than males. During 
the year 1928 the deaths from this cause numbered 86. The deaths included 
44 males and 42 females. Of the total number, 45 were infants under 1 
year, and of the remainder all but 7 were under 5 years of age. The rate 
‘was 0-39 per 10,000 living, or 59 per cent. below the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. The deaths and. rates for each sex since 1884 are shown 
below. 


! Males. Females, Total. 
Period. aces an = i ° 

| Deaths. | Pateper | Deaths. | Pat yist | Deaths. | Batedy™ 

I 1 ‘ 
1884-88 327 1-24 472 217 799 1‘66 
1889-93 495 161 666 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1°69 845 1°33 
1899-1903 573 1:59 726 | 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0°95 445 | 1:25 814 1:10 
1909-13 377 0:86 436 1:09 813 0:97 
1914-18 335 0°69 382 0°82 717 0°75 
1919 60 0°59 73 0:74 133 0°66 
1920 167 1:58 202 2°00 369 1°78 
1921 126 117 131 1:27 257 1:22 
1922 43 . 0:39 49 0°46 92 0°43 
0°39 86 0°39 


1923 44 0°39 42 
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Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a permanent menace and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infaney and childhood, for the table shows 
that periods of decline have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when 594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest 
since 1878. An examination of the table on page 146 showing the seasonal 
prevalence of diseases indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
four months October to January. 

Epidemics of whooping-cough among school children are only second in 
magnitude to those of measles. The records show that, during the past 
ten years, this disease has affected large numbers of school children every 
year and that virulent epidemics occurred in 1918, 1920, and 1921. The 
total numbers of deaths from whooping-cough in these years was 344, 369, 
and 257 respectively. 

Diphtheria and Croup. 

Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 176 deaths in 1923. The rate was 080 per 10,000 living, or 
28 per cent. below the rate for the preceding quinquennium. Deaths from 
these diseases in the Metropolitan area numbered 80, and those in the 
remainder of the State 96, the respective corresponding rates per 10,000 
living in each division being 0°83 and 078. The following table shows the 
number of deaths and the rates in quinquennial periods since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. ; 

i Deaths ee al Deatha, ei Deaths. rst tad 
1o84-s8 L069 A004 | Y80 451 | 2,049 4°25 
1889-93 | 1,433 4°65 | 1,399 5°36 2,852 4°98 
1894-98 712 2°10 | 710 2°39 1,422 2:24 

1899-1903 310 0:86 | 299 0°92 | ‘609 0°89 
1904-08 367 0:95 | 338 | 0°95 705 0:95 
1909-13 604 1:37) | 640 159 | 1,244 1°48 
1914-18 659 1°36 : 682 1:47 1,341 1:41 

1919 i 66 0°65 i 69 | 0-70 | 135 0°‘67 
1920 138 1:31 126 1:25 264 1:28 
1921 157 1:46 149 1:44 306 3°45 
1922 UL 101 100 0°95 211 0:98 
1923 M1 ‘0°99 65 | 0:61 176 0°80 


During the past forty years the rate of mortality from these diseases has 
decreased very considerably. Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during 
two lengthy periods, viz., from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, 
from 1909 to 1921,. although the rate was much lower in the latter period 
than in the former. During the past nine years diphtheria was most 
prevalent among school children in 1913 and 1921, but considerable numbers 
of cases were recorded in other years, the numbers fluctuating from year to 
year in close sympathy with those of whooping-cough. 

The experience of the decennial period 1914-1923 shows the. disease to be 
most fatal during the five months of March to July. Ninety-seven per cent. 
of the persons who-died from diphtheria during 1923 were under 10, and 
about 86 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 

Influenza. 

During 1923 there were 511 deaths due to influenza. Prior to 1891 the 
average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 988 deaths 
occurred.- From 1892 to 1917 the average number of deaths was 198, but 
in 1918 a mild outbreak resulted in 372 deaths. This was completely over- 
shadowed by the disastrous epidemic of 1919, when 6,387 persons died from 
the disease, and an examination of the experience of that year will be-found 
in the 1920 issue of this Year Book. 
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In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


Deaths, a 
Period. = - ced ne a) .| Annual ‘Rate 
Male. | Female, | Total. per 10,000, 
1875-1890 388 322 | 710 0°53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 - §,196 1-27 
1918 218 154 372 191 
1919 3,851 . 2,536 6,387 31°93 
1920 132 127 259 1°25 ) 
1921 204 195 399 1-89 163 
1922 124 98 222 1-03 
1923 DAS 243 | 511 2°33 


Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a disease fatal to young children . 
and aged persons, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of that year the 
disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of life (25 to 44 years). 
Comparing the deaths in 1921-and 1928 with those of 1918 and 1919 in age 
groups representing ‘approximately the different stages of life, it will be 
seen that the character of the disease is: reverting to the type experienced 
prior to 1919. 


Deaths per cent. of Total. 
Age Group. a _ 

1918. | 1919. | 1921, | 1998. 

Under 10 ee i: 13 6 jl | IO 
10-24 ... abs i 8 12 6 8 
25-44... ae nes 15. 53 27 17 
45-64 .... ee vee 17 22 27 29 
65 and over ... i 4] 7 29 | 36 
Total ue sae 100 100 100 100 


Tuberculous Diseases. 

Of the total deaths in New South Wales during 1923 the number ascribed 
to the several classified forms of tubereulous diseases was 1,244, or 5°91 per 
cent. of the actual mortality for the State, and equal to 567 per 10,000 
living—a rate of 9 per cent. below the average for the preceding quin- 
quennium, ; 
Tuberculosis of the. Lungs. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,114 deaths, or 
89°5 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 1923, being 
fourth in the order of the fatal diseases of the State. The mortality rate per 
10,000 living was.5'08, the male rate being 5-90, and the female rate 4-24. 

The following table shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and 
the rates for each sex since 1884:— 


: : Males, Females. Total. 
ee Deaths. ryt tas Deaths. eri ‘| Deaths. ee 
1884-88 3,132 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9°13 
1894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°63 5,174 8:15 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7°08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 2,985 7°72 2,184 6°13 5,169 6°96 
1909-13 3,220 7°31 2,286 5°69 5,506 6°54 
1914-18 3,373 6°95 2,194 4°72 5,567 5°86 
1919 744 7°33 472 4°79 | 1,216 6°08 
1920 700 662 4 418 413 | 41,118 540 
1921 703 6°54 426 4°12 1,129 b'B5 
1922 678 6°19 402 3°81 1,080 5:02 
1923 659 5:90 455 4°24 1,114 5:08 
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The general rate has decreased by 52 per cent. in the period under review, 
that for males by 50 per cent., and for females by 54 per cent. The female 
rate ranges from 62 per cent. of the male rate in the year 1922 to 79 per cent. 
during the periods 1904-08 and 1884-88. 

The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, &e., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the adoption of improved 
methods of medical treatment. 

The following table shows the deaths and the mortality-rates of phthisis 
in the Metropolis and the remainder of the State. In the quinquennial 
period 1894-98 the rate for the former was 47 per cent. higher than that for 
the latter division; since that period the extra-metropolitan rate fluctuated 
but little until 1920, when the rate dropped about 13 per cent. The higher 
rate for the remainder of the State during recent years is due largely to 
the transfer of phthisis patients from the metropolis to institutions situated 
in the country. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 

Period. | j 

Deaths. ret | Deaths, rte 

000, 900. 
1894-98 | 2,302 | 10°26 2,872 | 6:99 
1899-1903 | 2,490 10°03 3,136 | 718 
1904-08 2,184 \ 7°89 2,985 1 6:40 
1909-1913 2,171 6°60 3,335 | 6°49 
1914-18 2,006 | 5‘11 3,561 | 6°38 
1919 467 | 5°52 749 6°49 
1920 453 5°12 665 5°62 
1921 449 491 680 5°69 
1922 429 4°56 651 5:38 
1923 431 4-45 683 5°58 

? 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the Metropolis, in 
the area controlled by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, and in the Katoomba Municipality and Blue Mountains Shire. 

A comparison of death-rates from phthisis in the Australian States and 
New Zealand is given below. The rates are stated per 1,000 of the total 
population, and do not take account either of age or sex, which are material 
factors. 


Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. — 

‘} 1910-14. 1915-19. | 1920. | = 1921. 1922. 1993. 

3 { } 

1 1 j 
Queensland ... ...) 0°52] 51 0°47 0-44 | 0°39 0-44 
New Zealand wf O57 | O54 0°59 0°52 0°50 0°49 
New South Wales ...;5 O65 | 0-88 O54 O85. ea) 0-51 
Commonwealth se 068 | 062 0°58 0°59 0°53 0°56 
South Australia...) 0°74 © O75 0-68 0°67 0°64 0-62 
Western Australia ... 0:71 | OF7 0°78 0°78 074 | 0°62 
Tasmania... wee 0°61 0°53 0°48 0-61 048 | 0-63 
Victoria May wai OTE 0°67 0°66 0°67 6°58 0°64 


New South Wales is more fortunate than most of the States of the Com- 
monwealth. 


2 sak oe 
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The table below shows the death-rates from phthisis according to age and 
sex in decennial periods since 1891. 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis of Lungs. 


1 
Age Group. Males. \ 


Females. Persons. 

Years. ane E . 
1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. 
0-4 106 117 | 63 OT 97 62, 1-01 1:07 66 
5-9 34 31 1s 87 39 25 45 35 21 
10-14 54 52 | 28 108 | 1:07 59 SL 79 *43, 
15-19 3:57 2°86 | 2°24 471 5°30 | 325) 4:14 4°07 | 2°75 
z0-24 10°69 797 | 6°67 9°64 | 894 688 | 10°17 | 345 | 6°78 
25-34 15°63 | 11°35 | 9°85 | 13°75 | 11716 S-G1 | 14°81 | 11°26 9°23 
35-44 18°28 | 14°79 | 12°08 | 13°39 | 11:90 | 7°70 | 16°22 | 13°48 | 10-00 
45-54 19°04 | 16°56 ; 14°34 | 10°84 976 694 | 15°67 | 13°63 | 10°97 
55-64 .. ..[ 2E°98 | L744 1 14°75 | 1117 | 1015 |}. 6°71 | 17°60 | 14°28 | 11°21 
65-74 . 17°09 ) 17-02 | 13°00 7.62 9°07 | 6°85 | 12°97 | 13°59 | 10°21 
75 and over . 4°67) 745 | 619 244) 464! 401 |] 3°73] 619 | 5:16 
Allages..| 963) 8:06 | 7:00 677 643 | 4°81 8°30 | 7°31 5°94 


The rates of mortality for 1921, previously published in this table, have 
been omitted for the reasons stated on page 115. 

The decrease shown in female rates is slightly greater than in male rates. 
The rates according to age, however, show a remarkable difference when the 
sexes are compared. For males the rates increase steadily until age 60 is 
‘approached, after which a rapid decrease is. shown. 

For females the rates reach their highest point in the age group 25-34, 
but do not decline in after life in any marked degree. 

The resultant rates for the whole population, while negligible under the 
age of 15 years, increase from that age to 25 years, and then remain prac- 
tically constant until 75 is reached, after which age the rate rope quickly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 
Of the 1,244 deaths during 1923 from tuberculosis, only 180 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than.the lungs. Of the latter 38, equivalent to 
29 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age group 


0-4 years, and all ages, the following table shows the distinct improvement 
- in the death-rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


Deaths per 10,000—Tuberculosis other than of Lungs. 
Period. Ages 0 to 4 Years, All Ages. 

Males, Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 

1891-1900 15.93 13°41 14°69 2°76 2°62 2°69 
1901-1910 TUM 5°98 6°55 170 151 161 
1911-1920 3°13 2°96 3°06 1:00 86 93 
1921 2:29 1:96 2°16 83 58 “71 
1922 1°36 2°39 1°87 “72 ‘57 65 
1923 1°72 1:29 151 67 3) “59 


I OS 


Cancer. i via ee 


_ In 1928 the deaths from cancer numbered 1,879, equal to a rate of 8-57 
per 10,000 living, and 0:5 per cent. above the average of the quinquennial 
period preceding. ‘The total included 979 males and 900 females, the rates 
being 8°76 and 838 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 
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Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer caused the following deaths:—Stomach and liver, 688; 
peritoneum, intestines, arfd rectum, 301; female genital organs, 184; breast, 
145; buccal cavity, 141; skin, 57; and other organs, 363. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates per 10,000 living of each 
sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. aA ee Ni eee pe = 
Deaths. soit tn OOO: , Deaths. per 10,000; Deaths. Ban 16 008. 
1 
1884-88 859 3°25 | 732 3:37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4:10 1,038 3°98 2,300 4:04 
1894-98 - 1,719 5°09 1,387 4:68 3,106 4:89 
1899-1903 2,295 6°38 1,877 5°77 4,172 6°09 
1904-08 2,671 6°91 2,418 6°78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 3,362 763: 2,860 7:12 6,222 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8-00 3,458 744 | 7,844 7°13 
1919 936 9°22 798 8°10 1,734 8°67 
1920 922 8:72 807 7°98 1,729 8°36 
1921 939 8°74 878 8°50 1,817 8°62 
1922 962 8-78 909 8°62 1,871 8-70 
1923 979 8°76 900 8°38 1,879 8°57 


In New South Wales the male rate is usually the higher, which is contrary 
to the experience of England and Wales, where the female rate is usually . 
the higher. In England and Wales, also, the combined rate is usually 
much higher, and is increasing more rapidly than in New South Wales. 


The ages of the 1,879 persons who died from cancer during 1923 ranged 
from I to 95 years, but the disease is essentially one of advanced -age, 96 
per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1923 being 35 years and 
over. ; 


In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in age 
groups above 25 years, in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 Living-—Cancer. 


Age Group, 


Years. Males. Females, Persons. 
1891- | 1901— | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- } 1891- ; 1901- | 1911- 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920.° 
25-34 “04 “8S 1°09 1°24 1°37 1:47 1°07 112 1°28 
35-44 3°63 3°93 3°52 | 6°79 716 6°34 4°96 5°39 4°86 


45-54 12°13 | 12°53 | 13°55 | 17°93 | 19°21 | 17°35 | 14°52 | 15°41 | 15°28 
55-64 30°36 | 34°96 | 35°43 | 33°20 | 36°54 | 33°50 | 31°52 | 35°65 | 34°59 
65-74 61°32 | 72°00 | 69°19 | 43°00 | 62°06 | 59°07 | 47°18 | &7°71 | 64°60 
75 and over ../ 63°78 | 86°36 |105°94 | 62°95 | 79°98 | 93°55 | 63°43 | 83°49 |100°08 


All Ages ....| 4:99} 6:90] 8°06 4°77 6°62 7°37 | 4°88) 6°77 772 


The rates previously published for 1921 have now been omitted from this 
table for the reasons stated on page 115. 


Prior to the 1911-20 decennium. the female rates were consistently higher 
than the male up to and including the age group 55-64 years, after which 
the position was reversed. After 1910 the female rate was lower than the 
male in age groups 55-64. 


Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no spécific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept the death- 
rate is increasing. 
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In the following table the rates, based on the whole population, are given 
for the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is uncorrected 
for age-incidence, and is therefore somewhat crude. 


sinte: ; Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 

1910-14, 1915-19, | 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923, 
Western Australia ...| 0°56 0-72 Osi 0°83 0°89 0°76 
Tasmania | 0°70 0-78 070 | 0°83 0°87 0-77 
Queensland ... 064 | 0°73 0°80 0-79 0°86 0°83 
New South Wales O74 | O&O O84 0-86 O's? 0°86 
New Zealand... 0-79 0°85 0°87 0°85 0°85 0°83 
Commonwealth 0-74 Osh 0°85 0:87 0°91 0°89 
South Australia 0°79 0°87 0°93 0-92 0°95 0°95 
Victoria 0°85 0'89 0°86 O05 | 1:00 1°62 

Diabetes. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 19¢'3 numbered 298, equal to a rate of 136 
per 10,000 living, which is 21 per cent. above the average for the preceding 
quinquennium. The rate for males was 1:17 and for females 1°55 per 10,000 
living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 229 being 
those of persons over 4% years of age. 


Meningitis. 

The diseases included under the above heading encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 150 deaths 
during 1923, the corresponding rate being 0°68 per 10,000 living. Of this 
number 95 were males and 55 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex of 0-85 and 0°51 respectively. The deaths in the Metropolis and 
country were 80 and 70, with corresponding rates per 10,000 living of 0°83 
and 0°57. The rate for 1923 was 12 per cent. higher than that of the previous 
five years. 

Of those who died during 1923, 72, or 48 per cent., were under 5 years of 


age. 


Hemorrhage of the Brain. 

To cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, during the year 1923, were due 
669 deaths, of which 343 were those of males and 326 those of females. The 
rate was 3°05 per 10,000 living, or 3°07 for males and 3-03 for females. This 
rate is less than half that experienced in England and Wales. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy in quinquennial periods since 


1884:— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. as oh Rate. | i Ra : 
Deaths. ir tbso8b; Deaths. pies TO Ot Deaths per 18.000, 
1884-88 a 2-07 467 215 | 1,245 | 2:58 
1889-93 ' 796 2°58 618 | 2:37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 | 2:39 1,653 | °2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2:92 788 2:42 1,838 2°68 
1904~08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2-91 2,342 “3:15 
1909-13 1,627 3°69 1,439 3°58 | 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 | 1,693 3:49 [| 4,431 3:08 3,124 3:29 
1919 338 3°33 324 | 3:29 662 3°31 
1920 389 3°68 308 | 3°05 697 3°37 
1921 323 3-01 | 313, | 303 | 636 3°02 
1922 i 342 3:12 316 5 3°00 | 658 3°06 
1923 343 3°07 326 3°03 669 3:05 
{ 
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Convulsions of Children. 

Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 7@ deaths during 
1923, or 0-36 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 30 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinquennium. 

The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes for every fifth year since 1875 in comparison with two recent years :— 


- Males. Females. ! " Total, 
Neen Deaths. Rate Deaths. | Rate Deaths Rate 
| , per 10,000. per 10,000. ; "1 per 10,000, 
187597 | OBE 205 | 7°69 502 8°59 
1880 | 388 9°75 297 | 8-98 685 | 9-40 
1885 | 428 $38 | 392 9-41 820 | 884 
1890 | 328 B47 | 274 BAS 602 5°4€ 
1995 80 | tig | 237 523 | 418 
1900 | 203 | o84 | 168 | 263 B71 | | 274 
1905 119 137 | 92) 1:32 211 1°45 
1910 108) 123) 71) O91 174 | 1-08 
1915 9h 093 | 67 | O74 158) (0-84 
192 T ) sd | 89 | 0°33 96 0-40 
1922 | 41 037 , 34 0°32 75 | 0-83 
1923 39 | 085 39 | "0-36 78 | 0°36 
| 


Being limited to children under 5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
proportionately to that age-period. On this basis the death-rate in 1923-was 
3:10, as compared with 430 of the previous quinquennium. Of the total 
deaths during 1928, 58 occurred during the first year of life, the equivalent 
rate being 13 per 1,000 births. The deaths of females were more numerous 
than of males, the numbers during the first year of life being 31 and 27 
respectively, for all children under 5 years of ages 39 males and 39 females. 
The rate for the Metropolis was approximately two-fifths of that for the 
remainder of the State. The continuous decline in this cause of infantile 
mortality is more apparent than real, being due largely to increasing 
skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 


Insanity. 

Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation. Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within 
this classification are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On 
the 30th June, 1923, there were 7,991 persons under official control and 
receiving treatment—a proportion of 3-65 per 1,000 of the population, or 
about 3 per cent. Jess than the average for the preceding quingennium. 

The number of deaths from this cause was 148 in the year 1928. The 
death-rate per 10,000 living was 0°88 for males and 0°47 for females. 

In England and Wales the corresponding figures for 1922 were 0:96 and 0-43. 

In the year 1922-23 there were 519 deaths in mental hospitals, equivalent 
to 70-1 per 1,000 of the average number of patients in residence. This rate 
of mortality, however, is not comparable with that of the general population, 
because the proportion of mental patients under the age of 20 years is very 
small, due, doubtless, to the facts that many. children mentally afflicted are 
eared for in their homes and that mental alienation frequently does not 
become manifest until middle or advanced age is reached. 
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The following statement provides a comparison of the mortality of the 
adult patients in mental hospitals with that of the general population in 
age groups :— : 


! Deaths per 1,000—Period 1911-1920. 


Age pio Patients in Mental Hospitals. i General Population. 

: a 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 

- pads ae if 
20-29 ... oa | 89°4 | 38°3 38-9 | 4°4 40 | 4-2 
30-39 ... eats ves 5770 | 41°7 50°8 5°7 48 | 5°2 
40-49 ... Sad diane 71:9 53:0 63°8 95 | 65 | 81 
50-39 ... a a 93-0 67°3 82-5 17-2 | 13 145 
60-69 ... ee «| 1344 117-2 128°5 || 30-2 I 22°99 | 28°3 
70 and over ..., see 3129 | 261°4 293°) | lll 88°7 | 100°3 
Qandover.. .../ 908 | 706 | 827 | 143 105 | 121 

i 


The rates shown above are rendered somewhat abnormal by the inclusion 
of deaths due to influenza during the epidemic of 1919, but at all ages the 
rate of mortality among mental patients is very much higher than among 
the general population. In the earlier years the ratio of the disparity is 
nearly 16 to 1, but it diminshes as age increases, and after age 70 is passed 
it is about 3 to 1. 


Diseases of the Heart. 

Diseases of the heart were the cause of 2,729 deaths during 1923, showing 
a rate of 12:45 per 10,000 living, or 8 per cent. above the average for the 
preceding five years. Of the total deaths, 1,510 were of males and 1,219 of 
females, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living of each sex being 13-51 
and 1135. In the Metropolis the rate was 7 per cent. higher than in the 
remainder of the State. 

The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1923 
ranged between 1 and 103 years, and 86 per cent. of those who succumbed 
were 45 years of age and over. 

The deaths and the death-rates of each sex since 1884 are shown below:— 


Males. Females, Total. 
Eee Rat | ‘Rate | Rate 
Deaths. - Lipa 10,000. | Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths, | per 10,000. 
| 

1884-88 2,149 8-12 1,390 6:39 | 3,539 7:34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 5-20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 | 719 1,478 | 4:98 8,912 6:16 
1899-1903 2,917 8-11 1,932 | 5°94 4,849 | 7°08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 - | 2,727 | 7°65 | 6,518 8-77 
1909-1913 5,054 oh va 3,633 ; 9:04 8,687 10°31 
1914-1918 | 5,950 12°26 4,168 | 8:97 10,118 | 10°65 
1919 1,263 . 12-44 1,032 10°47 2,295 11-47 
1920 1,326 1254 | 966 9°55 2,292 11:08 
1921 1,418 | 13-19 1,050 10°16 | 2,468 1171 
192% 1,384 | 12°63 1,117 1059 2,501 11°63 
1923 1,510 13°51 3,219 | 12°35 2,729 12°45 

| | 


The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and acute myocarditis, angina pectoris and other diseases of 
the heart. The apparent increase in mortality due to diseases of the heart 
is probably the result more of specialised biological knowledge, and of the 
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greater attention given to pathological diagnoses, than to any real cause. 
Many deaths formerly recorded as being caused by senile decay would now 
doubtless be assigned to some cardiac trouble. 

In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in the 
principal age groups in decennial periods since 1891. 


Deaths per 10,000 living —Diseases of the Heart. 


Age Groups,’ i Males. | Females. i Persons. 
Years. ! 


, 1891- | 1901- | 1911-; 1891- | 1901- 
j; 1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. 


1911-; 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 
1920. { 1900. | 1910, | 1920. 


= ; 
0-4, «| 114} 1138 85] +89 97 | 49| 1:02! 1:05 “42 
io ns cl er i) 94) 98) 116! 95 99] 1-13) "94 
1-14 ., --{ 128] 149} 1-25 13L{ 1°84| 149} 4:30; 166! 1°30 
15-19... --| 140] 1°92} 178) Le6} 1:98] 1:75] 1:58) 195!) 1:76 
20-24... --| 142] 155] 218) 1831 194} 2°02] 162] 174); 209 
25-34 .. --| 266] 215] 238! 252] 2-53! 2701 260; 2°34] 2°79 
35-44 ., --| 581) 546) 567; 563] 613) 500) 574) 5:77! 5°35 
45-5s .. --{ 13°36 | 18-79} 15-01) 11:20} 1180} 11:90] 12°47] 12:93] 13°59 
55-64 .. --| 86°56 | 35°37} 38°52] 25-29| 98-72| 28-47! 31°96} 32°48) 34°09 
65-74 69-40 | 91-84.) 99-07] 54:65) 78°67} 81°78 |. 62°37 | 86-15 | 91°21 


75 and over ..| 104°74.| 17883 | 937-73 | 89-54 | 141-23 | 201-76 | 98-30. | 161-94 | 220-73 


Allages ..} 7:31 | 9:60] 12°03/. 5-20! 7:51| 9:09!- 633] 8°60/ 10°60 


The rates previously published for 1991 have been omitted from this 
table for the reasons stated on page 115. 

Although the apparent rate for all ages has nearly doubled during the 
period reviewed, the increase is practically confined to ages 65 and over, 
due, as explained in the previous paragraph, to more correct. diagnosis in 
assigning the cause of death. 

Under the age of 45 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is distinctly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of. the more strenuous life of males-than of females. 


Bronchitts. 


Bronchitis caused 448 deaths during 1923, equal to a rate of 2-04 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 235 were males and 213 females, the correspond- 
ing rates per 10,000 of each sex being 2°10 and 1:98. The rate for the State 
was 23 per cent. lower than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the Metropolis numbered 185, while 263 succumbed. in the 
remainder of the State. The corresponding rates. were 1:91 and 215 per 
10,000 living. Of the total deaths, 166 were caused by acute bronchitis, the 
remainder being due to the disease in its chronic form. Of those persons 
who died of acute bronchitis, 54 per cent. were under 5 years of age, while 
94 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years of 
age and over. Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during 
the months of June, July. August, and September. 


Pneumonia. 


Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,701 deaths 
during 1928, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 7°76, which was 18 
per cent. above the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the total 
599 were males and 702 females. The male and female rates per 10,000 
living were 8:94 and 6°53 respectively. The deaths in the Metropolis num- 
bered 792, and those in the remainder of the State, 909. The rate in the 
remainder of the State was slightly higher than. that in the Metropolis.. An 
analysis of the deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most de- 
structive in its. attacks on young: people and adults in the. decline of life. 
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Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1923, 31 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 43 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884:— 


Males, Females: Total. 
Period. = : fade 
re} Bil 
Deaths. var aeiee Deaths. see ome: Deaths. |. per 10;000: 
1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 5:98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 | 2,158 7:00 1,373 5-26 3,531 6:21 
1894-98 2,514 7°43 1,528 5S | 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8°87 2,000 615 | 5,191 | 7°58 
1904-1908 | 2,816 7°28 1,824 512 4,640 6°24 
1909-1913 2,988 6°77 1,981 4°81 4,914 5°83 
1914-1918 | 3,779" 7°78 2,402 SAT 6,181 6°50 
1919 778 7°66 628 6°37 1,406 7°03 
1920 | 822 717 616 6°09 1,438: 6:95 
1921 793 7°38. , 566 5°48 1,359: 6°45 
1922 825 7°53 530 502 1,355 | 6°30 
1923 4 999° 8°94 702 6°53. 1,701 vow 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia oceurs in the cold weather, and in 
1923: there were from this cause 909 deaths, or 53 per cent. of the total 
’ number in the four months ranging from June to September. 

The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in.the principal age 
groups, in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Pneumonia, 


Age Group. = 


Males, Females. Persons. 
Years. | 

1591- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891~ | 1901- | 1911- 
1900 31910. | 1920. ; 1960. | 1930. | 1920: 1900. | 1910 1620. 

j | { 
0-4. .-| 21°08! 21:19} 20°8G:; 17°16] 17°70-| 18°60} 19°15) 19°48) 1943 
5-9 .. : 1°29 13h] 148] 1°20 27) 141 4°25 | 1°29 145 
10-14... é "BS “95 641 +93 T10 “76 “74 | 1°02 70 
15-19 .. 2°01 2°29 169 1:26 1°49 *88 1-64) 1°90 1:28 
20-24 .. 3°03] 8°00} 2°90 T90} 154] 1°44) 250° 2°98) 2°18 
25-34... 3°91) 3°67 3°55 2°60) 2:30} 2°09) 3°32; 301) 2°82 
35-44... 6°69 6:08 BOL 3-97 3°92 272 B55 | 5-09) 392 
45-54, 961] 947) 8:76 583| 4°78] 419| 7°85' 745| 668 
55-64 .. ..| 16°08} 16:15) 12°58] 10°78] 10-19] 8°13) 13°92.) 13°56} 10°62 
45-74 .. --| 28°21 | 28°47 | 23:99] 18°66-| 22°98] 19°19 | 23°89) 26°10, 21°81 
75 and over..| 42°40); 464] 55°56) 35°38| 50382) 52°19 | 39°42] 48°24| 53°97 
Allages sf 746) 7°68 749) 5°22! 5:50] 629; 642) G64) 642 

{ + 


The rates previously published for 1921 have been omitted from this table 
for the reasons stated on page 115. 

As in most diseases affecting adults, the death-rates are higher for males 
than for females. About 25 per cent. of deaths occur between the ages of 
5 and 45 years. In the age group 0-4 years a slight increase is shown, 
but between the ages of 20 and 74 the rates have been. slowly but. steadily 
decreasing. The increase shown in the age group 75. and over is due 
probably to more complete information being now available as to cause of 
death. - 

Diseases: of the Digestive System. 

Diseases of the digestive system accounted for the deaths of 1,195 males 
and 968 females during 1923, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
10°69 and 901. The rate corresponding to the total. deaths in: the State was 
9-87 per 10,000 living, and was 7 per cent. below that experienced during 
the previous five years. Deaths.resulting from diseases of the digestive 
system were caused in the main by diarrhea and enteritis, with hernia and 
intestinal obstruction, appendicitis, and cirrhosis of the liver next in order 
of fatality. 
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Diarrhea and Enteritis. 

In 1923 these diseases were the cause of 1,249 deaths, or 570 per 
10.000 living, the rates for males being 618 and for females 519. The 
general rate was 10 per cent. below the average for the preceding quin-. 
quennium. The following table gives the deaths and the rates of males and 
females since 1884 :— 


Males. i Females. Total. 
| 

Period. Rate 
Deaths. an 10 0b. Deaths. par 16.000! Deaths. per 10,000. 

1884-88 3,412 12°89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 33451 11°20 2,851 10-92 6,302 11-07 
1894-98 4,042 11°94 3,638 12°26 7,680 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 12°29 3,901 11:99 8,323 12-15 
1904-1908 3,714 961 | 3,000 8°41 6,714 9-03 
1909-1913 4,257 966 | 3,471 8:64 | 17,728 9:18 
1914-1918 3,622 7:46 2,957 6°36 6,579 6°92 
1919 871 8°58 717 | 7:28 1,588 | 7:94 
1920 919 8-69 795 7°86 1.714 | 829 
192] 779 7:25 571 5°52 1,350 6°40 
1922 553 B05 398 3°77 951 4:42 
1923 691 618 558 519 1,249 5°70 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operations of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
ment in 1904, an improvement which was maintained consistently until 
the years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested. 

According to the classification deaths from these diseases are divided 
into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and the other 
all persons 2 years of age and over. In the first group there were 1,028, or 
82 per cent. of the total, and in the second 221. 

Of the total deaths from diarrhea and enteritis, 641, or 51 per cent., 
occurred in the three summer months of January, February, and December; 
and 77, or 6 per cent., in the months of August, September, and October. 
As a rule, about 50 per cent. of the deaths occur in the summer, 


Appendicitis. 

To this cause 197 deaths were ascribed in 1923, the rate being 0.90 per 
10,000 living, which is 16 per cent. above the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the rate 
for the former in 1923 being 1:07, and for the latter 0-72 per 10,000 living. 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

In 1923 the deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, which are of interest in 
connection with alcoholism, numbered 80, the rate being 0:36 per 10,000 
living—88 per cent. below the average for the previous quinquennial period. 
This disease is more prevalent among males than females—the rate for the 
former in 1923 being 0°46, and for the latter 0-27 per 10,000 living in each 
sex. 

Bright's Disease. 

During 1923 there were 1,329 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which number 985 were caused by Bright’s disease, acute and 
chronic. The rate was 449 per 10,000 living, and for males and females 
521 and 3°75 respectively, the general rate being equivalent to that experi- 
enced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these diseases 
in the metropolis were 525 and in the rest of the State 460, the correspond- 
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ing rates per 10,000 living being 5-42 and 3°76. Experience shows that the 
fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter months. 

The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Bright’s disease 
are shown below. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. : \ | 
Rate Rate 
Deaths. per it 000, Deaths. | per 10,000, Deaths. | per 10,000. 

| | 
1884-88 626 2°37 386 1:78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 907 2°94 | 570° 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 821 2°77 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 . 1,659 4°61 996 + 3-06 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5°32 | 1,199 . 3:36 3,255 4°38 
1909-1913 | 2,649 6-01 | 1,539 | 3°83 | 4,188 4:97 
1914-1918 3,080 6°34 1,682 3°62 4,762 501 
1919 581 5°72 | 356 3°61 937 4°68 
1920 580 5°49 j 345 3°41 925 | 4°47 
192] i 74 5°34 372 3°60 946 4°49 
1922 597 545 | 410 3°89 1,007 | 4°68 
1923 582 5°21 403 3°75 985 4°49 


During the whole period covered by the foregoing table the rate both for 
males and for females hag more than doubled. The male rate is about 
half as high again as the female. Comparatively few persons under 35 
years of age die from nephritis, the proportion for 1923 being 13 per cent. 
of the total. 

The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal 
age groups in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Age Group. j 


Males. Females. i Persons. 
“Years. | 

1891- | 1901- | 1911- | 1891- | 1901~ | 1911-~ | 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 

1900. 1910. | 1920, {| 1900. | 1910. | 1920. 1900. | 1910. } 1920. 
0-4 .. eel 3h 152 “87 144 1°23 "SL: 1:37 1°38 | "Sh 
5-9 ., ae “44 “48 133 “44 “50 | 27 | “44 49 | 30 
10-14 as "26 “49 *28 “38 “53 48 ; +32 ‘Sl 38 
15-19 a “76 “72 “67 “61 TT 60 68 “74 63 
20-24 eet OL 1°04 1°33 1°26; 1:07 1:29: 1°13 1°05 1°31 
25-34 5 1°80 1°85 1°88 2°38 | 1:74 1°73 | . 2°06 1°80 1°81 
35-44 $i 4°48 | 4°56 3°54 4°52 | 4°12 3°32 AE 4°25 2°43 
45-34 --! 840 9°92 | 10°73 6°65 798 6°65 7°68 9°08 8°87 
55-64 -., 15°39 | 20°17 | 22-91 | 10°47.) 12°83 | 12°92 | 13°39 | 16°98 | 18°51 
65-74 -. 26°47 | 40°87 | 45°24 | 15°77 | 25-06 | 28°12 | 21:71 | 34°05 | 37°46 
75 and over..; 29°29 | 49-12 | 75°56 \ 16°59 | 29°65 | 41°64 | 23°90 | 45°89 | 59°53 
Alages ... 362/ 516| 672] 263 | 338] 367 | S16] 429] 4:93 


. The rates for 1921 previously published in this table have now been 
omitted for the reasons stated on page 115. 

Although the rates for all ages show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, those for males under 45 and for females under 55 have decreased. 
The male rate at practically every age is higher than the female. For each 
sex the rate depends entirely upon the age; a slow increase is noted till 
the age of 45 is reached, after which the increase is rapid. 


Deaths iw Childbirth. - 

During 1923 the number of deaths of women resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to childbirth was 283, equivalent to a rate 
of 5:23 per 1,000, or 1 death in every 191 births. Puerperal septicemia 
caused 74 deaths, puerperal hemorrhage 33, accidents of pregnancy 33, 
albuminaria and eclampsia 61, phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden 
death 22, and other casualties of childbirth 60. The experience of the five 
years 1919-23 shows that the average number of fatal cases per 1,000 births, 
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for married and for single women, are 52 and 10-2 respectively. Plural 
births are reckoned as single confinements. 


{ Proportion per cent 
j Deaths. | due to each Cause. 
Cause of Death, = lS eet 


Married.| Single.| Total. | Married. Single. | Total. 


Accidents of Pregnancy... .. =.) 44. | 13] 157] ILL | 97} 109 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ... eh val 179 4 183 | 13-7 | 3:0] 12-7 
Puerperal Septicemia .., ne .| 399) 30 429 | 306 | 22:4 |; 29-9 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia : .| 258 | 26} 284 198} 19-4 | 19°8 
Phiegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus, 96 2 98 V4 15 6°8 
Sudden Death. 

Other Casualties of Childbirth ... .| 227 | 59 286 | 174] 440) 199 

Total vee vee 1,808 | 134 | 1,437 I 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
cemia can be classed as a preventable disease, but 30 per cent. of the 
deaths are due to this cause. During the last ten years the rates per 1,000 
births were as follow :— ; 


Puerperal Septiceemia, Total Veaths in Childbirth. 

Year, i nia i} ae , a 

| Metropolis, Ree eee State i Metropolis. Beat State. 
1914 25 15 19 || 6-0 5:2 5D 
1915 2-2 1°38 20. 50 5:2 5'1 
1916 29 dei 2°2 i 67 | 51 57 
1917 16 21 19 4 6°4 } 61 6-2 
1918 2°6 14 18 65 : 45 » §3 
1919 24 9 14 || 66 47 | 54 
1920 2:7 15 20 | 76 51 |; 61 
1921 | 19 0 | Ted 16 | 58 47 | Bl 
1922 1°6 | 1:6 16 | 59 4°6 | 51 
1923 16 1-2 140! 67 4°2 1 §2 


These rates are higher than those experienced in England and Wales, 
where 3-8 deaths per 1,000 births occurred in 1922, of which 1:4 per 1,000 
were due to puerperal septicemia. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the death-rate is almost invariably - 
higher in the metropolis than in the remainder of the State. This is con- 
trary to expectation, as the metropolis has greater hospital facilities. 

The maternal mortality of New South Wales may be considered high, and 
shows no signs of declining. There has been a satisfactory reduction in 
infantile mortality, and a reduction in the death-rate of mothers would tend 
to lower still further the infantile rate, and ensure more babies being born 
alive. : 

Deaths from Violence. 

‘Deaths from this cause in 1923 were 1,246, or 59 per cent. of the total 
deaths. This number includes 212 suicides, 949 accidents, 23 homicides 
and 62 not.classed (open verdicts). The rate, 5°68 per 10,000 living, was 9 
per cent. lower than the rate for.the preceding quinquennium, which was 
621. In the year 1923 the males thus dying numbered 965, or 8-63 per 
10,000 living; and the females 281, or 2°62 per 10,000, very little above a 
quarter of the male rate. 

Deaths from Suicide. 

The number of persons who tock their own lives in 1923 was 212, or a 
rate of 0°97 per 10,000 living, and about 11 per cent. below the average for 
the preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 170, or a 
rate of 1:52 per 10,000 living, and of female 42, or a rate of 0:39 per 10,000 
living—the male rate thus being nearly four times that cf the female. 
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The number: of deaths from suicide and the rates per 10, ues living ¢ since 
1884 are shown in the following table:—-  - 


: Males, Females, | Total. 
Period. | 
Deaths. Reever Deaths. | ner HO ool | Deaths. Ter TDG: 
1884-88 428. 1°62 96 0°44 524 1°09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110 0°42 629 Vd 
1894-98 679 2-01 169 0°57 | 848 “1°34 
1899-1903 | 651 1°81 142 0:44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1°86 160 0°49 879 118° 
1909-1913 857 1:95 j| 288 0°59 1,095 1°30 
1914-1918 888 1:83 223 0-48 1,141 V7 
1919 168 1°66 53 0°54 221 1°10. 
1920 204 1:93 53 0°52 257 1°24 
1921 176 1°64 55 0°53 - 231 1°10 
1922 169 154 41 “039 | 210 } 0°98 
1923 170 1°52 42 0°39 212 0°97 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid’ weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide, 83 were by the 
agency of poison, 18 by shooting, 16 by hanging, 14 by cutting, and 9 by 
drowning. During the last two years suicides by shooting were 16 per 
cent. of the total, as against 28 per cent. during the previous five years. 
The decrease is, no doubt, the result of the introduction of Tegulations. 
regarding the possession of firearms. 

Experience shows that the suicidal tendency is perhaps influenced by the 
seasons. During the ten years ended 1922 the proportion of male suicides 
per 1,000 was, during spring 260, summer 273, autumn 236, and winter. 231. 
Dove the period named, in six of the ten years, January has headed the. 
list for monthly suicides. 

: Female’ suicides, being numerically small, give variable results as. regards 
seasonal influence and, contrary to the experience of males, no particular 
month showed any preponderance. 


Deaths from Accident. whats 
During the year 1923 the number of fatal accidents was 949, viz; , 12 at. 
males and 222 of females, or equal to rates of 650 and 2-07 per 10, 600, 
living of each sex, and the general rate was 4:33 per 10,000 living... Acci-+ 
dental deaths have always been numerically’ greater in the extra-tetro- 
politan area.. Of those registered during 1923, deaths from accident in the 
metropolis numbered 324, and in the remainder of the State 695. As a 
general rule, about two- thirds of the accidents occur in the latter panes, 
which contains about 56 per cent.-of the total population. ::‘-—% ' 
The number of deaths from accident and the rates per 10; os sinee’ ‘1884 
are shown in the table below. if 


3 | Males. Females. : 
Period. ; y | Rate 
| Deaths. | per rien Deaths. | per 10-000. 
1884 -88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 
1889-93 3,666 11°90 966 3°70 
1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3:69 
1899-1903 3,432 9:54 1. 1,103 |. 3°39 
1904-1908 3,143 8:13 1,055 2°96 65. - 
1909-1913 3,891 8°83 1,114 2°77 s 
1914-18 3; 814 7°86 1,075 2°31 ; re 
1919 "105 6°94 232 2°35 937. 4°68 
1920 . 720 6°81 217 2°15 937 4°53 
1921 789 7°34 185 179 974 4°62 
1922 “715 6°52 224 2712 939 4°37 
1923 727 6°50 222 2°07 949 4:33 


* 624180 : 
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Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that 
of more settled countries, it has decreased, the decline for males being more 
rapid than for females. For the years prior to 1894 the rates were really 
slightly lower than those shown in the table, because certain causes formerly 
classed as accidents now fall into different categories. 


The experience of the past. quinquennium shows that out. of every 1,000 
accidents 213 are due to vehicles and horses, 146 to drowning, 187 to falls, 
127 to burns or scalds, 94 to railways and tramways, 32 to mines and 
quarries, and 28 to weather agencies, 7.¢., excessive cold or heat, and 
lightning. Among males the greatest number of deaths are due to vehicles 
and horses, and among females to burns and sealds. 


Out of 218 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses, motor 
vehicles figured in 111. Sixty-nine deaths occurred in the metropolis and 42 
in the remainder of the State. 


Tue SEASONAL PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths per 1,000 due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based 
on the experience of the ten years 1914-1923, and in order to make the results 


of the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month. 


Typhoid In- one +| Whoop- sos Pneu- Bron- Leslaer ‘| Bright’s 
Month. Fever. |fluenza.| and “ ,, 128- Phthisis. monia. | chitis, and | Disease. 
Croup Cough : \Dysentery. 

‘January ... 13) 6 73 149 77 53 45 160 75 
February .. 150 6 80 85 75 46 41 128 71 
March _ ... 125 19 100 49 78 46 | 44 104 69 
April Pee 105 153 125 60 77 59 54 94. 78 
May tee 92 76 129 45 85 70) > 8l 76 82 
June age 81 218 103 52 88 | 109 130 43 93 
July ae 50 282 106 40 94 133 163 35 97 
August ... 31 104 69 60 95 131 135 30 94 
September. 42 58 62 79 92 124 113 27 95 
October ... 35 44 50 119 84 95 88 39 | 86 
November. 69 17. 52 131 81 76 62 103 &4 
December... 89 17 | 51 131 74 58 44 161 76 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 


The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the: figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhea, and: enteritis on the one 
hand, and to pneumonia and bronchitis on the other. In the first group 
the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in the second, the 
eold. The warmest months in the year are January, February, and Decem- 
ber; the coldest, June, July, and August. The mortality from phthisis 
varies little throughout the year, but the rates show that it is more fatal in 
the colder months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a higher mortality 
during the cold weather. The seasonal influence on influenza was obscured 
by the epidemic of 1919. 
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COMMERCE. 


Powsr to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with ether countries 
and between the States vests in the Commonwealth Parliament, and in the 
year 1901 control of the Customs and Excise Department was transferred to 
the Commonwealth. Until the year 1910, particulars relating to interstate 
trade. were recorded by the Federal Government, but it was decided to 
discontinue the records as from 13th September, 1910, therefore the figures 
in this chapter relate only to oversea trade—that is, to the trade of New 
South Wales with countries beyond Australia. ; ; 


The first Commonwealth: Act relating to Customs came into operation by 
proclamation on 4th October, 1901. It provided administrative machinery 
in relation to Customs, and prescribed the manner in which duties were to 
be computed and paid. Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth a 
different tariff was in operation in each State, and interstate trade was 
subject to the same duties as oversex trade. On 8th October, 1901, when 
the Customs. Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the Federal Parliament, a 
uniform tariff for all the States was. imposed, trade and commerce bet ween 
the States became free, and the power of the Commonwealth to impose duties 
of customs and excise became exclusive, except that the State of Western 
Australia was given the right to levy duty on interstate imports for a period 
of five years. 

Im the administration of matters relating. to trade and customs, the 
Department of Trade and Customs, under the direction of a Minister of the 
Crown, is assisted by the Commonwealth Board of Trade and. the Tariff 
Board. The functionsof the former include the collection and dissemination 
of commercial and industrial intelligence, the control of Trade Commissioners 
abroad, and the investigation. of matters affecting trade; commerce, and 
industry. The Beard, under the presidency of the Prime Minister, includes 
in its membership representatives of the Customs Department, the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Chamber of Manufactures, and of other kindred: organi- 
sations, The Minister for Trade and Customs is vice-president. Meetings 
are held alternately in Sydney avd Melbourne. 


The Tariff Board was appo'nted under an Act which commenced in March, 
1929. The Board consisted. originally of three members, including an 
administrative officer of the Department of Trade and.Customs as Chairman. 
An additional member was appointed in 1923. The Minister refers to 
the Board: for investigation such matters as the classification of 
goods; the determination of the value of goods for duty ; the necessity 
for new or increased or reduced duties, or for bounties ; proposals for apply- 
ing preferential tariffs to any country’; and complaints that a manufacturer 
is taking undue advantage of the protection afforded hy. the tariff to charge 
unnecessarily high prices. The Minister may request the Board to report as 
to the effect of the customs and. excise tariffs and of the customs laws on the 
industrics of the Commonwealth, and other matters affecting the ericourage- 
ment of industry in relation to the tariff. 


Tn 1924 it was provided by an amending Act that certain: inquiries: shall 
be held in publie, ey., those relating to revision of the tariff, to proposals for 
bounties or to complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of 
the protection afforded by the tariff. 

63771—A 
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Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the importation and exportation of the following classes of goods if they do 
not bear a prescribed trade description, viz., articles used for food or drink 
by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation thereof ; medicines ; 
manures ; apparel (including boots and shoes) and the material from which 
it is manufactured ; jewellery ; seeds and plants. 


Customs officers are authorised to inspect imports and exports, and ex- 
porters may be required to give notice of intention to export. Special care 
is exercised in regard to the supervision and inspection of meat, and standard 
requirements are prescribed for abattoirs and premises where it is prepared 
for shipment. Goods approved for export are marked with an official stamp, 
butter and cheese are graded, and frozen meat, rabbits, ete., are classified. 


The Federal Government has made provision to pay bounties on the export 
of the following commodities with a view to assisting local industries and 
promoting oversea trade—live cattle, canned fruits (apricots, peaches, pears, 
and pineapples) and fortified wine. In the years 1922 and 1923 bounty was 
payabie also on the export of frozen and canned beef. 


OVERSEA TRADE. 


The value of the goods imported and exported as shown in the following 
tables represents the official value as recorded by the Department of Trade 
and Customs. The value of goods exported is the value in the principal 
markets of New South Wales. 

The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty 
is’ payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. In 
accordance with a provision of the Customs Act of 1901-1923 value 
of goods subject to ad valorem duty is the sum of the following :—(a) the 
actual price paid by the Australian importer plus any discount or other 
special deduction, or the current domestic value in the country of export at 
the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (6) all charges for 
placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and (c) 10 per cent. 
of the amounts (a) and (6). For the purpose of this provision, special 
deduction means any discount or other deduction allowed to the Australian 
importer which would not ordinarily have been allowed to any and every 
purchaser. In the case of goods consigned for sale in Australia the value is 
the amount which would be the value if the goods were sold at the date 
of exportation to an Australian importer. 


In reference to the value of goods imported from foreign countries, 
the Customs Act of 1901 provides that where an invoice shows 
the value of goods in any currency other than British, the equivalent 
value in British currency is to be ascertained “according to a fair 
rate of exchange.” Until December, 1920, it was the practice of the 
Customs authorities to assess the value as,in the country of export at the 
time of shipment, and to convert foreign values on the basis of the mint par 
rate of exchange, t.e., the standard value of the coin of the exporting country 
as compared with the pound sterling in gold coin. 


This practice caused to be overrated the goods from countries with a 
depreciated exchange, with the contrary effect where the pound sterling was 
at a discount, and on 8th December, 1920, the method of converting foreign 
currencies was changed, in consequence of a decision of the High Court of 
Australia. Since that date the values for statistical purposes, as well as for 
duty, have been based on the commercial rates of exchange at the date of 
exportation. 
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The total value of oversea imports and exports, as recorded by the Customs 
Department, during the year. before the war and in each of the:last five 
years is shown in the following table, with the value per head of population :— 


Exports, 
eS a 
: Products, Products, | 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913* 32,350,663 31,135,169 1,704,620 32,839,789 65,190,452 
1920 44,690,599 50,924,449 4,092,616 55,017,065 99,707,664 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,039° 52,601,806 125, 068, 194 
1922 43,621,478 | 44,728,907 3,253,948 48,012,855 91,334,333 
1923 55,010,083 40,175,208 2,406,714 42,581,922 97,592,005 
1924 58,225,010 40, 506, 465 2,640, 681 43,147,146 101,372,186 
Per head of Population. 
£ os. d. £ os. d. £s. d. £ os. d, £ os, d. 
1913* 1715 6 17,2 1 018 9 18 010 3516 4 
1920 2118 6 24.19 7 20 2 2619 9 4818 3 
1921 3413 4 23 2 2 211 25.3 3 59 16 7 
3922 20 7 2 21 0 5 1 10 10 2211 3 42-18 5 
1923 | 25 6 3 18 9 9 122 - 19 11 11 4418 2 
1924 26 611 18 6 6 1 311 1910 5 4517 4 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Reference to a table of index numbers in chapter ‘Food and Prices” of this 
Year Book indicates that the increase in the aggregate value of trade, as 
shown above, reflects enhanced prices rather than larger quantities. 


The abnormally high value of imports during 1920-21 was due to 
extraordinary conditions affecting Australian trade. During the war 
period there had been considerable delay in the delivery in Australia of 
goods from abroad, and in many cases a curtailment of the quantities ordered. 
Anticipating the continuance of these conditions, Australian importers placed 
large orders during the period of trade expansion which immediately followed 
the cessation of hostilities. Then a period of depression in oversea countries 
caused a diminution in demand and the cancellation of contracts, so that the 
Australian orders were delivered promptly and in full quantity, with the 
result that the value of imports expanded rapidly. The prompt delivery 
caused difficulty in financing drafts for payment abroad, and the local banks 
took action to restrict the issue of fresh credit, 30 that in-the following year 
the value of imports dropped again. -In 1922-23 trade having been stimulated 
by the good returns from wool, wheat, etc., of the previous seasons, there was 
another large increase and though the value did not reach the high figure of 
1920-21 it was 27 per cent. above the value in the preceding year, Under 
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OVERSEA TRADE. 1895 to 1923-24 
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the influence of large public borrowings abroad and of the payment of remit- 
“tanees-on account of wootpuréhased by the Imperial Government-duyiig. tire 
| War, the’expansion’ of imports ¢ontinued during 1923-24 ithough-the vate of 
Increase slackened, ash eh Ber veg rire ge A STP art epee uapet Latgicaeds 5 


The value. of the exports during the years 1920-23 do not reflect the 
seasonal conditions, as in normal times, because they include important items 
of export, ¢.g., wool, meat, wheat, etc., which were purchased by the Tmperial 
Government during the war period and stored in Australia pending shipment. 
The last consignment was not despatched until May, 1923. The value of 

-exports reached a maximum in 1919-20, avd the subsequent decline was 
due in a large measure to lower prices. .In 1923-24 the high prices.obtained 
for the wool clip caused the value to rise above that of the :preceding year. 
Notwithstanding:a decline in such important items as hides and skins, frozen 
meat and butter. : 


The value -of -exports, as shown above, does not include- the value of 
exports in the form of-ships’ stores, which amounts toa considerable sum, as 
is‘shown'on a.later page. . PS ap 


A comparison of the annual values of imports with those of exports shows 
that there was an. excess of exports amounting ‘to £10,327,600 and 
£4,691,000 in the years ended June, 1920 and 1922. ‘The excess of jmports 
was nearly £20,000,000 in 1920-21, £12,428,000 in 1922-23, and 
£15,078,000 in 1923-24, ses 

The figures in this chapter relating to imports and-exports include bullion 
and .specie. Gold is.an important item of domestic produce in Australia, 
though New South Wales does not.contribute so largely to the production 
‘as Western Australia, Queensland, and Victoria. 


| airs of Bullion and Specie. 
: F In tsof | : : cos 
‘SotkStue, | Ballionana | ms 
. “ ecie. $ jan er 
: Produce: Produce. Total. 

: £ : £ £ 
1913 1,209,700 3,871, 118 45,437,057 
1920 65,129 1,914,382 “76,125 | 1;990,51, 
1921 | 29,392 3,770,198 15,275 | '8,785,470° 
1922 63,369 | 2,027,004 15550 | (2,028,554 - 
1923 48,023 | 41 5239 G09 41,839" 
924 ‘613681 526;617 ven 526,607 

\ 


The consignments of specie and bullion, classed .as Australan produce, 
from New South Wales to countries having direct communication with 
‘Sydney, are to‘be regarded as:affecting the trade of the whole Commonwealth 
rather than of New South Wales. 


Direction or Trapr. 


The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to, and‘of exports from 
‘the principal countries during the last two years in comparison with similar 
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information for the year 1913. Particulars regarding the imports according 
to country of shipment are not available for recent. years, and the figures 
shown below-relate to the country of origin. 


Imports (Country of Origin), Exports, 


Country. 
i 1913. 1922-23, 1923-24. | 1933. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
i ‘ * 2 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United ee ... {15,367 ,428126,651,718/24,639,057!1] ,904,424114,787,084|13,399,065 
Canada ... 3 ...( 359,022} 2,011,073! 2,134,156] 145,875, 232,887) 143,709 
South Africa... ..-| 196,206} 486,806; 654,629, 339,207] 144,381) 164,372 
India and the East —...} 1,705,526] 2,404,128] 3,045,414! 1,413,093] 893,694) 938,175 
New Zealand ... ...| 1,457,335; 892,470) 1,138,980) 1,321,989} 2,608,236) 3,045,200 
South Sea Islands oe 484,429 1,022,481] 863,128} 511,523] 1,262,322; 1,262,995 


Other British Possesions * 82,790 "904, 577) 278,632 29,947} 309,837 41,935 


Total, British ... 19,652,736 33,693,253 32,753,996 15, 666, 05£ (20,238, 441}18, 995,451 


Belgium .. ses «| 456,503} 404,496} 363,130) 2,769,661] 1,386,882) 2,456,088 
France ... oa 463 894, 186] 1,292,233] 1,610,489] 4,649,474} 5,284,278) 7,061,267 
Germany... wee iss) 2; 834, 038; 222,663| 519,950] 3,659,67€) 2,024,177) 1,869,989 
Italy oe A ‘a 243) 134) 450,780) 468,253) 510,43°| 1,661,932) 1,392,948 
Netherlands... ied 149,599 234,138} 264,622 99,261} 396,045) 1,089,713 
Norway... bes ...| 254,019] 545,402) 452,954 36 971 755 
Sweden ... ets ..| 344,833) 672,455; 751,011 4, 825 22,505; 80,996 
Switzerland... .| 469,858) 896,583 918,685 3,190} 11,743: 30,554 
Other European... 276,239] 379,302 381,861) 432,567 1,998 11,461 
United States & Hawaii! 5,331,032/11,468,179)15,244,469| 1,949,389] 5,312,213) 2,341,862 
Japan... ...| 467,666; 2,013,632] 1,771,001) 1,113,915) 4,863,438) 4,754,202 
China andthe Fast |... 632,249| 2,449,025] 2'490,944| 7112408] 901,362) 1,102,948 
South Sea Islands vel 184,048 78,328 73,279 . 605,883! 325,465; 307,190 
Other Foreign ... ..-| 160,523) 209,614| 230,396 664,011) 150,472) 651,722 


Total, Foreign — ...|12,697,927 21, 316,830 830|25,471, 044 17,173,731|22,343, 481 [24,151,695 


Total, all Countries/32, 350, 663,55, 010, 083,58, 225, 040 32, 839, 1,789 42,581, 922 43, 147,146 


The oversea trade of New South Wales is conducted principally with the 
United Kingdom. In 1923-24 imports valued at £24,639,057 were the 
product of that country, and exports to the value of £13, 399 065 were shipped 
thereto. Nevertheless, the increases since 1913, viz., imports £9, 300,000 
and exports £1,500,000, have not been sufficient to maintain the relative 
“position of the United Kingdom in regard to the oversea trade of New South 
Wales, as the proportion of imports declined since 1913 from 47‘5 per cent. 
‘to 42 per cent. and of exports from 36-3 to 31 per cent. 

European countries, other than the United Kingdom, were the source of 
imports valued at £5,730,955, or 9-9 per cent. of the total in 1923-24, and 
the outlet for exports valued at £13,993,771 or 32:4 per cent. The value of 
imports to the Continent has declined slightly, and the exports have increased 
by £1,865,000 since 1913, when the reiative proportions were imports 18-3 
“per cent. and exports 36°6 per cent. A noticeable feature of the trade with 
Europe in recent years has been the increase in the direct exports to France 
ewhich were of higher value in 1923-24 than the exports to any other foreign 
country. 

Imports from Canada and the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) 
were valued at £17,379,000, or 30 per cent., in 1923-24 and exports at 
£3,500,000, or 8 per cent, ‘Imports from those countries represented only 
17°6 per cent. in 1913 and exports 6 per cent. Trade with North America 
developed rapidly during the war period, but the exports therete declined by 
£2,000,000 in 1923-24, as compared with the preceding year. 

Imports from Japan increased in value from £467,666 or 1:4 per cent. in 
1913 to £1,771,001 or 3 per cent. 1923-24, and exports from £1,113,915 or 
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3-4 per cent. to £4,754,202 or 11 per cent. Trade with other Eastern 
countries has not shown similar expansion, The imports increased from 
£2,337,775 or 7-2 per cent. to £5,466,358 or 9-4 per cent., while exports 
declined from £2,124,501 to £2,041,123, or from 6:5 per cent. to 4°7 per cent. 

Trade between New Zealand and New South Wales fluctuates according 
to seasonal conditions, as trade in primary products usually increases if local 
supplies become deficient as a result of an unfavourable season in either 


country. 


cent. and 7 per cent. respectively. 
represent about 2 per cent, of the total imports and exports 33 per cent. 

The statistics of the import trade of New South Wales in 1913 and in 
each of the last five years are summarised in the following table in order to 
show the value of British and foreign goods imported :— 


The imports and exports in 1923-24 showed proportions of 2 per 
Imports from the South Sea Islands 


British Empire, 
Year ended : Foreign Total 
30th June. United Other British Countries, Imports, 
Kingdom. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913* | 15,367,428 4,285,308 -19,652,736 12,697,927 32,350,663 
1920 15,591,284 7,863,748 23,455,032 21,235,567 44,690,599 
1921 32,960,437 8,279,706 41,240,143 31,226,245 72,466, 388 
1922 19,969,726 5,492,389 25,462,115 17,859,363 43,321,478 
1923 26,651,718 7,041,535 | 33,693,253 21,316,830 55,010,083 
1924 24,639,057 8,114,939 32,753,996 | 25,471,044 58,225,049 
Per cent. or TotaL Imports. 
1913* 47-5 13°2 60°7 39°3 100 
1920 34°9 176 §2°5 475 100 
1921 45'5 1i-4 569 43°1 100 
1922 46°] 12°7 58°8 41-2 100 
1923 484 12:8 61-2 38°8 100 
1924 42°3 14-0 56:3 | 43°7 1u0 


* Year ended 31st December, 


The percentage of imports of British origin which had declined during the- 
-war period rose in each subsequent year until in 1923 it exceeded the pre-war 
proportion. In the following year it declined by 8 per cent. owing to a. 
diminution in imports from the United Kingdom. 

The value of the oversea exports from New South Wales to British and 
foreign countries in 1913, and in each of the last five years, is shown below :—- 


British Empire. 
Year ended Foreign Total 
30th June. United | Other British Countries. Exports. 
Kingdom. Countries. Total. 
| t 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913* 11,904,424 3,761,634 15,666,058 17,173,731 32,839,789 
1920 26,009, 277 10,965,772 36,975,049 18,042,016 55,017, 065- 
1921 20,630, 150 11,235,612 31,865,762 20,736,044 52,601,806 
1922 18,805,323 7,026,533 25,831,856 22,180,999 48,012,855 
1923 14,787,084 5,451,357 20,238,441 22,343,481 42,581,922 
1924 13,399, 065 5,596,386 18,995,451 24,151,695 43,147,146 
PER CENT. OF ToTaLt Exports. - 
1913* 36°2 115 477 52°3 100 
1920 473 19-9 67:2 32°8 100. 
1921 39:2 21-4 60°6 39°4 100 
1822 39:2 14.6 63°8 46°2 100: 
1923 34:7 12°8 47°5 52°5 100 
1924 - 3.0 13:0 44-0 560 100 


* Year ended 3let December. 
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Tn the proportionate distribution of the export trade between british and 
foreign countries. the British trade increased materially during the war, but 
has declined steadily during. the last five years. The United Kingdom 
receives more exports. than any other country, but large quantities. of the 
merchandise consigned to ports in Great Britain are.re- exported. E'xportation. 
to other British countries has been variable. ‘Ihe increase in the exports to 
foreign countries since 1920 is due in a measure to the fact that. direct. com- 
munication has been established between New South Wales and foreign 
countries. to which exports were transhipped previously at British ports. 


ARTICLES oF IMPORT. 

A classification of the goods imported into New South Wales: during 
the three years ended June, 1924, is shown in the following table. A new 
statistical classification of imports was adopted by the Department of Trade 
and Customs in 1922, and the figures for the year 1921-22, as shown below, 
have been adjusted in regard to the principal items affected, so as to render: 
them comparable with those for subsequent years :— 


Classification of Imports. 1921-22. | 1922-23, | 1923+24, 
Foodstuffs of Animal Origin... ‘ 684,110 735,014 1,005,348 
Fvodstuits of Vegetable Origin, Beverages (non- ' 
alcoholic), ete. . ie 1 2,192,966 | 2,838,870 35,267,470 
Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors Per wick 929,223 918,319 1,076,635 
‘Tobacco and Preparations thereof a wf = 1,686,745 1,471,117 2: 115,740 
Live Animals Pon ak 72,215 76,465 | 65,660 
_Animal Substances ‘not Foodstuffs Les 2 239,578 391,083 | 54,405 
‘Vegetable Substances. and Unmanufactured | 
Fibres ... iad ae bee sa -.| 1,975,176 1,837. 986: 1,786,325 
Apparel sa aes hag bis Ses ..{ 2,199,301 8,227,385 2: 576; 350 
“Textiles a ns «..| 10,098,454 | 12,285,389 | 10,666,995 
Yarns and Manufactured Fibres. ice .| 1,470,278 2,041,921 1,584,619: 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes... sn mes ..| 2,047,162 2,377,892 2,837,313 
Paints and Varnishes a : 189,820 | 219,226 265,472 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores and Con- 
centrates) ng j rh vee | 104,093 157,969. 291, 384 
Machines and Machinery... 3,938, 987 4,170,004 5,523,119: 
“Metals and Metal Manufactures other. than \ 
Machinery. os | 5,973,279 | 8,774,648 | 10,998,265 
Rubber and Rubber Macufactures ei # 539,490: | 949,551 1,324,117 
‘Leather.and Leather Manufactures: ... ss 150,842 | 242.558 245,583: 
Wood and Wicker... vee ar 1,662,735 1,960,827 2;610,406.. , 
Karthenware, China, Glass, ete. ae oe 855,686 | 901,595 1,002, 430 
Paper vs A 1,451,914 1,800,911 1,655,753 
“Stationery, and Paper Masinfuotures sae sta 675,536 1,038,887 1,072,738 
Jew ellery, Timepieces, and Fancy Goods we 886,220 1,149,931 1,143, 164 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instruments ... 678,703 803,340 975,041 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers it wf) 1,844,886) 1,398,407 7,320,366 
Miscellaneous dic w! = 1,360,019 3,192,765 2,243,432 
Gold and Silver and Bronze Specie #22 eth 64,060 48,023 55,860 
Total Imports sa sina | 43,821,478 | 55,010,083 | 58,225,040 


~The bulk of the imports consists of manufactured articles: Metals, metal 

manufactures, and machinery, the most important group in respect of value 
in 1923-24, represented 28°4 per cent. of the total value of imports; next 
in order was the textile group, ze, apparel, textiles, yarns, and manufactured 
fibres, 25-5 per cent. Articles of food and drink and. tobacco constituted 
ees important class. of imports,.the value in. 1923-4 being 12-8 per cent. of 
the total, and the three groups, oils and fats and waxes, paper and neaaienery, 
wood and wicker, each represented between 4 and 5 per cent. 
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There were some notable increases in the imports of 1925-24 as compared 
with those of the year 1913. For instance, in the textile group the value of 
piece goods rose from £3,888,140 in 1913 to £8,591,601, and yarns from 
£80,008 to £585,372. . Of the vegetable substances, the quantity and value 
of copra rose from 107,144 ewt., valued at £117,873 to 625,693 ewt., 

£693,635 ; and linseed from 72,535 centals, valued at £43,049, to 353,824 
centals, £325,533. Tn some cases the increased value was due to higher 
prices. as well as to larger quantities, thus 16,463,466 1b. of tea imported in 
1913 were valued at £660,097, and 23,334,439 Ib. in 1923-24 at £1 674,915; 
the figures for xunmanufactured tobacco in the respective years were 8,656,932 
Ib., valued at £423,902, as compared with 17,145,148 lb., £1,934,578. The 
value of imports of vehicles and parts rose from £953,108 in 1913 to 
£5,108,468 in 1943-24, the chief item being motov vehicles ; and in regard 
to petroleum spirits, benzine, etc., there was an increase from 3,845,682 
gallons, valued at £194,420, to 25,108,705 gallons, valued at £1,475,113. 
The value of printing paper imported in 1915 was £450,187 as compared with 
£972,994 in 1923-24. 

The chief items of the various classes of imports as in 1922-24, are shown 

below :— 


Vatue of 


aa Value ef }; om 
Article. tarport. || Article, | Import. 
1 
Appirel, Textiles and Manufactured! £ Food, Beverages, and Tobacco— £ 
Fibres — : | ‘Tobacco, Cigars, ete, .. 5 LIP Bybre; Fee 
Piece Goods—Cotton and Linen i H Tea... ee es 2, a +] 1,674,915 
Silk and Velvet af H Whisky .. Ss = Ses Ee 802,023 
Woollen 3 L Fish, in tins 33 we as os 486,086. 
Lace, ete. a aes 306 Maize oe od “8 5 a 332,222 
Canvas and Duck ... 885,178 |) Rice wee ee ef 295,157 
Other 2. os on 701,014 || Vegetable Substances and Unmanntac- 
Bags.and Sacks .. “i -.| 898.960 | sured Fibres — 
Sewing Cottons, e'e. .. ae ..) 468,234 | Copra = oe Pe aC es 693,635) 
Socks and Stockings .. Sis oA 596,425 Linseed .. ws or as es $25,533. 
Trimmings and Ornaments .. ae 367,713 | Kapok... oe ee we er 177,649 - 
Floor Coverings .. ors a ++} 1,109,676 || Paper and Stationery — 
Yarns, Woollen .. Be Se a 294,798 Printing Paper .. ee ar ai 972,694- 
Hatsand Caps ., es ib -.| 232,489'}/ — Books (printed)... ne - wf 508,818 
| Writing Paper .. An oe aa 192,270 
Machines and Manu!actures of Metal— ; Oils, Fats, Waxes— 
Electrical Machinery and Appliances 2,824,176 |! Petroleum Spirits wd ee «-| 1,475,118. 
‘Other Motive Power Machinery | 619,048 Kerosene .. his iS ots ee 287,984 
Printing Machinery os ie 355,912 Lubricating (Mineral) Oi .. wel 882,771 
Sewing Machines = oe ee 264,360 || Other Classes— | 
Other Machinery ‘ot #4 -+| 2,019,623 Timber .. <e o a -- | 2,893;68%2 
Tron and Stee]l— Vessels. eed se o of °248,8320 
Bar, Rods, ete, ty «| 318,897 Rubber Tyres .. 0 o. = ay 962,128 
Plate and Sheet ., Ka «-| 1,407,929 | Fancy Goods... ee Sos - 491,979 
Wire ., - ad 36 a 185,020 Hass and Glassware .. ve a 447,197 
Metal Pipes and Tubes, etc. .. oy 491,189 | Musical Instruments and Parts mS $64,511 
Tools of ‘Trade - .. Se on = 472,765 | Jewellery and Precious Stones ee 354,677 
Vehicles and parts ee a +-| 5,108,468 .; Crockery and other Household Warel 25,25 
Platedware aud Critlery os is 357,620 | Yilms for Kinsmatographs © .. »-| 261,105 
Lamps.and Lamp.ware.. A ni 218,950 | Timepieces re An a «| 296,708 
i Gramophones, etc,, and Records .. 534,914 


The United Kingdom is the main source of supply of nearly all the 
manufactured articles imported into New South Wales. |The principal. 
products of other European countries are as follow :—France and. Switzer-- 
land, silk piece goods, lace and embroideries, trimmings and ornaments ;. 
Belgium, glass; Netherlands, electrical appliances ; Norway, fish, paper,, 
timber ; Sweden, paper, cream separators, timber, matches, and wovd pulp ; 
‘Italy, motor chassis aud hats ; Germany, pianos. The items of Eastern 
origin include the following :—From J apan, piece goois of silk aad of cotton, 
fancy goods, timber; from India, bags and sacks, hessian and other jute 
goods, tea, rice, linseed ; from Ceylon, tea ; from British Borneo, petroleum ; 
from British Malaya, rubber ; from China, tea, lace and silk piece goods ; 
‘from Netherlands East Indies, kapek, petroleum oils, tea. The produets of 
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the United States, which are imported in large quantities, include machines 
and machinery of various kinds, iron and steel, motor vehicles and parts, 
metal manufactures, oils, tobacco, films for kinematographs, timber, rubber 
tyres, musical instruments, cotton piece goods, and socks and stockings. The 
principal imports of Canadian origin are paper, tinned fish, metal manufac- 
tures, motor vehicles and parts, machinery, rubber tyres, and timber. 
Undressed timber is the principal item of import from New Zealand. Copra 
is imported from various South Sea Islands, rock phosphates from Nauru, 
precious stones and maize from South Africa, and linseed from the 
Argentine. 


ARTICLES OF Export. 


The exports of Australian produce consist mainly of raw materials. Par- 
ticulars of the principal commodities exported during 1923-24 are shown 
below in comparison with the annual average during the five years ended 
30th June, 1923.. In regard to such commodities as wool, wheat, etc., for 
which there is constant demand, the quantity available for export depends 
mainly on local seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals 
is influenced to a greater-extent by market prices, and a movement up or 
down reacts promptly on the productive activity. ‘The value of the trade in 
practically all the commodities enumerated in the table depends on the prices 
prevailing in the oversea markets :— 


Quantity. Value. fy Seemann OF 
Cummodity. Annual Annual : 
Average, 1923.24, Average, 1923-24, | 1919-23. | 1923-24. 
1919-23, 1919-23. i 
£ £ | 
Wocl—greasy ... — 1b./210,506,139 [198,950,836 13,456,587 (19,801,044; 98:9 48-9 
scoured... lb. 39,509,548 17,410,305 | 3,519,135 |} 2,541,524 76 | 62 
tops... Ib.| 4.385,040| 3,956,667 | 1,397,475 | 928,082| 3-0 | 23 
tx 18,373,497 |23,270,620| 395 57-4 
Skins andhides... —... a oe 3,298,948! 9.850,9771 71] 7-0 


Meats—frozen— 


Mutton and lamb ib.) 39,466,323 a 429 976,314 452,895 21 ivi 
Other tee “ae see - 583,010 364,171 1:2 } 9 
Tinned, ete. ... ie ve ny 978, 906 123,196 21 3 
Leather ... vee 2e% ae a 752,213 430,664 164 1d 
Tallow... we Cwt. 350,793 180,580 818,609 352,115 18 9 
Butter ... ..  _Ib.| 18,269,832 | 9,950,999 | 1,575,141} 752,581 34) 19 
Wheat ... . entl.| 8,384,108 | 3,183,153 | 4,723,761 | 1,281,768; 101! 32 
Viour ln... .» nth} 1,939,310] 3,157,087 | 1,391,722 | 1,664,480 30 41 
Copper——Ingots and 
matte we Cw. 318,457 82,152 | 1,542,395 283, 600 3:3 “7 
Lead—Pig and matte : | 
cewt.| 1,296,625] 1,699,998 | 1,849,627 | 2,586,294 490} 64 
Tin—Ingots  .... ewt. 85,412 34,327 460,001 376,854 16 9 
Coal tn .» tons; 1,148,748} 1,336,483 | 1,126,153 | 1,460,122 2°4 3°6 
Timber, undressed | 
sup. ft.) 16,233,637 26,957,934 277,313 437,029 6) Ll 
Bullion and specie ssi so hie 2,235,828 526,617 48 13 
All other Sea aie hi | fee 5,587,025 | 3,292,452; 120 8-1 
Total ... = wai aie 46,550,463 |40,506,465} 100°0 | 100-0 


The value of the exports of domestic products depends mainly on the 
wool trade, which supplied 57-4 per cent. of the total value in 1923-24, 
In quantity, the exports of wool in that year were below the annual average 
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during the previous five years, but the value was greater. The value of the 
wool sent to the United Kingdom in 1923-24 was nearly 6} millions sterling, 
and the direct exports to Continental ports in the aggregate. reached over 
12 millions sterling, including France £6,143,000, Germany £1,650,000 
Belgium £2,293,000, Italy £1,034,000, and Netherlands £898,000. Japan 
purchased wool to the value of £3,602,000, and the United States 
£1,038,000. 


Next in importance in 1923-24 were skins and hides representing 7 per 
cent, of the exports of Australian produce. The United States received the 
largest portion, viz., £1,255,624, the United Kingdom £854,514, and sheep- 
skins to the value of £404,084 were sent to France. 


The exports of butter and of meat were equivalent to 2:3 per cent, and 
19 per cent. respectively. The United Kingdom received the bulk of these 
products, and meat valued at £139,612 and butter £100,721 were sent to 
Eastern countries. Owing to unfavourable weather in the dairying districts 
during the early months of the season, the quantity of butter available for 
export in 1923-24 was far below the average of the previous quinquen- 
nium which included two seasons of high production. 


Leather and tallow are important items of the export trade. The leather 
exported to the United Kingdom in 1923-24 was valued at £97,677, to New | 
Zealand at £70,811, and to Hastern ports at £230,033. The principal 
countries to which tallow was consigned were Japan, £227,363, United 
Kingdom, £34,909, and South Africa £38,226. 


Wheat and flour represented 7:3 per cent. of the value of Australian pre- 
ducts exported ; the quantity of wheat in 1923-24 was only three-eighths of 
the average of the previous five years, but the quantity of flour was 63 per 
cent. above the average. The value of wheat sent to the United Kingdom was. 
£668,027, and to Italy £218,375. he principal markets for flour were 
United Kingdom £189,827, Egypt £458,207, Hastern countries £765,789, 
and South Sea Islands £113,688. 


Among the industrial metals, copper, lead, and tin showed a proportion of 
8 per cent. of the exports in 1923-24, as compared with 8:3 per cent. 
during the previous quinquennium. The bulk of the trade was with the 
United Kingdom, viz., copper £245,536, lead £2,031,145, and tin £211,192 ;. 
Japan and New Zealand received pig lead to the value of £347,030 and 
£95,541 respectively, and tin valued at £122,651 was consigned to the 
United States. The figures for New South Wales, however, do not include- 
the products of the Broken Hill mines which are dispatched oversea from 
South Australian ports. 


The value of the coal exported represented 3-6 per cent, in 1923-24. The- 
oversea trade in this product. has increased since the removal of war-time: 
restrictions, but a valuable trade with South American countries, upon which: 
an embargo was placed early in the war period, has been only partly regained. 
The export of coal to those countries in 1923-24 was only 164,331 tons 
as compared with 750,937 tons in 1913. New Zealand, which usually provides 
the main outlet for coal, received 731,393 tons valued at £803,152, and the 
exports to Eastern ports amounted to 326,233 tons valued at £357,230. 
Undressed timber, 23,462,000 super. feet, valued at £370,836, was exported 
to New Zealand. 


There has been a marked decrease in the export trade in a number of 
food commodities such as tinned meat, condensed milk, jams, biscuits, etc., 
which. were exported in large quantities during the war period. The readiness 
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with which production was increased then to-rmeet the extraordinary demand 
is evidence of the-fact: that: there is ample. scope for development, and the 
subsequent decline in:trade: points to. the necessity of securing new: markets. 

There is a fairly large re-export trade in. provisions and manufactured 
articles with New. Zealand; New Caledonia, Fiji, and other South. Sea 
islands, but the principal item is copra, which is transhipped at Sydney to 
Eurepean ports. During the year ended June, 1924, copra to the value of 
£533,311 was re-exported, direct’ shipments to Germany being valued at 
£237,692; and to the United Kingdom at £198,107. The re-exports in 
1923-24 included’ also ‘leven vessels transferred abroad, the value being 
£359,400. Four of the véssels, valued ‘at £256,800, were transferred to the 
United. Kingdom. Other important items of foreign produce re-exported 
during the year were piece .goods, £156;302 ; tea, £153,850; machinery, 
£110,977; metals:and metal manufactures, £199,109 ; apparel and attire, 
£54,375; rice, £94,702; oils, £63,422; sugar, £179,228; spirits, £71,056 ; 
tobaceo, cigars, and cigarettes, £56,520. 


Exports—Ships’ Stores. 


,o Fhe fignres relating to the exports,.as shown in the foregoing tablez, do 
not inelude: exports-in the form:of ships’ stores. ‘Phis. branch. of. the. trade 
of the State: has increased in importance, as will be seen fromthe following 
statement of the value of ships’ stores exported in each year since 1920.:— 


Ships’ Stores Exported, 
Year-endéd 


Pe: pelea | Other Produce. | . Total. 

| . i 

i - £ | £ | £ 
1920: 1,486,357 i 165,877 3,602,234 
1921 | 2.098.798 | 300,869 2,329,697 
19220 1,915,084 160,268: 2,075, 352 
1923 i 2,018,821 | 118,708 2,187,524 
1924 1,859,213 147,861 | 2,007,104 


‘The most important items of Australian produce exported as- ships’ stores 
in 1923-24 were bunker coal, 1,147,530 tons, valued at. £1,413,145.; 
ineat;. fresh, 6,362,370 lb., £144,526; other meats, £24,933; fish, fresh: or 
frozen, 505,412 1b., £20,504; butter, 314,891 lb., £26,382; milk, preserved, 
232}004 1b, £11,064; flour, 26,078 centals, £14,474;. ale and beer, 76,721 
gallons; £18,506 ; potatoes, 19,234 cwt., £13,649 ; tobacco, ete , 27,483 1b., 
£4,526. The chief item of foreign produce was oil, 6,621,567 gallons, valued 
at £80,328. ats 

Customs anp Excise Tarrirrs: 


When the Commonwealth was inavgurated in 1901 and control of customs 
and excise was transferred to the Federal Government, only a limited number 
of articles were subject to customs duty under the State tariffin New South 
Wales. At that time the tariffs in the other States, especially Victoria, 
were higher than in New South Wales, and.in view of the provisions of thé 
Constitution Act of the Commonwealth by which interstate trade became 
free, and the States’ were to be compensated for the loss. of customs: and 
excise revenue by the return of three-fourths of the revenue from this source 
collected by the Commonwealth,.it; was practically. inevitable: that. the. first 
Federal tariff, introduced in. Oetober;. 1901, should. involve a considerable 
increase, as compared. with the: New Sonth: Wales. tariff, in the rates of duty. 
and in the number of articles subject to duty. A feature of the tariff was 
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the imposition of ad valorem duties, ranging up to 80 per cent. Nearly 88 
per cent. of the goods imported into New South Wales in 1900 were on the 
free list, but as a result of the Federal tariff, the proportion, five years later, 
was only 32 per cent. ; the average rate of duty on all dutiable goods had 
risen from 10-3 per cent. in 1900 to 16-5 per cent., and the rate on all goods 
except stimulants and narcotics from:4°3. per cent. to 10-9: per cent: 


A Federal excise tariff also was introduced in October, 1901. 


In 1906.an Act was passed to give effect to an arrangement with the 
Government of South Africa for a reciprocal preference, Lu’ it has not affected 
appreciably the customs revenue as importations from South Africa are 
relatively small.. This was the first instance of a preferential tariff in New 
South Wales. 


An important revision of the tariff was made in accordance. with: proposais 
introduced in the Commonwealth Parliament in August, 1907,.and embodied 
in the Customs Tariff Act of 1908. The new tariff was designed to give a 
larger measure of protection to lccal industries. Preferential rates were pro- 
vided in favour of certain products of the United Kingdom, the preferential 
duty in the case of ad valorem rates being usually less by five than the 
general tariff rates per cent. In December, 1911, Alterations, generally in 
the direction of higher duties, were made in some of the rates; and during 
the war period the necessity for increased revenue in view of the heavy ex- 
penditure led to increases in the-rates of customs and ‘excise duties at various 
dates between December, 1914, and'September, 1918, 


In 1920 a complete revision: of the tariff was commenced, the new rates 
being fixed with the cbject of fostering the development. of local industries. 
and of giving preference to goods produced in the United: Kingdom 
_reciprocal. preference to. goods produced elsewhere in the British. Empire, 
-andj.in'a lesser degree, to:the products of. foreign. countries. The Minister 
for Customs, in introducing: the tariff to Parliament, stated that it was. the 
wish of. the Government: to.see manufacturing. industries established in the 
Commonwealth. because primary production: would be inereased thereby and 
the growth of rural population stimulated. The proposals were introduced 
in: March, 1920, and the revised tariff is contained in the Customs Tariff Act, 
1921-1924. 

The <Act provides for three tariffs, viz, (1) British preferential, 
(2) intermediate, (3) general, The British preferential tariff applies to 
products of the United Kingdom, agd by proclamation it may be applied, 
wholly or in part, to any part. of the British Dominions, if the Tariff Board, 
in view of reciprocal arrangements, has reported upon the question. and: the 
Federal Parliament has agreed, Under similar: conditions. the intermediate 
tariff may be applied in: respect of: goods.from any part. of the British 

_ Dominions or from a foreign country. The general tariff is imposed on. all 
goods to which the other tariffs do not apply. 


ra 


The Act of 1921 does not affect the existing preferential: tariff: on: South 
African goods, except to provide that the duty on: such goods: may not’ be 
higher than the general tariff rates. Reeiprocity with New Zealand was 
established in 1922. The British preferential tariff has been applied generally 
to goods produced in New Zealand: and special rites have been fixed 
in relation to certain commodities. A further measure of reciprocity with 
New Zealand was: authorised: in 1924 by the New Zealand Re-exports: Act, 
It: provides that when foreign goods are re-exported to Australia:ftom New 
' Zealand the value for duty shall be the sum of‘ the following:—(w) The currer t 
domestic value in the country. of origin, (6) charges for plaving: goods:f.o.b. at 
port. of export to New Zealand, (¢) 10 per cent: of’ the sum of (a): + (b)y 
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(ad) 10 per cent. of the sum of the foregoing amounts. The Act will com® 
into force on a date to be proclaimed after reciprocal provisions have been 
made by the Government of New Zealand. Proposals regarding a 
preferential tariff treaty with Canada are under consideration. 


The tariff list of 1920-21 included a number of duties to come into 
operation on specified dates subsequent to the 16th December, 1921, the date 
of assent to the Act, and it is provided that any of these duties may be 
deferred upon the recommendation of the Tariff Board until the date when 
in the opinion of the Board, the goods will be produced locally in reasonable - 
quantities and of satisfactory quality. The items in respect of which 
deferred duties were imposed include iron and steel sheets, plain, corrugated, 

and galvanised ; hoop-iron and other items of metal manufactures ; aeroplanes ; 
ships ; soda, citric and tartaric acid, and cream of tartar; writing paper ; 
woollen yarns. 


The Department of Trade and Customs issues an official guide to the 
tariff which shows in detail a classification, for purposes of duty, of all articles 
of import, and the rates of tax. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-22, provides for 
the imposition of spectal customs duties to prevent the dumping of foreign 
goods in Australia to the detriment of local industries and to safeguard the 
preference accorded to the United Kingdom under the tariff. These duties, 
which are additional to those payable under the tariff, may be imposed, on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, in respect of the following :—(Sec. 4) 
goods sold for export at less than the fair market value in the exporting 
country, or (Sec. 5) below the price which may be considered reasonable in view 
of the costs of production, ete. ; (Secs. 6 and 11) goods consigned to Australia 
to be sold at less than a reasonable selling price ; (Sec. 7) goods carried in 
subsidised ships, or as ballast at rates lower than the prevailing rates of 
freight, or carried freight free ; (Sec. 8) goods from a country in which the 
exchange value of the currency has depreciated to such an extent as to 
enable goods to be sold to an importer in Australia at prices detrimental iv 
Australian industries; (Sec. 9) goods of a kind produced in the United 
Kingdom which, by reason of a depreciation in the exchange value of the 
currency of the country of origin in comparison with the currency of the 
United Kingdom, are sold to an importer in Australia at a price detrimental 
to British industry ; (Sec. 10) goods manufactured from material supplied 
from a country, of which the currency has depreciated, and sold to an 
importer in Australia at a price belo the price of similar goods made from 
material produced in the country of manufacture. 


The amount of special duty under Section 7 is 5 per cent. of the fair 
market value of the goods at the time of shipment, and generally, the special 
duties under other sections are sufficient to remove the advantage which 
dumped goods would have in comparison with other goods of a similar nature, 
if the special rates were not imposed. 


Up to the end of March, 1924, dumping duty had been imposed on over 
200 commodities. The number of notices published in the Commonwealth 
Gazette in respect of such duties was 180, of which 96 related to goods of 
German origin. 


Customs and Excise Revenue. 

The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during 1922-23 and 1923-24, in comparison with the figures for 1913, 
Sydney is an important distributing centre for the whole of Australia, 
consequently the collections in New South Wales include receipts for goods 
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which, in the course of trade, were transferred to and consumed in other 
States. On the other hand, they do not include receipts for goods trans- 
ferred from other parts of Australia for consumption in New South Wales :— 


Net Collections, 
Tariff Division, 
19138, 1922-23. | 1923-24, 
a f 

Customs— £ £ £ 
1, Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc. tes .| 1,240,524 1,123,733 1,316,440 
2. Narcotics ... ie is Ss ..| 577,828 1,109,487 | 1,164,402 
3. Sugar sas ah, Re ye aa + abe 61,592 4,629 4,250 
4. Agricultural Products and Groceries ...| 394,048 498,565 568,291 
5. Appareland Textiles ... Sie ost 951,949 | 2,352,531 2,034,615 
6. Metals and Machinery... oes es 700,277 1,363,246 1,684,235 
7. Oils, Paints, and Varnishes boi sue 120,442 225,230 277,718 
8. Harthenware, etc. ... vA A ny, 182,239 223,466 262,047 
9, Drugs and Chemicals oa a ce 54,741 219,856 203,088 
10. Wood, Wicker, etc, oa “2 ae 222,475 292,908 447,639 
ll. Jewellery and Fancy Goods... ne 123,696 297,769 409,389 
12. Leather and Rubber es fe. oe 168,874 554,725 717,464 
13. Paper and Stationery .., aus i 103,552 348,283 346,567 
14, Vehicles... vis ies a4 wah 106,106 621,966 991,943 
15. Musical Instruments ses 3 a8) 69,120 121,189 187,909 
16. Miscellaneous oy oii Sa oo 131,362 322,069 351,157 
Other Receipts... See “at 13,852 25,791 21,147 
Total, Customs Duties i ...| £5, 222,677 | £9,905,443 |£10,988,303 

Excise— . 

Beer ase ihe ~ ae ae iss nla 282,387 2,074,181 2,052,083 
Spirits ... su - es &é oe 188,281 656,100 724,731 

Sugar... nis ve bes isi wee 300,877 tee a 
Tobacco... 0. ee eee ee} 204,805 628,757 673,348 
Cigars Sei Mie eg nae suf a 1,083 17,910 20,613 
Cigarettes i Be se in A 383,989 1,517,181 1,635,138 
Licenses---Tobacco ... bs ose es cus 2.99 { 3,159 3,448 
» Other \ 9227 1,566 1,550 
Total, Excise Duties ... oui ..| £1,863,629° | £4,898,854 | £5,110,911 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties ...| £6,586, 306 laeaeicaa ous £16,099, 214 


The customs revenue increased by 110 per cent. during the period under 
‘review, and the excise revenue by 275 percent. The excise duties now contribute 
32 per cent. of the customs and excise revenue as compared with 21 per cent. 
in 1913. Over 47 per cent. of the customs and excise revenue in 1923-24 
was obtained from duties on stimulants, ete., and narcotics, viz., £7,586 ,755, 
the figures for 1913 being £2,878,877 or 44 per cent. These amounts were 
equivalent to £3 8s, 8d. and £1 11s, 8d., per head of population in the 
respective years. Ua Mw) 


Notwithstanding marked increases in the rates of duty, the customs 
collections in respect of stimulants, ete. , increased by only 6 per cent. 
between 1913 and 1923-24, The excise on beer and spirits rose from 
£470,648 to £2,776,814, The excise revenue from tobacco and cigarettes 
also has increased in a remarkable degree, The duties in respect of the group 
apparel and textiles yielded the largest amount of the customs revenue 


in 1923-24,Mmext in order being metals and machinery, stimulants, and 
narcotics. : ie : 2 be 
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The following table shows. the net colloutions of Customs and Excise 
.revenue during five years ended June, 1924 .— 


“h 
Year ended 80th June. 


Collections, ° is - _ 
{ 
| 1920. | 1921 | 1922, 1923, 1924. 
| i | 
| | \ 
&. |... | 7# & £ 
Customs Duties... «| 6,694,913 9,797,982 : 7,847,620 | 9,905,445 i 10,888,863 
i H t } 
j i [zat 
Excise Duties .. ..| 4,011,019 | 5,023,018 5,0€2,809 | 4,894,129 i 5,105,913 
i 
Licenses... 4,308) 4,479 | 4,885 4,725 | 
| a: | a Vicon * 
i : i 
Total £/ 10,620,330 | 14,825,47 |, 005-08 44,864;207 | 16,009,214 
i L % 
| | i 
' £ea! £84 £.8.d, £ sd £8. ad. 
Por head of population 542! 7 10 | 613 618 3 7 5 8 


The increase in the collections during the year ended 30th June, 1920, was 
due to the fact that large quantitics of goods were taken out of bond in 
anticipaticn of the new customs and excise tariftis which came into operation 
in March, when the proposals were laid before Parliament. ‘The following 
year was characterised by abnormally heavy importations on which increased 
duties were collected, causing the customs revenue to rise by over + millions 
sterling. 


Traps REPRESENTATION IN OVERSEA COUNTRIES. 


The future of the oversea trade of Australia depends toa large extent upon 
the opening of new outlets for staple exports, and the development of markets 
in oversea countries, and the question of providing official trade representation 
abroad has received special attention in recent years, While the balk of the 
direct trade was with the United Kingdom, trade representation in other 
countries was left for the most part to private initiative, and the only official 
representation was in London. But the steady development of trade with 
America and with Eastern countries has rendered it advisable to extend the 
sphere of trade representation, In the East especially a rapid industrial 
expansion has ereated an enormous demand for raw materials, and New 
South Wales and the other Australian States should, by reason of natural 
conditions and geographical position, become most jmportant sources of 
supply. 


Tn London New South Wales is represented by the Agent-General appointed 
by the Siate Government, and by the High Commissioner for Australia, who 
is the official representative of the Commonwealth. These officers undertake 
important administrative duties on behalf of the respective authorities, CDs 
the negotiation of loans, and the supervision of assisted immigration. 
Attention is given also to trade matters; commercial officers collect and 
supply trade intelligence and conduct investigations in regard to continental 
markets, A trade representative attached to the High Commissioner’s office 
is stationed in Paris. 

In 1918 the Commonwealth Government initiated a policy of extending 
its trade representation into foreign countries by the appointment of a Trade 
Commissioner in the United States, with headquarters in New York. 


For many years New South Wales was represented in Eastern Asia by a 
Commercial Commissioner, with headquarters at. Kobe, Japan, but in 1922 
the office was abolished, the Commonwealth Government having made 
provision for trade representation in the Eastern Countries. 
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A Trade Commissioner, appomted by the British Board of Trade, is 

stationed at Sydney, and furnishes the Board with commercial information 

and advice with regard to openings for Imperial trade. A Trade Commissioner 
for France also resides in Sydney. 


CHAMBERS or CoMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been established by persons engaged in 
commercial pursuits in Sydney and in other trading centres throughout New 
South Wales, with the object of promoting the inter nal and external trade 
and commerce and the industries of the State. The Chambers consider 
questions connected with these matters, collect and circulate commercial and 
industrial information, undertake arbitration in trade disputes, and advance 
measures for the extension of commercial and industrial enterprise. In 
addition to individual members, the membership includes Bo eeu of 
mercantile firms and societies and other organised bodies. There were 1,600 
members of the Sydney Chamber of ee in 1923, and Chambers, 
numbering forty, in the following: centres were affiliated :—Newcastle, 
Albury, Auburn, Ballina, Bankstown, Bathurst, Bexley, Bombala, Burwood, 
Byron Bay, Campsie, Canterbury, Casino, Copmanhurst and Upper Clarence, 
Cowra, Cronulla, Forbes, Goulburn, Grafton, Granville, Grenfell, Hornsby, 
Hurstville, Illawarra, Katoomba anal Leura, Kempsey, Kogarah, Ky ozle, 
Lismore, Liverpool, Maitland, Manilla, Molong, Mudgee, Orange, Parkes, 
Parramatta, Punchbowl, R ckdale, Y Yass, 
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SHIPPING. 


Owe to the geographic position of New South Wales, the progress of the 
national industries is dependent to an unusual degree upon shipping 
facilities, and efficient transport services are essential to maintain regular 
and speedy communication and to place the staple products upon distant 
markets in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cost. 
Improvement in the methods of carrying perishable products has promoted 
the growth of a permanent export trade in such commodities as frozen meat 
and butter ; and in the construction of modern ships special provision is made 
for refrigerated cargo. 
ControL oF SHIPPING. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to snch matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine. 

Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Federal Navigation Act, 1912-20. 1t is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Acts of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of an international convention, for Safety of Life at 
Sea signed in London in 1914. The commencement of the Act was delayed 
on account of the war and it was brought into operation in sections as it 
contains provisions involving great changes in conditions, which if proclaimed 
simultaneously would cause difficulty in administration and would dis- 
organise the shipping services. 

The provisions of the Act apply to ships registered in Australia, 
also to other British ships on round voyages to or from Australia. 
The Governor-General may suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, 
pleasure yachts, missionary ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or 
goods for hire ; and the High Court of Australia has decided. that clauses 
relating to manning, accommodation, and licensing do not apply to. vessels 
engaged in purely intra-state trade. 

The portion of the Act relating to the coasting trade was proclaimed on Ist 
July, 1921. A ship may not engage in the coasting trade of Australia unless 
licensed to do so, and a license may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a 
foreign subsidy. Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are 
obliged to pay to the seamen ‘wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, 
in the case of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to 
manning and accommodation for the crew as are imposed on British ships. 
The manning scale of officers and seamen which must be provided is set forth 
in schedules of the Act, and the employment of aliens en British ships is 
restricted. Power is reserved to the Minister for Trade and Customs to 
grant permits, under certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage 
in the coasting trade if a licensed British ship is not available for the service, 
or if the service by licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be con- 
tinuing, or for a single voyage. 

The accommodation, remuneration, and other conditions, as prescribed for 
licensed vessels in the coasting trade, are far-in advance of the legal pro- 
visions for the well-being of the mercantile marine in any other country. 
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Consequently the Navigation Act has the practical effect of excluding from 
trade between Australian ports all except Australian vessels, though it does 
not prohibit specifically the licensing of ships of other nationalities, unless 
in receipt of foreign subsidy. 

A section of the Act prescribes that all vessels engaged in interstate and 
oversea trade, of at least 1,600 tons (gross), or carrying more than twelve 
passengers, must carry an approved wireless installation and one or more 
certificated operators and watchers according to the class of ship and the 
nature of the trade in which it is engaged. 

On Ist March, 1922, sections of the Act relating to the employment of 
seamen became operative. Stringent provisions were made for regulating the 
engagement and discharge of seamen, and to guard against malpractices such 
as “crimping”, to protect the rights of persons engaged in seafaring occupa- 
tions, and to ensure efficiency in regard to rating. 

Ships engaged in interstate and oversea trade carrying at least 100 persons 
on voyages where the distance between consecutive ports of call exceeds 650 
miles are required to carry a duly qualified medical practitioner, or if carrying 
ten and less than 100 persons, a person qualified to render “ first aid.” 

During 1923 sections of the Act were proclaimed in relation to the issue 
of certificates of competency to officers, the seaworthy condition of ships, 
provision for safety of life at sea, wrecks and salvage, Courts of Marine 
Inquiry, the supervision of the health of seamen, the protection of their 
property, and the relief of distress amongst seamen and their families. _ 
Practically the only important part of the Navigation Act which has not yet 
been brought into operation is that relating to pilotage, which is regulated 
under the State Navigation Act of 1901. 

The State Department of Navigation exercises control cover the ports of 
New South Wales and administers the Wharfage and Tonnage Act, 1920, 
which authorises the collection of shipping rates and port dues, except in 
Sydney Harbour, which is subject to the control of the Sydney Harbour Trust. 

Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Common- 
wealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-20, and arrangements may be 
made with the State Government to aid in carrying out the law. The Act 
defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are subject to 
quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segregation in order 
to prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests. Imported animals 
or plants may not be landed without a permit granted by a quarantine officer. 
The master, owner, and agent of a vessel ordered into quarantine are 
severally responsible for the expenses, but tlie Commonwealth Government 
may undertake to bear the cost in respect of vessels trading exclusively 
between Australasian ports, (Quarantine expenses in the case of animals and 
_goods are defrayed by the importer or owner. 

Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by quarantine officers 
only at the first port of call in Australia unless they have travelled along the 
northern trade route, when they are inspected again at the last port of call. 
The quarantine station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, 
near the entrance to the port. 

The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc.,in regard to the transportation 
of goods is defined by the Sea Carriage Acts passed. by the State and the 
Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies to the 
intra-state trade. It nullifies clauses in bills of lading or similar documents 
which purport to relieve the shipowner or charterer from liability for loss or 
damage to goods arising from the improper condition of any part of the ship 
in which cargo is carried, or arising from negligence in the handling or care 
of the goods ; or to lessen the obligations of the shipowner or charterer to 
exercise due diligence, to man and equip the ship, to keep it seaworthy, and 
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to keep in a fit state the hold, refrigerating chambers, and other parts in 
which cargo is carried; or to lessen the obligations of the master,. agent, or 
servants of a ship, to handle the goods carefully and to deliver them. properly. 

The Commonwealth Act. passed in 1904 applied similar provisions. in 
relation to the interstate trade and to the outward oversea trade of Australia. 
it was replaced in 1924 by an Act which embodies general rules relating to 
bills of lading, recommended by an international conference on maritime law 
in 1922 and adopted in Great Britain and in other parts of the British 
Empire. The Act provides also that a bill of lading issued in Australia to a 
place outside is subject to Australian law, and that any stipulation in a bill 
of lading from a country outside Australia purporting to lessen the juris- 
diction of Australian Courts is void. Another important’ provision. of the 
‘Act preseribes that a bill of lading issued in accordance with the rales; when 
the carrier or his agent receives goods: for shipment, shall be capable of 
negotiation as if it were a bill issued after shipment. 


OVERSEA AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING. 

The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of particulars 
concerning ships. of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are. not 
included in the official shipping records, Where tonnage is quoted it.is. net 
tonnage. 

Vessels Entered and Cleared. 

In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is treated 
as-an entry once: and as a clearance once for each voyage to and from New 
South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared at the port 
from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel are included. 

The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels which 
arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various years 
since- 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the fol- 
lowing, statement :— 


Year ended | Entries. a i _ Clearances. ~ ; | Ponta 

She dune. | Vessels, Net Tonnage: Vessels. Net Tonnage. vee: 
1901 2,760 4,133,200 2,853 | 4,274,101 1,498 
1906* 2,893 5,283,719 2,883  ¢ 5,275,031 1,828 
1911* 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 | 6,833,782 2,177 
1913* 3,393 | 8,117,501 3,375 =| ~——-8,071,101 - 2,392 
1916 3,045 | 6,552,285 3,062, § 6,574,582 2,149. 
1918 2,226 4; 407,399 2,235. | 4,417,390 1,979 
1921 3,019 7; 123,331 3,023, | 7,122,209" 2,358 
1922 2,891 7,182,341 2,883. | 7,065,996 2,468 
1923 3,031 8,326,182 | 3,012 | 8,260,309 2,745 
1924 3,313 8,908,077 3,320 | 8,985,507 2,698 


* Year ended 31st December. 


The shipping trade of New South Wales increased rapidly during the three 
years’ before the war, and the tonnage entered in 1913° was greater by 
4,000,000; or by 96 per cent., than in 1901: During the war period, abnormal 
conditions caused the tonnage to decline in each year, until in 1917-I8 it. was 
only-274,000 tons greater than in 1901. - Trade commenced: to improve. in 
1919, and the improvement has continued so that in 1923-24) although: the 
entries: were 80 less than in 1913, the net tonhage was greater by nearly 
800,000: tons. ; 

The average size of the vessels engaged in trade with New South Wales 
rose from 1,500. tons in 1901 to 2,400 tons in 1913, then declined to 1,900 
tons during the war period, when scarcity of shipping caused’ smaller vessels 
to be commissioned for oversea voyages. The average has since risen: above 
the pre-war figure, and in 1923-24 was 2,698 ‘tons. 


at 
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A. noticeable feature of the shipping records of New South. Wales is. the 
large proportion ef tonnage. entering in. ballast and the small. proportion 
which clears: without cargo. The majority of empty ships come. from. perts: 
of the neighbouring States. and New Zealand, where, in. some cases,. they 
have delivered a general cargo:and have cleared for Newcastle, in: this State, , 
to. load coal. In 1923-24 the tonnage.entered. in ballast amounted . to 
1,420,050, tons, or 15:9 per cent..of the total: entries, and 526,554 tons, or 
5:9. per. cent., were-cleared. without. cargo, picts tag eset Tae gives 

_ Sailing vessels: are not engaged. extensively. in. the:-trade of. New. South. 
Wales, and they represented less than 1 per cent. of the total tonnage: in: 
1923-24 when the entries included 56 sailers with an aggregate. tonnage of 
73,466 tons, and the clearances. 66. vessels, 88,269 tons. Sr giie 

A comparison of the shipping, of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of'the figures 
ofany other State. The following statement-shows the entries‘and clearances 
during the year ended 30th June, 1924, exclusive of the coastal trade: 


Oversea and Interstate. 


Clearances, - 


Vessels: Vessels. | Net Tonnage. 


State. | | Entriés, | 


Net Tonnage. 1 


New South Wales..... «1 3,313 8,908,077 3,320. 8,985,707 
Victoria: “as as eo} 2,668 6,782,495 2,676 6,749,873 
Queensland: ... oat ai 955 2,718,226. 955 2 676,115. 
South Australiai 4... . | 1,324 | 4,590,931 1,331 4,576,382 
Western: Australia ... Sat 673° 3;097;386 673: 3,101,166: 
Tasmania’... we ea 1,250 | 1,383,037 | 1,238 | 11373,199% 
Northefn Territory 35° | (96,099 34 | 96,004 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales, to a very. great extent, is carried 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British possessions being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the United 
Kingdom, and the interstate trade by loeal shipowners.. The table below 
distinguishes: British and foreion shipping at intervals since 1901. 


33 | Net Tonnage Entered and Cleared. Percentage. 
orn 
58 | Australian, | ther | Foreign, | Total. | Austratian,| ther | Foreign, 
| 
1901*| 3,348,502 |. 3,714,217. | 1,344,582°| 8,407,301 39°8- 442 | 16:0 
1906*} 3,899,230: | 4,920,850 | 1,738,670. | 10,558,750 369. 46°6. 16°5 
T911*| | 4,645,195. |. 6,594,649 | 2,416,073. | 13,655,917. 34:0 48-3. | 17°7 
1913"), 5,711,398 | 7,470,714 | 3,606,490: |.16,188;602° 35°3 46-1 18°6 
1916 |. 5,503,406 | 6,079,371 | 1,544,040 | 13,126,817 41-9: 46:3 118: 
1917 | 4,833,745 | 5,438,046 | 1,334,343 | 11,606,134 41°6 46°9 11°5 
1918; 4,265,496 | 3,348,204 | 1,211,089 | 8,824,789 48°4 37°9 13°7 
1919 |. 3,703,322 | 3,732,713 | 1,317,586-| 8,753,621, 42:3: 426 15:1. 
4920; 3,329,412 5,755,223. | 1,652,154. | 10,736,789 |; 31:0 53:6 154 
1921 | 4,739,555. | 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 333 47/3 19:4: 
1922°| 5,659,061 | 6,823,443.| 1,765,833. | 14,248,337 39°7 47-9 12'4 
1923'| 5,824,604 | 8;348,022° | 2:413,775 | 16,586,481 35'1 50:3 146 
1924: |. 6,739,951: | 8,512,086. | 2,641,747 | 17,893,784. 37-7. | 47°6 14:7 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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The decline in the percentage of Australian tonnage between 1918 and 
1920 was mainly the result of an arrangement by which the interstate 
steamers were requisitioned by the Commonwealth Government in April, 
1918, and were run as one fieet. Thus it was possible to release from the 
interstate trade a number of vessels representing approximately 45 per cent. 
of the interstate tonnage, and to dispatch them to oversea ports, The 
steamers were released from Government control two years later, but the 
owners who are associated as the Australian Steamship Owners’ Federation 
continue to run them as one fleet.: During the last four years there has been 
a marked increase in the Australian tonnage and in the year ended June, 
1924, it was larger by over 1,000,000 tons than in 1913. 

The ‘Other British” tonnage has increased largely since 1918, and the 
volume of foreign shipping shows a tendency to rise. 


Particulars relating to. the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1913, and in the last two years, are shown in greater 
detail in the following statement :— 


Entries and Clearances. 


Net Tonnage— 
= Percentage of each 
Nationality 1913. 1922-23, 1923-24, ncaa 
of Shipping. 
Vessels. | nonence, |Vessels. Tontage. (Vessels. | goncage, | 1918. /1022-28. (1028-24, 
British—- | 
Australian... _..| 3,281 | 5,711,308/ 3,080 | 5,824,604 3,671 | 6,739,951) 35-3] 351] 37-7 
New Zealand ..| 771 | 1,959,138! 284 | 248,641! 247 | 521,742) g4] 15! “29 
United Kingdom ..| 1,580 | 6,081,117 | 1,682 | 7,548,841 / 1,703 | 7,557,250| 97-5 | 455 | 49°2 
Other British ..,| 22 | 30,459. 202] 550,540, 180 | 433,085 21 33 | 94 
Total .. ..| 5,618 (13,182,112 | 6,048 |14,172,716| 6,801 (15,252,087| 814 | 854 | 85-2. 
Foreign — aa (as a mane (ar | ~ aa aa 
Denmark... 2 768 is| 62,317] 32) 112676 0 “4 6 
France e% oe 150 313,252 110 230,629 95 209,415 19 14 12 
Germany ....{ 487 | 1,588,728 30 81,127 40} 139,801| 95 6 8 
Italy el 29] 47,770 2g | 101,364 3g | 154,048 3 7 9 
Netherlands ..|_-52| 128,870] + 112| 907,872] 108 373,910 | 24 21 
Norway... ..| 188 | 358,843/ 93 | 247,778} 105 | 207,495) 22] 18 | 17 
Sweden... ..| 28, 57,648 so) 166,964] 87} 252,202 4. 10] 14 
Japan... ~—s|~— 08 || © 882,471/ += 186 | otesos| 155| 538,438! 20] 3-7 3-0 
United States of 
America «e 76 148,853 143 473,728 149 483,059 9 29 2-7 
Other Nationalities} 50 | 89,202) 17 | 25,698] 28 | _80,683 6 2) 4 
Total .. ..{ 1,155 | 8,000,400, 795 | 2,413,775| 832 | 2,041,747 186] 146 438 
Grand Total ..} 6,768 [16,188,602 8,043 [16,586,491 | 6,633 |17,803,784| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0. 


* Year ended 31st December. 


The proportion of Australian tonnage in 1923-24 was higher than in 
1913. The tonnage owned in the United Kingdom also was higher, abso- 
lutely and relatively, than before the war, though in 1923-24 the propor- 
tion was lower than in the preceding year. There wasa decided decrease in 
New Zealand tonnage between 1913 and 1922, and it is still less than half the 
previous tonnage, notwithstanding a marked improvement during the year 
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1923-24, The shipping classified as other British has increased mainly as a 
result of the inauguration of services by Canadian lines, of which the ton- 
nage, 260,374, in 1923-24, represented 1:5 per cent. of the total entries and 
clearances. 

In 1913 the largest proportion of foreign tonnage was.German, amounting 
to 9°5 per cent. of the total shipping. German ships were excluded in 1914, 
and did not re-enter the trade until 1922-23. Their tonnage represented ‘8 
per cent. of the total tonnage in 1923-24. During the war period, Japanese 
and American tonnage began to take an important part in the oversea 
trade of New South Wales, and between 1913 and 1920-21 the Japanese 
tonnage rose from 2 per cent, to 8°l per cent., and the United States from 
9 per cent. to 4:2 per cent. In the succeeding years there has been a 
decrease, especially in respect of the Japanese tonnage, indicating that much 
of the trade supplied by Japan as a result of the war conditions is reverting 
to other countries. 

French tonnage has declined since the war, but steamers of that nationality 
are gradually resuming regular services to Australia. Italian lines have 
established regular services, and are absorbing an increasing proportion of 
the oversea trade of the State. Other European countries with increased 
tonnage in the trade of New South Wales are the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Sweden. 

The foreign tonnage in 1923-24 was 14:8 per cent. of the total, as 
compared with 14-6 per cent. in the previous year, and 18°6 in 1913, and 
there are indications that foreign shipowners are endeavouring to increase the 
direct trade between Australia and their respective countries. 

In 1923-24, of the Australian tonnage, 5,833,687 tons, or 87 per cent., 
represented entries and clearances in interstate trade, and 906,264 tons in 
oversea trade, the tonnage to and from the United Kingdom being 384,459 
tons, and New Zealand 265,522. Of the other British tonnage, including 
ships owned in the United Kingdom, 2,697,481 tons were entered from and 
cleared for interstate ports, and 2,443,001 tons plied between Australia and 
the United Kingdom. The tonnage belonging to other nations was employed 
chiefly in the foreign trade. 


Direction or Surppinc TRApE, 

The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports and are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, of 
which some are visited regularly by many vessels on hoth outward and 
inward journeys, But the following statement of the tonnage entered from 
and cleared for interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped according to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shippimg along the main trade routes since 1913 :— 


1913. 1922-23. 1923-1924, 
Sountry. H 

Vessels.| Tonnage. Vessels.; Tonnage. |] Vessels.) Tonnage. 

Australian States as as.{ 8,931 | 8,087,899 || 3,743 | 8,780,249 |) 4,162 | 9,526,144 

New Zealand... 13 «| 649] 1,453,215 453 995,571 663 | 1,493,455 
Europe ... ona fig ...| 803] 3,440,944 663 | 3,575,734 613 | 3,481,484 
Africa... wean «69 |) -149,074 50] 124,470 27 65,917 
Asia and Pacific Islands - 734 | 1,566,433 751 | 1,706,334 752 | 1,818,316 
North and Central America ...} 281 818,301 341} 1,307,860 359 | 1,429,472 
South America... .. «| 801! 672,736 42 96,273 57| 129,046 . 
Total =... s,s] 6,768 {16,188,602 |/ 6,043 |16,586,491 || 6,633 |17,893,784 
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Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1923-24 was greater 
_by 749,000 tons than in the previous year, ‘There was a marked increase 
in respect of the New Zealand trade, which had been declining for 
some years, Tonnage toand from the United Kingdom and other European 
countries was somewhat lower than in 1922-23, and-in 1913. rade along 
the Hastern and Pacific Island trade routes increased in 1923-24, being 
252,000 tons higher than in 1913. The tonnage engaged in trade with 
North and Central America was much higher than in 1913, but the South 
American trade, which was mainly for the export of coal, bas lost its former 
importance. 

The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is confined 
practically to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade in 1913, and in the 
last five years, is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel 
is counted as an entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and 
intra-state trade is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total 
tonnage entered at each port. 


Port Jackson Port Hunter | Port | 
Year (Sydney), | (Neweastlo). Kembla. Other Ports, 
ended 7 | _ | wes 
30th f | i 
‘une. Vesseis. | Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels. Tounage.| Vessels. ‘Tannage, 
| | aaa : 
i j : ‘ jl | 
1913* 2,275 | 6,174,321 ' 906 | 1771,032 | 67 | 87,488 | 145 | 84,660 
i | I 
1£20 | 1,487 3,812,772 ; 696 1,460,916 | 36 73,162 | 29 11,226 
| i | 
1€21 | 1,869 4,772,182 | 1,082 i 2,255,040 | 42 | 85,514 | 26 6,525 
i | ! | 
1922 | 1,811 4,984,876 985 2,066 863 i 53 1 116,593 42 14,004 
} j 
1923 | 2,057 6,104,733 854 | 2,017,729 76 | 195,120 44 7 600 
1924 2,163 6,371,362 1,012 2,375,187 | 83 (193,672 | 54 17,856 


* Year ended 3ist December. 


Many vessels, including steamers engaged regularly in the trade of New 
South Wales, discharge cargo at Sydney, then proceed to Newcastle for 
coal, Such vessels are counted as entries at Sydney only, therefore the 
inward shipping of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla bas increased as a result of the 
establishment of important industries in the locality. The decline in the 
inward trade of other ports, as compared with the year 1913, is due mainly 
to the omission of Twofold Bay as a port of call for interstate vessels. 


Hansours anD ANCHORAGES. 
Along the coast of New South Wales,-there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. ‘ 

There are four natural harbours where vessels of deep dranght may enter, 
viz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) and Jervis 
Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason of extent, natural facilities, and 
volume ,of trade. Artificial harbours have been constructed at Coff’s 
Harbour, Wollongong, Port Kembla, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla. 
With the exception of Port Kembla, they are useful only for small vessels, 
There are a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked to-some extent by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
currents and waves and wind. ‘There are also numerous readsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 

suutherly or south-easterly weather, Breakwaters and training-walis have 


ae ae 
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been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the bar 
harbours, so: that. the navigating channels may be. maintained with little 
difficulty. 

. nd Sydney Harbour. 5 

‘Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South Wales. 
Tt has a safe entrance and deep waters, and its steep foreshores provide good 
shelter for vessels at anchor. It is alinost landlocked, resembling a.lake rather 
than a seaport. The entrance, which is three-quarters of a mile widé, lies 
between bluff headlands, and faces eastward, so that it is protected 
considerably from southerly gales, which expend their violence on North 
Head instead of sweeping directly into the harbour to the inconvenience of 
shipping. 

At thé Heads the depth of water is not less than 80 fect at low water, 
ordinary spring tide. Near the entrance the fairway divides: into two 
channels about. half a mile long and over 700 feet wide, The depth is 40 
feet, and it could be increased’ if required, as the bottom is sand and the 
channels do not silt up when deepened. Very little allowance need be made 
for scend, asthe channels are protected by the beadlands. They are weil 
lighted and, by night as well as by day, they are navigable by the largest 
vessels aflvat. 


The total area of Port Jackson is 14,284 acres, or about 22 square miles, 
The-cvastline, being irregular, is over 188- miles im length, and gives facilities 
for extensive wharfage. The area which. may be designated the harbour 
proper, embraced by 75 miles of foreshores, i.e. below the Tron Cove; 
Parramatta River, and Lane Cove bridges, and. the Spi, Middle Harhour,. 
covers 8,980 acres. About three thousand. acres have a depth ranging from: 
35 to 160 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide, and excluding the fairway. 
and the baysin which most of the shipping is accommodated at: pre-ent, there 
are over 1,000: acrea suitable for anchoring deep-sea vessels. Fhe rise and 
fallof the tide.in the harbour is from about 3 feet to 6 feet. 


The control of the Port was vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust in the 
year 1901. Previously the wharves, with few exceptions, were under private 
control. The: wharfage had been constructed and the foreshores laid out, 
without system or co-ordination, to mect individual requirements,, and’ the 
condition of the waterside had become so insanitary as to consfitute a serious 
menace to the health of the City, Therefore, the Government resumed. all 
the wharves and adjoining propertics and constituted the Trust. Tt 
consists of three Commissioners appointed for a. terny of seven years, with 
control over the port and shipping, harbour lights, buoys and wharves, and 
authority to undertake works for the preservation and improvement ef the 
port, to appropriate wharves, stores, ete., to special uses, andi to: levy rates 
and charges in. respect: of vessels. and goods, and’ for the: use-of property. 


The Trust was debited with the value of the resumed property: and 
improvements, amounting to £4,700,000, and, by, reason of” extensive 
improvements. effected under a comprehensive scheme: of reconstruction; the 
capital debt, as at 30th June, 1924, was £170,417,859, The shipping 
accommodation has been: largely remodelled, old: wharves being replaced 
and new wharves and jetties and sheds constructed to keep pace with 
2. rapidly increasing trade: The depth of water has been’ increased. in 
various parts of the harbour, a sea-wall has been built; the approaches-have 
been improved, and’ a; roadway, 100 feet wide, has been constructed. along. 
portion of tlie water-front: Amongst the property under the administration 
of the Harbour Trust. is. a° considerable area adjoining the water-front; 
embracing-dwellings, shops, and stores, ‘The: area has-been improved greatly 
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by the demolition of old buildings to permit the widening of the streets and — 
the erection of modern dwellings and of business premises and stores. 

The principal wharves are situated in close proximity to the business 
centre of the city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding ferry 
wharves and jetties used for private purposes, there are 60,573 feet of 
wharfage under the control of the Trust. The principal wharves are leased to 
the various shipping companies whose vessels engage regularly in the trade 
of the port, and open wharves are reserved for vessels which visit the 
port occasionally. 

The location of the wharves and the berthing accommodation as at Ist 
March, 1925, are shown below :— 


. N v of Length 
Locality. ‘Berths. Bethe 

: ft. 
Woolloomooloo Bey as aes See ee 13 5,788 
Circular Quay .. “he wee aid eh. 8 3,677 
Walsh Bay © ... eal ~ 11 7,524 
Darling Harbour to Johnston’ 8 Bay <a} 92 33,896 
Blackwattle Bay... val QB 4,138 
Rozelle Bay ... ie. ee 10 1,315 
Glebe Island and White Bay se vel 12 4,235 
Total oss Xs wl V7L 60,573 


The berths in Woolloomoolvo Bay are used in connection with a general 
oversea trade: Commodious sheds have been erected on the wharves and 
electric conveyors installed. The southern portion of Circular Quay is used 
for ferry traffic, but eight berths are available on the eastern and western 
sides for large oversea steamers. In Walsh Bay the waters are deep, 
and advantage was taken of the stecp shore to increase the capacity of the 
jetties by erecting sheds of two storeys, the upper floors having access by 
means of bridges to streets on a higher level. Darling Harbour is the main 
shipping locality. It contains 56 berths of an aggregate length of 20,367 
feet, and some of them are directly connected with the railway system. 

On a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, lying between Rozelle Bay 
and White Bay, works have been constrneted to facilitate the shipment of 
wheat in bulk. Grain brought by rail from the country districts may be 
unloaded from the trucks, at the rate of 80,000 bushels per hour, into a large 
terminal elevator having a capacity of 6,500,000 bushels, and it may be 
delivered from the elevator into the holds of ‘vessels at the rate vf 60,000 
bushels per hour, four vessels being loaded simultaneously. 


Special facilities are available along the waterside for other important 
classes of trade, such as wool stores fitted with appliances to expedite: the 
handling of the staple product, and accommodation is reserved for the 
storage of copra and explosives. By private enterprise, a plant has been 
installed at Ball’s Head, where bunkers may be replenished rapidly with 
coal or oil. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. In 1932 the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge Act was passed, and in accordance with its provisions. tenders were 
invited for the construction of a bridge to span the harbour from Dawes 
Point to Milson’s Point. A tender for the construction of an arch bridge 
was accepted, the contract price being £4,217,721. The bridge will provide 
for pedestrian, vehicular and railway traffic, and is expected to be completed 
in 1930. It is estimated that the approaches to the bridge will cost a further 
sum of £1,275,000, and land resumptions £250,000. When the bridge 
is built it is probable that wharfage will be provided on the northern shore. 
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_ There are nine islands in Port Jackson. Four are reserved as public 
pleasure resorts. Garden Island is used as a depét by the Australian Navy, . 
and Goat Island by the Harbour Trust, whose fire-fighting appliances, 
including three vessels, are stationed there. Large graving 7 docks are situated 
on Cockatoo Island, and Spectacle Island is used for the storage of explosives, 
Fort: Denison, used formerly for defence purposes, is now a lighthouse. 

An account of the dock accommodation provided in Sydney Harbour is 
shown on a later page. 

The number and tonnage of onsels which entered Sydney Harbour during 
the last five years, as recorded by the Harbour Trust, are shown below. The 
figures differ from those in the table on page 170, as they include vessels 
engaged in the coastal trade, also vessels which do not report to the Customs 
authorities on return from a journey to Newcastle for bunker coal :— 


Coastal. Oversea and Interstate. Total Trade. 
Year ended 
30th June. 
Number. |-Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage, 
1920 5,803 1,415,525 1,742 4,387,859 7,545 5,803,384 
1921 6,493 1,634,493 2,205 5,601,760 8,698 7,236,253 
1922 6,240 1,532,243 2,242 6,009,118 8,482 7,541,361 
1923 5.874 1,611,531 2,503 7,201,901 8,377 8,813,432 
1924 . 5,925 1,657,749 2,593 7,364,288 8,518 9,022,037 


There was a marked increase in the number and tonnage of vessels enter- 


ing the harbour in 1920-21, 


exceptionally large. 


though the number of vessels declined. 
- greater by 208,605 tons than in the previous year. 
of the oversea and interstate steamers in 1923-24 was 2 


with 2,620 in 1913. 


when the oversea trade of the State was 


In the following years the tonnage was greater, 


The net tonnage in 1923-24 was 
ape average net tonnage 
2,874 tons, as compar ed 


The proportion of sailing vessels is decreasing rapidly, and the number 
which entered in 1923-24 was only 124, with a tonnage of 72,739, as 
compared with 332 vessels and a tonnage of 169,024 in 1917-18. 

_ The following statement shows the latest tonnage figures, including 
coastwise, for the principal ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom. 
The figures include tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although 
not recorded as entered by the Customs Department :— 


Tonnage, Tonnage. 
Port, Arrivals incl. Port. Arrivals incl. 
Coastwise. Coastwise. 
Australia— \| England— 
Sydney... ssf 9,022,037 London nae 19,752,927 
Melbourne ... -| 6,918,101 Liverpool (including 
Neweastle ... 5,201,922. Birkenhead) 14,432,868 
Port Adelaide 4,193,025 Cardiff 10,284,613 
Brisbane 3,064,860 Neweastle andShields 10,367,066 
Fremantle . 2,707,991 |) sou beEnton «| 7,983,627 
Townsville 1,153,705 Hull .--| 5,676,848 
Albany 516,091 Newport... «| . 3,477,570 
Hobart se 757,078 |! Scotland 
i iS a 
Port. Kembla 571,732 Glasgow 5,389,298 
i Leith 2,079,057 
New Kealand— 
Ireland— 
Wellington 2,985,743 Dublin 3,031,300 
Autkland ... 2,134,918 Belfast saa $63 3,164,646 
Lyttelton ... 1,850,219 Cork ... aa «| 3,461,329 
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_.. The revenueand expenditure by the Sydney Harbour Trust during each of 
‘the last five years are shown in the following statement, also the capital debt 
“at the end of each year :— oe : ok 


+ 


: peers Ber ea eee ae Pell tee Setause [pxpendituress: : 
. ¥ear-ended. iz | zn aa ‘- Res ee } 
Capital ! as ot “Surplus. 
30th J : 'R . ie ' . ‘Surplus. 
ee Debt poe | Working | MO bee! Interest. | Zotal Ex- . 
. .| Expenses, iplaceinents. | . | -penditure, 
' i l ! 
2 a i | es 
“ oe ey Oe el £ ||. 6 2 | of 
1920 31 8,959,887 | 658,313 | 186,498 °| 19,992 | 353,037 | 559,487 | 98,826 
1921 9,449,213 | 797,211 | 224,676) (20,088 | 438,210 682,974 | 114,237 
1922 9,868,165 | 827,122 | 236,058 | 25,062 | 488,552 | 749,672 | 77,450 
“1923 _ 10,129,113 | (852,242 | 929,849 23.766 | 514,756 | 763,371 83,871 
1924 "\10,417,859 | 897,357 | | 29,877 | 528,743 805;627 | °91,7380 


During the year 1923-24, the revenue represented 8:74 per cent. of the 
capital -debt, and the ratio-of working expenses to the revenue was 27°5 per 
-cent, After. deducting interest charges and the expenditure from the Public 
Works Fund on renewals.and replacements, there was a surplus:on the year’s 
aransactions of £91,730. : : 

: ‘Lhe principal sources of revenue in 1923-24 were wharfage rates, which 

amounted to £553,296, and rents for wharves, jetties, stores, etce., £182,696. 

The chief items of revenue expenditure were head oftice salaries and pensions, 
- £82,058, maintenance of property, £60,297, and dredging, £17,287. 


; Newcastle Harbour. eR 
Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) 1s the sesond port of New South ‘Wales 
‘and the third port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping trade. 
‘The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its Timits are not. 
-detined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles of coast- 
‘line, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting Throsby 
Creek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern end of 
Moscheto Island. ‘The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, excluding 
the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which tagether cover an 
area of 162 acres. The width at the entrance is 19 chains, and the navigable 
channel is 350 feet wide. The minimum depth is 23 feet 6 inches at low water 
‘ordinary spring tide, but vessels which draw.27 feet can enterat high water. 
‘Tt is proposed to increase the depth at the entrance to 32 feet. 

The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. 

Newcastle is primarily a coal loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields 
bas led to the establishment of important industries, including iren ‘and steel 
works, in the district, so that trade in other commodities-is likely to develop 
steadily. Arrangements have been made for the shipment of butter 
produced in the northern dairying districts. Frozen meat also may be 
dispatched, -and a wharf is available for timber. 

Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 22,572 feet is provided; 10,138 
feet are used for the shipment of coal, 7,295 feet for general cargo, 2,428 feet 
for Government purposes, and 2,711 feet are leased. There are 98 mooring 
dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. The general cargo wharves 
are connected with the main railway system. The railway extends along 
the coal wharves also. / : 

. ‘Other Ports. 

The shipping trade of the ports.of New South Wales, other than Sydney 

and Neweastle, is relatively small, and only @ bricf account of these harbours 
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and anchorages is given hereunder, in the order in which they occur along 
the coast. Particulars regarding the depth of water.at the entrances and 
the wharfage accommodation were published in the 1921 issue of the “Year 
Book,” at page 283. ; 
_ The most northerly port is the estuary of the Tweed ‘River. Tts entrance 
is formed by breakwaters, but the channel is almost ‘blecked -by a 
sandy bar, where the average depth at low water is only 5 feet. Byron 
Bay provides fair shelter during off-shore winds, the depth of water at 
the ocean jetty being 19 ‘feet. The estuaries of the Richmond and 
Clarence Rivers are bar harbours. On ihe Richmond River bar the 
average depth at low water is 12 feet, and ‘the river is navigable by small 
vessels as far as Lismore, 65 miles from the sea. The bar at the 
entrance to the Clarence River is somewhat shallower, but vessels of 14 
feet draught may navigate the +iver as far as Grafton (48 miles). 
Woolgoolga gives protection to small vessels in southerly weather. At Coff’s 
Harbour breakwaters are under construction to form a harbour for the rich 
Dotrigo district by connecting small islands inthe vicinity withthe mainland. 
When complete, a harbour of 222 acres will be available, and 97 acres-will give 
‘a minimum depth of 24 feet. # 

The bar harbours which form the estuaries of the Bellinger and Nambucca 
Rivers are-used only by vessels of light draught. ‘Trial Bay generally ‘affords 
safe anchorage and shelter for coastal vessels. The Macleay ‘River, which 
' discharges into Trial Bay, is navigable by small vessels for 30 miles, Port 
Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings River, is a bar harbour for coastal 
vessels, but the entrance is rendered somewhat dangerous by shifting banks 
of sand. Between Port Macquarie and Port Stephens small vessels are 
afforded -shelter at Camden Haven, Crowdy Bay, Harrington Inlet (at the 
mouth of the Manning River), Cape Hawke Harbour (Point Forster), and 
Sugarloaf Bay. 

Port Stephens is 21 nautical miles north of Neweastle. At the entrance 
the depth is 30 feet and the width between the headlands is about-60 chains, 
the navigable width being 20 chains. The port extends westward for about 
11 miles and is from 1 to 3 miles broad. Excluding the Karuah:and Myall 
Rivers, which discharge into Port Stephens, the area enclosed by a coastline 
of 92 miles is about 32,000 acres. The eastern portion is somewhat 
abstructed by sandbanks, but there are channels between them giving -necess 
to secure landlocked anchorages. Salamander ‘Bay, 5 miles from the 
entrance, is a spacious, well sheltered anchorage, with a depth ranging from 
36 to 54 feet. Outside Port Stephens there is an anchorage known as Fly 
Road, where vessels can obtain excellent shelter in exceptionally heavy 
southerly weather, if they experience difficulty in entering the port. On 
account of its natural advantages, its proximity to the Maitland coal-fields, 
and its favourable position for connection -with trunk railways, “Port 
Stephens could be transformed into an important shipping centre. 

Broken Bay, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury River, is also a good 
natural harbour, but on account of its proximity to Sydney Harbour ‘it. has 
not:been developed. “Broken Bay has three large branches, Brisbane Water, 
Hawkesbury Mouth and Pittwater. he area below the bridge where the 
main Northern railway. crosses the Hawkesbury River, excluding Cowan, 
Mullet and Cockle Creeks, and Brisbane Water, extends over 14,500. acres 
and has ‘a coastline of 62 miles. 'The entrance to Broken Bay is 24 miles 
wide, with deep water. The Hawkesbury River is navigable for 70 miles. 
Vessels of 9 fect draught may enter Brisbane Water. Pittwater is deep, 
but the entrance is blocked by.a bar with a fairway depth of 9 feet. : 
_ Yo the south of Sydney lies Botany Bay, used mainly as.a fishing ground 
and tourist resort. At the roadsteads Bulli.and Bellambj, occan jetties have 
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have been constructed for the shipment of coal. Wollongong has a small 
- artificial shipping basin connected by. rail with the Mawarra coal mines. “A 
few miles further south a harbour for deep-sea vessels has been built at Port 
Kembla. The shipping area with a minimum depth of 24 feet is 256 acres, 
and there are 166 acres with 36 feet of water. Shellharbonr is fit for small 
vessels only. At Kiama a small harbour is available for coastal steamers. 
At Crookhaven good anchorage may be obtained in 6 fathoms of water. 
Jervis Bay is 82 miles south of Sydney. Its area is about 48 square miles 
and the entrance is about 2} miles wide. About 38 square miles carry 
a depth over 24 feet, but only a small proportion of the area is suitable 
for anchorage in all weather, on account of the almost oval form of the bay 
and the few indentations in the coastline, which is only 31 miles in length. 
Darling Road and Montague Road are parts of the bay which afford shelter 
at all times. At Darling Road’an area of land has been ceded to the 
Commonwealth Government as a port for Canberra, the Federal Capital. 


Between Jervis and Twofold Bays there are a number of shipping places 
where small coastal steamers load dairy produce for the Sydney market, viz., 
Ulladulla, a small artifical harbour, Bateman Bay, Moruya River, Narooma 
(Wagonga Inlet), Bermagui, Tathra (the port of Bega), end Merimbula. 
Twofold Bay is near the southern extremity of the State. It affords good 
anchorage for fairly large vessels, but on account of the great width at the 
entrance, viz., 3 miles, and the comparatively small area of the bay, 7,580° 
acres, it would require extensive improvement to convert it into an efficient 
harbour. 

River TraFric. 

New South Wales has few inland waterways and although there is some 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially i in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and 
trade is carried further inland by means of smaller steamers and launches. 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions and, normally, the Murray River may be used by flat-bottomed 
barges and other small craft. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At 
certain times in seasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair 
volume of water, barges carry wool and other products for a considerable 
distance. A scheme | is in progress for the construction of storage dams, 
weirs and locks on the Murray, Murrumbidgee and Darling Rivers. The 
works are being constructed under an agreement between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. The scheme has been undertaken with the primary object 
of supplying water for the purposes of irrigation, but the agreement provides 
that except in times of unusual drought, suflicient water must be maintained 
in the weirs and locks to provide for navigation by vessels drawing 5 feet of 
water. 

Rates oF FREIcHT. 

Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing in 
oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined by 
organisations of shipowners. In regard to this matter, it is considered that 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Government Line has had the effect 
of stabilising rates, as the declared policy of the management is against 
increas2s unless-current rates have proved unprofitable. 


- During the war period, rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. The 
maximum for most commodities was reached in 1919, then the over-supply of 
shipping Jed to a general decline and the movement became steadily downward. 
The decrease is especially noticeable in regard to classes of cargo carried by 
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tramp steamers, ¢.¢., wheat, for which freight was charged at £7 10s. per ton 
in 1920, and in the following year space was obtained at the rate of £2 6s. 8d. 
per ton. In each subsequent year there was a further decline. 

The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of various 
commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in the last four years, as 
compared with the rates in 1913-14 :— 


Article. [ 1913-14. 1920-21. 1921-22. | 1922-23. 1923-24, 
Butter aa -. box 561b.| 28. to 2s. 6d. 6s, 6s. to 5s. 5s, | 5s. to 48. 6d, 
{ i 
Copra +/+ ae ton) 428, 6d. | 225s. to 1208. | 1208, to 80s. | 80s.tols. 3d.! Gls. 3d. 
. | 

Hides ai as «Ib, 50s. to 60s.¢ |. Idd. to Id. ld. togZd. {| {d.togd. | $d. 
Leather oy oa +. ton &0s. 270s, to 244s. | 244s. to 200s. | 200s. to 153s. | 153s. 
Mutton—Frozen .. - |b. | wed. toHd. | gd. 4+5% | lgd. to 1gd. | 1gd.toljd. | ijd. to lid 

, net. net, net. 
Rabbits— Preserved .. ton 55s. 120s. to 1058, | 105s. to 85s. | 85s. to 70s. 708. 
Tallow * es ere 47s. 6d. 180s. to 170s. | 170s. to 1803. |18(s.to 788.9d.| 78s. 9d. 
Wheat are Si +. 4, 1 258. to 37s. 6d.1120s. to 463. 8d,}4G6s. 8d. to 35s.| 85s. to 30s. 40s, to 26s, 
Wool—Greasy.. + Ib, j 8d. lid. 1$d. to 18d.¢| 1$d.to 13d. t' 14d.¢ 
Measurement Goods—40 cub. ft.} 40s. to 45s. | 120s. to 105s. | 105s. to 95s. | 95s. to 70s. 70s. 
Timber ar -. 100 sup. ft. | 6s. 9d. 35s. to 228. 22s. to 158. 15s. to 11s. lls. 


+ Per ton. } Plus 5% primage, less 10% rebate. 


A substantial decline occurred during the year ended June, 1923, but at the 
end of last season the rates were still much higher than in 1914. Wool was 
carried direct to Continental ports in Europe at the same rates as to London 
in 1923-24, but for cargo transhipped at London the rates were much 
higher. “The rate for wool from Sydney to Japan was I4d. per Ib., less 
10 per cent. rebate. 

Surppinc RaGisrers. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. The Act 
prescribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, 
except those under 15 tons burthen employed in the coasting trade of the 
part of the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally 
registered. are not entitled to recognition as British ships and ‘are not 
permitted to proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 
15 tons is not compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request 
of the owners, as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the 
purpose of sale or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in 
Australia is the red ensign usually flown by British merchant vessels, 
defaced with the seven-pointed star of the Commonwealth and the five 
smaller white stars representing the Southern Cross. : 

The ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are kept are 
Sydney and Newcastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding 
the shipping on the Registers, as at 30th June, 1924 :— 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 


Tonnage Class. 
No. |.Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No, | Tonnage. 


Under 50 tons... .., 2601 6,019 | 200 | 2,165 | 205 | 2,818) 665 | 11,002 
50 and under 500 ...| 207 | 32,662 2 167 74 | 11,477| 283 | 44,306 
500 ,, 4, 1,000...) 27 | 19,474] ... os 10 | 7,961! © 37 | 27,435 

1,000 ,, ,, 2,000...| 26! 41,980) ... a 3 |.3,479| 29 | 45,459 

2,000 and over ... ...| 19 | 63,739 | ... cs 1| 2,562 20) 66,241 


t 7 


Total... ..! 539 | 163,874 202 | 2,332 | 293 | 28,237! 1,034 | 194,443 
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Changes in respect of the registration in consequence of sales show that 
103 ‘vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 55,844 tons (net), were sold 
during the year 1923-24. One hundred of a net tonnage cf 50,185 tons being 
sold to: British subjects, the transactions did not necessarily involve removal 
from the registers, as in the case of three vessels of 5,659 tons sold to 
foreigners. Excluding yachts, launches and boats, twelve vessels were imported 
from the United Kingdom, their aggregate value being £242,470 5 one from 
Jamaica, value £1,500; and one fron the United States, vatue £2,375. 
‘Twelve vessels, of a total value of £360,900, were exported, including rte 
built in Australia to France. Of the vessels built elsewhere four were 
exported to the United Kingdom, three to New Zoaland, two to China, and. 
two to Japan. 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Accommodation for building, fitting, and repairing ships, has been provided 
by State and private enterprise at Sydney and Newcastle, and at four other 
ports in New South Wales. ; 


Tn Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docks, five floating docks, 
and seven patent slips. Two graving docks, the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, 
situated on Cockatoo Island, were under the control of the Government. of 
New South Wales until Febreary, 1913, when they were transferred to the 
Commonwealth. The Sutherland Dock is 633 feet long, and can accommodate 
a vessel with a breadth of 84 feet, and a draught of 30 feet. The Fitzroy 
Dock has an effective length of 490 feet, and its breadth is 45 feet. Tt can 
take vessels drawing 18 feet 3 inches. At Cockatoo Island there are also 
two patent slips, where vessels drawing 9 feet and 4 feet respectively may 
be slipped. The vessels docked at the Cockatoo Island docks during the 
year ended 30th June, 1924, numbered 124, incluting 48 warships; their 
gross tonnage was 366,296 tons. The vessels slipped numbered 58 with a 
gross tonnage of 1,874. A large number of vessels, including warships, have 
been constructed at Cockatoo Dockyard. The largest Australian-bailt 
steamer, the Fordsdale, 9,700 gross tonnage, was- completed at Cockatoo 
Dockyard in February, 1924, for the Commonwealth Government Line, 
‘A: sister ship, the Ferndale, was launched daring the same year. 


_A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited, owns 
two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, three floating docks and. four patent 
slips. The Woolwich Dock is 450 feet long, and at high tide can: take: vessels 
drawing 28 feet; Mort’s Dock is 640 feet long, and vessels drawing 164 feet 
may be floated into it. The largest of the slips is 270 feet long ; it can take: 
a. vessel weighing 1,600 tons gross, drawing 11 fcet forward and 16 feet aft. 
The works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering. Company ave equipped with: 
plant for shipbuilding, as well as for all classes of repairs. 


There are two smaller docks, under private. ownersbip, with a lifting 
power of 400 tons and 300 tons. respectively, and the State Government 
maintains a slip. with a lifting capacity of 100 tons. 


_ At Neweastle there are two patent slips attached to the State Government 
Dockyard at Walsh Island, and three which are privately owned. Of the 
latter, the largest: is 200 feet long and 40 feet-wide; it can take vessels which 
weigh 800 tons, and draw 8 fect forward and 12 feet aft. siren een 


~ The works at Walsh Islaiid were established on a site which was originally 
a.sandspit,-and had been. built. up by dredging from the bed of the Hunter 
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River. In 1918, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
‘Federal Government, workshops were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction and repair of Government dredges and other vessels. Subsequently 
the establishment was extended, and provision was made for the construction 
of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of engineering 
and iron work, The patent slips are 292 feet in length; one has a 
lifting power of 900 tons and the other 400 tons. During the year ended 
30th June, 1924, 63 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 13,838 tons, 
were slipped at Walsh Island. 


Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maintained 
at the ports of the Tweed, Richmond, Clarence and Manning Rivers to meet 
‘ the requirements of vessels engaged in the coastal trade. The largest, at. 
Richmond River, is 214 feet long and 45 feet wide; it can accommodate a 
vessel with a draught of 10 feet. Thirty-three vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 2,455 tons were docked at these ports during the year 1923-24. 


Tae number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels built in New South 
Wales are shown in the following statement since 1915. 


Sailing. | Steam. Motor. | Total. 
Year. i 
: Vessels. “Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage.} Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. . 
un } oe —~ 
f 
! | 
1915 des _ ue 587 4 4 ll 634 
1916 2 184 8 355 6 i4, 16 | 685 
1917 4 365 5 8,032 8 104 17 8,501 
1917-18 2 | 3U0 os) 4,132 | 5 380 | 13 ; . 4,812 
1918-19 1 256, 9 4,085 4 226 I4 | 4,567 
1319-20 2 248 22 31,105 14 487 38 | 31,840 
1920-21 1 7 8 808 6 84 | 15 i 899 
1921-22 4 37 10 6,619 10 82 | 24 | 6,738 
1922-23 5 1,433 30 27,831 6 243 41 | 29,507 
1923-24 3 2, 850 20 33,615 5 69 28 | 36,534 


Nineteen steamers and one sailing vessel built in 19%3-24 were made of 
steel, one sailing vessel of iron, and the other vessels were of wood. 


ComMonwzsaLtH GovERNMENT SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 


For the purpose of transporting to oversea markets the Australian produce 
which had accumulated as a result of the disorganisation of shipping due to 
the war, the Commonwealth Government Line of Steamers was inau gurated 
in July, 1916, by the purchase of a fleet of 15 cargo steamers with a carrying 
capacity of about 106,000 tons, the price being £2,052,654. Three sailing 
vessels were bought for a sum of £81,494, and 18 ex-enemy ships were placed 
under tie management of the line. Arrangements were made also for the 
construction of a number of vessels in Australia. 


In addition to the fleet of cargo carriers, 5 steamers of the Gov-rnment 
Line were built in Great Britain for a passenger and cargo service between 
Aus¢ralia and the United Kingdom. Insulated space is provided, and the 
passenger accommodation is designed to meet the requirements of the assisted 
immigration scheme. The steamers bear the names of Australian bays, and 
are known as the ‘““Bay” steamers. They have a displacement of 25,900 
tons, and a tonnage of 13,850 gross, or 8,447 net. Provision is made for 
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over 700 third-class passengers. The service was commenced in December, 
1921, and the vessels sail at monthly intervals from Sydney, wid Suez, 
making the voyage to London in 37 days, 3 


In each of the first five years of its existence considerable profit was 
gained by the Commonwealth Government Line and the accumulated profits 
as at 30th June, 1921, amounted to £2,304,442. During the subsequent 
period of unusual depression in the shipping trade the financial results 
became unfavourable. There was a loss of £1,171,569 in 1921-22, of 
£1,789,651 in the following year, and of £487,140 in the period dating 
from Ist July to 8th December, 1923. The aggregate net losses as at the 
last-mentioned date amounted to £1,143,918. In view of the unfavourable: 
results of the undertaking a Board was appointed in August, 1923, to take 
over the management of the line and to control the Government Dock Yard 


at Cockatoo Island. The number of vessels vested in the Board when it. 


commenced operations in December, 1923, was 54 with an aggregate net 
tonnage of 170,744, including 4 vessels, 15,442 tons, under construction. 
The transfer was effected upon the basis of the market value of the vessels, 


viz., £4,718,150 which is considerably below their cost. The Board has sold. 


a number of the cargo vessels which were not suitable for the class of trade 
undertaken by the line. ‘ 


SEAMEN, 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile Marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney and Neweastle, where engagements and discharges are. 
registered. 


The following statement shows the number of transactions at the offices. 
during the last five years :— 


Year Engagements registered. Discharges registered. Licenses to ship. 
ended 

30th a 

Fone. | Sydney. Pbk Total. | Sydney. rei Total. | Sydney. oo Total. 


i 


1920 | 28,305 | 3,307 | 26,612 | 21,503 2,479 | 23,982 1,694 459 | 2,153. 


1921 | 24,684 | 4,917 | 29,601 | 24,212 | 4,410 | 28,622) 1,344 439 | 1,783 
1922 | 23,855 | 4,912 | 28,767 | 23,896 | 3,556 | 27,452 925 152 | 1,077 
1923 | 24,329 | 3,248 | 27,577 | 24,885 | 3,108 | 27,993 | 1,006 234 | 1,240 


The rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions under which crews 


work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are- 


fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 


Arbitration Act. The rates for seamen are based ona labourer’s basic wage* 


and an additional sum of £2 per month for skill. 


* See Section relating to Wages in Part Employment and Production. 


24,036 | 2,936 26,972 | 24,316 | 2,916 | 27,232 | 1024; 3861 | 1,385. 
a t 


a 
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The monthly rates payable to officers and seamen vary according to the- 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. The rates ruling in January, 
1925, were as follows :— 


Oceupation. — Rates of Wages per month. 
wes  £ 8. da £s. d 
Officers—Chief ke ae an 21 8 Oto 32 8 0 
Second see Pre wee 19 8 0, 29 8 0 
Third ee ads a 20 8 0, 26 8 0 
Junior see a jai £19 8s. Od. 
Engineers—Chief nae tes ae 30 5 Oto 5015 0 
Second ... aa avs 2415 0,, 3215 0 
Third ia foe as 22 5 0,, 27 5 0 
Fourth ... ae aus 19 5 0,, 24 5 0 
Firemen wis we is wae £17 15s. Od. 
Trimmers bs wee tae sib £15 15s. Od. 
Seamen—Steamers ... ats iae £15 15s. 0d. 
Cooks ae wes eis is 13 16 0 to 22 6 0 
Stewards as ins wae Pen 1315 0,, 16 5 0 
Stewardesses ... oe oe ae 9 10,,.10 4 0, 


Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the- 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime must be- 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the seamen’s. 
unions. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by the Seawen’s Compensation Act, 
1911, which applies to ships in the service of the Commonwealth (exclusive- 
of naval or military service), and to ships trading with Australia, or engaged 
in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade and commerce with other 
countries or amung the States. The schedules of the Act indicate the amount. 
of compensation payable, in case of death or total or partial incapacity re- 
sulting from personal injury by accident to seamen in the course of their- 
employment. Methods of procedure for the recovery of compensation are- 
indicated in regulations under the Act. 


Sarety or Lire av Sra, 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and that. 
special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regulations. 
have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules regarding the 
lights and signals to be used. 


On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the. 
absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters is usually safe. Along 
a coastline less than 700 miles in length there are 28 light-houses, and in 
the ports of Sydney, Newcastle, Port Kembla, and in many other shipping - 
places, lighted beacons, leading lighta, and other guides have been placed for- 
the safety of harbour navigation. 


The lights on the sea coast are under the control of the Commonwealth, 


‘and a description of the more important light-houses was published in the: 
1921 issue of this Year Book at page 274. 


Pilotage is a State service as the sections of the N. avigation Act which: 
authorise its transfer to Federal authority have not been brought into. 
operation. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or leaving a.. 
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port of New South Wales unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. 
Such certificates may be granted ‘to British subjects only, for use in respect 
of British ships registered’ in Australia or New Zealand and employed in the 
trade between ports in Australasia and the.South Sea Islands, vr engaged in 
whaling. 

Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry.* The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each of the 
last five years. The figures do not include vessels which left the ports of New 
South Wales and were recorded as missing :— 


Year british Vessels. | Total |Crewsand 
ended ! T e ae Passen- (Lives Lost. 
30th June. | Steam, | Motor. Sajling.) Total. - Rn gers. 
| Wye i 

ae 7 ~ ar 
1920 4 1 oe 5 | 775 109 7 
1921- 6 vee 1 7 1,475 =| 138 36 
1922 1 ry 1 2 200 16 ae 
1823 6 } ee 7 3,86 193 46 
1924 7 aes aoe 7 747 69 2 

| J 


Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 

life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along the coast. The pilot 

vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are “subsidised for assisting 
vessels in distress. 

The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen and their dependents and to the crews and 
necessitous passengers wrecked in New South Wales waters. It is main- 
tained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The relief 
given in the year ended June, 1924 amounted to £1,421. 


* See chapter relating to Law Courts. 
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Tue collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales are 
controlled by four authorities, viz., the State and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, local governing bodies, such as Municipal and Shire Councils, and 
Boards, such as the Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water Supply 
and Sewerage Boards and the Sydney Harbour Trust, appointed by the 
State Government, with statutory authority to administer public services. 

Prior to Federation about two-thirds of the revenue of the. State Govern- 
ment from taxation consisted of Customs and Excise duties, but power to 
Impose these duties now lies exclusively with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. <All other realms of taxation, however, are cpen to both Governments. 
Each imposes on the people of the State an income tax, a land tax (which, 
however, in the case of the State tax in New South Wales is very limited 
in its application) and probate duties; in addition the State imposes stamp 
duties, motor, betting, totalisator and racecourse admission taxes, also 
fees for certain licenses, while the Commonwealth. levies a tax upon 
entertainments. 

The expenditure of the State Government, other than loan expenditure, 
may be classed conveniently under two heads, (@) Government expenditure, 
which includes interest and charges on debt, expenditure in connection 
with the Parliament, elections, administration of local government, 
education, health, (including hospitals), charities, justice, police, prisons, 
lands (including closer settlement), mines, agriculture, forests, fisheries, 
water conservation and irrigation, navigation (part), and public works, 
including industrial undertakings; and (b) expenditure of the business. 
undertakings, viz:, Railways and Tramways, Metropolitan and Hunter 
District Water Supply and Sewerage Beards, and the Sydney Harbour 
Trust. 

The Commonwealth bears the expenditure upon trade and customs, naval 
and military defence, lighthouses, navigation (part), quarantine, patents, 
ete:, meteorological observations, Federal elections, old age and invalid 
pensions, and of the Post and Telegraph Department, which is in the nature 
of a business undertaking. 

Local governing bodies are required to levy a general rate of not less than 
one penny in the pound (unless by special permission of the Governor) on 
the unimproved capital value of land, and have power also to levy certain 
other rates on either the unimproved or the improved value.. The extent 
of their rating powers is described in that portion of this Year Book which 
treats of local government, and their general expenditure is confined to 
administration, health, roads and other public services. 

The Water and Sewerage Boards are authorised to levy rates to meet the 
cost, including interest on eapital, of the services rendered, and in like 
manner the Sydney Harbour Trust has power to demand and_ collect 
wharfage and. tonnage rates in respect of vessels berthed at any wharf, ete., 
vested in the Commissioners of the Trust, or of their cargoes. 

Each Government has power to raise such loan money as it requires for 
its own purposes, but it has been arranged that the Commonweath shall 
raisd all the new money required by the State in 1924-25, Loans raised by 
the State have been devoted chiefly to developmental and reproductive works, 
and all the loans raised by the Commonwealth Government prior to the war 
were similarly applied, but those raised during the years 1915 to 1921, 
amounting to £250,000,000, were raised for war purposes or for the payment 
of gratuities to, and the repatriation of Australian soldiers. 
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Municipalities and Shires have power under certain conditions to raise 
loans. In the case of a municipality the total amount of loans must not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the ratable land in its area, 
and, in. the case of a shire, thrice its annual income, and all such loans are 
guaranteed by the State Government. 

Up to June, 1924, none of the boards mentioned had power to raise loans. 


TAXATION. 

The total amount of taxes collected from the people of New South Wales 
by the several authorities during the year 1923-24 amounted to £37,449,223, 
The various forms of State taxation yielded a revenue of £7,988,131; the 
Commonwealth Government collected taxes amounting to £22,488,829, and — 
receipts by local bodies from rates and charges were £7,022,263. 

The following statement shows in detail the taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State and Commonwealth Governments, and the rates 
and charges received by local bodies, ete., during the five years ended the 
30th June, 1924. 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1920. 1921. | 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Srars. £ a a ian £ ; a rae 
Land Tax ... a ths 2,834 2.717 2,490 2,570 2,657 
Income Tax re ..| 2,308,267 | 4,399,260 | 4,077,897; 4,196,228 | 4,373,519 
Stamp and Probate Ditties. : 
Stamps ... ‘ £89,512 | 1,316,671 1,235,911; 1,349,512 1,428, 881 
Bank-note. Composition. 1,327 | 1,461 1,412) 1,374 1,335 
Betting Yickets.. wat 87,504 96,336 106,066! 109,550 108 688 
Probate a 1,061,574 727,716 906,289; 1,175,444 |} 
Settlement and ‘Compa- $65,200 
nies’ Death Duties .. | 959 | 6,636 | _ 1,018 1,152 | y ; 
Total, Stamp Duties £) 2,040,876 | 2,148,820 | 2,250,696) 2,637,032 | 2,504,124 
Motor Tax ... hil if 110,390 123,590 141,772: 185,694 255,261 
Betting Taxes... ...,, (98,726 | 108,911 110,120, 111,079 108,730 
‘Totalizator Tax... anil 222°970 274, 171 281 819 275,944 266,893 
Racecourse Admission Tas | 117,820 155 638 150,587 143,012 
Licenses... =e 183,455 | 212,744 228,585 239,984 333,934 


Total, State Taxation £/ 4,962,518 | _7,388,133| 7,249,017, 7.799, 118 | 7,988,131 
CoMMONWEALTH. 


Customs Daties ... ...| 6,604,913 | 9,797,982 | 7,847,620] 9,905,443 | 10,988,303 
Excise ie oe ...| 4,015,417 | 5,027,497 | 5,057,694) 4,898,854 | 5,110,916 
Estate wee we | 452,972) 49,317 373,821; 489,686 490,400 
wand Tax"... 9. ...{ 1,162,460 | 1,144,174 | 1,268,338) 1,111,588 | 1,155,100 
Income Tax* — .. ...| 5,245,497 | 5,280,977 | 5,613,053) 4,301,506 | 4,445,100 
War-time Profits Tax* ... 1,293,840 ; 844,425 516,198 313,269 
Entertainment Tax .| 234,615 272,631 277,541 208,632 249,010 
Total, Commonwealth : 
Taxation .., £/19,009,714 | 22,777,003 | 20,954,265) 21,028,978 | 22,433,8u9 
Locat. - : 
Wharfage and Tonnage 
Rates... 355,784 | 531,377 | 687,119 734,725 | 776,461 
Fees for Registration of | 
Dogs e vl 17,678 19,137 20,370 19,629 21,116 
tManicipal Rates— i 
City of Sydney ... | 564,747 623,766 747,654, 729,096 | §788,072 
Suburban and Country : i 
Municipalities .. | 1,327,351 | 1,630,626 | 1,855,557; 1,992,423 | §2,205,062 
+Shire Rates ee 763, 356 868,809 | 1,034,147] 1,110,403 | 1,174,484 


Water and Sewerage Rates 
—{ Metropolitan and 
Hunter) ... “8 ...| 1,309,146 | 1,418,261 | 1,760,123} 3,826,260 | 2.057,069 
Total, Local Rates ~ 

and Charges —- £|_ 4,388,062 | 5,311,976 | 6,104,970; 6,412,546 | 7,022,563 

Grand Total £:28,310,294 | 35,477,112 | 34,308,252! 35,230,642 | 37,449,223 


* Partly estimated. t Year ended 31st December preceding. t Refunds exceeded receipts. 
§ Includes Harbour Bridge Rate. 
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Taxation per Head of Population. 


The previous quotations, stated in their equivalent rates per head of 
population, are shown in the following table:— 


i } 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1920, 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Strate, £s d)/£ada/£5 d/£5. a/£5. a 
Land Tax ... ses ind vee ies a ae vce Boast 
Income Tax Sst wis wj/l 2 8] 22 1) 118 4) 118 7} Tig i 
Stamp and Probate Duties— : 
Stamps ... wii bes {0 8 9 012 7 011 8} 018 01211 
Betting Tickets as -1/0 010) 0 OL] 6 10) 0106! 01 0 
Probate wee we {010 5] 0 7 0! 0 8 6! 01010 ! 
Settlement and Companies’ 68 9 
Death Duties ies : 00121 j 
Total, Stamp Duties £/1 0 0{ 1 0 7; 112) 144/128 
Motor Tax ee aie «| O 1 1 012/021 4/018 02 4 
Betting Taxes, a {09 O11; 0 1 1} 610! 010] 010 
Totalizator Tax .., sv 02 2) 02 8; 0 2 8) 027 02 5 
Racecourse Admission Tax... ise 01 2} 01 6/.01 5] 014 
Licenses... eek oe -{0 110); 0 2 0; 0 2 2) 0 2 2} 0 3 0 
Total, State Taxation £/ 2 8 8 3 10 9;.3 8 2} 3811 9] 312 4 
CoMMONWEALTH. 
Customs Duties ... -|3 4 9; 413 8; 313 8] 411 2) 419 
Excise 7; “|119 5] 2 8 2} 277) 251) 28 63 
Estate $3 “10 4 51 0 311 03 6 0 4 6 04 5 
Land Tax * | 011 5 01011 O11 1! 016 3] 010 6 
Income Tax* Me ath {211 6 210 7 212 9 119 7 20 3 
War-time Profits Tax* ... -/012 8! 08 1 0410} 010 +: 
Entertainment Tax 4/02 4/027} 027/011 0 2 3 
Total, Commonwealth : f 
Taxation. ... £19 6 6/1017 11 91610} 913 6110 31 
Loca. 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates...|0 3 6/ 0 5 3; 0 6 6) 069] 07.0 
Fees for Registration of Dogs ..;0 0 2] 002) 002! 002 0 0 2 
+Municipal Rates—- 
City of Sydney ase (0 5 7/ 0 511! 0701069! o7 2 
Suburban and Country Muni- ; 
cipalities ; aes (013 0] 015 7 017 5 01s 4 019 11 
+Shire Rates 7, {0 7 6; 0 8 4) 0 9 9] 010 2] 010 8 
Water and Sewerage Rates— 
(Metropolitan and Hunter) 01210] 015 6! 016 7); 01610} 018 8 
Total, Local Rates and 
Charges... £2 2 7] 210 9] 2 17 5/ 219 0; 3 3 7 
Grand Total £1317 9/1619 5/16 2 5/16 4 3/1619 0 
* Partly estimated. t Year ended 3ist December preceding, t Refunds exceeded receipts. 


Particulars of revenue from taxation in the other States, ‘and in the 
Commonwealth, for the year ended 30th June, 1924, will be found on page 
224, : 
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State Land Tax. 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of 1d. in the £ A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that sum, a reduction equal] 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggreg:te unimproved value. 


_ The State land tax is now levied only on the unincorporated portion of 
‘the Western Division. 


State Income Tax. 


Income tax is payable by all persons, other than companies, in receipt of 
more than £250, per annum, derived from all sources within New South 
_.Wales. Capital devolving under will or by intestacy of a deceased person, 
or. under a marriage settlement is not taxable income. A taxpayer is 
- entitled to.a deduction of the sum of £250, and of £50 in respect of each child 
under 18 years of age wholly maintained by him. Premiums paid for life 
insurance, or annuity or fidelity guarantee, up to £50 are exempt, also pay- 
ments for superannuation. In the case of companies the total net receipts 
are taxable. 
The tax payable under Act No. 14 of 1924 by any company is 2s. 6d. in the 
& on the taxable income of the company without exemption, and the rates 
per & for persons other than companies are as follows :— 


On taxable income which does not exceed £250 ne ae ... Os. 9d. 
a5 exceeds £250 and does not exceed £500... Os. 10d. 
ed ” ce) £500 cry £750...08. 11d. 
” ” ” £750 Ar £1,000... Is. Od. 
” my » £1,000 ; ” £1,500... Is. Id. 
% * », £1,500 ret £2,000... Ja. 2d. 
” ” + £2,000 or £2,500... 1s. 8d. 
” yy », £2,500 ” £3,000... 1s. 4d. 
” : ” 3, £3,000 a £3,500... 1s. 5d. 
” 39 ” £3,500 9 £4,000... Is. 7d. 
» ” »» £4,000 ” £5,000... Is. 9d. 
”? ” ” £5,000 39 £7,000. ..1s. lld. 
” » oon £7,000 vee vee 28, Odd. 


_ Im each case an addition of one-third of the tax is made on so much of 
the income as is derived from the produce of property. In computing the 
tax payable, income from personal exertion is first taken into account, 


In respect of income derived from agricultural, dairying, or pastoral pur- 
‘suits conducted by a taxpayer, although the tax is payable upon the taxable 
income derived during the year of assessment, the rate of tax is determined 
upon the average taxable income so derived during a period of not more 
than five years immediately preceding. The'year beginning ist July, 1920, 
is the first to be taken into account in determining the average. 


The exemptions from income-tax are as follow:— 
Municipal corporations and other local authorities. 


Mutual life assurance societies, and other companies or societies not 
carrying on business for purposes -of profit or gain, except interest 
on moneys secured by the mortgage of land in the State. 


The profits of the Government Savings Bank. 
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Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, or under any Act 
relating to Trade Unions, 


Ecclesiastiéal; ‘Charitable, and~Educational: Institutions of a public 
character, whether: supported wholly or partly by grants from the 
Consolidated Revenue -Fund or.not,, pig © mak, 

Income arising of accruing to any person from, Government debentures, 
inscribed stock, and Treasury bills, or from debentures or inscribed 


stock issued by the Commissioners of the Government Savings 
_ Bank of New: South. Wales. 


‘Dividends derived from shares in‘a company. 
~ Starr-Bowkett Building Societies. 


Co-operative societies (a) undisturbed profits 7 (b) bonuses or rebates 
~ paid to a member based.on business: done by him with the society 
where 90 per cent. of its business is done with’ its members. - 


These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by any such corporation, company,. so¢iety, or institution, whether 
paid wholly or in part from the revenues thereof. 


No statistics relating to incomes are available. In. addition to the income 
tax levied by the State a tax on incomes is imposed by the Commonwealth, 
particulars of which are given on page 190. ; , 


State Stamp. and Probate Duties. 


In the year 1920 additional Stamp and Probate Duties were imposed, and 
the rates payable since Ist J. anuary; 1921, on estates of deceased persons 
have been as follow :— 


Over £1,000 and under £5,000—2 per cent. oe 
x, £5,000 vr £10,000-—-24 to 44-per cent. Increase =4 per cent. per £1;000, 
39° £10,000 Pr £20,000—5 to 7 » . . Increase=$ re £2,000. 
3, £20,000 ,,.  -£140,000—74 to19 ,, ’ Increase =} ee £5,000, 

yy £140,000 =, £150,000 —194 ay y an 

Exceeding £150,000—20 per. cent. 


The duties are charged upon the whole value-of the estate, but estates 
valued ai not more than £1,000 are exempt; and half rates are allowed on 
estates under £5,000 when the property ‘passes to widows, or to legitimate 
children under 21 years of age. . . ete ; ; 

Particulars of the estate duties imposed by the Commonwealth are given 
on page 191. ; ; aan 

Many legal documents are subject to stamp duty, and a stamp duty of 2d. 
is imposed upon all cheques and upon receipts for amounts of £2 or more. 
Certain receipts are exempt from stamp duty, e.g., receipts for salary, wages, 
pension, etc., and cash sale dockets. : 


State Motor Tax. 


Until the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 1924, was passed, motor vehicles 
were taxed according to the horse-power of the engine, but now the rates 
of taxation are-based upon the weight of the vehicle and the type of ‘tyre 
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The schedule of rates is as follows:— 


Paeumatic, semi-pneumatic, rubber, or 


guper-resilient tyres. Non-pneumatic, or solid tyres. 


Motor Car ... ...| 2s, 9d. per 4-ewt. of its weight.| 3s. 3d. per 4-cwt. of its weight. 
Motor Lorry ... ...| 2s. 9d. do do 3s. 6d. do do 


Motor Omnibus | 48, 3d, do do 5s. 6d. do do 


On motor eycles the tax is £1 2s. 6d., or £2 with side-car; trailers and all 
other motor vehicles are taxed at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 4 cwt. of their 
weight. 

Motor lorries and trailers owned by a farmer, and used solely for carting 
his own produce, are subject to half rates. 


Any motor vehicle manufactured wholly within the British Empire is 
charged according to the scale quoted, less a yeduction of 6d. per 4 cwt. 
of its weight. 


The taxes are payable at the time of issue of the certificate of registration 
or license, and at each renewal thereof. 


In addition drivers (including learners) and conductors are charged 
amounts ranging from 5s. to 10s. for licenses, and for annual renewals 
thereof, under the Motor Vehicles (Taxation) Management Act, 1924. 


Ambulance motor vehicles are exempt from taxation. The total number 
of motor vehicles licensed, including motor cycles, was 81,698, and the 
revenue benefited by the tax during 1923-24 to the extent of £255,261, while 
£100,676 were received for licenses. 


State Betting Taxes. 


The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
_ racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. 


With regard to the clubs, the taxes are levied on licenses and fees received 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles from the 


Post Office, Newcastle, to 20 per cent. on courses outside the limits men- 
tioned. 


The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses and enclosures where operations are carried on, and vary consider- 
ably. The amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1924, from 
clubs and bookmakers, was £108,730. 


The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on all 
betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the 
saddling paddock, and one half-penny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were not 
altered. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnisn 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
which is the same as if tickets had been issued. The revenue derived from 
this source during the year ended 30th June, 1924, was £108,688. 


State Totalizator Tax. 


The Totalizator Act (No. 75, 1916) was passed on the 20th December, 
1916, and was amended by Acts No. 29, 1919, and No. 16, 1920.. The revenue 
derived from this source during the year 1923-24 amounted to £266,893. 
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All registered racing clubs and associations must establish an approved 
totalizator. The commission to be deducted from the total amount invested 
is 123 per cent., with an additional 1 per cent. for the sinking fund to meet 
the cost of machines, The contribution which must be paid to the State 
Treasurer by clubs racing for profit is 9 per cent. of the total payments into 
the machine and by other clubs 5} per cent. 


State Racecourse Admission Tax. 


An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses, came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and an amending 
Act was passed on the 81st December, 1920. The Acts apply to all race- 
courses within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and a similar 
distance from the Newcastle Post Office. The amounts leviable are:— 
Twopence on the admission charge through the outside gate or into the flat, 
10d. into the Leger Reserve, while into the Saddling Paddock the rate is 3s. 
for males, 2d. additional being charged at Randwick, and 1s. 7d. for females. 
If no charge is made at the outside gate the tax for the Leger and Paddock 
enclosures is 2d. higher. Members and season ticket-holders are required ta 
pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount of their annual subscriptions. 


In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelléd to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission 
and the number of members and season ticket holders. The amount received 
on account of this tax for the year ended 30th June, 1924, was £143,013. 


This amount, added to the receipts from betting and totalisator taxes,, 
brings the total revenue from racing taxation during 1923-24 to £627,324. 


The following table shows the total amount of taxation in connection. 
with horse-racing since 1916, which was the first year of ‘collection :-— 


if 

Year ing Clubs Betti - Racecourse 

pce ae ey Bookmakers. Tiekete et Admission Total. 
Jane | Associations. Stamp Duty. i Tax, 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1916 10,102 21,228 27,636 Pee 58,966 
1917 22,881 24,655 40,849 6,346 94,731 
1918 31,815 27,544 57,391 §2,802 199,552 
1919 43,969 28,321 54,841 132,403 259,534 
1920 60,951 32,775 87,504 222,970 Suh 405,200 
1921 66,970 41,941 96,336 274,171 117,820 597,238 
1922 65,707 44,422 106,066 281,818 155,630 653,643 
1923 67,476 43,603 109,550 275,944 150,587 647,160 
1924 67,941 40,789 108,638 266,893 143,013 627,324 
Total | 437,812 305,278 688,861 1,543,347 567,050 | 3,542,348 


Commonwealth Land Tac. 


The first direct taxation by the Federal Government was imposed in 1910, 


when the Land Tax was passed, which levies a graduated tax on the un- 
improved value of the lands of the Commonwealth. In the case of owners 
who are not absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt, and the rate of tax 
is 1 yg+59d.for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, and increases, 
uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, aah 9d.-in the 
-£ for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required to 
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pay 1d. in the £ up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2 zgisy dl. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable 
is 10d. , ; 


. Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public ‘authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
and those used for religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 


The latest available statement issued by the Commonwealth Commissioner 
of Taxation shows that the land tax payable for New South Wales property 
by residents was £1,192,086, by absentees £23,635; total, £1,215,721. For 
the whole Commonwealth the corresponding figures were :—Residents, 
£2,1383,117; absentees, £55,106; total, £2,188,223. 


Commonwealth Income Taz. 


In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
wealth levies a tax which is payable by residents and absentees. in respect 
of income derived from sources within Australia (which includes Papua). 

-The exemptions from taxation include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational 
institutions; interest on certain Commonwealth war loan ‘securities; the 
income of provident, benefit or superannuation funds established for the 
benefit of the employees in any business, and of funds established by any will 
or instrument for public charitable purposes; salaries of Governor-General, 
State Governors, foreign consuls, and trade commissioners of any part of 
the British Dominions; agricultural, pastoral and horticultural, viticultural, 
stock-raising, manufacturing and other industrial societies not carried or. 
for profit or gain; musical, art, scientific, and literary societies; remunera- 
tion paid by the. Commonwealth or ‘a State Government to non-residents 
for expert advice; war pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers’ Re- 
patriation Act, 1920-21; the income derived by a person from a mining 
property in Australia, worked for the purpose of obtaining gold, or gold 
and copper, if gold represents.at least 40 per cent. of the total] output. 

Under the Taxation of Loans Act, 1923, the interest on any loan raised 
in Australia after 31st December, 1923, by the Commonwealth or a State 
or any other authority is subject to Commonwealth Income Tax. 


Resident taxpayers are allowed an exemption of £300 less £1 for every £3 
by which the income exceeds £300. Absentees are assessed on their total 
incomes from all sources in Australia. : 


Special deductions include £50 for every child under 16 years of age 
maintained by a resident taxpayer; payments up to £100 for friendly society 
benefits, superannuation, etc., if the taxpayer is a salary or wage-earner, or 
has a taxable income not exceeding £800; premiums up to £50 for life as- 
surancd and fidelity guarantee; gifts over £5 each to public charitable institu- 
tions or contributions to the Department of Repatriation; donations to. any 
public authority for research in respect of diseases of human beings, animals, 
and plants. Where the taxable income jis less than £900 the deduction is 
allowed of the fees paid to medical practitioner, hospital nurse, or chemist 
in respect of the illness of the taxpayer, his wife or children under 21 years 
of age, and the sum up to £20-paid to an undertaker for funeral expenses. 


‘Persons engaged in agricultural or rural pursuits in a. district subject to 
the ravages of animal pests are entitled to a deduction of money expended 
in the purchase of wire-netting. , 


The rate of taxation upon incomes derived from personal exertion is 
3,850. for the first pound of taxable income, increasing uniformly by gZod. 
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with each increase of one pound sterling of the taxable income, until the 
taxable income reaches £7,600, where pies rate is 2s. 74d. in the pound. 
Over £7,600 the rate per pound sterling is 5s. 


The rate of taxation upon incomes up to £346 derived from property is 
stated by the following formula :— 


I 
ie (3+ isons) PENG; 


R being the average rate of tax in pence per pound sterling, and I the 
taxable income in pounds sterling. 

Over the sum of £546, and up to £2,000, the tax increases continuously 
with the increase of the taxable income till it reaches 33-6 pence per pound 
sterling on £2,000 10s., thence up to a rate of 5s. for every pound sterling 
in excess of £6,500. 

To the tax payable in all cases is added a further tax equal to 38 per cent., 
and the minimum tax is £1. 

Companies pay a flat rate of 1s. in the £ on the taxable income. 


In assessments for the year which began on Ast July, 1922, and subsequent 
years, the rate to be applied to the taxable income is to be calculated as if 
the taxable income were the average of the taxable incomes derived in a 
period of at least two and not more than five years immediately preceding. 

A tax of 124 per cent. on prizes in lotteries was abolished in December, - 
1924. Doe gies 

During 1923 an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and 
State Governments for the collection by the State Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion of the income tax payable in the State under Commonwealth law, thus. 
obviating the necessity for separate returns. 


: Commonwealth Estate Duties. 

The Estates Assessment Act (No. 22 of 1914) provided for the imposition 
of a duty on properties of persons who died after the commencement of the 
Act. The rates are 1 per cent. where the total value exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for ‘every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of two thousand pounds, the 
maximum being 15 per cent. 

A reduction to two-thirds of the above rates is.allowed if the estate is left 
to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 

Estates of persons who died on active service in the War, or as the result of 
injuries or diseases contracted while on active service, are exempt. 

Commonwealth Entertainments Taz. 


The Entertainments Tax is levied on payments for admission to almost 
‘every class of amusement at the rate of one penny when the payment for 
admission is one shilling, and, if it exceeds one shilling, one halfpenny for 
‘every sixpence or part of sixpence by ‘which it exceeds such amount. The 
amount of tax collected in New South Wales during 1922-23 was £270,788. 
Details will be found in the chapter of this book entitled “Social Condition.” 


Tue Stare Accounts. 


The State Accounts are kept on a cash basis, and the financial position 
can be ascertained readily from the annual statement prepared by the 
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CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 1895-96 to 1923-24 


40 


Revenue ~ . 

Total. ——_ 
im per head of poptiation. oe 
wo) from Taxation... Se pee eeee 
_ do. per head... ee ee 
«, from Business Undertakings a 
do per head... os eects 


35 


ee oes coe eee ae oe ee eae ee 
I9S- Bc) 1300 -Ot 1905-06 IS10-H IS15-1G 1220 21 1923: dn 


The numbers at the Side of the Craph repr meeerie 1000 000 of Revenue a0 f 
per head cf population ; 
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Treasurer. This, however, involves the consideration of the Consolidated 
Revenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public Works Account, Loans 
Account, the various Trust Accounts shown on page 204, and the accounts 
of the industrial undertakings shown on page 201, which do not form part 
of the Consolidated Revenue Account. Some little difficulty, moreover, may 
be experienced in determining the actual position, as due regard must be 
. given to such items as refunds, advances, cancellations, and cross entries. 

All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. There is a restriction on the expenditure, whether 
from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works Act. 
Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated to cost 
more than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of railways, 
is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee elected by the members of each parliament. The Com- 
mittee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the Assembly decides 
whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work; if the decision be 
favourable, a bill based thereon must be passed before the authorisation. is 
absolute. 

THE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


The Consolidated Revenue Account for each year shows the whole of the 
receipts and expenditure, inclusive of those in connection with business 
undertakings, but exclusive of transactions under the Loans Account and 
the other accounts previously mentioned. All revenue is paid into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Account, but the whole cannot be used for general pur- 
poses, as, under section 13 of the Forestry Act, 1916, one-half of the gross 
proceeds received by the Forestry Commission must be carried to a special 
account and set apart for afforestation; also, under the Public Works and 
Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the 
sale of Crown lands, exclusive of interest, less 20 per cent., must be paid to 
the Public Works Fund. These are the only cases in which revenue is ear- 
marked for specific purposes. 


The receipts during the year ended 30th June, 1924, amounted to 
£37,351,809, and the expenditure to £87,251,419, so that on the operations of 
_the year there was a surplus of £100,390, which decreased the accumulated 
deficiency to £2,674,365. Similar details for each of the last ten years are 
shown in the following table, also the revenue and expenditure per head of* 
population: — 


bf Receipts. , Expenditure. Surplus (+) or deficiency (-—). 
ende pe 
ein On operations | Accumulated at-. 
June, Total. | in hatitant. Total. Panne | of: year, end of year, 
£ £ os. d. £ £ 8. d. £ £ 
1915 | 18,946;227 10 1 21 18,516,179 916 7 (+) 430,048 [(—) 363,930 
1916 | 19,703,518 | 10 8 O| 19,553,927 10 6 5 \(+) 149,591 (—) 214,339 - 
1917 | 20,522,097 10 16 8] 20,790,895 | 1019 6 (—) 268,798 \(-) 483,137 
1918 | 21,543,742 | 11 4 0} 21,519,918 11 3 S i+) 23,824 (—) 459,313 
1919 | 23,448,166 1118 6 | 23,233,398 1116 3 \(+) 214,768 |(—) 244,545 
1920 | 28,650,496 | 14 1 1] 30,210,018! 1416 4 \(--)1,559,517 '(—)1,804,062 
1921 | 34,031,396 | 16 5 7 | 34,476,892, 16 910 (-) 445,496 (~)2,249, 558 © 
1922 | 35,637,820 | 16 14 11 | 36,966,525 | 17 7 5 |\(—)1,328,705 |(—)5,578,263 
1923 | 36,145,944 | 1612 8 | 35,342,436; 16 5 3 (+) 803,508 |(—)2,774,755 
1924 | 37,351,809 | 1618 0 | 87,251,419 | 16 7 1+) 100,396 |( —)2,674;365 
| 


The increases in revenue and expenditure, although constant, were gradual 
_up to 1918-19. Since that year the expenditure has been considerably 
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affected by the movement of the basic wage, which was increased from £3 to 
£3 17s. per week in October, 1919, and from £3 17s. to £4 5s. in October, 
1920. The effects of the subsequent reductions to £4 2s, in October, 1921, 
and to £3 18s. in May, 1922, and the increase to £4 2s. again in September, 
.1923, are apparent in the expenditure in the last two years. 


Heads of Revenue.and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the details of revenue and expenditure during 
the last five financial years. . The revenue in 1923-24 was the largest recorded 
for the State, being £1,206,000 greater than in 1922-23, but the expenditure 
was £1.909,000 greater. 


1920. 1921. 1922. | 19238. 1924, 
REVRENUE, ° —_ = i. 
Governmental. £ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth ag ..| 2,472,717 | 2,533,234]. 2,632,036} 2,690,198) 2,738,725 
State Taxation ee es wn a oe ; | 4,962,518 | 7,388,133) 7,249,017) 7,799,313) 7,988,131 


Land Revenue— ; 
Alienation ot oe iva a os ..| 1,115,399-! 1,235,951) 1,130,777] 1,025,294) 1,016,548 
Occupation and Miscellancous, including Forestry] 800,040 915,514 878,048 888,939 913,158 


Total Land Revenne .. wis £! 1,915,489 | 2,151,463) 2,008,820) 1,914,233) 1,929,703 


Services Rendered .. ni 25, ae ie «| 548,278 748,291; 923,915 984,403) 1,068,886 
General Miscellaneous... oe on si .-| 688.140 695,324; 988,058 932,981) 1,080,532 
dustrial Undertakings .. oe 43 oe «| 12,505 12,005 11,050 10,362) 7,655 
Advances Repaid .. we oe 2 ai «| 95,856 40,083: 92,596 52,845: 75,266 

Total Governmental... ..-—- 10,685,453 | 18,569,585) 14,905,492] 14,384,140) 14,888,808 


Business Undertakings. ; 
Railwaysand Tramways .. a ” . (15,997,584 | 18,047,389: 19,145,082) 19,083,302) 19,508,486 


Svdney Harbour Trust... ai oe ae ..| _ 658,318 797,211, 827,323) 852,242) 897,357 
Water Supply and Sewerage... - is ..| 1,809,146 } 1,618,261, 1,760,123) 1,826,260) 2,057,068 
| 
Total Business Undertakings £/17,965,043) 20,462,861 | 21,782,828) 21,761,804] 22,462,911 
Grand Total se -£} 28,650,496) 34,081,896, 35,637,820) 36,145.944) 87,351,809 
EXPENDITURE. | 
Governmental. 
Interest on Public Debt and Special Deposits - ..| 1,074,896} 1,637,586) 1,604,687 1,827,102), 2,239,395 
Reduction of Public Debt ee ane ag 6,976 2,566 


Transfer to Public Works Fund. 1.1) 1.| goa?388}  4513561/ 406,708] 347,961| 351,927 
Departments— ; 
ee ete we ne ee . --| 189,076 119,480 : eee 65,196) 84,733 
ief Secretary “s a se oe --| 1,157,298 | 1,359,375 4,054 ) 
Public Health. 1) 1) 1.1) 2] “g5a3an7 | 12258910) 1,218,622 $2,588,423) 2,726,866 
Treasurer (excluding Business Undertakings 
and Interest on Deposits, ete.) .. 2 --| 1,711,092 | 1,158,869: 1,054,192] * 948,370) - 1,050,216 
Attorney-General and Justice a os ++| 467,808 576,224, 651,191 646,419 639,301 
Lands ©.. 9 w. ge eee ee! 34,700] ° 580,949; 630,704] 575,932] 569,296 
Public Works (excluding Business Undertakings): 515,862 635,128 658,080 637,282 718,095 


» Public Instruction (excluding Endowments). ..| 2,505,483 | 3,702,721, 4,085,177} 3,941,290} 4,000,324 
Labour and Industry .. as os o ss} 91,524 102,287! 99,882 99,998; 107,831 
Mines... we wk fe eel 78,497 72,059 94,593 78,154, 91,107 
Agriculture... a oy A i --| 304,752 450,788| 473,871 161,739 497,967 
Local Government— } : 

: .. Administration .. we es a a 24,133 37,641 45,255 43,941 42,538 

°. Endowments and Grants is ° «| $24,917 847,869 371,366 302,080 306,514 

All Other Services ©. . ws re of ed --!- 917,216 | 1,072,604: 1,346,980] 765,666} 1,182,067 

Grants to Public Works Fund .. oy oe +=}. 200,000 200,000, — 200,000} 200,000; 200,000 

_Advanees made a ie 26 iy 5 --| 708,508 247,745) 1,010,102) 594,118 408,384 
; i \ 

Total Governmental .. ie £/12,100,002 | 14,014,452 15,298,243 14,085,671) 15,216,561 


Business Undertakings (Working Expenses ~ ara | | 
' and Interest). | | 


1 


Railways and Trapiways ..  *.. a ae . .{16,158.569 | 18,295,085) 19,275,198 18,787,004] 19,435,742 
Sydney Harbour Trust’ .. af até ats | 583,245 645,801) — 766,795, 726,089} 757,233 
Water Supply and Sewerage a Ge an . | 1,868,197 | 1,521,554; 1,691,289: 1,745,672} 1,841,883 

Total Business Undertakings af ee £/18,110,011 | 20,462,440; 21,678;282. 21,258,765) 22,034,858 


i 
| 


30,210,013 | 34,476,892) 36,966,525 


Grand Total... fal ae “ £) 


35,342,436] 87,251,419 
| 
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From the foregoing figures the following rates 


have been determined :— 
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per head of population 


REVENUE. 


Governinental, 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth. . 


State Taxation oe of a 


Land Revenue— 
Alienation i 
Occupation and Miscellaneous, including Forestry 


Total os oe ste) Se £ 


Services Rendered .. a8 oe 

General Miscellaneous... a ae bg 
Industrial Undertakings .. oe apis oa 
Advances Repaid .. i er es ‘ 


Total Governmental .. oa £ 


Business eciia as 
Railways and Tramways .. - . 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. ae . 
Water Supply and Sewerage... oi 


Total Business Undertakings £ 


Grand Total f a £ 


EXPENDITURE, 


Governmental, : 
Interest on Public Debt and Special Depodits =i 
Reduction of Public Debt.. es 7 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. ae sia 
Departments— 
Premier .. . a . . ie + 
Chief Secretary at Bo a ve — 
Public Health . oe 
Treasurer (excluding Business ‘Undertakings 
and Interest on Deposits, etc.) . ste ng 
Attorney-General and Justice at os 
Lands... 
Public Works (excluding Business Undertakings) 
Public Instruction (excluding Endowments) 
Labour and Industry .. a . ots 
Mines... ee a . 
Agriculttre .. a 
Local Government— 
Adininistration 
Endowments and Grants 
All Other Services .; 
Grants to Public Works Fund 
Advances made a ae Se 


Total Governmencal .. i £ 


Business Undertakings. (Working Expenses 
and Interest). 


Railways and Tramways .. e ‘ie sy 
Sydney Harbour Trust es ‘a “i 
Water Supply and Sewerage... + 


Total Business Undertakings £) 


Grand Total is a £ 


1920, | 1921. 1922, 1923, 1924, 
i 
| 
£s.ad.: £s dj} Lad £s. d.| £8 a 
y 43/143] 149! 149|/149 
28 g| 310 9| 28 2] 811 9] 312 4 
| 
Ol 0} o12t0! 0107109 5,092 
0 710| 089! 08 3| 08 3! 0 8&4 
01810] 1 0 ¥| 01810} 017 8| O17 6 
05 4)/072)/088)/091/098 
069'068'094;/087|9099 
001/001/001/001| 001 
0 011/00 4/0010) 006,008 
5 410| 6 910! 610 8} 612 5| 64 9 
71611| 812 8| 81911] 815 8! 816 6 
066|/077|07 6; 0 710) 0 8:2 
01210| 015 6| 016 7| 016 9} 018:7 
$16 3| 915-9/10 ¢ 8/10 0 3{10 8 8 
1411/16 5 7| 161411] 1612 8] 16 18; 0 
i 
0109 6| 015 8| 0315 1/ 01610} 1.0°8 
0-0 1 2 % bs 
0 311) 0 4 4| 0 810) 0 8 2) 03 2 
014/012) 0 0:8} 007 009 
0114] 013 0] 01810) | 
60S 018-1) Otol fe 2 oe Ss 
01610; 011 1| 0 911} 0 8 9| 0 9 6 
047/05 6| 06:2] 0 511) 0 5 ¥ 
052/05 7|060|065 4| 0 52 
05 1/061| 06 2) 0 510|/ 066 
146/115 4| 113°4] 116 3; 116 3 
0 0l| 010] 0 011} 0 o11| 0 10 
00 9| 008] 0 011] 0 0 9] 0 O10 
0:30; 04-4) 0-4 5) 0 43) 0°4 6 
008/004; 005/005/004 
0321038 4,08 6/02 9| 0:29 
0 9 0] 010 3) 010 9| 0 7 1] 0109 
020, 0111) 011} 0 110 9 1:10 
0 610; 0 2 5) 09 6] 0 5 6} 0:3: 8 
* a i 1 = 
51s 8| 614 1| 739) 69 7| 6178 
> t 
' 
A 
71s 6! 815 0) 912] 81211} Bin 
059; 062/06 8] 0 6 9|.0 610 
013 5] 014 7) 01510] 016 0| 0 16; 8 
817 81.915 9/10 3.8] 915 8] 919°5 
1416 4/16 910} 17 7 5\16 5 8/1617 1 


Land’ Revenue of ‘the State.. 


The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands are treated’ as 
public income. Although the proceeds from occupation, being rent, can’ be 
reasonably regarded as an item of. revenue, the inclusion of the prioseds 
of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale as. ordinary 
It has been urged in justification of 


revenue is open to serious objection.. 
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, EXPENDITURE rrom CONSOLIDATED REVENUE 
‘ FUND , 1895-96 to 1923-24 


40 


Expenditure - 
Vota ance sde, AU Salar 2 ins 2s, Seesceneeeieeaemiis 
per head of population. aoe 
Governmental... 00.0.0... —-.___ 
do. per head ...... or ; 
Business Undertakings. . .-_-~—~——-- 
do per head 0... eee eee eee 


(a) ' : : 
1395-96 {900-01 1905-06 1910-1 1915-16 1920-21 (823-24 
' The numbers at the side of the Graph represent. 1000 000 of expenditure and 
£ / per head of pooulatior eee ee ee 


npn cape em 
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this course that the sums so obtained have enabled the Government to 
construct works which enhance the value of the remaining public lands 
and facilitate settlement. Under the Act instituting the Public Works 
Fund, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, less 20 per 
cent., equivalent to a clear 533 per cent., are paid into the fund. 


The revenue from lands may be grouped under three main heads—(a) 
auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (b) conditional sales 
under the system of deferred payments; (c) rents from pastoral, mining, 
and other classes of occupation. The net receipts from each source in 
1928-24 were £92,340, £942,205, and £686,894, respectively, while miscel- 
Janeous receipts and forestry receipts (excluding those paid to the Public 
‘Works Fund) amounted to £226,264, making a total of £1,929,703. 


The land policy of the State, though largely connected with public finance, 
is discussed in that part of this volume which treats of Land Settlement. 


Receipts for Services Rendered. 

The net amount collected for services rendered by the State, other than 
for trading concerns, during the year ended 30th June, 1924, was £1,068,886. 
The principal sources of revenue were pilotage harbour aad right rates, 
ete., £320,656, and registration fees, £191,318. 


General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


All items which cannot be placed under the headings already mentioned 
are included herein; in 1923-24 they amounied to £1,020,532. 


The balance of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1924, consisted 
of the amount returned by the Commonwealth, £2,738,725, and interest. and 
contributions from Industrial Undertakings (Act No. 92, 1912), £7,655. 


Expenses of General Government and of Business Undertakings, 


The following statement shows the expenditure classified under two 
headings—the ordinary expenditure of General Government, including 
interest on the capital liability of the services connected therewith, and the 
expenditure on services practically outside the administration of General 
Government, including interest on their capital liability. The expenditure 
of the industrial undertakings shown on page 201, and of the Murrumbidgee 
Trrigation Area are not included. The figures for the ten years ended the 
20th June, 1924, and the rates per inhabitant, were as follow :-— 


jl 
Governmental, | Business Undertakings, 


Grand Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
Uncluding 
Advances). 


Interest 
and 
Redemp- 
tions, 


Water 
Supply and 
Sewerage. 


| 
| Railways 
Total. | and 
j Tramways. | 


Sydney 
Harbour 
Trust. 


General 
Services, Total. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


6,830,162 
7,120,558 
7,535,774 
7,888,877 
8,237,115) 


12,374,300, 
13,688,556) 
3 |12;256,569 


977,123 
1,064,273 
1,011,060 
1,096,548 


1 640, 152 


1,827, 102 


12,977,166 


2,239,305 


7,807,285 


8,184,831 


8,546, 7834) 


9,540,158 
10,107,148 
10, 794, 693 


785,300 
841,278 
984, 803 


8,985,425/10,969,924/1, 065, 413 


982,184 | 9,219,299) 
11,018, 130/1,081,872 12,100,002 
'14/014,452 
319,275,198 


14,083,671 


15,216,561. 


12. 5370, 548 
16,158,568 
18,205;085 


18,787,004 
19,435,742 


11,132,769 


1,368,197 
15212554 
1,691,289 
1,745,672 


1,841,833 


383,435 
420,669 
464,565 
499,156 
510,785 
523,245 
645,801 


706,795; 
726,089. 


10,708,894 
11,369,096 
12,244,06) 
12,534,493 
14,014,099 
18,110,011 
20,462,440 
21,673,282 
21,258,765 


757,233|22, 034,858 


18,516,179 
19,553,927 
20,790,895 
21,519,918 
23,233,398 
30,210,013 
34,476,892 
36,966, 525 
35,342,436 
37,251,419 
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Expenditure per Inhabitant. 


Year _ Governinental, Business Undertakings. Grand Total 
ended Gates 7 ; a 
30th Railways Water Sydney 3 
General and ES dg yeney 
June. Services. Redemp- Total, aka Foseoare. eit Total. Cee 
£sdj/£ad/£ .d/£s.d)'£ sd )/£ sdi£ sd] £ 8. d. 
1915] 312 6/010 5/4 2111/5 1 3;0 8 4/0 4 513 8 916-7 
1916; 315 2/011 3:4 6 5/5 6 8|0 811/}0 4 5600/10 6 8 
1917; 319 7/010 8410 31513111010 5,0 411/6 9 3]1019 6 
1918; 4 2 0/011 5418 5/514 0/011 0,0 5 3610 3/11 3 8 
1919} 4 310/010 0/41310/6 5 91011 5,0 5 37 2 5/1116 3 
1920; 5 8 1/010 7/518 81718 6/018 510 5 9/817 8) 1416 4 
1921; 518 5/015 8614 1/815 0/014 7/0 6 2/915 9/16 910 
1922; 6 8 8/015 17 3 919 1 2/01510)0 6 810 3 8,17 7 5 
1923; 512 910161016 9 7/81211/016 0/0 6 91915 8/16 5 8 
1924; 517 5 | 1 0 3617 8/81511/016 8;0 610/919 5,1617 1 


General services include public health, education, police, and all other 
civil and legal expenditure, also the cost of public works paid out of revenie, 
transfers to Public Works Fund, advances, ete. 


Coser SETTLEMENT ACCOUNT. 


__ The Closer Settlement Account was established under Act No. 1 of 1906. 
‘It is not included in the operations of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
although grants from that fund have formed a considerable portion of tts 
receipts. As its name implies, the moneys of the fund are devoted to the 
promotion of closer settlement. 


The following statement shows the net receipts and expenditure during 
the financiel year ended the 30th June, 1924:— 


Receipts, Amount. Expenditure, Amount, 
£ £ 
Assurance Fees—Real Property Act .. 19,697 || Debit Balance, 30th June, 1923 .. «-| 67,954 
Repayments by Settlers .. «| 485,824 

” on account of Improvement Under Real Property Act . 233 
Leases a 10,811 Purchase of Estates, including C “Contin: 

— gent Expenses .. 58,636 

466,332 || Interest on Loans (Recoup) 3397 27 

a Closer Settlement Debentures 176,105 

. a Purchase Money 412 

Debit balance, 30th June, 1924 .. --| 849,685 Redemption of Debentures os «-| 672,950 

Total .. bs -_ -.| 1,316,017 Total .. a a --| 1,816,017 


During the period of eighteen years ended 30th June, 1924, 1,727 estates, 
representing 6,194 farms, were purchased for closer settlement, inclusive of 
improvement leases, etc., acquired under Closer Settlement Acts, the total 
area being 3,485,373 acres. The expenditure was as follows:—Purchase 
money, £12,999,038; contingent expenses, £139,358; total, £13,138,396, 


Pusriic Works Account. 


The Public Works Account, like the Closer Settlement Account, does not 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. It was opened in the year 
1906, under the authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer 
Settlement Fund, and it receives two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sales 
of Crown Lands, less 20 per cent., credited to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; the proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act, 1880; 
and amounts voted from the Consolidated Revenue. Its moneys, like loan 
proceeds, may be applied in the construction or equipment of public works, 
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but not to he repair or upkeep of such works, The net transactions during 
the year ended 30th June, 1924, are shown below:— 


Receipts. Amount. Expenditure, Amount, 
\ 
. £ 
Two-thirds of Net Proceeds of Sale of Business Undertakings— £ 
Crown Lands, exclusive of Interest Railways and Tramways... 24,709 
on Purchase Money—less 20 per Metropolitan Water and Sewerage .. 18,021 
cent. (Act No, 9, 1906) “a ee 351,927 Hunter District Water and Sew: erage 1,710 
Sydney Harbour Trust : 30,210 
Net Proceeds of Sale of Land, under 
Section 4, Haptic Instruction Act 74,650 
of 1880 .. 625 : — 
Observatory Hill Resumed area 6,429 
Transfers from Consolidated Revenue Water and Drainage Trusts .. 2,762 
Account—Amount in aid.. 200,600 Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage oo 2,598 
Wentworth Irrigation Area 2,249 
Net Repayments on account ne Bis Public Buildings and Sites 264,267 
vious years we 25,908 Roads, Bridges, Punts, etc. 22,860 
_ Harbours and Rivers Navigation 19,790 
578,460 ~ Hospitals, etc. . 43,374 
Municipalities ms Shires, Aid 28,612 
Other ‘ 3 23,726 
Total Expenditure 491,317 
Balance, 30th panes, 1923, _——_—__ 
brought forward é J 155,985 Balance, 30th June, 1924 243,128 
Grand Total £| 734,445 Grand Total 734,445 


GeneraL ACCOUNT, 


Summarising the foregoing accounts, and adding the feavmactons on 
account of loans, the receipts by the State during the year ended 30th June, 
1924, amounted to £64,334,441, and the expenditure to £64,427,760. 

The aggregate receipts and expenditure during each of the last five years, 
after necessary adjustments, were as follow :— 


‘ RECEIPTS. 
Account. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22, 1922-23. 1923-24. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue ...| 28,650,496 | 34,031,396 | 35,637,820 | 36,145,944 | 37,351,809 
Closer Settlement 1,225,183 | 3,096,608 | 1,993,742 | 787,820 | 466,332 
Public Works... 604,082 | 652,970] 607,862 | 575,853 | 555,506 
Railways Loan 1,559,656 a ss 259, 662 1,350 
General Loan .| 20,623,164 | 12,366,053 | 18,961,362 | 19,757,921 | 25,959,444 
Total .| 52,662,581 | 50,147,027 | 57,200,786 | 57,476,700 | 64,334,441 
EXPENDITURE, 
Consolidated Revenne .../ 30,210,013 | 34,476,892 | 36,966,525 | 35,342,436 | 37,251,419 
Closer Settlement 1,224,985 | 2,419,869 | 2,419,460} 675,777 | 575,113 
- Public Works 572,265 | 719,289 | 638,807} 673,005 | 468,363 
Railways Loan ... 44,042 i A is as 
General Loan ...| 8,761,223 | 14,734,389 | 10,463,284 | 9,841,610 | 8,031,779 
Repayment of Loans -| 16,799,068 | 1,175,120 | 10,442,989 10,609,182 | 18,101,086 
Total... _.-.| 57,611,596 | 53,525,559 | 60,931,065 | 57,142,010 | 64,427,760 
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The results shown above are exclusive of the transactions of the Special 
Deposits and Suspense Accounts; including these, the total receipts of all 
funds controlled by the Treasurer during 1923-24 were £84,696,496, and the 
expenditure £83,940,671. 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The 
accounts are kept under the several headings which follow, and all amounts 
paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys,” 
and for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. The 
special accounts, which consist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not con- 
trolled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the officers in 
charge of the Departments concerned, 


The position of the General Account on the 30th June, 1924, is shown 
below. 


* rea! —— ae a 


Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1924, 
Head of Account. ° im 


Invested in Cash | 
Securities. Balances. Total. 
Credit Balances— : 
Special Deposits Account— é 3 
Government Savings Bank Deposits Account .. o. ive 4,242,079 4,242,079 
” ” Advances Deposit Accoun a 500,000 500,000 
State Debt Commissioners’ Trust Accounts... o be 199,300 199,300 
” P ” Deposit Account .. a a 218,012 218,012 
Compensation-— Liquor Amendment Aci = be a 658,769 658,769 
Sydney Munwipal Council Sinking Funds on ay s 31,457 31,457 
Industrial Undertakings and Housing Fund .. oe * 448,617 448,617 
Commonwealth Government Advances— 
Returned Soldiers oy ie ae & ok . 9,866,059 9,806,059 
Wheat Storage .. a = . - a Se 250,000 260,000 
Broken Hill Water Supply Administration .. es ts 32,740 32,740 
Yreasury Fire Insurance Fund .. oie on 4; 58,000 238,738 296,738 
Vreasury Guarantee Fund .. si _ oe a 20,500 2,432 22,932 
Railway Stores Advance Account ies ae i ae 87,875 87,875 
Treasury Workmen’s Compensation Fund .. i x 122,553 122,553 
Other .. us a on a és +. ae 522,359 1,850,289 2,172,648 
Total Special Deposits Account.. Cr. £ 400,859 18,688,920 19,083,779 
Public Works Account .. we es rr ne oe a3 243,128 243,128 
Special Accounts— 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys .. és re 576,557 576,857 
Miners’ Accident Relief Account 3 “a oe 4 77,000 oe 77,000 
Total .. md + Ae Cr. £ 477,859 "| 19,508,905 19,986,764 
Less Debit Balances— £ 
Consolidated Revenue Account. . we «- 2,674,365 
General Loan Account is a .. 10,239,220 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account -» 908,102 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account 3,686 
Closer Settlement Account <s e .. 849,885 er 14,880,682 14,880,682 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account ay a 88,720 
Grain Elevators Freight Suspense Account .. 3,492 
London Remittance Account .. ee -- 163,412 
Net Credit Balance aa - w- «Or, 477,859 4,628,223 5,106,982 
Deduct—Amounts not transferred to Public Accounts... Dr. aA 564,199 564,199 
Net Credit Balance in Sydney .. we Cr 477,859 4,064,024 4,541,883 
Add--London Account ” ele ‘Bi . ve Cr. oe 163,412 163,412 
Net Balance oe as ae oe OF. 477,859 4,227,436 4,705,295 


The cash balance on the 30th June, 1924, was distributed as follows :—- 
£ 
Sydney—Net Credit . eee ees 4064, 024 
London—Net Credit si ee on on is 163,412 


£4,227, 436 
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Inpustrian UNDERTAKINGS OF THE STATE. 


In addition to the business undertakings, viz., Railways, Tramways, 
Harbour Trust, Water Supply and Sewerage, and the national undertaking, 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, the State controls various industrial 
undertakings, the revenue and expenditure of which do not form part of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but are included principally under the 
Special Deposits Fund. 

The following table shows the transactions of these undertakings. during 
a year ended 30th June, 1924, and the total capital expenditure at that 

ate. 


Expenditure. 
Total Capital rr 7 Ss 
as Working 
Service. determined | Revenue.’ kxpenses, ea Hea 
y including | “Hind € | Total. ° 
Committee. Rates and ete. | 
Taxes. ‘ | 
| 
INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS~- £ £ £ £ £ j £ 
Blue Metal Sunerise fears and] 

Port Kembla .. F 159,998 |} 250,177 219,753 13,574 233,327 16,850 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay .. 115,684 | 157,892 130,381 12,104; 142,485 | 15,407 
Building Construction .. Sale 35,032 | 806,959) 299,819 758 i 6,382 
Monier Pipe Works an 3 46,875 94,221 0,183 9,648 89,831 4,390 
Motor Garage & ar a 9,224 10,968 10,658 155 10,813 155 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point... 82,505 “ 6,965 1,774 |(—) 8,739 (—) .. 8,739 
Sawmills~-Craven and Gloucester 55,862 87,710 | 115,188 3,708 118,891 \(—). 31,181 
Timber Yard, etc.-—Uhr’s Point 179,693 12,924 46,326 8,710 55,036 (—) 42,112 

Total, Industrial Undertakings 634,873 920,851 | 909,273 50,426 
OTHER SERVICES — 
Housing Board... x ee 915,922 89,193 7,245 50,232 57,477 31,716 
Metropolitan Meat Board a 1,932,031 400,384 | 314,608 76,198 390,806 9,578 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area 1,407,595 92,481 24,637 72,235 96,852 (—) 4,421 
Total, Other Services .. Ay 4,255,548 582,008 346,470 198,665 545,135 36,873 
Grand Total... £ 4,890,421 | 1,502,859 | 1,255,743 | 249,091 | 1,504,834 (—-). 1,975 


(--) Denotes net expenditure. 


Some of the undertakings have consistently returned a profit while others 
have been conducted at a loss. The meat industry, brickworks, metal 
quarries, Monier pipeworks, and building construction. branch have been 
the principal profit producing concerns, while large losses have been sus- 
tained in connection with the trawling, timber, saw-milling, power station, 
and bakery industries, which have been closed, and the assets sold. The 
motor garage ceased to be an industrial undertaking in November, 1923, 
With regard to the trawling industry which ceased, on 28th February, 1923, 
to operate as a trading concern, the final loss on the undertaking has now 
been computed at £317,850, including £74,547 interest due to the Colonial 
Treasurer on capital and overdraft, and £15,104 due to the Government 
Dockyard, Newcastle, for repairs and maintenance of the vessels. 


The operations of the building construction branch; which now includes 
the Maroubra quarry, were very successful in) 1923-24, showing a net profit 
of £6,382. The total receipts, including value of works completed and in 
progress, were £306,959, and the expenditure, including interest and sinking 
fund, ete., amounted to £300,577. The trading profit was £7,189, or 20°4 per 
cent. of capital—a very satisfactory result, 
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Brickworks also were carried on very profitably, notwithstanding that the. 
products were sold at £1 per thousand lower than those of private makers. 
The favourable price at the Government yards secured a continuation of 
extensive public patronage, no less than 34,826,900 bricks, or 78 per 
eent. of the output being sold to private persons. The total sales were 
2,355,000 in excess of those of the previous year. The trading’ profit 
for the year 1923-24 was £27,511 (equal to 288 per cent. on capital 
employed), out of which a sum of £9,604 was paid as a bonus to employees, 
and £2,500 to general plant reserve, leaving a balance of 15,407 to be carried 
forward. The whole of the loan capital has now been repaid to the Treasury. 


In 1923-24 the operations of the Housing Board in the Observatory Hill 
area showed a loss of £4,421, but it should not be overlooked that this project 
was undertaken mainly with a view to the improvement of the city, and its 
benefits cannot be measured in money alone. 

The following table shows the capital invested in each of the existing 
undertakings, and the net profit or loss which resulted from its operations, 
in 1916-17, and in the last two years. 


| 1916-17, | 1922-23. 1923-24, 


Establishment, : 
Capital Net 


Capital Net Capital Net 
Invested. | Profit.* 


Invested, Profit.* | Invested, | Profit.* 


Industrial Undertakings— 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Bakery ee ee) ee Yr 1,958 21,798 |(—) | 740 t t 
Brickworks—Homebush +» — + 88,853 3,672 114,509 12,772 115,684 15,467 
Building Construction -- oe] 81,026 9,229 35,032 5,119 35,032 6,382 
Clothing Factory + oe cee] 18,170 1,701 t t t 7 
Metal Quarries ” oot 86,531 8,700 151,686 13,554 159,998 16,850 
Monier Pipe Works:- ” oor 18,922 | 6,225 | 43,089 4,518 46,875 4,390 
Motor Garage om - 7,534 920 | 9,224 1,608 9,224 155 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point oy 32,610 (—) 2,752 82,505 |(—) 4,996 82,505 |(—) 8,739 
Sawmills + ee ee | 15,14 819} 70,708 (—) 5,408 55,862 |(—) 81,181 


Timber Yard +» =» =|» 168,809 |(—) 10,857 | 105,765 |(—) 45,113 | . 179,698 \(—) 42,112 


Trawlers oo ro . 127,631 (—) 12,866 194,909 |(—) 89,826 | ft ft 

_ Total Industrial Undertakings. 601,201 | ~_ 6,889 779,215 OC se 034,878 8.548 
Other Services— 
Housing Board = +» we} 150,961 1,189 971,058 | 27,145 | 915,922 31,716 
Metropolitan Meat Board. —--!_-1,262,956 46,924 | 1,898,258 54,620 |. 1,982,081 9,578. 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area-»| 1,336,595 (—) 6,067.| 1,413,007 888 | 1,407,595 \(-—) 4,421 
Total Other Services +» ++| 2,750,512 | 42,046 | 4,289,315 | 82,158 | 4,250,548 | 36,873 
Grand Total .. «+  --| 8,861,713} 48,885 | 5,061,530 | 24,041 | 4,800,401 (—) 1,975. 
* After payment of interest on capital, (—) Denotes loss. 
t+ Transferred to Stores Department. ¢ Not in operation. 


> 


Five of the industrial undertakings showed a profit for the year 1923-4, 
amounting to £43,184, while the operations of the other threg resulted in a 
loss of £82,032, leaving a deficit for the year of £38,848. In 1922-3, five 
concerns were worked profitably, showing-a net return. of £387,571, and 
the other five lost £95,183, so that the net debit was £57,612. For the three 
years ended 30th June, 1923, the transactions resulted in an aggregate loss 
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of £146,7 94, after paying working expenses, interest, contributions to sink- 
ing funds, ete. The large losses which had been incurred led to the decision 
of the Government to close some of the undertakings and to dispose of the 
assets. 


The following table shows the transactions of all State industrial under- 
takings during the years 1915-24, excluding the business undertakings 
(Railways, etc.) and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation area. 


Year Capital E Expenditure. or Eroporsion of 
ended apital Ex- | povenue, Talwest e et Revenu 
30th June,| Penditure, Working | sinking Fund, Revenue. | _ to Capital 
Expenses, | Depresiation, Total. Expenditure. 
i 

£ £ £ £ £ £ per cent, 

1915 1,875,251} 853,434 756,464 93,019 849,483 3,951 0-21 
1916 2,905,985) 1,049,212 902,663 143,479 | 1,046,142 3,070 0-10 
1917 | 3,421,687| 1,266-398 | 1,085,776 138,678 | 1,224,454) . 41,944 1-22 
1918 3,731,639] 1,480,425 | 1,259,738 159,232 | 1,418,970 11,455 0°31 
1919 3,518,025) 1,475,526 | 1,310,025 185,143 | 1,495,168 |(—) 19,642] (—) 0°56 
1920 4,240,607) 2,414,448 | 2,183,868 | 226,885 | 2,410,753 3,695 0:09 
1921 4,821,237) 2,194,471 | 1 970, 682 § 192,995 | 2,163,677 30,794 0°63 
1922 5,064,102) 2,394,091 2 282, 743 | 210,947 | 2,493,690 (—) 99,599] (—) 1°97 
1923 5,061,530] 2,194,073 | 1,935,276 | 234,256 | 2,169,532 24,541 0-48 
1924 | 4,890,421] 175025859 | 11255,743 | 249091 | 1,504,834! (—) 1,975|(—) 0-04 


(—) Denotes net expenditure. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation area is of a national character, and has 
therefore been treated separately. The following table shows the transactions 
te the past eight years. 


. ; zi Proportion 
Year Capital Ex- Expenditure. . — of net 
Pi tah penditure, Revenue, Workings | eet: | nisi Deficiency. ppm 
‘ . S inking ‘otal, f 
. | Expenses, Fund, etc. Expenditure. 
£ £ & £ £ £ per cent. 


1917. | 3,855,503 | 248,170) 272,080 170,428 | 442,508 | 194,338 5°04 
1918 | 4,116,941 225,297 240,442 194,153} 434,595 | 209,298 5°08 
1919 | 4,336,339 310,045 313,428 | _ 210,485} 523,913, 213,868 4°93 
1920 | 5,290,692 354,851 403,502; 235,916] 639,418 | 284,567 5°38 
1921 | 6,090,681 359,498 400,355 | 267,289] 667,644) 308,146 5:05 
1922 | 6,923,063 478,897 | 462,775 341,655 | 804,430 | 325,533 4-7 
1923 | 7,832,738 | 550,536 | 478,377 | 415,437| 893,814) 343,278 4°38 
1924 | 8,306,599 | 219,435 132,310 | 438,987} 571,297| 351,862) 4:24 


The revenue and working expenses shown are the gross amounts. For 
the year 1924 there was a net trading profit of £74,429, which, deducted 
from the interest and sinking fund liability, £488,987, gives a total loss for 
the year of £364,558. The principal losses in the year 1924 occurred in the 
House and Property Rents Accounts, the Mirrool Accommodation House, 
and the domestic water supplies, while the services which showed the best 
results were the canning factory and the dry areas. 


SpecraL Deposits anp Specra, AccouNTs. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important 
division of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
ransactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connecticn with the general finances of the State. These Funds are of great 
assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form a 
strong reserve on which the Treasurer may draw in time of need. Although 
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the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be used except for the specific 
purpose for which. they were deposited, it has been the custom for many 
years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them enables the 
Government. to effect a large saving in the interest which might otherwise 
be charged for accommodation from the banks. The following table shows 
the amount of these funds at 30th June in each year of the last decade :— 


} 
As at | As at | As at 
30th | Amount, || 30th H Amount, 30th Amount. 
June, | | June. | June 
i | 
suet, cE i ee is 
£ £ £ 


1915 , 5,259,710 1919 6,222,291 | 1922 | 17,491,833 
1916 | 5,601,471 1920: 9,848,520 | 1923 18,527,873 
1917 | 5,619,703 1921 , 13,097,856 | 1924 | 19,666,636 
1918 | 5,957,608 | i | 


The funds are divided into two classes, viz.:—Special Deposits Account 
and Special Accounts. The total of all moneys under these headings on 
the 30th June, 1924, was £19,666,636, viz., the Special Deposits Account, 
£19,089,779, and the Special Accounts, £576,857. ‘The amount at the credit 
of each account is shown in the following table:— 


Government Savings Bank of £ Union Trustee Company of Aus- 
New South Wales Deposit tralia, Limited a 20,000 
Account .» 4,242,079 | Government Dock, Newcastle— 
Government Savi ings “Bank of Store Advance Account... 87,257 
New South Wales Advances | Unclaimed Salaries and Wages 
Deposit Account sie ... 500,000 Account 9,857 
State Debt Commissioners’ | Public Trustee — Unclaimed 
Deposit Account a v=: 218,012 Balances : ek 74,477 
State Debt Trust Accounts... 199,300 | Commonwealth Advances— 
Public Works, Railways, and Settlement of Returned 
Sydnev Harbour Trust Stores | Soldiers es ae ... 9,806,059 
Advance Accounts ... .. 252,568 | Wheat Act... .. 250,000 
Industrial Undertakings we 412,514 Territory Trust Account... 370 
Sundry Deposits Account .« 1,396,024 | Metropolitan Water and Sewer- 
Municipal Council of Byaney: age Board 2 7,465 
Sinking Funds 31,457 | Hunter District Water and Sew- 
Government Railways | “"Super- erage Board... 7 15,980 
annuation Account ... ee 1,844 | State Superannuation Board ... 30,711 
Housing Fund .., ive 60,407 | Compensation Fund (Liquor 
Revenue Suspense Account is 7,841 Amendment Act) a 658,769 
Broken Hill Water Supply Sydney Harbour Bridge (Act 28 
Account 32,740 of 1922), Municipal and Shire 
Forestry (Act No. 55 of 1916) . 90,944 Rate Account.. . 13, 28¢ 
Treasury Guarantee Fund _... 22,932 | Relief to Necessitous Farmers 
Treasury Fire Insurance Fund 296,738 and Graziers ... 21,952 
Treasury Workmen’s Compen- Main and Development Roads— 
sation Fund . seg w=: 122,553 Commonwealth-cum-State ... 30,836 
“ Sobraon” Fund a Nee 10,000 | Other Accounts ... ate in 45,101 
Water and Drainage Loan Re- . 
demption Fund Ses .. 100,738 -——-—_—_ 
Elder’s Trustee and Executor Total... ...£19,089,779 
Company, Limited .., att 20,000 
Special Accounts. 
: £ | £ 
Master-in-Equity Account .., 112,361 | Prothonotary Account ... 28 4,540 
Master-in-Lunacy Account... 16,688 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 18,582 
Public Trustee Account v» 424,686 — 
Total oe ve 576,857 


Grand Total, Special Deposits and Special Accounts, £19,666,636. 
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Of the total sum of £19,666,636 at the credit of the accounts on the 30th 
June, 1924, £200,859 was invested 4 in securities; £16,637,203 was uninvested, 
but used in advances and on public account at interest, the rates allowed 
ranging from 1 to 7} per cent.; the remainder, £2,828,574, was similarly 
used, but without any interest "gllowanee, In cases where interest was 
being paid by the Treasurer on the 30th June, 1924, the rate was 3 per 
cent., with the following exceptions :— 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account ane or 54 per cent. 
Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit “AGaouut A 5 oy 
PY ‘3 Advances Deposit Account ies 4h oy, 
State Debt Commissioner’s Trust Accounts, Municipal 
Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic., No. 18) a 4 a 
Commonwealth Advance re Settlement of Returned Soldiers... 54 to 74 mer 
Commonwealth Advance, Wheat Storage Act, 1917 ses £6 7s. 4, 
Master-in-Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts... a 1 99 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Funds ... an tee 5 oy 


The average rate 5°:1606 was allowed on Industrial Undertakings Kosont 
and on Sydney Harbour Bridge Municipal and Shire Rate Account. 


On the 30th June, 1924, the funds in the custody of the State Treasurer 
were held as follow :— 


- In Banks— £ 
Special Deposits Account éus see one an «- 18,688,920 
Special Accounts .. ' ace ae ais ace w=: 576,857 

New South Wales Funded Stock sea ove se ses xt 113,750 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock. ... a eee ise ie 6,000 
Deposits on Tenders ... ats ie sir peat» vate see 55,800 
Fixed Deposits... ee ave vie“! ogi oa ved tee 200,000 
Miscellaneous Securities “Se ide Ss oP da ae 25,309 

Total ot ve iss sae .. £19,666,636 


Loan ACOoUNTS, 


The following statement shows the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1853, to the 30th June, 1924, and the 
preceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to the 30th June, 1924... ae ‘ .. £341,684, 170 
Discount, Interest, Bonus, and Charges o65 es eet .. 26,132,106 
Net amount raised... st i sae £315, 552,064 

Less Amount of Proceeds included in Public Debt, but not - 
credited to Loan Accounts Pe .. 48,194,757 
Net amount available for Public Works, etc. sis ... £272, 357,307 


On the 30th June, 1924, an amount of £131,190,196 had been redeemed, 
of which £9, 755,977 was a charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving 
£210,493,974 outstanding at the close of the last financial year. This amount 
is exclusive of the Habilities on account of the Closer Settlement Fund 
debentures, reference to which is made on a subsequent page. The aggregate 
amount of interest actually paid by the State on loans to the 30th: June, 
1924, was £145,645,547, the Hability during 1923-24 being £9,976,809. 
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The services to which the available sum of £272,357,307 was applied are 
shown in the following table. The redemptions are included in the total, as 
although they are not items of expenditure on works and services, their 
inclusion is necessary to account fully for the total expenditure. 


Reproductive Works :— £ £ 
Railways (including those under construction)... 98,976,730 
Tramways ee an ces ies iss Ai ve ~~: 11,196,005 

Water Supply ... ee veh ice we ens we - 18,128,720 
Sewerage... wei sie an wae wee ov. =—10,495,813 
Sydney Harbour Trust a ane she nt we 10,004,656 
Darling Harbour Resumptions oe ie a we -:1,842,603 
Industrial Undertakings 9. aces tee 594,374 
Housing Fund ... a ies ide ae ta i 1,003,000 


——~ 151,741,901 
Partly Productive Works :— 


Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring, etc. ... ws: 10,621,707 
Harbours and Rivers—Navigation ... sea -_ .. 6,977,246 
Roads, Bridges, and Punts ... ids sate wae is 2,604,256 

——$———— 29,203,209 
Public Buildings and Sites, etc. “its bis w» 22,718,621 
Immigration inf i : es its ie 569,930 
Public Works in Queensland prior to sepecon ‘te vee 49,855 

Services transferred to Commonwealth— 23,338,406 
Construction of Telegraph and Telephone Lines ... ee 1,297,582 
Post and Telegraph Offices... Lies See wt is "464,263 
Fortifications and Defence Works ... es sas an 1,457,536 
Lighthouses wae ae se as rc ave aes 144,288 
Customs Buildings ... nee vee ene vse tne 54,481 
Quarantine Buildings ... " os iG. 3 Tehe 18,099 
Government Dockyard = Oseketis Island . ts ss 502,988 
Naval Victualling Stores—Darling Harbour rae vee 26,450 

——— 3,965,687 . 

Redemptions :— £199,249,203 
Loans repaid under various Acts ins Ae va —81,355,460 
Treasury Bills for Loan Services see re .» 1,991,864 

—. 83,347,324 

£282, 596,527 

Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account Rae ss a »» 10,239,220 

Total... din 0 sig ava a se vv £272,357, 307 


The sum actually expended from loans on public works and services was 
£199,249,203, and an analysis shows that the proportional allocation of this 
‘amount was as follows:—Reproductive works, 76 per cent.; partly pro- 
ductive works, 10 per cent.; other, 12 per cent.; Commonwealth services, 2 
per cent. 


It will thus be seen that the proceeds of loans have been used judiciously, 
as most of the works are self-supporting, and have assisted materially in 
developing the State’s resources. 
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The loan expenditure on account of various services during each of the 
last five years ended 30th June is shown below:— 


Head of Service. | 1920. | 1921, 1922, | 1923, | 1924. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
Railways ... Sag a ..| 2,387,303 | 3,598,351 | 4,399,725) 4,177,273, 2,914,722 
Tramways... us aoe | 202,652 | 426,687 389,792] 492,012} 738,092 
Water Supply wee cat ...| 732,333.| 1,404,709 | 1,232,467) 1,366,256] 1,543,916 
Sewerage .. 310,330 | 317,890 463,611) 479,879} 567,346 
Water Conservation and ‘Irriga- 
tion a 998,459 | 1,131,896 | 1,048,613] 1,004,503). 844,121 
Harbours, Rivers, "Wharves, and i! 
Docks ... 432,231 663,842 676,642) 451,279] 400,114 
Public Works, Buildings, ete. : 
Public Abattoirs, Homebush 37,277 171,190 11,375 a3 3,000 
Other... oes 63,458 33,312 | 123,924) 310,437) 496,274 
Roads and Bridges Ps 8,088 13,555 | 320,827; 231,271) 185,578 
Pastures Protection Boards, for i 
Wire-netting ... 26,187 43,568 6,307} 39,514; 62,179 
Grain Elevator and Bulk Wheat | ; 
Handling a 643,021 | 815,556 | 548,629 778,284) 154,694 
Industrial Undertakings, includ- | 
ing Housing Fund... 453,449 320,878 80,823! 18,237 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, ' . 
ete. or ...| 1,506,246 | 1,438,456 710,437; 38,284 
Closer Settlement a ..1 1,000,000 | 2,758,000 | 1,500,000; 300,000 
Advances to Settlers for financial ; 
aid : eg . | 16,318 | 1,659,078 = i “3 94,334 
All Other Services oh ie 29,981 6,702 9,872} 112,186} 13,370 
Gross Expenditure... ...| 8,847,333 (14,503,670 | 11,523,044! 9,799,410! 8,017,740 
Less Ua to Credit of i 
Votes... e 52,428 | 102,642 | 1,080,312) 5,391] 282,260 
Net Tiiemiiane: on “Public 
Works, etc. ... £| 8,794,905 |14,701,028 | 10,442,732) 9,794,012) 7,735,480 
Loans repaid by New Loans (in- | 
cluding Treasury Bills) .. {15,181,648 995,820 | 10,311,829/10,195,119|17,426, 786 
-. Total _...._-£/23,976,558 15,696,848 | 20,754,561/19,989, 138125, 162,266 


The loan expenditure, ‘exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and re- 
newals, is shown herewith for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, in 
decennial periods from 1881 to 1920, and for the four years ended 1924: a 


During Each Period. Total at end of Period, 
+g ae 
ar Amount, Per Inhabitant. | Amount. Per Inhabitent 
£ £ os. d. £ £8, a 
1842-1880 16,316,530 | 4112 2 16,316,530 21 911 
1881-1890 | -27,639,022-| 29 8 8 | 43,955,552 | 39 3 7 
1891-1900 20,515,704 | 16 6 8 | 64,471,256 | 47 12 1 
1901-1910 26,876,468 18 0 4 91,347,724 56 11 11 
1911-1920 65,228,221 35 5 8 | 156,575,945 78 6.5 
¥1921-1924 42,673,258 19 12 1 | 199,249,208 | 90 3 1 


: = *Four years only, 

In explanation of the great increase in loan expenditure during the period 
1911-20 it: may be mentioned. that 1,372 miles of railway were opened as 
egainst. 832 in the preceding ten years, while there was enormous expendi- 
ture also in connection with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation scheme, Sydney 
Harbour Trust, the rapid. extension of water and sewerage services, the 
erection of silos and terminal elevator for handling wheat in bulk, meat 

abattoirs vas dae and. Returned Soldiers and Closet Settlement 
schemes. 

The public debt: now exoseds the total expenditure from loans on works 
and services by £11,244,771. As a general rule, loans are renewed. on. 
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maturity, and while the total of actual loan expenditure increases each 
year, the outstanding debt may be increased or reduced according to the. 
operations necessary to the flotation of new loans or the redemption of 
matured loans. 

Pusiic Dest. 


The first loans raised by. New South Wales were for the promotion of 
immigration. From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration were 
met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proceeds of land sales, but 
these proved insufficient for the purpose in 1841, and it became necessary to 
obtain additional funds. , 

It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of the 
Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture loan of £49,000 was offered 
locally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 1842 in two 
instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 53d. and 4d. per cent., 
respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Australia, as well 
as the first raised by an Australian Government. It was not until 1854 that 
a loan was placed on the London market. 

Between 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in all to £705,200, were raised 
for immigration purposes. Debentures representing £329,700 were redeemed 
from the Territorial Revenue, and the balance, £375,500, was taken over as 
a public liability upon the institution of Responsible Gov ernment. 

The Public Debt in November, 1855, when Responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenne— £ 
Immigration .. ey, sist ed ie 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’ Loan ... ists ese ase 217,509 

Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage ie wee ais = 54,900 
5 », Sydney Water Supply Sux a oy Ses 28,000 

” 3 Railways ... we see see a8 256,400 

e 3, Public Works _... re wt sis ws 21,000 
Total es w. £1,000, 809 


The following table shows the Buona “bE Publi Debt outstanding at the 
end of each quinquennial period. The growth of the debt was not rapid 
until after the year 1880, but during the next five years twenty millions and 
a half were added to the total, and in the next quinquennium approximately 
thirteen millions, The greatest absolute addition in any of the quinquennial 
periods shown was made in the five years from 1910 to 1915, when over 
thirty-five millions were added to the total, and the greatest expenditure 
relative to population in the five years 1880-85. 


Year. Amount. || Year. | Amount. Year. | Amount, 

£ £ } E s 
1842 49,500 1875 | 11,470,637 1910 | 92,525,095 
1845 97,900 1880 ; 14,903,919 1915 | 127,735,405 


1850 132,500 1885 35,564,259 1920 | 152,776,082 

1855 | 1,000,800 1890 48,383,333 1921 | 164,336,492 

1860 | 3,830,230 1895 58,220,933 1922 || 176,674,387 

1865 | 5,749,630 1900 65,332,993 1923 | 183,571,556 

1870 | 9,681,130 1905 82,321,998 1924 | 210,493,974 
' The apparently large increase in 1924 is due to the jact that loans amount- 
ing to £16,419,003 were raised for the renewal of loans amounting to 
£16,500,000, which fell due in October, 1924, and both amounts are included. 
The amount of the debt was, therefore, actually £194,074,971. 

The total debt quoted above and in subsequent tables, unless otherwise 
mentioned, is exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial Certificates issued 
under Closer Settlement Acts, the amount at 30th June, 1924, being 
£3,629,486. 
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PUBLIC DEBT ano INTEREST PAYABLE 
1895-96 to 1923-24 


220 


200 


Public Debt - 
# Totale.:. seis eeteey 
180—— Per head of population. 
— Annual Interest payable... ..—— 


QO : - 
1895 -96 1300-01 1305-06 —«F9O-1 1915-16 1920-21 1923-24 


The numbers at the side of the Craph represent £ 1000 000 of Public Debt, 
£ 100.000 of Annual Interest payable and £1 of Debt per head of population : 
% The dotted sections of the Public Debt line indicate the actual Increase in the Public Debt in 
1917-18 and 1n 1923-24, excluding amounts raised in cach of those years for the redemption or 
resiewal of loans which fell due in the following year. (See also explanation in text.) 


. 
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The following table shows the position of the public debt. as at 30th 
June, 1915, and annually thereafter. The amount at 30th June, 1918, 
includes £10,076,000 floated in February, 1918, being part of a loan of 
£12,648,477 for redemptions due 1st September, 1918, which will explain 
the difference in the amount per head for the years 1917 to 1919. Similarly 
the amount at 30th June, 1924, includes £16,419,003 raised to redeem loans 
due in October, 1924, so that the actual debt at 30th June, 1924, was 
£194,074,971. 


Redeemed. Public Debt. 


As at Debentures, . 
30th . Stock oud er oe From.General ! : 
June. ‘reasury Bills solidat Loan Account. Per 
Sold. \ apa inclading ’ Total. | Total. Head. 
. ani Fan Renewals, rE: 
£ £ £ £ £ £ sd. 


19,705 | 48,396,688 | 57,916,393 | 127,735,405 | 67 10 1 
19.705 | 51,210,713 | 60,730,418 | 130,514,018 | 68 19 
°524,105 | 52,677,796 | 62,201,901 | 138,133,347 | 72 10 


1915 | 185,651,798 5 
5 
5 
524,105 | 52,688,563 | 62,212,668 | 152,584,693 | 78 11 
6 
6 


9 
1916. 191,244,436 | 9 
1917 | 200,340,248 | 9 
1918 | 214,797,361 | 9. 
1919 | 222,340,928 | 9. 
1920 | 244,715,885 | 9. 

9 
9 
9 
9 


’ 
5) 


,664,105 |. 65,502,287 | 75,166,392 | 147,174,536 | 73 13 

696,211 | 82,243,592 | 91,939,803 | 152,776,082 | 73 16 1 
,696,211 | 83,239,412 | -92,935,623 | 164,336,492.) 78 - 2 
696,211 | 93,569,144 , 103,265,355 | 176,674,387 | 82 3 
,714,054 | 104,006,083 | 113,720,137 | 183,571,556 ) 83 15 
755,977 | 121,434,219 | 131,190,196 | *210,493,974 | 94 9 


1921 | 257,272,115 
1922 | 279,939,742 
1923 | 297,291,693 
1924 | 341,684,170 


WMO HON TH 


Including only those loans finally completed it would appear that stock 
with a face value to £319,684,170 has realised £311,779,212, or £7,904,958 less. 

In considering the figures‘relating to redemptions, only the loans paid 
off from revenue or from sinking fund can be said to be absolutely 
redeemed, as when an old loan is repaid from the proceeds of subsequent 
flotations there is merely a change in the form of liability. Up to the 
time of the war this was accompanied frequently by some reduction of the 
interest charge, but recent renewals have had to be effected at a considerable 
increase in the rate of interest. , “oe wt 


Prior to 1900 the State Government depended largely upon the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans, but during the last twenty-four 
years the requirements have been met to a much greater extent locally, as 
will be seen from the following statement, which shows the public debt on 
each register at quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1920, and for the year — 
1993-24. Stocks may be transferred at any time from London to Sydney, 
and it should be noted that the amount registered in Sydney in 1920 2nd 
1924 includes £7,400,000 advanced by the Commonwealth Goverument, which 
is repayable not later than 1925, and bears interest at 43 per cent. approxi- 
mately. ; : : 


F Registered in London. Registered in Sydney. . 
aoth June. aera rama : Total. 
Amount. i eves Amount. Froporion ‘ 
L£ per cent. £ per cent. — £ 

1900 55,060,650 84°28 10,272,343 15°72 | 65,332,993 
1905 _ 64,007,550. | 77 18,314,448 22°95 “-* 82,321,998 
1910 67,154,805 72°58 25,370,290 27°42. ~ 92,525,095 
1915 86,167,288 67-46 41,568, 117 32°54 _ 127,735,405 
1920 101,977,445 66°75 50,798,637 33°25 152,776,082 
1924 145,989,307 69°36 64,504,667 30°64 "210,493,974 


® Actual amount, £194,074,971. See page 208. 
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From the above table it will be noted that the amount of securities held 
locally at the close of the financial year 1923-24 amounted to 30°64 per cent: 
of the total indebtedness as against 3444 per cent. at the 30th June, 1923. 

The annual payments under each head for interest and for expenses of 
the public debt since 1914 are shown below :— 


Commission i 


ose ee Zeid tor | Interest and charges 
ended Re- with | Financial pac. 
30th Interest. demptions. management} Agents in 
June. . ‘ I cae neue ste | Total ‘ Per 
Ser ew sou . rt 
Stock. Wales. | Inhabitant. 
£ £ £ £ £ £os. d. 
19i4 8,881,011 | 5,632 21,171 1,039 3,908,853 22 4 
1915 4,125,600 5,688 21,394. 1,492 4,154,174. | 2 4 1 
1916 4,552,765 6,504 21,705 2,117 4,583,091 28 5 
1917 4,914,211 | 6,868 22,297 1,991 4,945,367 212 3 
1918 5,188,754 | 6,819 22,746 1,988 5,220,307 214 3 
1919 5,462,991 6,833 20,861 2,382 | 5,493,067 21510 
1920 6,030,721 6,976 20,213 4,169 | 6,062,079 219 5 
1921 | - 6,601,894 2,566 21,102 5,506 6,631,068 335 
1922 7,081,938 23,366 2,395 7,107,699 3 610 
1923 7,672,590 26,862 2,001 7,701,458 31010 
1924 | 8,423,496 26,678 2,361 8,452,535 316 6 


The interest paid during each year shown above is exclusive of payments 
on account of trust funds and special deposits held by the Government, and 
on closer settlement dehentures, while the average rate quoted is based on 
the actual liability of the public debt, redeemable at par on maturity. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the former coim- 
prising debentures and inscribed and funded stocks, and Treasury pills 
constituting the latter. The amounts outstanding, and the annual interest 
payable on the 30th June, 1924, were as follow:— 


‘Description of Stock. 
Debentures— 


Matured ... re 
Still bearing Inte 


* wee dee 


é 
rest ... ian 


Inscribed and Funded Stock— 


Matured... .. 
Still bearing Inte: 


é a 
rest ... 


Total,.Funded Debt... 


Treasury Bilis— 


Matured... 


Still bearing Interest .. 0. as 
Total, Unfunded Debt 


Total, Public Debt ... 


* Actual amount, £194,074,071, See page 208. 


Amount Outstanding. Annual Interest 
Payable. 

£ x£ 

10,350 wes 
9,873,130 525,582 

a 6,413 "tet 
192,846,781 9,082,352 
£202,736, 674 £9, 607,934 

1,260 tae 
7,756,100 368,875 
£7,757 ,300 £368,875 


~ £210,493,974* 


£9,976,809 


& 
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The following table shows the total debt outstanding on 30th June, 1924, 
at each rate of interest, and the annual amount payable thereon. 


¢ m: f kK Annual Interest 
Rate per cent. : and Balls payable. , 
£8. d. £ £ 
610 0... ae wa, 6,500,000 422,500 
6 0 0... <a see 10,551,191 633,071 
5615 0... ane bee 25,914,452 1,490,081 
510 0... vee esa 34,342,706 1,888,849 
5 611... te ue 250,000 13,365 
5 5 0... tes ae 5,661,331 297,220 
5 0 0... vee mre 33,003,385 1,650,169 
414 6... ate wie 7,400,000 349,342 
410 0... sie ae 16,981,384 764,163 
4 0 0... tee us 20,806, 034 832,241 
315 0 1,500,000 56,250 
310 0 30,518,456 1,068,146 
3.0 0... an wee 17,047,072 511,412 
Matured... ee ves 17,963 ie 
Total ae ... £,210,493,974* £9,976,809 


* See note on page 210, 


The whole of the loans on which the interest rate is higher than 4 per 
cent. have been floated since 1914; those at the highest rates are the most 
recent, 

The rate given for the £7,400,000 outstanding at £4 14s. 5d. per cent. is 
approximate only, as it has not been fixed definitely. 


Dates of Maturity. 


The dates of repayment of the public debt extend to 1963, and the sums 
falling due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows the due dates and the amount re- 
payable in London and in Sydney :— 


. Registered in— 
Due Date. 7 Total. 
i London, | Sydney. 
£ £ £ 
Matured ss 10,350 7,614 17,964 
Minimum date expired ive 7,395,208 7,395,208 
1924-25 tae .-| 16,419,002 | 10,427,658 26,846,660 
1925-26 . wwe is ee 3,083,331 3,083,331 
1926-27 wee | 5,996,800 | 12,616,067 18,612,867 
1927-28 eee «| 4,999,300 1,310,911 6,310,211 
1928-29 oa noe as 247,649 247,649 
1929-30 wae aes wee 165,040 165,040 
1930-31 fea Ee es 3,268,170 3,268,170 
1931-32 ae gfe ist 4,288,242 4,288,242 
1932-33 ee ...| 12,992,904 5,177,415 18,170,319 
1933-34 _ ..( 12,635,846 3,364,699 16,900,545 
1934-35 ie «| 4,981,168 | 10,823,716 15,804,879 
1935 -36 axe ...| 12,430,613 69,387 12,500,000 
1940-41 ue | 16,064,055 435,945 16,500,000 
1942-43 te ..-| 3,998,550 501,450 4,500,000 
1943-44 aes ae +f 500,000 500,000 
1945-46 ae ..| 10,999,700 300 11,000,000 
1950-51 ae ...| 12,067,428 182,572 12,250,000 
1955-56 ade ...| 22,000,000 wee 22,000,000 
1962-63 we eee] 10,392,396 107,604 | 10,500,000 
Permanent... sac 1,200 1,500 2,706 
. Interminable .., 203 aes 530,189 530,189 
Total see £] 145,989,307 | 64,504,667 |*210,493,974 


* See note on page 210, 
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The latest due date has been given, but in several cases the loans may 
be redeemed earlier, subject to the Government giving notice to that 
effect, at periods ranging from three to twelve months. 


The following statement shows the loans to be renewed during the next 
five years in London and Sydney, at each original rate of interest :— 


Amounts repayable in-- 
- Rate of Interest 
Date of Maturity. a 
tee reg ae per cent. London. Sydney. ~ Total. 
£8. d £ £ £ 
1924-5 ... 300 oo 420,320 420,320 
310 0 16,419,003 | 80,997 16,500,C00 
400 se 89,544 89,544 
414 5 4,316,669 4,316,669 
55 0 | 1,520,133 1,520,133 
510 0 i 3,999,995 3,999,995 
Total 16,419,003 10,427,658 26,846,661 
1925-6 ... 414 5 3,083,331 3,083,331 
ts a : _ a 
1926-7 ... 410 0 977,384 977,384 
500 | a 3,821,242 3,821,242 
510 0 5,996, 800 1,903,2C0 7,000,00C 
515 0 a 6,814,241 6,814,241 
Total 5,996,800 | 12,616,067 18,612,867 
| 1 
1927-8 ... 410 0 | 4,999,300 700 5,000,000 
500 | a 36,000 | 36,000 
5 611 | 250,000 | 250,000 
515 0 | 1,024,211 . 1,024,211 
Total | 4,999,300 ° 1,310,912 6,310,211 
} ‘ j 
1928-9 410 0 | 4,000 4,000 
5 0 0 32,200 32,200 
510 0 28,300 28,300 
6 6 0 183,149 183,149 
Resi A a! ‘ a ee. 
Total “ 247,649 247,649 
an | saat 
Total for 5 years 27,415,103 | 27,685,616 55,100,719 
| 
| 


Total Indebtedness of the State. 


The amounts shown in preceding tables do not represent the total Habilities 
of the State Government, as they are exclusive of Debentures and Minis- 
terial Certificates issued for the purchase of estates under Closer Settlement 
Acts, Advances by the Commonwealth Government, Trust Funds and Special 
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Deposits used by the Treasurer, and payments on Bank Accounts still to. be 
transferred. Details of these items are shown below, and the corresponding | 


figures for 1923 are inctuded for purposes of comparison. 


Liabilities. As at tet June,|As at Sree ages 
£ £ 
Public Debt : aa hs ..., 183,571,556 | 210,493,974 
Less amount raised to redeem loans 
maturing Ist October, 1924.. 16,419,003 
183,571,556 | 194,074,971 
Closer Settlement Debentures... 4,297,650 3,619,200 
Ministerial Certificates.. ves i 10,286 10,286 
Net Overdraft on Public Accounts, 
exclusive of Special. Deposits 13,846,646 | 14,397,141 
Amounts not transferred to Public! 
Accounts 731,757 564,199 
Total Indebtedness .| 202,457,895 | 212,665,797 
Per Head of Population ... £92 8 1] £95 8 9 


On the 30th June, 1924, the liabilities of the State, as shown above, were 
£212,665,797, but this amount should be decreased by advances to be repaid 
under the headings shown below :— 


£ 
Country Towns Water Supply ... 1,644,214 
Country Towns Sewerage and Drainage 537,069 
Water and Drainage Trusts 117,841 
Other Services 174,100 
Total ... a ane ese Me +. £2,473,224 


There is also the property transferred to the Federal Government, valued 
at £3,965,687, on which interest is paid at 84 per cent. per annum, and the 
amount at credit of the Sinking Fund, £429,212, so that the net liability is 
reduced to £205,797,674, and there is a further set-off in the balance repay- 
able by settlers under Closer Settlement Acts, which amounts to approxi- 
mately £10,500,000. . - 


Cost of Raising Loans. 


The charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the former charges } per cent. per £100 of stock on all 
loan issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and manage- 
ment of stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends; while the 
latter charges + per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar. ser- 
vices. Stock to the value of £22,067,460 only is now ‘held by the Bank of 
England, while the London and Westminister Bank holds -£98,307,515. In 
Sydney the Bank of New South Wales and the Commercial Banking 
Oompany of Sydney (Limited) transact all Government banking: business. 
The former acts as the financial agent for the State in Victoria, and 
undertakes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on: loeal debentures 
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and funded stock. The Treasury directly conducts the operations connected 
with the issue of New South Wales Funded Stock and Treasury Bills, and 
no loeal loan has been underwritten. 


The following statement shows the charges for the negotiation of loans 
floated during the period 1914 to 1924, inclusive of the accrued interest 
and bonuses allowed to investors. Local Debentures and Treasury Bills. have 
not been included, as those disposed of in Sydney are usually sold at par, 
and little expenditure, if any, is incurred, while the securities under these 
headings negotiated in London are generally for short periods pending the 
flotation of long-dated loans. 


Charges, etc. 


Paid to , Expenses 
Tnvestors— | Broker- PereiMot 
Interest age and ross 
‘ Bonusand | Under. | Total. | Proceeds, 
and other] © sion. Di t biting 
Expenses, iscount | writing. 
' Bonus. 


| 
Year | Amount of |} Groi Sta 
when ross amp 


Floated | Principal. ‘| Proceeds. | Duty, | Bank { 
: Postage, | Commis- 


| £ £ £ £ £ i £ i £ £s8d 
Issued in London. 


1914 , 7,500,000! 7,312,500} 46,875 18,750 55,473 115,270 | 236,368 


331 
1915 | 7,009,000) 6,985,000) 23,310 | 17,500 | 9,015 108,553 | 156,378 | 2 441 
1917 | 2,560,000 2,500,000/ 3,005 | 6,250 | 14,389 | 98,650 | 62,384 | 2 911 
1918 | 19,076,000 | 19,001,000/ 42,185 | 47,690 | 41,219 | 292,007 | 354071 | 117 3 
1919 3,000,000 | 2,985,000} 4,295 | 7,500 | 7,881 44,386 | 64,062 | 2 211 
1919-20 5,000,000/ 4,910,000) 6,918 | “12,500 | 11,240 68,995 | 99,653 | 20 7 
1920-21 | 6,500,000} 6,500,000/ 73,198 | 16,950 i 99,486 | 119,644 | -90¢47g | 8 9 1 
| 3,000,000! 2,8e5,000 9,735 7,500 | 3,597 51,851 | 72,613 | 210 8 
voet-22| aaee| 
7,000,000 | 6,790,000; 4,519 | 17,500 , 9516 | 103,262 | 197,707 | 137 8 
eet 5,000,000 | 4,750,000 | 16,703 12,500 | 2,595 74,827 | 106,625 | 2 411 
aca 4,000,000 | 3,900,000 * » * * e ® 
ne 16,000,000 | 6,000,000) 2,933 | 15,000 4,£08 | 88,344 | 110,785 |. 11621 
ronsss { 22,000,000 | 22,000,0°0 * * -* * * * 
‘Issued in Sydney. 
1914 532,056 | 682,056 |) f 1,300 {| 1,300; 0 441 
1917 | 1,770,154 | 1,770,154 | 2110 | 2410 | o 4 g 
1918 979,313| 979,218 | Nil. Nil. Nil 
1919. | 4,489,367 | 4,499,867 | a, . ¥5 
1919-20 | 14,778,156 | 14,778,186 | | oe ; 20,600 | 20,000 | 0 2 8 
1920-21 | 5,809,000] 5,309,000 | | 12,000 | 12,c00 | 0 4 6 
1921-22. | 8,817,997 | 8,817,927 | 10,460 | 10,400 | 0 2:4 
1922-23 | 7,198,551 | 7,198,551 | | 18,750 | -18,750 | 0 5 83 
1922-24 | 16,194,377 | 16,194,377 j {17050 | 17,050 | 0 2 1 


* Not available, 


The Sydney sales take place at the ‘Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
for every £100 of stock, and a commission of 4 per cent. is allowed -when a 
broker is engaged. The cost of negotiation for issues.in Sydney during the 
-past ten years was about 2s. 10d. per £100 of gross proceeds, whilst the 
average charges for London loans, including underwriting, were £2 5s. 9d. 

*64109—B 
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Stock QUOTATIONS. 


The average market prices of stock in Sydney are shown in the following 
table for each month of the year 1923-24, the figures being taken from the 
Sudney Stock and Share List. 


Date. ae per | 5} per | 5h per | 5 per 3h per | 3 per 
; cent, cent. cent. ; cent. cent, cent, 

. | 
1923— | £ £ £ £ ££ 
July vs ane 1015 | 1008 | 100 * 7 |) 60 
August... | 101 | 1003 { 994] * 70h | 62 

| | 
September a 4 1005 | 1004 99 * 70 | 6h 
October .. .... 1008 | 99g} 99 | * 70 «60 

er j 
November we) 994 994 984 i * | 60 
December... .... 995} 99 | * 954 | 71°) 60 

1924— | | 
January ... wel 998 99 * * 70 * 
February... ... 998} 994} * * | 67k | 60 

j | 

March... 100 99g} * * | 674) 58 
April ei | 993 992 * * | 674 €0 
May ws, 100 992} 994| 974 68 60 
June. a 10) | 99%} 99h) * | 69 58 


* No. quotation. 


The only London prices available for the twelve months ended 30th June, 
1924, as shown in the Heonomist, relate to the 53 per cent. stock, which was 
qguoted in July, 1923 at 1004, and in August at 1003. Between September, 
1923, and June, 1924, the price was either par or 101. 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funns. 


Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, the 
State Debt Commissioners’ Board was constituted, the members being the 
Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Under Secretary for Finance and Trade; and the Board controls certain 
trust funds and special accounts. The original Act provided for a general 
sinking fund, and a sum of £350,000 was paid each year to the credit of the 
fund, while under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional 
£50,000 was required to be transferred to the fund whenever a sufficiently 
jarge surplus enabled this to be done.. The Commissioners apply the credit 
balance in purchasing or paying-off stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and 
they are empowered to invest the moneys in approved securities. The State 
Debt and Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provided that where at 
the close of a year there is a deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account 
the Commissioners shall repay any amount, not being greater than such 
deficiency, which had been issued from the fund to the Commissioners during 
the year. Since the last-mentioned Act was passed the amount. of £350,000 
has. been paid to the Commissioners each year, and has been returned to the 
Treasury. 
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The transactions under the Act for the financial year ended the 30th 
June, 1924, were as follow :— 


RECEIPTS, £ £ 
Balance brought forward from 1922-23... £55 ves 441,844 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue ‘Fund . oe ost 350,000 
Country Towns Water Supply ses os vee we . 10,055 
Country Towns Sewerage... eh Sie sic as .. =: 2,870 
12,925 
Interest—Funded Stock sts he wo -7,862 
Deposit with Colonial Treasurer... Sc - . = 6,845 
13,707 
Total =... ies ae se a ~"¢818, 476 
; EXPENDITURE. £ £ 
Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund .. See 350,000 
Redemption of Funded Stock : be eat ar tet 3 39,264 
Balauce carried forward to 1923-24 
Invested in N.S.W. Funded Stock .., ee ie vee 211,136 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer. ... esis bee 218,012 
On Account Current Ure aks ees Yes oe 3 64 
———— 429,212 


Total... eee or tee -- £818,476 


FinanciAL. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The relations between States and Commonwealth are such that neither 
can truly gain by obtaining advantage over the other. The affairs of each 
are so intertwined that if one be hampered the other must be affected also, 
and the development of Australia, on which both are dependent, will be 
retarded. 

One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was the determination of the 
relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the proceeds 
of taxation from Customs and Excise. Each of the two governing powers 
was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently no difficulty 
arose in this respect; but the power to impose tariffs through Customs and 
Excise duties, formerly exercised by the State, was at Federation vested 
in the Commonwealth Parliament. Hence it became necessary to decide 
some proportion of the revenue derivable from these sources of indirect 
taxation which should constitute by legal right the share of the States qua 
States in these imposts. 

From the time when the Federal Constitution was under discussion to the 
time when the Surplus Revenue Act was passed in 1910, it was universally 
admitted that in any arrangement between the Commonwealth and the 
States the proportion of Customs and Excise Revenue to be retained by the 
one, and the proportion to be handed back to the other, should be based on 
the respective needs of each. Practically the only difference of opinion was 
whether expenditure on such services as it has been the public policy of the 

_ States or Commonwealth to undertake, and which are called “ Business 
Undertakings” in New South Wales, should be included in the “ needs,” 
or whether it should be premised that they should pay for themselves. 

It was in recognition of these needs that it was provided by section 87 
of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, popularly known as the “ Braddon ” 
clause, that during the first ten years of the existence of the newly-created 
Australian Commonwealth there should be returned not less than three- 
fourths of the net revenue from Customs and Excise to the State in which 
it was received; also, that such proportion should continue to be returnable 
after the ten-year period until the Commonwealth Parliament should decide 
what other disposition of these revenues should be made. 
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During the early years of the experience of the Commonwealth the ques- 
tion of the policy to be pursued at the expiry of the period of ten years 
named in the Braddon clause was not immediately pressing, because (1) the 
needs of the Federation had not become sufficiently urgent to cause a neéces- 
sity for appropriating the full quarter allocated for Commonwealth require-- 
ments until ist July, 1908, and (2) the fact that a term of years had yet to 
ensue before a fresh arrangement could be made under the Constitution, 
tended to the postponement of the determination of a question which was 
fully recognised to ke intricate and difficult of solution. 


Towards the close of the ten-year period, however, it became evident that 
more revenue would be required to enable the Federal Government to fulfil 
its assigned functions.. A number of conferences were held, but until the 
year 1909 a definite agreement was not reached. In that year it was agreed 
that the amount to be returned should be 25s. per head of population, ané 
the original proposal was that the Constitution should be altered to provide 
that payment. At.a referendum, however, the proposal was defeated by a 
gsmali majority, and the Surplus. Revenue Act of 1910 was passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament. The Act provides that for ten years, from Ist 
July, 1910, and thereafter, until Parliament provides otherwise, the Com- 
monwealth shall pay to each State by monthly instalments an annual sum 
amounting to 25s. per head of its population. 


This measure was a temporary expedient, and the matter has been dis- 
cussed at length by representatives of the Government of the Common- 
wealth and of the States many times without reaching finality. A con- 
ference of Premiers was held in May, 1920, and continued in July, and 
other meetings were subsequently held, but although the parties arrived at 
satisfactory agreements upon’ several important matters, some involving 
heavy expenditure, they were unable-to agree upon the two most important 
questions of finance, namely, the co-ordination of borrowing, and the per 
capita payment to the States. 

At a conference between Ministers of the Commonwealth and the States,. 
which was held at Melbourne: in May-June, 1923, the Commonwealth 
Government proposed that, for a period of five years, and thereafter until 
the Parliament otherwise provided, it should relinquish portion of its field 
of direct taxation by ceasing to collect tax from all individuals whose 
ineomes. were £2,000 a year or less, and by granting an exemption of £2,000 
to other individuals; in consideration of this action. the States were asked. 
to agree to the cessation of the per capita payments’ and to forego the: 
interest now being paid by the Commonwealth on transferred properties. 

The States proposed: that— 

(1) The Commonwealth should retire from the field of income taxation. 

(2) Contingent on this being done, the States would relinquish claim 
to any share in Customs and Excise Revenue, and, if necessary, | 
recoup. the Commonwealth, on an equitable basis, loss of revenue 
to the Commonwealth under these proposals, the amount payable 
in each year by the several States to. be determined. in. conference 
with the Prime Minister. ; ; 

(3). This arrangement to. be embodied. in a ten years’ agreement 
between the Commonwealth and the States. 


After discussion the Commonwealth amended its proposal and offered: to 
abolish entirely taxation of individual incomes, and to operate only: in the: 
field of Company Taxation, undertaking not to. collect more than the: 
equivalent of 2s. 6d. in the £ on the total profits of companies. Later: 
the Conference discussed the matter informally in committee, when the 
Prime Minister outlined the following proposals, which, upon resumption of 
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the Conference, were accepted in principle by four States—Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Australia. New South Wales dissented 
and Tasmania was not represented. The proposals were :— - 


For the period of five years from the Ast. July, 1923: 

1. The Commonwealth was not to levy any income tax on any 
incomes except those of companies. : 

2. The income tax levied by the Commonwealth on the income of 
companies was not tio exceed 2s. 6d. in the &£. ; 

3. No interest was to be paid by the Commonwealth to the State on 
properties transferred to the Commonwealth under section 84 
of the Constitution. 

4. No payment was to be made by the Commonwealth to the States: 

_under the Surplus Revenue Act, 1910, 
5. The Commonwealth was to make payments to the States upon the 
following basis caleulated with regard to each State:— > 
(a) i. The amount of the payments made to the States. 
under the Surplus Revenue Act, 1910. 
ii. The interest on properties transferred from the 
States, 
ili.. The amount of tax on the incomes of companies 
collected by the States, 
(b). i. The amount of tax on the incomes of companies. 
collected by the States in excess of an average of 
1s. 8d. in the £. . 
ii. The amount of Commonwealth income tax collec-- 
tions in the State, other than taxes on the incomes 
of companies. 3 
Where, in regard to any State, the total of the amount calculated: 
under paragraph (b) ‘did not exceed the total of the amounts 
calculated under paragraph (a) by £100,000 the Commonwealth was. 
to pay to the States the sum necessary to produce an excess of 
£100,000. 


. The proposals have not been brought into operation in any of the States,. 
but agreements have been made between the Commonwealth and each 
State, excepting Western Australia, for the collection in the State of the 
Commonwealth and State taxes by one authority, namely, the State Com-. 
missioner of Taxation, thus effecting a great saving and obviating. the 
necessity for separate returns. Under a somewhat similar agreement the 
Commonwealth has collected the taxes in Western Australia. since 1921. 


_ With reference to the co-ordination of borrowing, the Commonwealth 
Government proposed that there should be a Loan Council, consisting of the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth and the .Treasurer of each State. Its 
functions would be to determine the order in which the Commonwealth, the 
States, and the various public bodies created by the State Legislatures 
should come upon the market within Australia, and to advise each Treasurer 
as to the rate of interest and the other terms upon which local loans should 
be floated. The States supported the proposal for the establishment of a 
Loan Council, but with power to act in an advisory capacity only, and this 
proposal was adopted. It was considered desirable by the States and agreed 
- to by the Commonwealth that a Sinking Fund, or Redemption Fund, of 

not less than one-half per cent. should be established in connection with 
all new loans. , . 


It was resolved also that, providing all the States and the Commonwealth 
have passed the necessary validating legislation, interest on-all loans-issued - 
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after the 3ist December, 1923, be subject to taxation. The Commonwealth 
Parliament almost immediately passed an Act making the interest on all 
loans raiséd in Australia after 31st December, 1923, subject to Common- 
wealth income tax. 

It was arranged in July, 1924, that the Commonwealth should raise all 
the new loan money required in Australia by the States. Each Government, 
however, will continue to arrange its own loans in London, but to a limited 
extent, and will make its arrangements for conversion after consultation 
with the Australian Loan Council. 

It is interesting to consider the following table, which shows, taking the 
combined expenditure of the Commonwealth and States on administrative 
or governmental functions, that is, exclusive of business undertakings, the 
proportion of the total expenditure which was incurred by the States and 
by the Commonwealth in 1901-2, the first year of the Commonwealth, in 
1909-10, the year before the commencement of the Surplus Revenue Act, in 
1918-14, the year ‘before the War, and in 1923-24, the latest year. The 
expenditure by the Commonwealth on war services in 1923-24 has not been 
included, as there was no similar expenditure in the earlier years. The 
table shows also the proportion of Customs and Excise revenue retained by 
the Commonwealth in each of those years :— 


| Proportion of Total 


Expenditure (exclusive of | Proportion. of 


Customs and 


Year. Business Undertakings). Excise retained 
é By States. | By Ak aaa ‘Commodwesit. 
per cent, per cent. | per cent. 
1901-02...) 85 | 
* 1909-10 79 2 | 8 
1913-14 73 7 | 86 
1923-24 67 33 | 80 


The following statement shows the extent to which the States’ revenues 
rare dependent on the per capita payments from the Commonwealth. It 
-gives the proportion per cent. from the revenue (excluding business under- 
takings) of each State from the principal sources in 1923-24, and it is 
‘obvious that if the Commonwealth payments were reduced materially the 
“States could balance their accounts only by severe economy or by heavy 
increases in taxation. The receipts of business undertakings have beer 
excluded on the assumption that the charges for those services should be 
fixed to meet the expenditure. 


Proportion of Revenue obtained from— 


State. = _ : 
pn Taxation. Land. iotuer Total. 

per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. | per cent, 
New South Wales ... 18-4 53°6 13-0 15-0 100 
Victoria : iss 211 46°8 40 28°1 | 100 
Queensland ., 13°0 46°9 19-7 — 20°4 100 
South Australia 16°6 47-0 75 28°9 100 
Western Australia ... 15:4 32°4 12°8 39°4 100 
Tasmania ae 22:9 59°7 5:3 12°] 100 
All States as 17°8 48°5 113 22°4 100 


The next statement shows the 
of. the States and of the Common 
to show the relation of the vario 
to the Commonwealth. 
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principal items of revenue and expenditure 
wealth for the year 1923-24, and is included 
us States to each other, and of all the States 


! 


New 
; 7 . Queens- | South | Western | . All Common- 
Heading. oe Victoria, land. | Australia. Australia, Tasmania. States, wealth. 
Revenue. 
£ £ & £ £ £ _& & 
GoVERNMENTAL—~ ; | 
Payments by Common- 
wealth .. a -+| 2,738,725 | 2,014,746 | 1,004,892 650,453 558,570 | $356,565 7,823,951 ae 
| 
Taxation— a | Paes a PE Re a lege ery 
Customs and Excise .. % or ae 35,750,784 
Income Tax 4,378,519 | 1,702,488 | 2,300,044! ‘94,288 719,160 | 481,271 |10,420,760 | 11,057,555 
1 | { 
Land Tax 2,653 412,165 445,874 184,226 71,449 120,657 | 1,237,029 | 2,080,127 
| { 
Probate Duties .. 956,457 798,315 | *685,528 191,373 66,969 71,750 | 2,770,392 | 1,320,911 
Other... 2,655,497 | 1,563,195 | 185,756, 571,888! 815,989} 304,682] 5,596,957| 692,106 
Total Taxation -| 7,988,131 | 4,476,158 3,617,202 | 1,841,720 | 1,178,567 928,360 |20,025,138 | 50,852,483 
- i i 
Land... as 1,929,703 884,151 | 1,514,555 292,584 462,657 | 83,290 |- 4,666,940 ng 
\ i 
Other Public Services .. 1,068,886 733,344 | 162,528 622,696 771,048 © 76,665 | 8,435,167 255,747 
: Other Revenue 1,163,453 | 1,955,040 1,414,897 508,970 654,195 111,575 | 5,808,060 | 4,919,546 
Total Governmentalj14,888,898 9,563,489 | 7,714,004 ; 8,916,423 | 3,620,037 1,556,455 [41,259,256 | 56,027,776 
Business Undertakings .. |22,462,911 113,006,491 5,714,036 | 5,015,917 | 4,245,558 891,222 [51,336,135 | 9,989,427 
Total Revenue _ , .'37,551,809 [22,560,930 13,428,040 | 8,932,840 | 7,885,595 | 2,447,677 192,595,391 | 66 017,203 
Expenditure. 
GOVERNMENPFAL— 
Administraiive and De-| “ 
Partmental __-. _ ..-/12,977,166 | 6,877,287 | 4,445,629 | 2,921,202 | 2,471,967 | 865,084 (30,258,285 18,196,780 
Interest, excludicg Busi- 
ness Undertakings .. 2,239,395 | 1,589,601 | 1,444,787 942,694 | 1,440,127 504,095 | 8,160,699 | 1,187,678 
Sinking Fund and Re- 
demptions wae be * 402,435 | 217,814] 175,488] 125,134/ 88,116 | 1,008,987 40,116 
Defence 2 ie vis Bai 8,514,180 
War Services, including 
Pensions and Interest. . . rf a a 28,770,106 
Total Governmental 15,216,561 | 8,569,323 | 6,108,230 | 4,039,384 | 4,037,298 | 1,457,245 39,427,971 151,708,860 
pelo ES ype Dg a ES nie Ve: ee 
Business UNDERTAKINGS— : 
Working Expenses - -/15,161,590./ 9,690,894 | 4,990,749 | 3,238,278 | 2,788,809 748,957/36,619,277 | 8,168,066 
Interest and Sinking . 
Fund os a --| 6,873,268 | 4,073,497 2,816,353 | 1,707,937 | 1,268,716 452,180 |16,691,951 533,649 
Total Business s 
Undertakings  . 22,034,858 |13,764,591 | 7,307,102 | 4,046,215 | 4,057,525 | 1,201,187 [58,311,298 8,701,715 
New Works .. . 7 es < . a 629,510 
‘Payments to States... é ‘ bes 2 sa Cae, 7,314,538 
= ——_—— i ees — 2 : e 
Total Expenditure 37,251,419 baci aaa 8,985,599 | 8,094,753 | 2,658,382 (92,739,199 | 68,354,626 


* Includes other Stamp Dut: 


ies—not shown separately, 


 f Includes £85,000, special grant. 
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The amounts shown as expended as interest on capital expenditure of 
business undertakings were known absolutely in some of the States, but 
were estimated for the other States, where the information was not known 
definitely, on the assumption that the average rate of interest on the whole 
public debt was the rate on the loan expenditure of these undertakings. 


The administrative and departmental services of the State comprise suck 
important matters as education, hospitals and charities, police and law, 
local government, lands, mines, agriculture, forestry, and navigation (part) ; 
and of the ‘Commonwealth, invalid and old age pensions, maternity allow- 
anees, defence, navigation (part), and trade and customs. 


Relatively to population, the heads of revenue and expenditure. of each 
State separately, of all the States combined, and of the Commonwealth, in 
1923-24 are as follow :-— 


‘ Per head: of population. 
Heading. Nae : yo i 
i Victor} Queens- South | Western ‘ All Common- 
aed Victoria. | “land. | Australia. Australia, Tasmania. | States. | wealth. 
“3 i 
; Revenue, 
- GOVERNMENTAL— £€sas djs dj; f£5 d/E8. da) Ra dpLs A/Ls Ales da 
Payments by Common- 4 y 
wealth .. ae «| 14 9; 14 9] 149!) 14 9) *T1t 7] 112 6| 15 6 . 
Taxation— 7 ; i 
Customs and Excise ..)  .... ss tbe ced astiet Lu tees hae ar 64 4 
Income Tax a --| L19 7 1-10; 216 8: 1%41 207 119 5! 116 38 118 5 
Land Tax ee saul) Feges 05 0; 011 0/ 0 7:6! 04 Of O11 0; O 4 4) O7 1 
Probate Duties .. -| 9 8 S|] 0 910) O16 11 07.3; 0 310} 06 6/ 09 8: 047 
Other ar as --| 14°00 019 3 04 7! 14110; 017n 1 710 019 6| 02 5 
Total Taxation ..| 312 3 215 1 49 2! 310 2 264) 4 4 9 39 9 i 8.16 10 
Sener arene: | S ‘a —= i 
Land.. «| O17 6 04 9 117 4! 011.2 161 07 8 016 3 tees 
Other Public Servi ices | 0 9 9 0 9 0 040:13 9 ! 23 7 07 0 01111) 0 O11 
Other Revenue... «| 010 6) 1 4 1) 11411] 019 5 | 1% 0| 010 2| 10 8 i O17 1 
Total Governmental] 614°9; 517 8; 910 2 i 7 983 10 47) 7 21) 7 388 | 9 14 10 
. ant —— oe { panei ers oe ——— 
- Business Undertakings ..)10 3 3) 8 0 1; 7 O11 ; 931 2:12 6 of 4 1 4] 818 9 i 114 9 
Total Revenue ..) 1618 0/1317 9) 1611 1 |17 0 5) 22 4 7/i1 3 5| 16 2 5 ‘119 7 
} ! { i 
Expenditure 
» GOVERNMENTAL— \ 
Administrative and De- j 
-partmental a 517 5) 4 O11; 5 9 7| 511 4| 619 9! 319 Oj) 5 5 4) 3:3 8 
Interest, excluding Busi- H t : 
Ness Undertakings =| 10 3/ 019 7/115 8] 1151i) 4 2 5! 2660/18 5; O4t 
Sinking Fund and Re- | 
demptions . 0411; 05 41069; 0 71! 08 01 0:3 6) 0 0 2 
Defence Vase snes Sats. eae fs 012 3 
War - Services, including! | | H j : ! 
Pensions and Interest... 22.00 [| wwe, | eae ead AY. asics sees ahi 501 
Total Governmental, 617 -8/ 5 5 5/710 7| 714 0/11 8 3] 613 0| 617 8| 81910 
BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS— | i ; ‘ 
Working Expenses 617 3: 519 8) 631 635) 717 8! 38 5} 6 7 611 8°65 
Interest and Sinking Fund| 8 2 2 210 21 217 1; 351!) 38 8 | 2 1 8] 218 2) 0 110 
Total: Business Un-| | i | 
dertakings" «| 919 5 89 56/90 2/] 9 8 6;11 9 4; 5 9 8{ 9 5 8| 110 3 
— | daa —- | ————. — Cate 
New Werks .. ait “laisse Gas oe eee Vly eats sane rae 62 2. 
Payments to States .. fe sats wee wee : nae Yaak 16 5 
eS |e ee een ee Ce eee | ' — 
Total Expenditure | 1617 1/ 181410} 1610 9/17 2 6 | 9217 7/12 28/16 2411/1117 8 


The payments by the Commonwealth to all the States in 1923-24 repre- 
sented 25s. 6d. per head of population, the excess of 6d. per head evar the 
258. mentioned above being due to a special payment to Western Australia, 
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and a special grant of £85,000 to Tasmania, Under the Surplus Revenue 
Act of 1910:a moiety of the special payment to Western Australia is 
deducted from the amounts payable to the States at the rate of 25s. per head, 
so that the sum actually paid to New South Wales in 1993-4 represented 
only 248. 9d. per head. 


The Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1901 empowered the Common- 
wealth to take over from the States their public debts as existing at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. In 1910°a proposed law to alter the 
Constitution so as to authorise the transfer of all the debts incurred by the 
States was ratified by means of a referendum, but no further action has 
been taken. 


The public debts of the State as at 30th June, 1924, amounted to 
£582,332,026, and of thé Commonwealth to £415,600,099, of which 
£351,997,516 was incurred on account of the war. ‘The following table 
shows the public debt of each State and of the Commonwealth, also the 
total amount of interest payable. In the statement on page 221, relating to 
the finances of the States and Commonwealth, the interest payable appears. 
partly under Governmental Services and partly under Business Under- 
takings. 


Publie Debt,f Interest Payable. 
State. : ——— }- 
Total. Per Head. Total. Per Head. 
£ £8. 4. £ £ s.d, 
New South Wales... ss +-|*210,493,974 | 94 9 8 *9,976,809 49 6 
Victoria... tee ies ...| 124,108,326 | 75 13 9 5,942,166 312 6 
Queensland... ay aes «| 91,128,596} 110 2 5 || 8,897,747 414 2 
South Australia... ie -»| 70,100,164 | 1382 10 10 3,426,958 6 9 8 
Western Australia avs «| 62,768,281; 174 3 7 2,607,416 7 49 
Tasmania ... he eats «| 23,732,685! 111 6 5 1,162,239 5 9 & 
All States... ee ...| 582,332,026 | 100 8 10 27,013,335 413 2 
Commonwealth— | . 

War Debt... Se ...| 851,997,516} 6013 0 18, 922,43) 8 5 2 
Other ... eats ait | 63,602,588 |. 1019 38 2,997,036 010 4 
Total Commonwealth ...| 415,600,099} 7112 3 21,919,467 315 6 
Grand Total -.| 997,932,125 | 172 1 1 48,932,802 8 8 8 


* Exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures. See also note."on page 210. 
t Gross amount—Sinking Funds not deducted. 
The grand total is duplicated to the extent of £29,517,900, of which 
£10,860,600 represents the value of properties transferred to the Common- 
wealth, and £18,657,300 loans raised by the Commonwealth for the States, 
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which was apportioned as follows:—Victoria, £1,980,900; Queensland, 
£6,765,300; South Australia, £4,139,800; Western Australia, £4,696,000; 
and Tasmania £1,075,300. New South Wales did not participate in the 
distribution of these loan proceeds, but, in common with the other States, 
received advances from the Australian Notes Fund. These advances are not 
included in the Public Debt of the States. 


The Public Debt of the States as shown above appears large,.but no less 
than 72 per cent. of the total amount, ranging from 58 per cent. in Western 
Australia to 84 per cent. in New South Wales, has been spent on works of a 
reproductive character, such as railways, tramways, water supply, sewerage, 
harbours, and rivers. The balance of the debt has been expended on other 
necessary works or services, namely, roads, bridges, industrial undertakings, 
promotion of agriculture, assistance to returned soldiers, aid to farmers, and 
other matters, which, although not returning direct revenue, have assisted 
in the development of the States. 


Tn so far as a comparison between the various States is concerned, the 
Victorian Public Debt, to be on the same basis as that of the other States, 
should be increased by £17,399,143, representing loans raised by the Mel- 
bourne Metropolitan Board of Works, the Melbourne Harbour Trust, and the 
Geelong Harbour Trust, to construct necessary works. Corresponding 
amounts are included in the quotations shown above for the other States, 
and if the sums referred to were added as stated, the Victorian Public 
Debt would be £141,507,469, or £87 1s. 3d. per head, and the annual interest 
thereon would be £6,790,015, or £4 3s. 6d. per head. 


RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Tux first two projects for the construction of railways in New South Wales 
originated with private compaiies, but it was soon recognised that the 
undertakings were beyond their financial resources, and the works were 
transferred to the Government. Since then it has been an established policy 
that all railways shall be under Government control, although a few private 
lines have been constructed purely for local purposes. One result of this 
policy is to be seen in the magnitude of the annual receipts and expenditure of 
the State, and in the growth of the public debt. More than 52 per cent. of 
the expenditure in 1923-24 was in connection with railways and tramways, 
and nearly 56 per cent. of the public debt has been expended in their 
construction and equipment. 

The management is in the hands of a Chief Commissioner and two 
Assistant Commissioners appointed by the Governor. There are .also four 
Area Commissioners appointed by the Chief Commissioner. The control of 
the Commissioners extends over all Government railways and tramways in 
operation, and although the construction of new lines is undertaken by the 
Department of Works, the Chief Commissioner decides the position, character, 
and suitableness of stations, etc. All railway and tramway property is 
vested in the Chief Commissioner as a body corporate. 

On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney and Parramatta, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 

The growth of the State railways may be traced in the table given below, 
and the Campbelltown to Camden, Westmead to Castle Hill, and Yass 
tramways are included, as they are worked with the railways. 


‘ Opened duri | . ned during |Total opened at 
ba he pero end ee od pened. j vie period . end of period. 

i miles. | miles, || | miles. | miles. 
1855-64 | 143 | 143 1915-19 j 858 | 4,825 
1865-74 | 260 | 403 _~—||_—1990 | 190 5,015 
1875-84 | 1,215 : 1,618 ; 1921 | 28 5,043 
1885-94 | 883 2,501 || 1999 73 | 5,116 
1895-1904 780 3,281 1923 202 | 5,388 
1905-14 686 3,967 1924 ! 205 | 5,523 


The total length of lines open at 30th June, 1924, as shown above, was 
5,523 miles, distributed as follows :—Southern system, 1,944 miles; Western, 
1,99 miles ; and Northern, 1,586 miles; and in addition there were 1,085 
mile of sidings and crossovers. S 

The progress can be gauged fairly by comparing the population and area. 
of territory to each mile of line open for traffic at different periods, In 1900 
the average population per mile of line was 482, and in 1924 it was 403, 
while the area of territory has decreased from 4,434 square miles in 1860 to 56. 
square miles in 1924, The following statement shows the extension since 1860. 


Population to each Area to each Mil Population to each! 4 vee to each Mile 
Year. mile caer of Line open. © Year. mile vena of Line open, 
No. sq. miles, No. sq. iniles, 
1860 4,979 4,434 1895 501 123 
1865 2,861 2,170 1900 482 110. 
1870 1,471 916 1905 443 95 
1875 1,360 710 1910 443 85 
1880 881 366 1915 455 75 
1885 548 179 1920 406 62 
1890 §23 142 1924 403 56 
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STATE RAILWAYS. 1BB5- 1924 
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Dupiication: oF Lines. 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision. for the rapidly extending traffic.is being made by the duplication 
of existing main lines. 

There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Orange; 
the southern line is duplicated as far as Cootamundra North Junction, 
the northern line as far as Branxton, and all the South Coast line, except 
certain tunnels. 

The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1900 :— 


At 30th June. Single, Double. Triple. Quadruple, Total. 
miles. miles. miles, miles, miles. 
1900 2,644 1582 awe 84 2, 8114 
1905 3,0795 193 aus 84 3, 280% 
1910 3,393 2414 7 82 3,643 
1915 3,6924 4064 8 273* 4,134} 
1920 4,405 567 vey 354* 015 
1924 4,8742 5982 9b 40* 5,523 


* Includes 1 mile 9 chains with five tracks, 


Cost or Raittway CoNnstTRUCTION. 


The average cost per mile open for traffic of the Government Railway 
lines, excluding expenditure for rolling stock, machinery, furniture, and 
workshops and stores, has been £13,132—an amount which is by no means 
high, considering the character of some parts of the country through which 
the lines have been carried, and the cost of labour and materials. 

The amount expended on rolling stock, etc., to 30th June, 1924, was 
£20,833,590, viz.:—Rolling stock, £16,244,199; machinery, £1,675,585 ; 
workshops, £1,340,660 ; furniture, £10,146; and stores advance account, 
£1,563,000. The total capital expenditure amounted to £93,355,167, an 
average of £16,904 per mile. The growth of the capital expenditure may be 
seen in the following table :— 


. apital expend Total capital : Capital expended | Total capital 
Period. eae ee | essere end || Period. ene period, sea end 
I j | a 
£ { £ ae £ | £ 
1855-9 1,278,416 | 1,278,416 1900-4 | 4,296,241 | 42,288,517 
1860-4 1,353,374 _ 2;631,790 1905-9 | 5,324,149 | 47,612,666 
1865-9 2,049,539 | 4,681,329 1910-4 13,652,203 61, 264,869 
1870-4 2,163,217 | 6,844,546 1915-9 15,336,722 | 76,601,591 
1875-9 3,561,949 10,406,495 1920 2,717,326 | 79,318,917 © 
1880-4 9,673,648 . 20,080,138 - 192) ; 2,985,277 | 82,304,194 
1885-9 9,759,029 | . 29,839,167 1922 | . 3,248,677 |° 85,552,871 
1890-4 6,016,104 | 35,855,271 || 1923 | 3,724,000 | 89,276,871. .- 
1895-9 2,137,005 | 37,992,276 1924-4 4,078,296 © 93,355,167 
| 


Of £93,355, 167 expended to 30th June, 1924, an amount of £659, 930° 
was provided from Consolidated Revenue, leaving a balance: of £92,695,237 
raised by debentures and stock. The net revenue for the-year ended. 30th... 
June, 1924, after paying working expenses, \ was £4,699, ee or 5-13 Per cent. 
upon: the total capital expenditure. : a 


Co.ACHING AND GoopDs Tere: 


* For the first:ten years after the opening of tke railways i in New South 
Wales the larger part of theTearning Ss was obtained from the passenger traffic, 


228. 


no doubt owing to the fact that the original lines were entirely suburban. 
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It 


was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior that 
the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal source of 


revenue. 


The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching and 


goods trattic at intervals since 


1890. 


The percentages shown include earnings 


from refreshment rooms, and from miscellaneous sources and rents, the greater 
part being classed with earnings from coaching traffic. 


| Proportion of Total Earnings. | Proportion of Total Earnings. 
Year. ended | ] | Year ended | i 
Te. | Coaching, ete. | packer tes Live i sith tune. | Coaching, ete. | Seer ea 
i 
per cent. per cent. | per cent. per cent, 
1890 | 40-2 59°8 1910 = 39°9 60°1 
1895 | 35°5 64°5 | 1915 i 44°7 55°3 
1900 38°8 61-2 1920 H 47°7 §2°3 
1905 | 39°9 | 60°1 1924 | 48-0 52°0 


Coaching Traffic. 


The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 


receipts from coaching traffic 


since 1890 :— 


| i Per head of population. 
Year ended Passenger | Gross Earnings : { 
Rua || agama. ene, eee “Cee ae ee 
| 
j No. £ No. s. d. 
1890. 17,071,945 1,041,607 15'8 i 19 3 
1895 19,725,418 1,001,107 159 16 2 
1900 26,486,873 | 1, 195, 496 19°7 17 6 
1905 35,158,150 | 1,428,190 24-4 19 10 
1910 53,644,271 ! 2) 124,292 33°6 26 7 
1915 88,774,451 3,315,294 47:1 i 35 2 
1920 114,654,660 5,714,131 56°3 56 1 
1924 128,101,184 | 6,797,888 58°0 61 6 


Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 


during the years 1919 and 1924 are shown below ; 


suburban lines inelude 


distances be 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1919. Year ended 80th June, 1924. 
Description. First | ‘Second First | “Second 
Class. | Class. Total. ! | Class | Class. Total. 
t i 
SUBURBAN LINES. i j ' { 
Ordinary Passengers wt 5,472,064 | 28,554,446 | 34,026,510 || 4,800,665 | 40,562,251 | 45,362,916 
Season ' Ticket Holders’! 
Journeys... ...._- 9,468,900 | 21,213,246 | 30,682,146 8,233,860 | 25,260,300 | 33,494,160 
Workmen’s Journeys é wee 24,833,352 | 24,833,352 | See \ 38,499,240 | 38,499,240 
i oneiaienenninananeniemmeeentticntmmmentanenmmenmseamee | renee enneeeeneenetiaemimmeeeeeeeteamemmm 
Total Passenger Journeys! 14,940,964 | 74,601,044 89,542,008 18,034,525 104,321,792 4117,356,316 
Monn ale a el oe Sar ae fee iT y fo ee 
Miles Travelled... +-/109,842,863 |551,505,794 |661,348,657 j103, 126,161 775,781,020 |878,907,181. 
Average Mileage per Pas-| i 
senget . teat 7-35 | 7:39 7:39 7-91 | 7-44 749 
Amount Received from! ; ; i 
Passengers... £272,661 935,166 | 1,207,827 || 355,806 | 1,946,271) 2,802,077 
Average Receipts per Pas-! j 
senger per mile d.! 0°60 0-42 0-44 0°83 0:60 0-63 
COUNTRY LINES. i j 
Passengers ... ar ves} 2,450,630 6,576,130 9,026,760 2,468,727 | 8,281,141 | 10,744,868 
Miles travelled vod -. {317,668,792 (388,673,795 |706,342,587 ||339,825,485 (502,428,202 842,253,687 
Average Mileage per Pas: i i 
senger ... 129-63 59°10 78°25 137-93 | 60°67 | 78°39 
Amount Received from i il 
Passengers... £) 1,126,694 | 1,199,847 | 2,326,041 |} 1,612,183 | 2,162,728 | 3,774,911 
Average Receipt per Pas- i | : 
senger per Mile 0-85 | 0-74 0-79 | 114 1:03 1:08 
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Goods Traffic. 


The following figures show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, 
especially i in recent ere — 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic. Per head of Population. 
Year ended etek be dee as 
30th June. . if 
Tonnage. | Gross Earnings. Tonnage. Gross Earnings. 
{ rT 
| £ | £84: 
1890 3,788, 950 | 1,569,356 3°35 ; 19 0 
1895 4,075,093 i 1,855,187 33 1 911 
1900 5,581,511 | 1,936,217 41 18 6 
1905 6,724,215 | 2,213,105 4-7 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 : 3,290,640 53 21 3 
1935 11,920,881 | 4,206,23 6°3 2.4 8 
1920 13,293,528 i 6,807,792 65 3 610 
W921 15,563,131 | 7,270, 856 ‘4 3.9 7 
1922 14,532,811 | + 7,953,909 | 6°8 314 9 
1923 13,801,310 | 7,888,769 G+ 312 5 
1924 | 45,693,127 8,006,275 Ey. Tl 313 3 


H 


The tonnage carried in 1923-24 was 1,891,817 tons more than in 1922-23, 
and the gross earnings were £227,506 higher. The increases were due mainly 
to the larger volume of traffic in respect of coal and coke, and of grain, flour, 
ete. ‘The next statement shows the classes of goods carried on me railways 
in various years since 1900. 


General Merchandise. _| Minerals. 
be Fl Wool Live $ hee 
ended |Grain, Flour, ool, ; Live Stock. Total Goods. 
3uthJune.| ete, Other. | j Coal one: Other; 
(Upsoumey). j i paneer 


19C0 | 361,052 | 1,151,564) 84,678 188,595 3,406,769 338,853 5,531,511 
1905 | 522,755 | 1,398, a3 90,572 | 

1910 | 608,405 | 2,100,203 138,779 
1915 | 482.876 | 2,849,908 132,895 
1920 | 764,457 | 3,685,983 117,171 
1921 | 1,216,834 | 3,375,443 93,760 


t f ‘ 
i i { | 

Tons. F Tons. , Tons. = ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1 


174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | Ce 215 
463,669 | 4,553,965 | 528,017 | 8,393,038 
849,604 | 6,649,704 | 955,894 | 11,920,881 
900,933 | 6,732,859 | 1,092,123 | 13,293,528 
732,804 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 15,563,131 
1922 / 1,651,994 | 3,350,796 , 128,085 | 603,067 | 7.491,001 | 1,307,868 | 14,532,811 
1923° | 827,775 3,572, 401, 124 ,033 | 736,895 | 7,154,346 | 1,385,860 | 13,801,310 
1924 | 1,175,533 | 3,653,111 | 7, 597 | 742,611 | 8,501,944 | 1,508,331 | 15,693,127 

| 


The following table contains information relating to ton mileage in 1915, 
and later yearr. “Ton-mileage” is the product of the Icad in tons and the 
distance in miles over which the load is carried :— 


Y < | 
| Earnings, | Average | 


¥ | Density 
Year : * Freight- 2 ‘ hon epee pe 
Goods T . 1 f pee A g E. g of ‘Trafft 
ended | OS eage, || TORS, |gietamiles; Ihaniage, | PAYNE | “hiteg | por ‘ton per aver. 
June. (009 omitted.) (99 omitte d.) ‘ieee ‘ea nee per Ton. | mile. aoe 
i | 
| £ i Tons. | | d. Tons. 
1915 10,321 11,669 916,923 3,633,613) 88°84 | 73°6L 0°95 226,010 
1920 11,698 13,010 } 1,394,099 6,106, 563 119-17 [107-35 1 03 280,729 
1921 11,491 | 15,262 | 1,418,386 | 6,601,914, 123-43 | 92-94 119 | 282, €03 
1922 ' 10,508 | 14,197 | 1,365,961 7,851,887) 130-00 | 96°22 1°38 | 260,049 
1923 | 9,871. | 33,567 | 1,186,288 7,781,788; 118:35 | 83°95 160 | 224,417 
1924 11,322 | 15,516 | 1,392,390 7,976,077, 122-98 ; SO-74 1:37 | 255,005 
| | : 


* Exclusive of coal, ete, on which shunting charges only were coliected, 
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Information relating to passenger mileage from 1915 onwards is contained 
in the.following table :— 


! Average 
Average Average oe 
Number|;. Average Density of 
ended ‘Traine Joumeye. |senger Miles,| Amount re-| of Pas- Doras. Recelpt |p, P| Tratic per 
30th | age. (000 (000. . 5000 2 selva from sengers Soricer per Pas- denger mierase 
‘ : . agsengers. | carrie: senger 2 ile 
June. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) ta per ool Mile. Jour- Worked. 
Train, y ney. 
£ fata 


1915 | 10,099 | 88,774 | 1,230,901 | 2,910,684 | 122 | 13°87| 0-57 | 7°87 | 303,402 
1920 ( 11,136 | 114,655 | 1,682,627 | 5,137,247 | 147 | 14-24] 0°76 (10°75 | 328,761 
1921 | 11,301 | 120,735 | 1,620,857 | 5,736,256 | 143 | 13-42! 0°85 | 11-40 | 322,944 
1922 | 11,379 | 121,299 | 1,610,619 | 5,934,616 | 142 | 13-28! 0-88 | 11-74 | 317,238 
1923 | 11,822 | 123,715 | 1,679,903 | 6,004,702 | 142 | 13:58 | 0-86 | 11-65 | 323,264 


1924 | 12,385 | 128,101 | 1,721,161 | 6,076,988 | 139 | 13°44) 0°85 | 11-39 | 315,217 


WoRKING EXPENSES AND EARNINGS. 


While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 

A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1924, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. Earnings. 
£ £ 

Maintenance of Way and Works 1,865,096 | Passengers An .«+ 6,076,988 

Rolling Stock— Mails, Parcels, Horses, ete. .. 720,900 
Loco. Power ... sé ..» 2,634,081 —-—— 

General Superintendence w. 144,068 Total Coaching... vies ei 797,888 

Maintenance of Rolling Stock 2,516,098 ——_— 

Examination and Lubrication Refreshment-rooms see .» 517,322 

of Vehicles .., w=: 66, a — 

Transportation and Traffic... 2, 2,939,2 Goods— 

General Charges .. tea sae 293, Bl Merchandise ... we ws 4,629,348 

Refreshment-rooms ae sa 456,565 Live Stock... see ... 1,246,749 

Gratuities, etc. ... Se oon 400 Wool’ ... rs ani .» 491,584 

Fire Insurance Fund _... aa 2,000 | Minerals ar a .» 1,728,593 

inthe 4 Total Goods ... ... 8,096,274 

10,917,491 —_ 

Rents 55% us ~ vee =. 125,009 

Balance, Net Earnings... . .., 4,699,086 | Miscellaneous... ak aise 80,084 

Total .- £15,616,577 Total ».-£15,616,577 


The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 24 per cent. of the 
total ; maintenance of rolling stock to 23 per cent.; transportation and 
traffic to 27 per cent.; and maintenance of way and works to 17 per cent. 
Of the earnings, 39 per cent. was derived from the carriage of passengers, 
5 per cent. from mails, parcels, etc., 3 per cent. from refreshment-rooms, 
and 52 per cent. from the conveyance of goods,. 
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As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
seasons experienced: in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavour- 
able seasons the: carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced. 
rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time an increase in 
the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an. increase in the proportion of working expenses 
to total earnings, as several of these. lines. earn little more than cost. of 
maintenance. 

The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in stated years from 1890: to 
1924 :— . 


Working Expenses. Working Expenses. 
Year Year: 
Gross Pro- Gross Pro- 
ended 30th 4 * ended 30th A : 
June, Earnings. Total. Ey ie tol” June. Earnings. Total. p spinel to 
earnings. earnings, 
£ £ per cent | | £ £ | per cent 


1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63-3 1920 | 13,083,847 | 9,570,984 | 73-2 
1895 2,878,204 | 1,642,589 | 57-1 1921 | 14,267,205 | 11,032,678 | 77-3 
1900 8,163,572 | 1,844,520 | 58-3 1922 | 15,213,019 | 11,116,302 | 73-1 
1905 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 | 60-2 | 1923 | 15,221,333 | 10,649,974 | 70-0 
1910 5,485,715 | 3,276;409°} 59-7 1924 | 15,616,577 | 10,917,491 | 69°9 
1915 7,616,511 | 5,311,162 | 69°7 j 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1924, represented 
69-9 per cent. of the gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion was 53 per 
cent., the lowest since the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily since that year, the increase 
from 1920. being due mainly to advances in the salaries and wages. of the 
staff, in the prices of coal and other necessary materials, additional payments 
for rates on railway properties under the Local Government Act, 1919, and 
to other items, 

The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at five yearly intervals 
from 1900 onwards :— 


Per train mile. Per average mile open, 
Year 
as at oa Gross Working Net Gross Working Net 
. Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 
d. d. d. £ £ £ 
1900 85°36 49°77 35°59 1,139 664 475, 
1905 84°46 50°82 33°64 1,123 676 447. 
1910 85°12 50°84 34°28 1,513 904. 609 | 
1915 89°52 62°42 27°10 1,877 1,309 568 
1920 137°51 100°59 36:92 2,635 1,927 708 
1921 15023 116-17 34°06 2,843 2,198 645 
1922 166-82 121°89 44:93 2,996 2,189 807° 
1923 - 168-39 117-82 50°57 2,929 2,049 880 
1924 { 158°10 110-52 47°58 2,860 1,999 861 
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Non-payine Lines. 


As many of the railways of New South Wales have been constructed with 
the view of promoting settlement and developing the natural resources of 
the State rather than of meeting requirements already existing, it is not 
surprising. that traffic over a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Most 
of the unprofitable lines are branch lines of comparatively recent construction, 
but even on portions of the main lines also the earnings do not cover work- 
ing expenses and interest on the capital cost. 


Of the main lines, only the southern Jine returns a profit over its whole 
length ; the western line from Nyngan to Bourke, the northern line from 
Tamworth to Wallangarra, the North Coast lines, and the South Coast 
line from Kiama to Nowra are all worked at a loss. 


Particulars relating to non-paying lines are shown below, mainly for the 
year ended 31st December, 1923 :— 


' “Loss after 
| | providing 
; Capital Workin: for work- 
Line, Length. Cost, Interest. Expenses: Earnings. | Ping ex- 
i | ipensesand 
| \ interest, 
| i 
nm Cs & z £ & | £ 
Northern— : 
Main Line—Tamworth to Wallen: i 
garra .| 211 27% | 3,091,727 | 159,552 | 391,528 | 468,686 82,304 
Branch lines.. we. oe o% 385 47 1,889,014 97,486 129,763 147,775 79,474 
Total Northern .. . 596 744 | 4,980,741 | 257,088 | 521,291 | 616,461 | 161,868 
North Coast 2 Si a. «| 479 55 6,901,498 | 347,587 | 394,792 | 495,462 | 246,917 
Southern—Branch lines oe «| 1,421 67% | 10,365,401 527,419 | 715,165 | 748,944 | 498,640 
South Coast—Kiama to Nowra res 22 504 417,323 | 21,536 28,522 22,714 27,344 
Western-— | | 
Main hse la to Bourke . 126 43}: 719,195 87,115 87,745 48,909 25,951 
Branch Lines ‘ oe --| 890 29 | 5,920,375 286,624 342,591 | 400,851 | 228,364 
Total Western .. «-| 1,016 72} 6,639, 570 | 323, 739° 380,336 | 449,760 | 254,315 
a —|—_—_ |_| ee 
Suburban—Branch Lincs af a3 6 35 H 209,623 10,818 21, eal | 8,719 23,740 
Total specified lines ..| 8,544 44 | 20,514,156 | 1,488,137 | 2,061,747 | 2,342,060 | 1,207,824 


_The non-paying lines, which represent approximately 64 per cent. of the 
total mileage, were responsible for a loss of £1,207,824 in 1923, and as 
the total surplus on railway operations was £5,669, it follows that the 
paying lines, which constitute only 36 per cent. of the whole, returned a profit of 
about £1,213,500. Thisis shown in the following interesting summary, which 
has been compiled from the above figures and from the reports of the Railway 
Commissioners. The particulars relate to the operations during the year . 
1923. 


Expenditure. 
SS + Deficiency (—) 
- Earnings. a 

Tuteerom | greerie |< toa, snings: |” Surplus (+) 

| 

£ £ £ £ ! £ 

Non-paying lines... 1,488,137 2,061,747 3,549, 884 2,342,060 .(—-)1,207,824 
Paying lines .{| 3,205,280 8,855,744 | 12,061,024 | 13,274,517 (+)1,213,493 
Total «| 4,693,417 | 10,917,491 | 15,610,908 | 15,616,577 (+) 5,669 

| 
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Nev Earnings AND INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1924, was 
£4,699,086, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £93, 355, 167, including £659,930 paid from consolidated revenue. The 

“amount av ailable to meet the interest charges on the interest bearing capital 
invested represents a return of 5-13 per cent. The following table shows the 
net earnings and the interest returned on the capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of construction and equipment for the year 1890 and 
subsequent periods :— 


| Interest re- 


Y ded | : Interest || y, ded : be 
30th Ta ne: Net Earnings. F dgtetiae ested soth Sune. | Net. Earnings. Pat in on. ope 
f ! 
£ | per cent, | £ per cent. 
1890 967,251 | 317 1915 | 2,305,349 - 360 
i i! 
1895 1,235,615 3°31 1920 2,512,863 4°48 | 
| | 1921 3,234,527 4-01 
1900 1,319,052 3°43 3 vias 
1922 4,096,717 4:88 
rls 1,467,574 3°40 1923 4,571,359 5-22 
i ; 
i ‘ 
1910 2,209, 306 4°58 1924 4,699,086 | 5°13 


The next table shows the rate of interest returned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1915, with the amount by which such 
return falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the 
cost of construction. The rate of return on capital represents the interest. 
on the gross cost of the lines :— 


Seay catty meen, LONGO Rese | ieee LP caterer |OaG) 
30th June,| Capital, | ,Payable on” Loss (~). |[g0th June. | Capital. | Plilie Debt. | Loss yen 
| per cent, per cent. {per cent. per cent. per cent, (per cent. 
1915 3°60 3°67 (-—) 0°07); 1920 4°48 | 4°30 (+) 018 
1916 3:45 3°78 (—) 0°33 | 1921 4-01 | 4°42 (-)0°41 
1917 3°50 4:09 (-) 0°59 1922 4°88 4°60 (+) 028 
1918 | 4:10 417 (-)0-07) 1923 | 5-22 4°65 \(+)0°57 
1919 4:03 4:10 |(--) 0°07 || 1924 518 474 — |+)0-39 

' ! 


The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reduction in freights and fares when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements. Substantial reductions were made in 191] and 
1912, but passenger fares and goods rates increased considerably between 
June, 1913, and February, 1924, when fares were reduced. 


EXpANsIon oF TRAFFIC. 
The expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic on the 
railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following comparison. 
The earnings during the quinquennium 1920-24, show an increase of 
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£30,486 ,254, or 71 per cent., as.compared with the previous five years. The 
number of passengers increased by only 29 per cent. as compared with an 
increase of 75 per cent. in the earnings from coaching traffic, .and the 
volume of goods traffic increased by 22. per cent., while the revenue there- 
from increased by 63 per cent. 


Five years ‘Five a Increase, 
my ended > ende' Pee Sa a a ee EE Ee 
Particulars. 30th June, | 30th June, 
1919, 1924. Total. Per cent. 


Earnings— ; 
Coaching Traffic ie £). 18,438,130 | 32,226,932 | 13,788,802 75 
Goods and Live Stock a £! 20,075,685 | 31,918,233 | 11,842,548 59 
Coal, Coke, and Shale... ...  £| 3,239,234 | 6,079,368 | 2,840,134 | 88 
Refreshment Rooms, Rents, etc. £| 1,162,678 3,177,448 2,014,770 | 173 

£ 


Total earnings 42,915,727 | 73,401,981 | 30,486,254 71 


Passengers as ou. ant No.! 471,208,419 | 608,504,484 | 137,296,065 | 29 
Goods.and Live Stock ... ... Tons) . 28,763,227 | 34,121,961 | 5,358,734 | 19 
Coal, Coke, and Shale ... _... Tons! 30,813,090 | 38,761,946 | 7,948,856 | 26 

Total Tonnage... ...—...) 59,576,317 | 72,983,907 | 13,307,590) 22 


Fares anp Freicut CHARGES. » 

Passenger traffic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the rates of fares within a 34 miles radius.of either of the cities 
are lower than those for equal distances outside those areas: The following 
table shows the fares charged for ordinary single journeys in 1911, 1916, and 
1924, over stated distances from either Sydney or Newcastle. Cheaper fares 
are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday resorts. 


y | Single Tickets. 
30th June, 1911. 30th June, 1916. | 30th June, 1924. 
Distance, Bet 
First Class. | Second Class./ First Class. | Second Class. | First Class. | Second Class.” 
Miles. £s dj £83 da} £8. d.) £€8 dd] £8. da | £8. d 
1 00 2 001 00 2 Q@ 01 00 3 00 2 
5 00 5 00 4 00 5 00 4 0 0 8 00 6 
10 00 9 00 6 00 9 0 0 6 012 0 0 10% 
20 } 0 1 6 0011 01 6 0 011 0 2 0 01 6 
30 02 2 01 5 02 2 01.5 0 210 02 ik 
34 0 2 6 017 0 2 6 01 °7 0 3 2 0 2 44 
50 0 4 6 0 211. 04 7 0 3 0 0 6 8 04 9 
100 010 9 071 011 2 07 4 017 7 012 1 
200 1 3 3 014 9 14 3 015 5 117 7 15 4 
300 1315 9! 121 117 5 13 1 216 5 117 11 
400 28 3 1 8 8 210 6 110 9 313 8} 29 5 
500 218 0 1313 4 3 09 1:15 1 4.6 4 21710 


The fares for single journeys are from 60 -to 0 per :cent.. higher than in 
1916, although considerable. reductions, especially .in first-class fares, were 
made in February, 1924. ; : : = = 
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The cost. of periodical tickets-at the.dates mentioned for journeys over the 
same distances were as foHow :— 


Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1911. © 30th June,: 1916, 80th. June, 1924, 
7 7 
Distance. | wos. ! Monthly. | Work- Monthly. Work- Monthly. 
men’s | men’s | men’s 
Weekly. | rirst | Second | V&°EY-|  Finet Second | Weekly. | First Second 
Class. Class, | Class. Class. Class. | Class, 
, if 1 
ss d/£ sdji£s.di ss di £ sedj/£ad) s.d s/f 8s dj£ s. d. 
1 06/0 7 60 5 06 0 9/0'9 G0 6-0 1 83);012110 9 8 
5 1 6/0136 0/010 9 1 9/019 3/018 0} 211)1 7 41 0 6 
10 2 2/12 2.9015 0; 2 6/17 3 018 0} 4 1,118 31.8 8 
20 3. 0/110 31 0 3) 3 4!:116 31 4 3 5 5/212 3119 2 
30 310,;114 3:12 9 4 2);2 1 061 7 3 611 218 02 3 6 
34 421115 °9'1 3 6 4 612 3 01 8 3) 7 5/219 #2 410 
50 ae 21 01 6 Ban 2 9 3/111 6 ar 317 0211 3 
100 217 91:14 6 : 3.9 32 1 6 F 5 0 3:3 6 9 
200 43 029 0 . (419 6 218 9, 618 91412 6 
300 5 063 1 6 os 6 0 6313 9 8 8 0.512 0 
400 518 0:3 14 0 . 17 1 64 8 8. 917 O61) 3 
500 615 64 6 6 8265 3 9 .. [ll 5 9710 6 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to school pupils, youths, and women. Periodical tickets for 
short distances within the suburban area cost 60 per cent. more than in 
1916, but for longer journeys the proportionate increase is less. During 
1922 there were slight reductions in second-class periodical tickets, but 
charges for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. 
Further reductions were made in February, 1924, in both first and second 
class rates for distances up to 34 miles. 


Freight Charges. 

The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used to assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 

The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of tke different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles in 1911, 1916, and 
1924 :— 


J 30th June, 1911. 30th June, 1916, 30th June, 1924, 
Class of Freight. 
: 100 miles. | 500 miles. | 100 miles, | 500 miles. | 100 miles, | 500 miles, 
fe 
Gidbases Uasaesentenie £s8.d. | £Es.d;£ sd) £ sd|/£ 8d) £ 8. d. 
. Highest Class Freight...) 2 411'515 9/2 9 5/6 7 4/316 8/917 6 
Lowest 3 0 3 7/}011.11;0 3.7/0111L)/0 65/012 4 
Agricultural Produce 
(Up journey)... ..0 7 6/012 0,0 7 6/012 0/011 5/019 0 
Butter... 01810;216 4:1 09/3 20;115 5.4 2 4 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, ete, [ | 
(frozen) 3s 09 °2;2 510'0 9 21}2 510)01811)}2 311 
, Wool—Greasy .. /1 5 0/3 8 9,1 5 0)/3 8 9/2 1 8/5 9 5 
—Scoured .|1 9 2);315 0/1 9 2/315 0)2 510/515 8 
Minerals—Crude Ore-- ' 
Not exceeding £20 per ; 
ton‘in value 042,015 8;0 4 2;015 §{|0 6 5/1 2 5 
Not exceeding £10 per | 
ton in value ies wage Fall Spd cee ae 0 6 5} 017 104 
tive Stock (per truck)— | 3 3° 4 ;}813 9/3 9 8) 911 2/5 9 9114-19 9 
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The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glass- 
ware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets ; the lowest class 
includes fertilisers, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, stone, slates, bricks, 
rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, posts and rails, ete. 

The freight charges over 100 milesare from 50 to 100 per cent, higher than 
in 1916. For 500 miles the increases have not been so great, and the 
charges for frozen meats have been reduced. 


SypNEY AND SupurBan Passencer Service. 

A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 

The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, where 
the main southern and western railway systems separate; the northern 
system branches off at Strathfield (8 miles from Sydney). The South Coast 
railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (3 miles) to Bankstown (11 
miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, are served by trams running through the city streets from the 
Central ‘Station to Circular Quay. 

The populous suburbs df the north-western, central, and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line ; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 
points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 

On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not 
originally designed for this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tram- 
way system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, 
has resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. ‘The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffiz than is possible 
under any system of surface tramways. 

Ciry anp SuspurBan Exvecrric Rainway. 


The construction of this railway, which was commenced in 1916, but was 
suspended upon the cancellation of the Norton Griffiths contract in May, 
“1917, was resumed on 17th February, 1922. The part which is now being 
undertaken provides for the construction of the city tracks from the “ take 
off” from the existing suburban lincs at Redfern to the proposed station at 
St. James’, Quceen’s-square, and the construction of “up” -and ‘down” 
Eastern Suburbs tracks from their junction at St. James’ station to the 
cross-over near Park-street. When completed, six electric tracks will be 
provided into the city over a stone-faced viaduct and bridges extending 
from Eddy-avenue to Campbell-street. Two tracks only will be carried on 
the eastern side of the city to St. James’, which will bea temporary ter- 
minal station. 

At 30th June, 1924, the work was well advanced. The footpath arches 
of the Eddy-avenue bridge were finished and the retaining walls from Cen- 
tral Station to Eddy-avenue almost so. Arches to carry the new railway 
tracks were making good progress, and a start -had been made on offices at 

~ Campbell and Goulburn streets. 
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Liverpool-street Station, the tunnels from Liverpool-street to St. James’ 
Station and the “cut and cover” between Bathurst and Park streets were 
nearing completion, Excavation for St. James’ Station wee practically 
finished, and two of the three tunnels being driven from St. James’ under 
Macquarie-street had reached a point opposite Sydney Hospital. 


The estimated cost of the complete scheme contemplated in connection 
with the city railway is £4,550,000, exclusive of land resumptions, and the 
expenditure to 31st December, 1924, amounted to £1,321,416. 

The part of the railway which is being completed will carry traffic from 
the Illawarra line. The section between Sydney and National Park is being 
converted to the electric system, and is being laid with a quadruple track. 
New station buildings and additions to existing buildings are under con- 
struction. A bridge over Cook’s River at Tempe has been built and the 
capacity of the electric generating station at White Bay is being increased. 


Sypyey Harsour Brincr. 


The bridge which is being constructed over Sydney Harbour will carry 
four. lines of railways as well as road and foot-ways. These lines will 
establish. direct railway communication between the city and the northern 
side of the harbour, and will facilitate the expansion of the suburban 
railway system. ; : 

Further particulars regarding the bridge are shown in the chapters of 
this volume relating to shipping and local government. 


Raw Motor TRAFFIC. 


In order to meet the requirements of the population in sparsely settled 
districts, a system of rail motors was established during 1919 in the Lismore 
district. The first rail motor ran from Grafton to Lismore, a distance of 
87 miles, but it now runs from the latter town to Kyogle, a distance of 
36 miles. Accommodation on this motor is provided for 33 passengers (all 
second class); general goods are carried also, while a special car has been 
built for cream traffic. 

The experiment proved so successful that the use of rail motors on country 
branch lines was gradually increased until at the present time seven are 
in operation, ; 

No. 1 rail motor is running at present on the Lismore-Kyogle line. Nos. 2 
and 4 from Burren Junction to Walgett (54 miles) and Pokataroo (42 miles). 
No. 3 motor from Tamworth to Barraba (60 miles), No. 5 from Narrandera 
‘to Hillston (114 miles), and No. 6 from Narrandera to Tocumwal (112 
miles), while No. 7 is kept at Narrandera for use in emergency. 


The size of the rail motors has been considerably increased since the first- 
was put into service. One has accommodation for 49 passengers, and. each 
of the others can accommodate 45 passengers. Bs 

Provision is being made for eleven additional vehicles to be brought into 
service as soon as they are available. 


GRADIENTS. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous 
country, and have been constructed with a large proportion — of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. “~~ 


In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, on the Goulburn 
to Bombala railway, the height is 3,503 feet. In the western system, at 
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Newnes Junction, on the Blue Mountains, a height of 3,503 feet is attained ; 
and on the northern line the highest point, 4, 473 feet, is reached at Ben 
Lomond, : 

Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 

The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in June, 1924 :— 


Gradients, Southern System.| Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
. & | | 

ae = oF i a mes ne 
31,, 40 65} 60 324 1572 
41 ,, 50 748 534 843 213 
51,, 60 602 804 598 201 
61,, 70 | 55 63% 88k 1562 
71,, 80 1714 122 1774 471 
81 ,, 90 43h 452 46 1353 
91 ,, 100 1152 171} 92 379 
101 ,, 150 220 2314 1554 607 
151 ,, 200 "125% 107 89 3214. 
201 ,, 250 62 634 43} 1682 
251 ,, 300 90 994 662 256 
301 ,, level 8474 8498 7004 2,397} 

Total | 1,943 | 1,953, | (11,5858 58828 


The above table is Seana of the Cerne line ae Broken: “Bill 
to Tarrawingee, measuring 39 miles 41 chains, and that at Wollongong of 
1 mile 8 chains. 

Routine Stock, 


Information regarding the rolling stock of New South Wales Railways on 
30th June, 1923 and 1924, appears in the following table :— 


Classification. | 1923, | 1924, Classification, | 1923, | 1924, 
Locomotives... «| 1,841 1,375 |, Goods and Live Stock— 
|__| Goods, open ... | 16,598 | 16,929 
Coaching— | Goods, covered ...| 1,378 1,399 
Special and Seen sai 99 102 Live-stock trucks ...} 2,957 | 2,057 
First-class... 470 467 Brake-vans ... ave 644 643, 
Composite... bes 220 221 ee 
Second-class set ees 982 983 Total... «| 21,577 | 21,928 
Motor ... ass wits 2 6 ———————|—+— 
Brake-vans ... 139 140 
Horse-boxes, carriage. 
trucks, mail vans, cte. 276. 275 || Departmental Stock— 
—————_-|—_———_ Loco.,. coal, ballast, 
Total... sa «| 2,188 2,194 etc., waggons ...| 1,906 1,948 
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For the year ended 30th June, 1924, the :total tractive power of the 
locomotives was 33,924,365 Ib., or 24,672 Ib. per engine. The passenger 
capacity of the coaching stock was 100, 037, or 46 per “vehicle, and the goods 
waggons were estimated to carry 313,298 tons, or 14 tons per vehicle. 


RatLway WoRrKSHOPS. 


The extensive repairs necessary to keep the rolling stock in an efficient 
state are carried out in workshops at Eveleigh, Honeysuckle, Clyde, Enfield, 
Flemington, and other places. The following table gives some particulars of 


the work done at each of the establishments for the } year 1923-24 :— 


: oi i hing s Stock Waggons, 
Establishment. Sepa ae ic Slee = bark arated : 

No. No. No. 
Eveleigh ... = 579 3;639 1,670 
Honeysuckle as 78 ‘932 5,769 
Enfield Se 2 6,829 
Clyde ues orl 8 14,576 
Flemington a we tein ML. Saas 2,112 
White Bay ay; | A 13,738 
Other : 473 ae sense 

1 


Other additions and conversions were made during the year, including 
boiler overhauls, etc. The workshops at Eveleigh and other places are 
equipped with modern appliances to deal with all requirements. 


Execrric Liguring Works, 


Great expansion has taken place in the electric lighting system, lighting 
having been installed during 1923-24 in 16 additional suburban stations and 
in 16 country stations. A large number of miscellaneous. lighting works 
have been carried out also. 


SIGNALLING AND SarFETy APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances, and on many 
of the principal stations the points and signals are interlocked, while at the 
Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatie system of signalling is in 
operation. During 1913, track block and automatic signalling—the ‘first in 
Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel Signal-box and Sydenham 
Junction ; this system had been extended to 300 miles 8 chains of double 
track at 30th June, 1924. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working of 
the lines in 1923 and {924 are shown below :—- 


1923, 1924. 
Single Line. -Mis.  Chs. -Mls, -Chs, 
By electric tablet 309 68 309 67 
electric’train staff. 2:136° .66 2339 7 
train staff and ticket with tine elear reports 1,421 60 1,405 25 
train staff and ticket without line-clear reports. 720° 63 735 66 
train staff and one engine only eeu 76 15 76 1 
4,665 32 4,865 20 
Double Line. Se nanan 
By automatic signalling with track block working 274 30 3008 
absolute manual block system er tee 391 77 388 50 
permissive manual block: Eran 3 44 4 60 
ornnane 0. 33 0 33 
670. 24 693.71 
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Rattway ACCIDENTS. 


The railway accidents during each year of the quinquennium ended 
30th June, 1924, are shown in. the following table:— 


Accidents connected with the Movement Accidents not connected withthe Move- 
A of Railway Vehicles. | ment of Railway Vehicles. 
Classification. _ 4 See eee ahs Es = 
j | | | 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923 1924. || 1920. 1921. | 1929, | 1993. 1924. 
! ! 
Passengers— i : 
Killed .... 10 | 19 | 4 | 10 9 pel tame seen Lat ‘ 
Injured «1 179 | 191 | 172 167 171 80 82; 109 | 91 75 
Servants ofthe) | Ae eae Tae ee 
; Department— 
Killed wef 19 5 15 23 10 18 5 6 7 6 6 
Injured...) 475 | 262 | 239 | 252 | 266 || 4,824 | 5,494 | 5,669 | 5,485 | 5,502 
| Zs = Enea 
Trespassers and i | 
others— id ; ' 
Killed | 41 4 34 40 25 | 50 5 2 3 HY 7 
Injured...) 97 101 56 79 | 89 109 78) 415 131 122 
Grand { Killed | 70 | 68 | 67 | 45 | 77 | 10) 8) 10) U} 33 
Total | Injured} 751 | 554 467 | 498 | 526 | 4,513 | 5,654 5,893 | 5,707 5,699 
{ : i i i 


The method of classification in vogue previously, which showed whether 
accidents were due to misconduct or want of caution, or to causes beyond 
the control of the victims, has been abandoned. All accidents are reported 
which occur in the working of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons 
other than servants of the Department, however slight the injuries may be. 
In the case of empioyees of the Department all accidents must he reported 
which cause the employee to be absent for at least one whole day trom 
his ordinary work. 

The total number of passengers carried during the year ended 30th June, 
.1924, was 128,101,184 and the accident rates per million were as follow :— 


Killed. Injured 


Accidents connected with movement of railway vehicles... ‘07 1°33 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles oa 58 
Total ae “ ae 07 1-91 


The amount of compensation paid during the year ended 30th June, 1924, 
in connection with accidents on railways, was £22,204, of which £9,646 
was paid for passengers and £12,558 for goods. 


VicTrORIAN GOVERNMENT Raitways In New Sourn WaALtxEgs. | 


An agreement has been ratified by the Parliaments of New South 
Wales and Victoria under which the Government of Victoria is authorised 
to construct and maintain certain railways and other works in New South 
Wales. 

One of the proposed railways will cross the Murray at or near Golgol, 
New South Wales, and extend into New South Wales for a distance not 
exceeding 20 miles; a second: line will extend from the north side of the 
bridge at Gonn Crossing to a point at or near Stony Crossing on the Wakool 
River ; a third will be-constructed either from a point on the north side of 
the bridge crossing the Murray River at Moama or from a point on the 
Deniliquin-Moama line between Moama and a point 1 mile north of the 
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Mathoura Railway Station, and extend westerly or north-westerly to Moula- . 
mein, thence continuing north-westerly to a point within 14 miles of the 

Murrumbidgee River, near Balranald: and a fourth will extend from Euston 

to a point 30 miles north-easterly therefrom, so as to best serve en rowte the 

Benanee Settlement Area. 


The railways will be on the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, but all the works within 
New South Wales are to be constructed suitably for conversion to the 
adopted uniform gauge. They will be operated by the Victorian Railway 
Commissioners, but the fares and rates for the carriage of passengers, goods, 
and live stock thereon shall not be less than the rates charged for similar 
mileage on the Victorian Railways; while in the construction and working 
of the lines the same conditions and rates of wages as prevail in Victoria - 
will be observed. 


Raitway GAUGES oF AUSTRALIA. 


A classification of all railways, Government and private, in each State, 
according to gauge as at 30th June, 1923, is given below. The Common- 
wealth lines have been included with the systems of the States through 
which they have been constructed ;— 


Route Mileage at each Gauge. 


Total 
State. 1 Miles. 
lft. 8in.|  2ft. | 2ft. Bin.} 2ft. Gin.) 3ft. | Bf. 6in. | 4ft. Shin. | 5f¢. 3in. 
New South Wales...) ... 36 wes eee sate 80 ; 5,519 45 5,680 
Victoria... was] a 3] .. | 122] 15]... ... 14,249 4,399 
Queensland... seal. Se 942 or 26 sy 6,202 ace et 7,170 


South Australia (inc. 


N. Territory) ...)... lo} 4] 2! 1,920| 597 |1,140) 3,673 
Western Australia...) 29 295... ve | .. | 4,351) 454] 0. | 4,868 
Tasmania... 0...) BOS acs paisa! tee sl6} .. |... | 866 

Total | 29 /1,080! 41] 150; 15 133,369 | 6,570 |5,434/ 26,651 


In consequence of the diversity of gauge, interstate railway communication 
is seriously hampered, and ina journey from Queensland to Western Australia 
breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of Queensland and 
New South Wales meet; at Albury, on the border of New South Wales and 
Victoria ; at Terowie and at Port Augusta in South Australia; at Kal- 
goorlie, where the Commonwealth and Western Australian lines connect. 


The necessity and urgency of a uniform gauge to connect the State 
capitals were affirmed in May, 1920, at a conference between the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the State Premiers, who also agreed 
upon the allocation of the cost and arranged that a committee of railway — 
experts should report regarding costs, etc... 


Following upon the presentation of this report, at a further conference held 
in July, 1920, it was decided that in the first place a thorough test should be 
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made at Tocumwal of the third-rail device ; secondly, that the question of 
the gauge to be used; the scheme which would best meet requirements, and 
the estimated cost, should be investigated by a Royal Commission of two 
expert engineers from overseas and a chairman selected in Australia by the 
Prime Minister. 


‘The Commission recommended the adoption of the 4ft. 83 in. gauge, sub- 
mitted. estimates of the cost of converting all lines to this gauge, and made 
proposals regarding the order in which the work should he carried out, and 
the methods by which it should be executed and controlled. , 


The report was considered by the Prime Minister in conference with tne 
_ Premiers in November, 1921, when it was resolved that the adoption of a 
uniform gauge was essential to the development and safety of the Commun- 
wealth ; also that the gauge should be 4 ft. 8L in. The Commonwealth was 
authorised to prepare and issue to the States a draft agreement to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Commission, and did so, but. although a 
further conference was held in January, 1922, the parties were unable to 
come toa decision. In June,.1923, the Prime: Minister submitted .to a con- 
ference of Ministers an alternative proposal, to construct 4 ft, 84 in. gauge 
lines between Port Augusta (South Australia) and Hay (New South Wales), 
and between Kyogle (New South Wales) and Brisbane (Queensland), but the 
States were unable to come to any agreement on the subject. Anagreement 
has been arrived at between the Federal Government and the Governments 
of New South Wales and Queensland for the construction of the Kyogle to 
South Brisbane Railway. The estimated cost is £3,500,000, of which New 
South Wales will pay £1,137,000, Queensland £400,000, and the Common- 
wealth £1,963;000. The control of the construction of the line is vested in 
a Commission consisting of the Chief Railway Commissioners of New South 
Wales and Queensland and the Commonwealth Commissioner. Specifications 
are being prepared and tenders will be called for the work almost im- 
mediately, 


Private Raritway Lins. 


The established policy: in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and at the present time there are only 158 miles of 
private lines in operation, with the. exception of short lines connecting. coal 
and other mines with the main railways, on some of which provision has 
been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on. the 
River Murray, where it. meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 

_ which. was opened in. the year 1876, is of 5 ft, 3 in. gauge and 45 miles in. 
length ; a considerable proportion of the wool and other produce of the. 
Riverina. reaches the-Melbourne market by this route. The line has been 
operated by the Victcrian Government since 1st December, 1923. During 
the year. 1888.a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and. 35 miles 48 chains in length, 
was: laid down: from Silverton and Broken Hill to.the South Australian: 
border. A short line connects the Government railway at:Liverpool with the. 
Warwick Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Gompany’s line connects the: 
West Wallsend and Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; the South Maitland 
system supplies the mining districts of East Greta, Stanford—Merthyr, and 
Cessnock ; the Hexham-—Minmi line runs between the collieries in the 
townships mentioned ; and the line of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation 
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extends from Newnes Junction, on the Western line, to the Wolgan Vailey. 
The following table shows. the operations of all pr ivate railway lines open to 
the public for general traffic during the year 1923, 


Line. eae peter: ‘ | - ane 
Name of en ‘ot Reserve | tures ‘assen- Goods ive rain 
se : Capital, Out- _ | Gee Stock | Miles 
Private Railway. i eth, | Gauge! epended. Fund: | sean pecek carried. erred. Zan 
: sal i ing. 
223 J | t | 
m. ch jft: in| & £ £ No. | tons. No. No. 
Deniliquin and [45 0/5 3) 165,000) 29,569) ... 22,058 39, 927|438,479| 43,780 
Moama’. 
Silverton* . 135 483 6 | 514,736) 38,828) ... | 39,264 $925,319) 68,985)125,661 
Warwick Farm ...} 0°6614 83) 5,700... |. | 21,765... 326 49 
Seaham Colliery... 6 0/4 84! 16,000) — ... | 19,381 8,897; ... | 8,072 
ed 
South Maitland— : { 
East Greta, Stan- | 
ford Merthyr,|- tons. | 
and Cessnock ...1.19 35/4 83] 699,627! ... we (871,475 161,004 © '379,939 
Hexham-Minmi...| 6 0/4 84{ 41,000,000, ... |... | 3,091! 400 3,548. 
Commonwealth Oil; 33: 0/4 83} 194,000] ... | 373,577 S41, 10,484 11,100 
Corporation. 
New Red Head ...] 12 0/4 83] 102,000]... oh § § § 
i : 
* Year ended 30th June, 1924. + Excludes 176,781 tons local shunting, { Approximate, 
§ Not available. ] Year 1922. 


The Deniliquin and. Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 passenger 
carriages and 62 goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Company has 
20 locomotives, 665 goods, vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage ; and additional 
passenger carriages. are hired from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling-stock 
is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2.locomotives and 4 passenger carriages, 
but Government rolling stock is used for goods transport. On the South 
Maitland system there are 25 locomotives, 27 passenger carriages, and 45 
goods carriages. The Hexham-Minmi Company has 1- locomotive and: 1 
passenger carriage; and the Commonwealth Oil Corporation has 4 locomo~ 
lives, 3 passenger carriages, and 67 goods carriages and vans. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several branches, connected principally with coal and other mines, with 
a total length of 135} miles, a summary of which is: given below. :— 


District. Length. Gauge. 


m, ch, ft. in. 

Connected with. Northern Line _... 2 wa 95 54 4 8% 
on Western __,,, a ste ¥en 6 39 4 8} 

53 SouthCoast ,, see “sy an es 4 ; : a 


Raitways or New Soutnu,. Wares ano. OrHER Countries. 


. The. position ‘of the railways of New South Wales, including Government 
and all private lines, in.relation to:other important countries of the werld, is 
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shown in the following table for the year 1924 in comparison with 1890. to 
illustrate the relative progress during the last thirty-four years. The figures 
for South Australia and Western Australia are inclusive of the Federal 
Government lines. It is, however, necessary to remember that there are 
vital circumstances which really invalidate any effective comparison, as, for 
instance, differences in population and in the assistance received or com 
petition encountered from river or sea carriage.. In cases where the figures 
for 1924 could not be obtained those for the latest year available have been 
inserted. 


1890. 1924, 
i 
Per a of Line i Per Mile of Line 
one aa | Length of ee 
| Railways, oo Pe ins oe 
lation, ia lation, FOR. 
Sie wi I 
. miles, No. | sq. mls. || miles No. | sq. mls, 
New South Wales 2,263 496 137 | 5,899 378 53 
Victoria 2,471 457 36 | 4,495 365 20 
Queensland 2,142 180 312 ji 7,315 113 92 
South Australia 1,774 - 183} 509) 3,781/ 141) 239 
Western Australia 505 | 96 1,933 4,919 73 198 
Tasmania 399 362 66 906 235 29 
New Zealand... 1,956| 320] 53! 3196] 422 32 
peat Britain* Fr } 19,943 | 1,986 6 | 21,056 | 2,126 4 
Trish Free State be i 3,032 1,044 9 
France... 21,899 1,745 9 25,766 1,522 
Switzerland 1,869 | 1,569 8 | 3,422 1,140 5 
Canada... wes, 12,628 | 402 270 39,771 221 94 
United States of America ...| 154,276 398 19 | 262,544 449 | 12 
Argentine Republic ... ~ 3,635 825 319 22,164 395 52 
Japan... ‘i wee 534 | 74,171 276 7,011.) 8,481 37 
Tealy ee oe aly c|. 10,269 | 3,782 ll 
Tndia 0.00 ee esas || 37,618 | 8,478 48 
Union of South Africa | | 11,558 599 41 
Mexico... var 10,754 | 1,991; 71 
Brazil ... bse oes ae, Not available ... ast / 18,110 1,682 181 
Russia (Soviet) sk | | 42,504) 3,105 / 166 
Germany... i yee ||| 34,583 | 1,816 5 
Austria... ive | 4,274 1,527 8 
Hungary © 5,327 1,518 | 7 


* Including Northern Ireland. 


Informatian relating to the year 1890 is not available for the last nine 
countries mentioned in the table, but the latest figures have been inserted, 
in order that comparisons for 1924 may be more complete. 
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TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of 23 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the Bhaperey of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 8} in. has been adopted for all lines, The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and is now used for nearly 
all tramways in the metropolitan district. The work of converting the 
Newcastle lines from the steam to the electric system is in progress, and a 
portion has been operated by electricity since December, 1923. The length 
of line open for traffic at 30th June, 1924, was 2274 miles, viz., rn miles 
under the electric system and 67 miles worked by steam. 


+ Length of Length of 
Line. “tine: | Single’ Track, 
Electric— ilee Gh; | anda: che 
City and Suburban eae a ie ee as ise 116 69 213 #17 
North Sydney... ses as os ee od 23 16 41 6 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Gnas Mo aad wa ine 8 3 1 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le.Sands bat 3 yea wie 1 20 |. 1 20 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Naraboai ro es 10 58 15 38 
160 41 286 10 
Steam— 

Arncliffe to Bexley 4 Wee tea iss vr 2 50 2 50 

Kogarah to Sans Souci ... ies as 10 die’ ose 5 45 6 7 
Parramatta to Northmead ie as ie ees rf 2 10 2 10 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... ate oa ae se wise 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban * ee oes eee “hi 35 19 |. 47 8 
Last to West Maitland ... oes Ga a ship ss 4 5 4 5 
Broken Hill a mae ape eas ave des sie lo 4 ll 35 
67. 5 81 59 
Total... aes oe Mei 227 46 367 69 
Sidings, loops, and Cross-overs .,. ing <a nT tee ine 5574 


* Including portion under electric system. 


The length of tramway opened for traffic during the year ended 30th June, 
1924, was 2 miles 54 chains, viz., 1 mile 19 chains of single track, and 
1 mile 35 chains of double track. 


The tramway rolling-stock, on 30th June, 1924, consisted of 26+ steam 
motors, 7£ steam cars, 1,494 motor ears, and 1 trail car for electric lines, and 
113 service véhicles, making a total of 1,708. 


A large number of cars and motors are constructed in the workshops at 
Randwick, where extensive repairs and conversions are also carried out. 


The capital cost of the State tramways to 30th June, 1924, amounted to 
£10,758,958, or £47,275 per mile open. The cost of construction was 
£5,442,356, or £23,914 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling-stock, work- 
shops, machinery, etc., amounted to £5,316,602. 
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Working of Tramways. 


The following statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
‘sections for the year ended 30th June, 1924. 
during the period, and the total profit on all lines, after allowing for interest 
on capital, amounted to £10,198. 


Two sections returned a surplus 


Cost of | { Excess | 
| Profit (+) 
Line. Constr: | Passengers |_ Gross | Working pk vor | | a Loss (—) 
Equip: carried. pone Expenses. Expenses Capital. Recital 
i ! j 
| | 
Electric— £ No. ca & £& £ & 
City and Suburban .--17,573,320 |280,312,845 .2,969,698 |2,404 565. (-+-)565,133! 376,661 ((+)188,472 
t 
North Sydney... «-. {1,054,998 | 27,135,282 | 280,798 | 244,426 {(--) 36,372) 52,246 i(—) 15,874 
Ashfield to Mortlake and - | 
Cabarita aon «| 228,557 | 6,984,382 | 64,075 70,122 \(—) 6,047} 11,152 (—) 17,199 
Manly to The Spit and j | 
Manly to Narrabeen ...| 326,754 | 4,742,938 : 66,830 54,865 (+-) 11,965! 16,6€6 \(—) 4,701 
Rockdale to Brighton-le- : | 
Sands ... aan o| 26,254 | 1,257,342 | 10,225 7,170 (+) 8,055 1,329 (CH) 1,726 
| 
Steam— 
Arncliffe to-Bexley ...|. 22,333 652,048 6,053 8,839 (—) 2,786; 1,154 |(—) 3,940 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ...; 32,424 | 1,506,219 19,054 25,639 ((—) 6,585) 1,645 |(—) 8,280 
Parramattato Northmead| 17,415 568,365 | 5,342 9,827 |(—) 4,485, 934 \(—) 5,419 
Sutherland to Cronulla ...! 53,485 921,587 16,743 20,414 }(—) 3,671 2,759 \(—) 6,430 
Newcastle City and ! | 
Suburban wee va {1,800,953 | 14,649,179 | 170,714 | 212,094 |(—) 41,380: 61,322 |(—)102,702 
East to West Maitland ...) “34,569 863,837 8,720 9,486 (—) 766. 1,784 }(—) 2,550 
Broken Hill. ... ...| 87,806 | 1,398,701 | 15,664 | 24,084 |(—) 8,420; 4,585 |(—) 12,955 
Total, All Lines ««-/10,758, 958 340,957,725 |3,653,016 13,091,521 542,885 532,187 |(+) 10,198 
| 
l | \ + 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since 1880. The net earnings of the 
tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1924, amounted to 5:23 per “cent. on 
cost of constraction and equipment, as compared with 4:74 per cent., the 
actual interest payable on the State loan liabilities at the same date :— 


{ 


Year. Total Capital : ; | Interest 
ended Length Expended on | Gross Working j Net Returned 
30th June. of Lines open Revenue, Expenses. | Earnings, on 
Lines. for Traffic. | Capital. 
Miles. £ £ | £ x per cent. 
1830 4h 60,218- | 18,980 | 13,444. 5,536 9-19 
1890 394 933,614 | 268,962 | 224,073 44,889 4°81 
1900 714 "1,924,720 409,724 | $41,127 “68,597 3°50 
1910 1653 4,668,797 1,185,568 983,587 201,981 4°33 
1915 2103 -7,970,208 | 1,986,060 1,611,286 874,774 | 4°70 
1920 225% 8,768,548 2,881,797 25486, 121 $95,676 4:56 
1922 ~ 2202 9,505,327 | 8,610,185 3,015,616 594,519 6°41 
1923 225 9,975,031 | 3,598,114 , 35,092,306 505,808 5°19 
1924 2274 10,758,958 33633;916 3,091,581 542,385 5°23. 
q 
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The increase in the working expenses since 1920 is attributable to the 
same causes referred to with regard to railways on page 231. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was 85:07, as compared with 85-94 in the 
previous year. The net earnings amounted to £542,385, which is equal to a 
‘net return per average mile open of £2,399, as compared with £2,223 in 
‘the previous year. 


Tram Fares. 


The following table shows the fares charged on the trams for one and more 
sections at various periods since 1911. _The average length of a section is 
1 mile 78 chains :— 


Week Days. Sundays. 

Sections, June, June, June, June, June, June, 
1911. 1916. 1924. 1911. 1916. 1924. 

d. d, d. | d. d d. 
1 1 1 2 1 2 2. 

2 2 2 3 2 3 3 

3 3 3 4 3 4 4 

4 4 4 5 4 5 5 

5 5 5 6 5 6 6 

6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


The extra fare charged on Sundays and holidays from November, 1920, to 
February, 1923 was withdrawn, and rates are now uniform for all days. 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 

The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage since 1900. With the extension of the system the 
earnings per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 to Is. in 1905, but 
rose to 2s, 53d. in 1922. During the last two years it declined again to 2s. 3d. 


The working cost per tram mile dropped to 10d. in 1905, but increased 
‘steadily to 2s. 02d. in 1922, then*declined to 1s. 11d. 


Year ended j Length of line Passengers Tram Earnings per | Working cost 

30th June. open, carried. mileage, tram mile. per tram mile. 
; miles, | No. . s. d. s. d. 
1900 71i 66,244,334 4,355,024 2.3 110 
1905 1253 139,669,459 16,413,762 1 0 0 10 
1910 1652 201,151,021 20,579,386 1 1} 0 114 
i915 2193 289,282,845 26,842,974 1 5} 1 23 
1920 2253 324,884,651 26,889,077 2 13 1 103 
1922 2294 330,938,567 29,318,532 2 5k 2 02 
1923 225 331,001,822, 30,071,022 2 4} 2. 02 
1924 227% 340,957,725 32,110,054 2 3 Tl 


The extension of the City and North Sydney tramways since 1905 is 
illustrated in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the 
passenger traffic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of 

*64109—C 
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Sydney are included in the category “City and Suburban”; the Ashfield, 
Kogarah, Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders to the railways,. 
and the Manly lines have not been included :— 


City and Suburban. North Sydney. 
Year 
ended ; ; 
30th June.) Length Passengers Tram ; Length Passengers Tram 
of line. carried. mileage. | of line. carried. mileage. 
miles. No. miles. | miles, No. miles. 
1905 734 120,973,934 14,413,273 112 9,428,575 1,074,743 
1910 944 173,897,034 17,743,868 163 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1915 1103 240,545,317 22,242,010 193 20,743,680 2,375,916 
1920 113 269,255,935 21,811,695 22 25,165,376 2,705,620 
1922 1154 271,384,691 23,784,739 23 26,753,152 | 2,978,619 
1923 1153 272,938,712 24,261,186 23 27,659,118 3,245,962 
1924 { 1162 280,312,845 25,768,606 234 27,135,282 3,345,454 
\ 


Tramway ACCIDENTS. 


The accidents which occurred on tramways during each of the five years. 
ended 30th June, 1924, are classified in the following table, in a similar way- 
to those relating to the railways :— 


fn 
Accidents connected with the || Accidents not connected with the 
: , ; movement of tramway vehicles. movement of tramway vehicles. 
Classification. j a ae 
1920. | 1921. | 1922, | 1923. | 1924, || 1920. | 1921. 1922, | 1928. | 1924, 
1 
Passengers— | 
Killed 12) 8 9 7 3 ite aa We eae jee 
Injured ose ate ..-| 451] 621) 440 | 515! 397 7 12 19 12 8. 
ervants of the Department— |- I -——|- - - —-_— |___. 
Killed ° 4. 3 2 1 1 sist a ere z 
Injured is ‘ 316, 243) 237 | 255| 219 | 682 | 813 | 908 | 901 | 985. 
Others— a fe 
Killed 19} 20; 21 19} 17 tee eae 
Injured 243) 276) 280 | 315; 344 || 2 3 1 1 
Killed 35) 31} 32 27| 21 jl ww | ous QF saat 
Grand total { Tnjured ‘..|1,01011,140| 957 |7,085] 960 || 691 | 828 | 928‘! 913 | 994. 


.The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended’ 
30th June, 1924, was 340,957,725, and the rate of fatal accidents among: 
passengers was only ‘01 per million. 


The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1924, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £19,819, as com-. 
pared with £24,612 for the preceding year. 


Private TRAMWAYS. 


There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., a. 
steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
‘steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney, The line has 
been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, and was opened 
in 1883. 
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Raintways AND TRAMWAYS. 


A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working during the last two years, is shown below :— 


1922-23. 1923-24, 


Particulars. 
amiss Tramways. Total. Railways. | Tramways. Total. 


Cost of Construction andl] §§ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Equipment at 30th June ..| 89,276,871 | 9,975,081 | 99,251,902 | 98,855,167 | 10,758,958 | 104,114,125 
Year ended 30th June— 


Earnings ag -.| 15,221,333 3,598,114 | 18,819,447 | 15,616,577 3,633,916 | 19,250,493 
Working Expenses .. _..|_ 10,6497974 | 3,092,306 | 13,742/280 | 10,917,491 | 3/091,531 | 14,009,022 
Balance after paying Work- : 

ine Expenses se -:{ 4,571,859 505,808 5,077,167 4,699,086 542,385 6,241,471 
Interest on Capital . --| 4,487,308 500,274 4,987,577 4,603,417 582,187 5,225,604 

A cone 
Surplus ae eA ee 84,056 5,534 89,590. 5,669 10,198 15,867 
CoaL USED. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the quantity of coal usa for 
locomotive purposes was 1,150,526 tons, for gas-making 9,425 tons, for 
power houses, 219,414 tons, ‘and ‘for other purposes 46,681 tons. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The amount of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Government railways and tramways in June, 1924, is shown in the following 
statement, in comparison with the previous year :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1923. Year ended 30th June, 1924. 
Particulars, 
Railways. | Tramways. Total. {| Railways. { Tramways. Total. 
Persons employed— , 
Salaried staff “ne 5,176 798 5,974 . 5,290 850 6,140: 
Wages ,, ...| 81,040 9,099! 40,139 33,563 9,758 43,321 


Total number! 36, 216 9,897 46,113 38, 853 10,608 49,461 


£ £ £ £ £ ee 
Salaries and wages.../ 8,740,230 |2,357,704 |11,097,934 || 9,897,574 |2,527,025| 11,924,599 


The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June 
1924, was 47,786. 


A scheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910; particulars are shown. 
in the part of this Year Book dealing with Social Condition. 


A Royal Commission was appointed on the 9th May, 1924, to inquire. 
into the management, equipment, and general working of the railway and 
tramway services in New South Wales, and more particularly : 


(1) The organisation and running of the passenger and goods traffic, the: 
services rendered, the scales of fares and freights operating, andi 
the financial returns ; 


(2) Matters appertaining to the organisation and conduct of the 
mechanical section of the system in relation to the respective types 
of locomotives and rolling-stock adopted, cost, economy of life and 
use, equipment, renewal, and maintenance charges ; 
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(3) Matters relating to the construction, renewal, and maintenance of 
the permanent way, including station equipment and the systems 
of signalling and interlocking adopted. 


The Commissioners, Sir Sam Fay and Sir Vincent Raven, presented their 
report on the 3rd October, 1924. 


They pointed out defects in organisation, the inadequacy of certain 
workshops, the absence of standard guages and of interchangeability of parts, 
the high cost of repairing and of running locomotives, the excessive number 
of engine failures, the excessive consumption of coal, the inadequate equip- 
ment of coaching stock, etc. 

A summary of their most important recommendations is as follows :— 


Finance.—That the Commissioners be given full control of their own 
funds and be responsible for the renewal of loans on railway and tramway 
account, and the raising of future capital. 


That the Commissioners be recouped by the Treasury for the loss incurred 
_ on developmental lines during a period of 10 years after they have been 
opened for traffic. 


Organisation.—That the composition of the Railway Commission be :— 
(1) A Chief Railway Commissioner ; : 


(2) A Financial Assistant Commissioner ; 
(3) A Power Assistant Commissioner ; 
(4) A Tramway Assistant Commissioner ; and 
(5) Three Area Assistant Commissioners. 
That an area scheme of administration be introduced, and there be 
appointed three Area Assistant Commissioners. 


Construction.—That the completion of the City Railway and electrification 
of suburban lines be expedited as a matter of extreme urgency, and that new 
lines be constructed without interruption 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineering.—That locomotive repairs be con- 
centrated as far as possible and as soon as practicable at headquarters. 
That engines of obsolete types be replaced. 


That careful consideration be given to the number of staff employed at 
Eveleigh, and to the question of coal consumption. 


Operation.—That improved train services be introduced on country branch 
lines by railway motors or otherwise. 


That sufficient rolling stock be provided to meet public demands at all 
times, including times of drought. 


Commercial.—That the fares charged for first and second class travel be 
reviewed, and that the difference between suburban and country fares be 
adjusted as soon as possible. 


LAW COURTS. 


Onx of the cardinal principles of the constitution of New South’ Wales is that 

of the supremacy of the law of the land, inherited from England. By it equal 

legal status is accorded to all citizens. No person may be punished lawfully 

except for a breach of law proven in the courts before which all. men have 

equal status, including rights. of appeal and ‘the right, in proper cases, to 
- contest the validity of laws and regulations in the Jaw courts. 


Laws. 


The body of laws.in force in New: South Wales are derived from three 
sources, viz. :-——English: law. introduced in 1828-as modified and supplemented 
by legislation. of the State; valid. enactments of the Federal Parliament 
«(by virtue of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act) ;. and. Acts 
- of the Imperial Parliament expressly or implicitly binding in New. South 
» Wales as a-part of the British Empire. The last-named, however, relate 
mainly to-externai affairs or matters of Imperial concern, the great body of 
Jaws. operating: in New.South. Wales. being enacted by. local legislatures— 
State and Federal. 


‘The:proper subjects for Federal legislation: are limited in number. In 
-some-cases Federal.powers of legislation are exclusive, in.others concurrent 
- with those -of the State. ..In all cases -of- conflict valid Federal. laws over- 

ride: State. laws. . The. legislative -powers:of the Federal Parliament. are 
confined mainly to public law,.and to those matters of private law on. which 
‘interstate uniformity.is desirable. The greater part of private.law is enacted 
by the State Parliament. 

. The legal system ‘of’ New South Wales is highly developed, having been 
modelled closely on that ‘of England by incorporating into the body. of local 
» daw and legal procedure leading features from the English system. 


“Devetopment:of the Present Legal. System. 

~ New South: Wales was originally. founded as a penal settlement, and it did 
.. not inhérit at-once the body of Jaw. in-force in England, but only. such as 
. was expressly applied to‘it. At the first. settlement a-criminal court. of 
- justice, consisting .of a Judge-Advecate and six military. assessors,. was 
-vestablished under. authority of an Imperial.statute of 1787. which authorised 
‘-it to.deal. with ‘offences against the-criminallaw of England. | The commission 
sof the’ Judge-Advoecate empowered him to deal-also- with- civil cases. - In 
« addition, a Vice-Admiral’s Court was established.,and several officers, including 
“the: Governor, were appointed’ Justices “of the Peace, the. Governor. having 
power to commission other Justices. During the first twenty-six years of 

“the: colony’s existence’ the courts of law were ‘of a military character. 


In 1814 independent courts of civil jurisdiction. were established, . These 
were called the “ Supreme Court,” and the “ Governor’s Courts,” and, although 
they reformed many abuses of the older system, the administration of justice 
’ «-svas-not placed:on a satisfactory. basis until 1824, when, by virtue of the Charter 
of Justice, a: Supreme Court: was constituted with a Chief Justice having 
jurisdiction both civil and criminal: the jury ‘system was introduced ;.and 
regular courts of Quarter Sessions. were established. 

Some uncertainty still existed as to how far English law and tradition 
applied, Lut in 1828 a momentous innovation was made by the introduction 
_.rofthe whole existing body of English laws.(statutes, decisions of. courts, and 

-sgonventions) applicable to the circumstances of the colony.at.that date. Thus 
 #67755—A 
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New South Wales was placed practically on the footing of a settled colony as: 
regards its legal system. The present legal and judicial systems really date 
from these statutes of 1824 and 1828, and the exact applicability of English 
law under them has been decided, as occasion arose, by the Supreme Court of 
the State, the High Court of Australia, and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Thus there was adopted as the law of New South Wales the English 
Common Law relating to property, contract, tort, crime, personal freedom, and 
liberty of speech, in addition to much English statute law including such con- 
stitutional enactments and charters, as the Habeas Corpus Acts and the Bilf 
of Rights, 


PRESENT LEGAL SYSTEM. 


The main features of the present legal system are that established law is 
enforced by public Law Courts presided over by judges who hold office until 
they reach a prescribed retiring age, subject only to good behaviour, ‘as 
determined by Parliament ; the advocates employed at law are subject to the 
special control of the Supreme Court; and officers of police or prisons are 
answerable at law for the manner in which their duties are performed. 

The jurisdictions of the courts of law are distributed in such a way as to 
secure prompt trial in all matters. Minor cases are relegated to Courts of 
Petty Sessions within the districts in which they arise. This Court sits as a 
Small Debts Court in civil cases,.and as a Police Court in criminal cases. 
Salaried magistrates or honorary justices preside over these courts. More 
‘important civil cases are heard before a judge of the District Court, who 
also presides in criminal jurisdiction over Courts of Quarter Sessiens. 

A number of courts of law have been established to deal with certain 
special matters. These are—Licensing Courts, Fair Rents Courts, Taxation 
Courts of Review, (Mining) Wardens’ Courts, Courts of Marine Inquiry, and, 
among criminal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Courts and Children’s: 
Courts, <A special jurisdiction has been established for Courts of Industrial 
Arbitration and the Board of Trade, presided over by judges with the status 
of judges of the District Court. Special matters arising under the various 
land laws of the State are dealt with by Local Land Boards. Appeals and 
other important questions relating to valuation are decided by the Land and 
Valuation Court, of which the judge is equal in status to judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in all matters of 
law arising in the State, except certain matters of a Federal nature, which 
are reserved for the High Court of Australia. It may delegate certain of 
its powers, and exercises general powers of supervision over the administra- 
tion of justice through its right to issue and enforce writs and to hear 
appeals. 

The external courts of law, whose jurisdiction extends to New South 
Wales are the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (appellate only), 
and the High Court of Australia (original in certain matters and eee 
in other matters). 

. Jurisdiction under Federal laws is generally exercisable by any State 
court, presided over by a magistrate or judge, subject to the same limitations 
as are imposed on their jurisdictions under State laws. 


Lower Courts or Civit JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts). 


A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery kes 
1912; on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts to determine, 
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in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, actions for the 
recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts is limited to 
cases involving not more than £50. A police or stipendiary magistrate may 
exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of the peace may hear 
cases involving amounts up to £30, and one justice up to £5. In cases of 
indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases involving £10, or, by 
consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may not deal with matters 
involving titles to freehold or future rights. 

In general, appeal may be made from a decision of the court only when 
it exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 

The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and.may enter judgment in cases admitted and agreed upon, and such 
bailiffs as are appointed from time to time for the service and execution | of 
orders and judgments. 

Particulars of the transactions of Couris of Petty Sessions in their civil 
jurisdiction in the past two years are shown below :— 


1922. 1923. 


Transactions. s 
Up to £30 /£30to £50) Total. Up to £30 /£30to£50; Total. 


-Cases brought before the Registrar— 
Judgments given for Plaintiff ..| 12,216 724 | 12,940 || 17,277 | 1,058 | 18,335 


Not proceeded with .. vf 12,660 232 | 12,892 || 13,371 317 | 13,688 
Cases brought before the Court— 

Verdicts for Plaintiff... we) 4,797 162 | 4,939 6,197 184 | 6,381 

Verdicts for Defendant... ee 365 ll 376 384 :) 392 

Withdrawn or struck out .| 7,186 166 | 7,352 9,454 181 | 9,635 


Nonsuits Sa 503 bee 296 13 509 | 322 7 329 


ee 


Total Cases disposed of...; 37,520 | 1,308 | 38,828 |) 47,005 | 1,755 | 48,760 
‘ J 
Cases pending at end of year ... 10,014 343 | 10,157 || 10,772 215 | 10,987 


Amount of Judgments for Plaintiff £)103,207 | 24,920 |128,127 ||124,608 | 29,205 |153,813 


Amount of Verdicts for Plaintiff £ 30,255 | 5,42] | 35,676 || 38,391 | 6,354 | 44,745 


Total amount... ...| 183,462 | 30,341 {163,803 || 162,999 |35,559 |198,558 


The proportion of cases disposed of is usuaily about 18 per thousand of 
population, but in 1923 the proportion was 22 per thousand. These numbers, 
however, do not represent individual litigants. 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
_ quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount owing ~ 
as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary,. garnishee 
orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per w eek. The 
garnishee cases in 1923 numbered 2,694. 

Oral examinations of judgment debtors in respect of debts due to them, 
ordered on the application of a judgment creditor, numbered 1,505 in 
1923. Interpleader cases, relating to claims made to goods held under a 
writ of execution by a person not party to the suit, numbered 26. 
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‘Licensing Courts. 


Under the Liquor Act of 1912, a Licensing Court in each of the. Hostage. 
districts. in New South Wales dealt with ‘applicaticns for new - licenses,.. 
renewals, removals, or transfers of existing licenses to manufacture or; sell. 
intoxicating liquors, 


Tn the metropolitan district the Court for granting: licenses to sell inikonete 
cants consisted of three Stipendiary Magistrates, and in country districts of » 
the local Police Magistrate and two specially- -appointed Justices of the 
Peace. Where there was no Police Magistrate resident within 10 miles of : 
the Court House a special Licensing Magistrate could be appointed. 


An: Act was passed in 1923 to provide :for~ the reconstitution Sf the - 
Ligensing -Court' as from ist July, 1924. Three Police or: Stipendiary - 
Magistrates were appointed as Licensing Magistrates to constitute the « 
Licensing Courts for all the districts of the State and to continue the 
functions of the Licenses Reduction Board. They were given authority tos 
delegate their powers (except the holding of an inquiry upon a petition for 
the grant ofa new license) to any Police or Stipendiary Magistrate. 


Li-enses are usually granted fora period of one year. The Court sits as 
an-open. court, and appeals from its decisions lie to the District Court. 

The particulars of licenses granted and fees collected in 1922 and 1923 are 
as follow :—- 


1922, . 1923. 
Class of License. > 3s Tp a, 
roae: Number of Amount.of Number of Amount’ Of » 
7 Licenses. . Fees. Licenses. ~ Fees. -: 
Publicans we ies oe oe 2,470 100,884 2,257 146,319 
Additional Bar wee (143 2,794 8 5 
Ghabiv) “he sae, See. We rs 595 79 | 2,980 
Patket ! ee “1B “726 17" ot 
Boothor Stand ... eis on 2,451. ° 4,902 ° 1) 385 4,770 
Australian Wine... | 482 | 1,279 —4238-«| 7,408 
Brewers, es 17 16 450 
ee ae | 6,077 
Spirit-Merchants. ies Jee sted 247: 255 - 9,408 
Total’... 4) 5,854 - 116,657 5,590 (171,416. 


During the year 1928 a new scale of licensing fees came into operation,.., 
whereby the annual fees for publicans, wine, club, and. packet licenses were - 
tixed at £2 per centum on all purchases during the previous year ending 
3ist’December, and for spirit. merchants’ licenses £2 per centum on sales to — 
unlicensed persons. Brewers’ license fees were fixed at £50 per annum.in 
the Metropolitan area, and £25 per annum Eee where: phils booth licenses ; 
were fixed at £2 each.” 
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Further particulars ofthe licenses “and ofthe Licenses Redavtion Board 
appointed under. theLiquor Amendment Act, 1919, willbe found..in ‘the: 
chapter of this Year Book entitled. ‘Social Condition,” ... — 


Be Retin: Rents Court. 
These eourts, established under the Fair Rents Act, 1915-20, may deter- 
mine, upon application, the fair vent of any dwelling-house let for a term not 
exceeding three years at a rental not exceeding the rate of £156 per annum. 
The. courts. sit in proclaimed: districts, there being one -court “for thé 


Metropolitan district, presided over by a special magistrate. Since 16th” 
August, 1920, the jurisdiction has been’ exercised by a Police or Stipendiary - 


Magistrate in country districts, 
to thé “end of 1923 was 194, 
rent was fixed 
incréaséd.” 


where'the total number of cases dealt with 
, Of these 86 were withdrawn, in 23 cases’ the. 
as at date of application;in 45 it was reduced, and ‘in 40 


The first sitting of the Court in the Metropolitan district was held on 13th. i 
March, 1916, the transactions, during each year ended 31st Mareh “2 
follow :— PR re, BEE MEE ESE Saat Me To beg) 


¥ : ro : * Rent fixed by Court, = oe 
re ay * ae : s 
7 Year - Cases | * 
‘ ms epee Nib daha a - TE eek oe | Totat Gase: 
BH oe 8 a . struc . ahig e ae ell? ee. ayaa on 
a, an ba Seton. Increased. ‘Reiluced: 7 ; 
TAR mete ros 
141 137 7 294 579 
53 49 19° | = 102 223 
és 100° 36° “182 65 “333° 
225° aT O54 - 141 667 
439 52 256 187 934 
478 ee |, er 245 1,035 
- 1928 418: 64: 150 238 “865. 
1924. |. 604 15. 138 288° | 1,105 
eMotale...| 2,458 BBB “4,193 3,555.> | 5,741 


Some further particulars of the operations of the Court’are published ir 
the chapter.“ Food and’ Prices” of this Year Book,’ _ ges 


Tanation Courts: of Review.’ 


All Judges of: the District. Courts‘have been authorised to sit-as: Taxation” 
Courts” of Review “under the Land: and. Income » Tax: Act;’. 1895... The . 
jurisdiction ‘extends to the hearing and. determining of appeals lodged: . 
against-assessments * bythe Commissioner of Taxation’ by persons within the«: 
local jurisdiction of the:Court:  Péints‘of law-may-be referred’to the Supreme: _- 
Court, but otherwise no appeal is allowed: : 
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(Mining) Wardens’ Courts. 


By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, mining wardens may hold courts to 
determine such disputes arising within their: districts as the possession of 
mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their procedure 
is summary, and their decisions final, but: appeal lies in certain cases to a 
District Court or, on points of law, to the Supreme Court. 


Courts of Marine Inquiry. 


Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ship alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers of 
Iiritish vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on any 
ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one or more 
authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary Magistrates 
sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine Inquiry. 


The findings of this Court are final, except when the responsible Minister 
directs a rehearing of the case where new evidence is available, or a miscarriage 
of justice is suspected. 

The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State and Commonwealth. ; 

In 1923 inquiries were held regarding ten cases, viz., three cf collision, 
four of stranding, one of beaching, one in which the vessel was lost, 
and one of misconduct against officers. As a result of the inquiries the 
certificates of three masters, one mate, one first and one second engineer 
were suspended. One master and two mates were found to be in fault, but 
as the cases were not serious their certificates were not suspended. Four 
masters and two mates were exonerated. 


District CourrTs. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, who have 
jurisdiction only over cases arising in districts allotted to them. Sittings are 
held at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. In 1923 
there were seven District Court Judges and sixty-one District Court districts. 
The courts sit during ten months of the year in the Metropolis, and three or 
more times per year in important country towns. A registrar and other 
officers are attached to each court. : 

Ordinarily cases are heard by one judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
impanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by either plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
‘Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 

Litigants may be compelled in appropriate cases to apply to the District 
Court by the power of the Supreme Court to remit proper cases to it, and by 
the rule of the Supreme Court not to allow costs to parties who recover a 
sum not exceeding £30 in, litigation beforé it. 

The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, and all right of 
appeal may be excluded by written agreement between litigants, but new 
trials may be granted at the discretion of the Judge of the District Court. 
Otherwise appeal may be made to the Supreme Court in cases involving more 
than £10 where a point of law-or question of the admissibility of evidence is 
raised, 
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Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original jueisdio@ons 
during the last five years are given in the following table :— 


if 
Causes Tried. j Judgment 
euere or Causes Total 
ere Di Plaintiff Total Fi Ci Court 
Year. . . ale eoutinaad by Detantt, peterred Suits ara Pending Costs 
, Verdict | perendant| OF Settled Arbi- | disposed | Gg SOS | andin of 
for : g without fesnion; he of. uring | Arrear. | Suits, 
Plaintiff. (including hearing. | or Agree- tration. Year, 
Nonsuit, ™, ‘ ent 
etc.). . 
£ 
1919 465 207 1,835 1,949 14 4,470 | 4,698 1,751 | 17,207 
1920 537 228 1,989 2,183 3 4,940 | 5,332 2,143 23,140 
1921 595 267 2,152 2,929 g 5,945 | 6,554 2,752 | 29,227 
1922 643 286 2,187 3,509 4 6,629 7,114 3,237 | 31,950 
1923 768 317 | 2,668 4,019 27 7,789 | 8,162 3,600 | 34,201 


_— ~ = 


Of the causes heard during 1923, only 107 were tried by jury and 978 
without a jury. In one case the jury disagreed. The amount of judgment 
for plaintiffs during the year was £222,291, the total amount claimed being 
£578,774. 

In addition to the suits covered by the ent table a considerable 
amount of work is done in the District Courts under various Acts. 


The number of issues remitted for trial from the Supreme Court to District 
Courts in 1923 was 90 in Matrimonial Causes, 6 in Equity, and 5 in 
Probate. Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, there were 231 applica- 
tions for arbitr ation, and 108 awards were made in favour of the applicants. 
Sums amounting in the aggregate to £46,426 were paid into Court in respect 
of 108 cases of death, and there were referred to the Judge 42 cases relating: 
to agreements, while 102 agreements were registered without further inquiry. 

There were no appeals: under the Mining Acts from decisions of the: 
Wardens’ Courts. There were 18 appeals against rating by Local Govern-- 
ment authorities; 5 were settled and 8 assessments were varied, and 5- 
were pending. Other appeals under the Local Government Acts numberea 
14, of which 5 were upheld. 

In addition, 1,576 warrants and writs were issued for the enforcement of” 
judgments and orders, there were 736 examinations of judgment debtors,. 
247 writs for attachments of debts and 129 writs of ca sa. 

Appeals were made in 20 cases against judgments or orders of the District. 
Court and 5 such appeals were upheld, 9 were refused, and 6 were not: 
proceeded with. 


SupREME Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. It. is presided over by a Chief Justice and not 
more than seven Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the: 
Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Pe 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes... 

The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising in 
the State (other than special matters. concerning Jand and industrial arbitra-_ 
tion), in certain cases where extra-territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, 
in Admiralty, and.in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by 
‘one judge. The procedure and practice cf the Court are defined by statute, 
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or regulated by rules which:may. be made by any three or more judges. In 
proper cases appeals may be carried from findings of the Supreme Court to 

the High Court:or to the Privy Council. 
Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
Court. : 
nt Common Law Jurisdiction. 


The present jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law dates from 
1828. It extends to all cases not falling within any other jurisdiction. 
Actions are tried usually in the first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before 
one judge and a jury of four, or of twelve in special cases. A jury may. be 
dispensed with by consent of both parties and under statutes governing 
certain cases. | A judge may sit “in chambers” to.deal with questions not 
requiring to be argued in court. 

The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
by the parties without further litigation. 


Particulars. rsi9. | 1920, 1921. 1922, 1923, 

he, | 
Writs Issued 1. 0... ws] 2,987 | 8,515 | 4,745 | 5,072 | 5,585 
Judgments Signed ... ... «| -1,158 | 1,369 | 2,172 | 2,483 |. 2,787 

Causes Tried— ; 

Verdict for Plaintiff...) 127 175 | (191 166 166 
” Defendant... ae 36 39 60 | 45 39 
Jury Disagreed. ..; a ae 2 | £3 | 1 2 
‘Nonsuits ... See sed ia 6: 9 18 * § 7 
Total. eel 169 225 | 262 220 214 

: i 

~Causes — ~~ j 

<Not proceeded with .. 0... 91 151 210 | 236 255 

Referred to Arbitration... es 1 7 10> | 1 8 
Total Canses-dealt with ...) .-261 383°) 482 457 472 

ee oan 

- Fees. paid into Consolidated Revenue £ £ £ Jk. £ 

Fond ai Doe as .| 10,514 13,221 19,408 (°18,404 20,388 

Cost, of Litigation— | 
:-Brought.in.at .... en vo |. 82,637 48,545 |-58,752 |. 53,315. }.90;242 
eMaxed off... aswel 7,405) 12,966 | 14,036 | 18,607 22,721 
< Amount-Allowed... 9 ..¢0 1s} /25,282 {585,579 44,715. [-89)708. | 67,521 
_ Court Costs of Taxation... ..,,, 510], 719} 1,121 | 1,013 | 1,646 


">< “The number of new causes set’. down for bearing in 1923 was 454, and 120 
_. were pending fromthe previous year. The cases dealt. with numbered 472, 
and’102- were pending at-the-end:of 1923, ee 
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Between 1914 and 1917 there was a marked decrease in litigation in this 
jurisdiction, but since then activity has increased rapidly and the number of 
writs issued in 1923 was more than 79 per cent. greater than in 1914.’ The 
difference between the numbers of writs issued’ and judgments. -signed 
indicates. the extent to which suits: are not proceeded with. The difference 
between the number of judgments signed and the number of causes tried 
indicates the extent to which cases are settled without legal proceedings in - 
court. 

Equity: Jurisdiction. 


The present jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Higuity (which includes 
Infancy) dates from 1828. It is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, 
by the Judge in Bankruptcy sitting in Equity, or by either sitting on appeal. 
with two other Judges, The procedure of the Court. is governed by the 
Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules, The jurisdiction extends to granting: 
equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognised at. Common Law through © 
the issue of injunctions, writs of specific performance, and the award of 
damages. The Court in making binding declarations of right may obtain the 
assistance of specialists such as actuaries, engineers, or. other persons.:. In : 
deciding legal-rights incidental:to its.cases, -it exercises all the powers. of 
the Common Law jurisdiction: of the Supreme Court, : 


Attached to the Court there is a Master in Equity who performs adminis>.. 
trative duties and acts for the Judge where directed in determining.certain 
minor matters, such as conducting inquiries and taxing costs. He is.also: 
Registrar of the Court, and controls tle:records and funds within its charge. 


The numbers of the various transactions of the. Court during each of the . 
last five years were ag follow :— 


Y Statements | Statements titi Moti , Ges al. ae . 

ear. of Claims. of Defence. Petitions. | Summonses. otiens. plenary a aeeey. 

epee = = = : —£ 
1919 227 164 67 118 225 1,076 594,105 
1920 160 os 35 81 126 485 645,260. 
1921 298° - 181 94 | 125 | 199 842 712,687. 
1922 322 176° 84 66 249 1,040. 736,288: ". - 
1923 347 149 129 100 280 1,084" | 675,849°° 
| 


The amount: of trust. funds: invested-.under. Equity - Jurisdiction :. was» 
distributed chiefly among: war loans, mortgages, and funded stosk,; the»rates. 
of interest ranging from 3 to 7 per cent. ; 


The amount of court fees received in 1923: was £5,491!: 


Lunacy Juris iietion. 

Jurisdiction in Lunacy was conferred on the Supreme Court in 1824:by 
the Charter of Justice, and is now exercised asa separate jurisdiction: bythe 
Chief Judge in Equity. There is a Master in Lunacy. (who.is also Master. 
in Equity) to perform administrative work and manage estates. The Court: 
upon hearing ‘evidence, with or: without examination of the ‘person, may’ 
declare any person to be of unsound mind or incapable of managing his.own: © 
affairs, or it may direct that:such question ‘be determined by a jury of four: 
or twelve persons. When such a declaration is made:the Master:in Lunacy: 
may assume the management of such person’s estate until his discharge or: 
death, or a committee of management may: be appointed subject to super-. 
vision by the Master in Lunacy. 


The:amount of trust. funds.of. insane: persons. and: patients. vested in the» 
Master in Lunacy at the end of 1923 was £501,838. 
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Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction in Bankruptcy was conferred on the Supreme Court by 
statute in 1887. Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales 
were virtually codified by the consolidating Act of 1898, which will be 
superseded in part by the Bankruptcy Act of the Commonwealth to come 
into force on a date to be proclaimed. 

Under the law any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may apply for compulsory 
sequestration under certain conditions provided the aggregate amount of 
indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon the issue of an order of sequestration the 
property of the bankrupt vests in the official receiver, and no creditor has 
any remedy against the property or person of the bankrupt except by appeal 
to the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends over all these matters 
and its functions are to guard against fraud on the part of bankrupts, to 
distribute assets, and to relieve debtors of overwhelming obligations. 

There is one Judge in Bankruptcy who exercises general control over 
bankruptcy proceedings and determines questions ‘of law, equity or fact 
affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of fact may be tried before a jury. 

The Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court performs administrative duties 
and duties delegated by the Judge. He may hear debtors’ petitions, make 
full examination of bankrupts or of persons suspected to he indebted to a 
bankrupt, and make sequestration orders. Certain of these powers are 
delegated in country districts to police magistrates and registrars of 
District Courts, but appeal lies in all cases to the Judge in Bankruptcy and 
‘thence to the High Court. An ofticial assignee may be appointed by the 
-Court to manage any assigned estate for the benefit of creditors. 

Particulars of the operations of the Court in the past*five years are given 
below :— 


Heading. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 
i 
t 
Petitions for Voluntary Sequestration ...) 193 210 208 247 360 
” Compulsory Sequestration...) 128 i134 { 186 234 308 
‘Sequestration Orders granted ie | 262 289 324 | 4038 57 
Discharges granted .. ei cot we 68 U7 75 43 40 
Certificates of Discharge suspended .| 100 | 82 110° | 86 | 92 
_ Court Fees es ses ae £) 3,645 | 4,192 | 4,386 | 5,023 | 6,082 
| 


From the commencement of the Act of 1887 there have been 22,125 
sequestrations, but only in 3,807 cases have discharges been granted or’ 
estates freed. Nearly 83 per cent. of bankrupts are still undischarged. 
Further details of proceedings in bankruptcy are published in the.chapter, 
Private Finance, of this Year Book. 


Probats Jurisdiction. 

Probate jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court. in part by the 
Charter of Justice in 1824, By the Wills, Probate and Administration 
Act, £898, it extends over all property in New South Wales of deceased 
persons, whether testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is exercised by a 
Probate Judge (who is also Judge in Bankruptcy), or by any judge acting 
on his behalf. He may grant probate or letters of administration of 
deceased estates after due inquiry and compliance with laws as to stamp- 
duties. Formal duties in the granting of probate and letters of administra-- 
tion are delegated to a Registrar of Probates, in accordance with the rules of 
the Supreme Court, where estates do not exceed £1,000 in value, and where 
no contention has arisen. The Registrar may appoint local agents to receive 
applications for probate. 
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Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Judge, and cannot be legally dealt with except 
in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the creditors, 
and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried by the 
Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and jurisdiction is 
exercised over administrators and executors. 

Administrative functions in regard to intestate estates are performed by 
the Public Trustee under an Act of 1913. 

The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with. by 
the Court in the past five years :— 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 

Year. <i 

Number of Value of Number of Value of Numberof; Value of 

Estates. Estates, Estates. Estates. Estates. Estates. 

L£ £ ; £-. 

1919 4,428 16,819,772 3,265 1,241,091 7,693 | 18,060,863. 
1920 3,570 26,191,030 2,428 1,514,783 5,998 | 27,705,813 
1921 3,765 14,495,600 2,080 2,042,306 5,845 | 16,537,906 
1922 3,892 14,477,829 | 1,905 | 1,323,310 | 5,797 | ‘15,801,139 
1923 4,007 17,308,916 1,997 | 1,708,968 |. 6,004 | 19,017,884 


The values shown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to daty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee.* 
Where estates are less than £300 in value probate or letters of administra- 
tion may be granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the- 
intervention of a solicitor. Jncluded in the figures shown above for the year » 
1923, there were 324 such cases, the total value of estates being £59,544. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1873, prior to which marriages could be dissolved only by 
Special Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated 
in 1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but. 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, and 
orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for the custody of children, 
alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage property may be made.. 
Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually made provisional for a. 
short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof if no reason to the. 
contrary is shown, e¢ g., collusion. foe 

The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition are 2s 
follow :— ge oh 

Husband v. Wife.—Adultery ; desertion or habitual drunkenness and 

neglect of domestic duties for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition ig * presented and under sentence for at least. seven 
years ; conviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodiiy harm ; 
repeated assaults and cruel beatings during one year preceding the date of 
filing the petition. 

Wife v. Husband.—Adultery ; desertion for three years or upwards ; 
habitual drunkenness, coupled with neglect to support or cruelty, for three 


* Further particulars are published in the chapt-r “ Private Fit.ance,” 


9. 
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years ; refusal to obey anorder for restitution-of. conjugal rights ; imprison- 


¢ sament for three years..and. upwards at. date. when .petition. is. presented and 
»iunder sentence. for.at least. seven years ; imprisonment under frequent sen- 


odences aggregating three years within. five years.preceding the.presentation of 


« the! petition ;.conviction for.attempt to-murder or. to inflict. grievous. bodily 


¥ 


harm; repeated assaults and cruel.beatings within one year of petition, 
1. .Gases.aresheard usually: without ajury,.but where dissolution of. marriage 
is involved a jury of twelve to try issues of fact may be. requisitioned: -by 


v.either. party, or by the Court. Certain cases may be referred to. the District 


Court.of the district in which the case arose.. ' : 
Usually, the petitioner must have been domiciled in the State for at least 
three. years preceding the date of the petition, No-relief.is granted to 
_persons who have resorted to New South Wales for the. purpose of instituting 
proceedings, 
' Suits may be instituted for the purpose of obtaining restitution of conjugal 
rights, and failure to comply with a decree made in such a suit constitutes 


=, desertion, upon which a suit for.divorce may.be brought. . A marriage may be 


_ declared null and void on the grounds that the respondent is incapable of 
“- consummating it, that the parties to the marriage are within the prohibited 


.. degrees of consanguinity, or that the parties, are unable to contract a valid 


marriage. Such inability may arise from one of the parties being already 


*smarried, haying acted.under duress, or being under marriageable age. : 


_The, following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted-in New South Wales during the past five years in 
comparison -with the average per year between 1908 and 1912.:— 


| x3 _ Number of Petitions Granted. Restitution of 
Petitions Conjugal Rights. 
Q for Divorce, - ; 
so | Separation, Divorces. ‘Petitions Nullity of Marriage. 
. ‘or 
: foe. Macnege Decrees Decrees |, 2% 4icial | Deorees | Decrees || Petitions. ates a 
«Lodged. isi | Wisi made|SeParation| “" Wisi Wisi made erAmued, 
Granted. | Absolute.| Gt@7ted..| Granted. Absolute | 
1908-12" | 453 260 | 260 | 12 4 4 || 28 [. 18 
> £71918 796 383° |. 376. /) 4 4 138 | 57 
1919... 1,052. |. . 618 420 7 5 7 260 - 122 
1920 (1,155, » 624 553 ll: 8 £3 275 163 
1921 » 1,094 1,038 782 1g 8 7 i 259 217 
1922 1,110: 696 679 9 10 5 ||. 249 144 
hoa O23. 4,268] 883 729 138 5 10 296 V7 


* Average.per year. 


roa 


“. The number of ‘petitions lodged in forma pauperis during 1923 was. 337, 
::0f which 304 were for divorce, 4 for nullity of marriage, 3. for judicial 


Pa es 


Le 


separation, and 26 for restitution of. conjugal rights. ; 
:The-numbers of petitioners of each sex.in cases where decrees for divorce 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was granted, 
, duping each of the past ten years were as follow :— 


Bre Number of Successful Petitions | Number of Successful Petitions 
ar lodged. by - lodged by ah 
Near. ae Year. Stace pe et ee 
+ Husband. | » Wife. | otal. - Husband. | Wife, | Total. 
1914 196 = | 4197 303 «| i919 | igo |. 244 484 
1915 134 221 355 1920 267. ° 300 B67 
S16 141 *. Q31 372 ; ©1921 389° - 418 807, 
1917 147. 249 396 | | -b922 296 397 of. B93" 
1918 167 ~224 891 23923 314 488 - F562 


s a ‘ 


@ 
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‘The. number: of: marriages dissolved, or: virtually dissolved .in ‘each year, 
more than-doubled between .1918 and 1921) and the proportion.of petitions 
. dodged. by. husbands. increased rapidly. - Tn. -1922-and. 1923 the numbers of 
. successful petitions were considerably lower than in 1921, owing chiefly to 

a diminution in the number of successful petitions lodged by husbands. 


The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or nullity of marriage 
. were made absolute during each of: the past five years were as follow :— 


Ground of Suit. 1919. | 1920, 


p 192n. | 1982, | 1998. 
Adultery... ef alg | 202 | 263 | 205 | 166 
i coupled with . Bigamy, " Cruelty, or : a |e 
Desertion ... ves a ro { 10 vi 10 10 17 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults |. Bee seal o 3 17.2 7 
3 »» Habitual Drunkenness Bee cick. 132 8 7 12, 18 
Desertion : 248 | 255 |. 359 | 318 | 398 
¢ Habitual Drenkenness and Neglect to gan : 
port 1 3 4 8 -2 
Habitual Dru Renncag and Neglect of Domestic 
Duties... a} 38 5 6 rae 2 
Imprisonment of Husband for Three Years bolt sce 1 3 1° 2 
: Non- -ecompliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights wee 89 71 | -385 | 197 | 125 
Impotency or Non- consummation .. ave os 4 1 1 a 2 
» Total 427 | 556 789. 1-683. |.789 


In the cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute during 1923, 
the duration of marriage was as follows: nder 5 years, 47; 5-9 years, 
2445 10-14 years, 209 ; 15-19 years; 117. In 99 cases the duration was 
between 20 and 30 years ; in 12 it was between 30 and 40 years, and in one 
easeit was. over. 40 years. In. the case of 247. marriages, there were no 
children ; -one.child ,in, 224..cases ;. two children, 125; three children, 58 ; 
four children, 33 ;. and five or.more children: in 26: siabes In. 16 cases, the 
details were not stated. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction. as.a Colonial- Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
- Supreme. Court of New South Wales:on’ 1st July, 1911, by Order-in-Council 
under the’ Imperial Admiralty Act,1890. The Court may sit. also.as a 
Prize Court by .authority of a- proclamation of August, 1914, .under. the 
Imperial: Prize. Court. Act, 1894. “Four.causes ‘of. action: arose during 1928, 
but none of these-were tried in Court.. 


Lower Courts or CriminaL JURISDICTION. 


Courts of Peity Sessions (Police Courts). 


These Courts.are held daily in large centres, and periodically as occasion 
demands in small centres. They operate under various:statutes (chiefly the 
Crimes Act, 1900, and Police Offences- Act, 1901), which-describe the nature 
-of offences, ‘penalties, and.- certain procedure, and prescribe the number of 
justices.or magistrates for the trial of various.offences. Cases are heard by a 
“Stipendiary Magistrate in'the Sydney, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, and 
‘Wollongong districts, and in other districts by a Police’ Magistrate, or by 
Justices: of the: Peace. The procedure is governed in'a general way by the 
Justices Act, 1902-18. | Ehese courts. deal with minor.offences, which.may be 
treated summarily, while.serious charges are investigated in the first instance, 
and ‘the accused remanded. to higher courts when a reasonable case. 1s made 
out. 


e 
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Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain offences are 
made punishable summarily with the consent of the accused. The court deals 
also with certain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the Master 
and Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, and administrative 
regulations. 


Appeal against fine or imprisonment is heard by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, but on a disputed point of law the magistrate may state a case for 
the Supreme Court. 


Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established by proclamation under the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, which were consolidated with. other enactments by the Child 
Welfare Act, 1923. Children’s Courts may be established by proclamation. 
Each court consists of a special magistrate with jurisdiction within a pro- 
claimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may be exercised by a 
special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The magistrates exercise 
all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in respect of cases 
involving. children as parties or witnesses to the exclusion of ordinary courts 
of law. By this means children are protected. against the adverse influences 
which they would encounter in the ordinary courts, 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children. 
The Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on probation, etc. 


Appeal from its decisions lies in proper cases to the District or Supreme 
Courts. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not 
now available, as they are included with those relating to ordinary Courts of 
Petty Sessions. Further particulars regarding the Children’s. Courts are 
published in part “ Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Except 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and cases in which bail was forfeited for non- appearance in court 
are included as convictions. Where multiple charges are preferred separate 
account is taken of each, 


Offences Charged. Per cent. 
nee Withdrawn ; Committed ; With. Con- mitted 
Discharged. | Convicted. Higher Total. | drawn. vieted. Higher 
Courts, \ Courts. 
1906 10,702 | 59,900 J,459 72,061 . 149 8371 20 
1911 8,878 | 65,058 1,178 75,114 || 118 | 866 | 16 
1916 11,765 68,615 1,656 82,036 14-4 | 83°6 20 
1920 12,666 74,667 2,239 $9,572 41 | 884 | a5” 
1921 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 126. | 847. 27 
1922 12,231 82,263 2,495 96,989 126 | 848 2°6 
1923 13,001 88,864 2,654 104,519 12-4 | 85 0 2°6 
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Toward the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court. The amount was fixed at 5s., the usual penalty imposed. 
It has been increased to. 10s. Approximately one-third of the cases of 
drunkenness are now dealt with in this manner. 


It is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons. charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictiony are 
effected are really criminal offences, that is offences against person or 
property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean 
population :— 


Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


Year, 
. Against Good Order. 
ae Against | —————-~_———_;_ Other Se 
Property.; Drunken- Other. Offences. “| sonvictions, 


Person. ness 


1906 1,619 |. 3,857 | 25,253 15,920 | 18,251 59,800 
1911 1,664 | 3,404 | 29,299 | 14,886 | 15,805 | 65,058 
1920 1,925 | 5,772 | 25,843 |. 14,180 | 26,947 74,667 
1921 2,127 | 5,924 | 28,702 | 18,086 | 25,375 | 80,214 
1922 | 2,043 | 5,692°] 30,728 | 18,386 | 25,419 82,263 
1923 | 1,984 5,549 | 32,938 18,860 |; 29,533 88,864 


Per 1,000 of Mean Population. : 
2°60 17:01 16°72 8°93 40°35 


1906 1:09 

19il 1:00 2°04 17°69 8°94 9°49 39:07 

1920 93 2°79 12°49 6°86 |; = 13°02 36°09 

1921 101 2°81 13°61 8°58 12-04 38°05 
— 1922 0°95 2°65 14°28 8°55 11°82 38°25 

1923 0:90 2°53 15°02 8°60 13°48 40°53 


The number of minor offences leading to summary convictions declined 
during the war owing partly to: the fact that large numbers of men were 
within military jurisdiction or on active service abroad, and to other factors 
connected with the war. By 1921 normal conditions had been practically 
restored, and, although a very large increase has occurred in the number of 
summary convictions, the proportion to the population is still smaller than 
in pre-war years. The decline was due principally to a diminution in the 
number of convictions for drunkenness in relation to the population, increases 
being shown in the number of offences against property and offences against 
administrative laws. During 1923 there was an increase of 2,199 convictions 
for offences against the traflic regulations. 


The offences classified under the heading “ other offences” consist mainly 
of breaches: of administrative laws, e.g., Local Government Acts and traftic 
regulations. Generally they are minor breaches, or are committed in ignorance 
of the law, and are met with the infliction of nominal fines. Thus the figures for 
the year 1923 included 7,756 offences against traffic regulations; 4,080 against 
Local Government Acts; 1,152 offences against revenue laws; 3,162 against 
liquor laws; 1,080 against laws for the suppression of gambling; 1,239. 
under the Factory Act; 605 against railway and tramway, regulations ; 
1,020 under the Health Act; 1,292 under the Defence Act; 236 under the 
Education Act; and 1,039 against the Pastures Protection Act. 
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The amount of fines paid on summary conviction and th disposition 
thereof, during the last five years, are shown below :—- 


Classification. / 1919. 1920, | 1921. 1322, | 1928. 

Fines paid to— | £ £ £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue 82,596 43,993 40;839-' 46,582 53,964 
Police Reward Fund vs 17,570 | 21,406 | 21,597 | 26,161 28,346 
Municipalities and Shires ...: 4,681 4,679 | 4,209 5,399 5,077 
Informers ... on sak 4,092 | 5,164 | 4,749 4,990; 4,926 
Other... oo... LE 5,330 5,036, 4,050 6,386 7,124 
Total, State ... £) 64,269; 980,278 75,444 §9,518 | . 99,437 
Paid to Commonwealth Govern-|—-—-.-—_- a | “ pe | 
ment... hs ie SS 7,857 5,328 | 11,481 3,592 2,280 


i 


In addition to fines paid at the courts, a number are paid in part at the 
gaols by persons sent to prison in default of payment and a ‘corresponding 
portion of the sentences are remitted. Particulars are shown on page 286. 


Coroners’ Courts. - 

The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by lettérs patent 
in 1787, and is now regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which consolidated 
previous laws. 

Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, except the Metropolitan Police Distri¢t, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily accessible 
by Police Magistrates, a Justise of the Peace is usually appointed coroner. 

At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries ave held into the causes of all 
violent or unnatural deaths; into the causes of all deaths in gaols, and into 
the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but may be 
disp2nsed with where the Coroner deems inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner 
may order the attendance of any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may 
direct him to hold a post-mortem examination. On the evidence submitted 
the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of 
manslaughter, murder, or arson. 

In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find-as:to.the. 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may be committed 
for trial. 

During 1923, 1,346 inquiries were held by coroners into causes of “death 
and 262 into the origin of fires, It was-found in 768 cases that death had 
been accidental, and in 214 cases that suicide had-occurréd. There were 2) - 
deaths due to homicide and 39 due to illegal operations. Fifteen persons 
were committed for trial by coroners. on charges of murder,: 22 for man - 
slaughter, and 22 for arson. It was found that 28-fires were ‘accidental; 
46 were caused wilfully, 1 resulted through carelessness, arid in 187 cases 
the evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin. 


Hieuer Courts or Crrminat JéRrispreriony’ 

The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist. of the Central Criminal 
Court’ (which’ sits in Sydney and is presided over bya Judge of the- 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and-of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, held at: important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman. The courts deal with 
indictable offences which are the more serious criminal cases, Offences: 
punishable by death may be tried only before the Central Criminal Court,’ 
which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court: 
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All persons:charged with criminal offences must be charged before'a judge, -. 
with a jury of twelve chosen’ by lot froma panel provided by the: sheriff. 
The-jury finds as‘to the facts of the case, and its verdict must beunanimous. 
If:unanimity is not: reached within twelve hours a verdict is not returned, 
and the accused may be tried-again before another jury.” 


Courts of Quarter Sessions. 


These Courts are held at'times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts: Forty-three ~ 
places were appointed in 1924, courts. being held usually at the conclusion of 
District. Court sittings, three times a year in -courtry centres, but eleven 
times in Sydney, and seven times in Parramatta. 

In addition. to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts’ hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other courts, 
e.g., Licensing courts. Appeals. from Quarter Sessions are -heard by. the 
Court’ of Criminal Appeal. 


Central Criminal Court and Circuat Courts. 


The Central: Criminal: Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, anda Judge of the Supreme Court exercises at 
appointed circuit towns a similar jurisdiction. Usually capital offences, the 
more serious. indictable offences committed: in the metropolitan area, and 
offences. which may not be tried conveniently:-at Quarter Sessions, or.at 
Circuit Courts in the country,’ are tried at. the Central Criminal Court. 
A Judge of the Supreme Court sittingsin Sydney may act as a Court of © 
Gaol. Delivery, to hear and determine “the cases of untried prisoners upon 
returns of ‘such prbonety supplied by: the’ gaolers. of the State under rules: 
of the Court. 

Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 

The following table shows for the years immediately preceding and:suceeed-: 
ing the:war; the number of distinct persons charged, and those convicted for: 
each: of the classes of ‘more serious: offences.-’ Where two or more charges” 
were preferred against the same person account is taken only of the principal  - 
charge.: The table’ relates to persons charged before Courts ‘of Quarter - 
Sessions, Circuit Courts and the Central Criminal Court. 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 
Tours | rceaci | Guilty, ‘ : | Agaitiste| |Total Persons Convicted 

| Charged: | ete. Person: cere ee | bid \ Per10,600° 

TS $y. re awe P > 

| erson | roperty Forgery: | ences. | Number.”| of Popol : 
1911 979 | 441 141 313 | 48° | 36 588) 3-23 
1912 993 373 136 410 48 26. 620 3°55 
1913 1,125 353. 189 478°| .60 45 772.) 4°24. 
1920 1,581 554 169 8QI: 33 Pram 1,027 496° 
1921 1,722 611 166 853 48. 44 1,11] 5:27 
1922 1,635 595 176° 778° 48 38 1,040 4°84 
1923: 1,673 | 614: 191: 757 59° ye 1,059; 4°83": 


_ In--view of ‘the fact that’ trials of ‘accused ‘persons in’ higher criminal 
courts take place on indietment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
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magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that less than two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
case of offences against the person, this proportion is usually about one-half, 

The number of offenders convicted for serious crime increased very. con- 
siderably in proportion to the population during the three years preceding 
the outbreak of war, nevertheless the proportional number of convictions in 
the last three years showed a pronounced increase over pre-war proportions, 
Taking the classes of offences as shown above, the increase in post-war crime 
has occurred apparently in offences against property. 

Of the persons convicted during 1923, the males numbered 997 and females 
62. Approximately one male in every thousand was convicted for a serious 
criminal offence in 1923, the proportion of women being much less than one 
per ten thousand. 

The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :-— 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 


Offences, 7 
1911. 1912. 1913. | 1920. 1921, | 1922, 1928. 
t i 

Murder 3 12 7 8 8 1 1 
Attempted Murder. Shooting with Intent 3 | 2 4 8 3 8 1 
Manslaughter vey 4 4 7 J2 13 4 8 
Rape and other{Offences against Females, 29 33 38 34 21 26 43 
Unnatural Offences as seal |= 2 3 9 17 23 13 2 
Abortion and saute as to Procure ... 8 1 a 1 2 1 :3 
Bigamy ... wf 16 8 9 22 22 22 22 
Assault... i » | 80 66 106 64 63 88 102 
Burglary and Housebreaking ae 62 89 | 107 |.255 | 244 | 236 | 223 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person| 14 39 51 50 35 30 28 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep wf 26 33 34 41 48 38 28 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Servants) 26 26 27 33 42 60 37 
Larceny and Receiving .. ies «| 131 | 164 | 201 | 330° | 376 | 308 | 308 
Fraud and False Pretences .-| 88 | 37 36 55 80 67 7 

Arson i . oes 4 4 1 1 2 2 
Forgery, Uttering Forged Documents...| 41 | 38 55 33 44 46 54 
Conspiracy of 10 4 10 7 16 16 30 
Perjury and Subornation oi | 10 | § | 12 4, 17 7 12 


In so far as the number of persons convicted indicates the vogue of crime, 
the above statement shows that during post-war as compared with pre-war 
years, there were in relation to the population pronounced increases _ in 
unnatural offences, bigamy, burglary and larceny. On the other hand consider- 


able decreases took place in the proportionate number of assaults, cases of 
forgery, and offences against females. 


OrmER Courts oF STATE JURISDICTION, 


Special courts have been established in New South Wales in other 
provinces of law, These are the Land and Valuation Court and Local Land 
Boards and the Industrial Arbitration Courts, with subsidiary Industrial 
Boards and the Board of Trade. 


Land Boards.* 


Local Land Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually possessing 
legal and administrative experience, and of two other members (paid by fees) 
possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the Crown Lands 


*See, also, chapter on Land Legislation and Settlement, 
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Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow procedure similar 
to that of Courts of Petty Sessions, Their functions are to determine 
questions under the Crown Lands Act, and other matters referred by the 
Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places in each of thir- 
teen Land Board Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. | 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the various Boards held 445 
meetings, lasting 54$ days. The various chairmen dealt with 8,741 cases, 
and full boards with 7,856, ; 


The Western Land Board which is charged with the management and control 
of Crown Lands in the Western division of the State, discharges the functions 
of a local land board within the area of its jurisdiction. Four courts lasting 
four days were held during 1923-24, and the cases numbered 14. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921 as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, whose status is equal to that of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and who may sit ag an open court at such places as he 
determines, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure of 
the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises powers 
over. witnesses and the production of evidence similar to those of a Judge in 
the Supreme Court. 


Broadly stated, the functions of the court are to hear and determine all 
the more important matters and appeals arising under the Crown Lands Acts 
and cognate acts, cases involving the ratableness of lands and the more im- 
portant appeals from valuations made by the Valuer-General or by valuers 
under the Local Government Act. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the Land and Valuation Court. 
dealt with 14 references from the Minister for Lands, and 47 appeals (15 
being sustained) under various Land Acts; 3,463 objections to valuations 
under the Valuation of Land Act; 1,740 objections to Local Government 
assessments for rating, where the unimproved capital value excceded £5,000, 
569 assessments being confirmed, and 1,171 altered; 4 claims relating to | 
charges of. local governing bodies in respect of rails, pipes, wires, etc., in 
public places; and 3 claims for compensation under the Public Works Act. 
There were also 16 appeals under section 29 of the Liquor Amendment. 
Act, 1923, 10 being sustained, 4 dismissed and 2 withdrawn. 


Courts or IxpustriAL ARBITRATION. 


A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The statutory basis of the 
present court is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments. Thecourt consists of a senior judge and three additional judges. 
Its functions are to make awards governing the working conditions of. in- 
dustries, to impose penaltiez in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts, or unlawful 
dismissal, and to vary or amend awards. It also hears appeals from the 
industrial registrar and industrial magistrates. 


Industrial magistrates are appointed under the Act of 1912, with juris- 
diction over cases arising out of non-compliance with awards, and statutes 
governing working conditions of employees. Their powers arc cognate with 
those of police magistrates. 


aa, 


* See, also, chapter on Land Leyislation and Settlement. 
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“The Board of Trade determines the amount of the living wage from time 
to. time, also the conditions .of .apprenticeship.in various. industries. . It is 
~ empowered to conduct inquiries into industrial matters. and other. questions 
referred-to it by.the Minister for Labour and Industry. The Board may 
conduct inquiries regarding. monopolies and .combinations in restraint, of 
trade upon reference ‘by the Attorney-General. 


Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are pabeshed 
in the chapter relating to Employment and Production of this: Year Book, 


Courts oF FEDERAL JURISDICTION, 


By ‘the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1920, jurisdiction under 
Federal laws is vested in the several-courts.of the States. within the limits 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace are, however, precluded from exercising Federal jurisdiction. 
Certain acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases on State Courts. 


There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, these are the High Court of Australia and the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and: Anbitration. * 


High. Court of Dien. 


This Court was established in 1903 and consists of a Chief Justice and six 
puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of Government, but sittings 
are held in:the various States, and district.registrars are appointed as required. 
The jurisdiction of the Court, which may be exercised in the first instance 
-by one. judge, -is exclusive with regard to suits between States or any State 
and the Commonwealth, matters arising directly under. a treaty, or writs of 
mandamus or prohibition against a Federal officer or court. 


The High Court is constituted also. as a Court:of Appeal for Australia. 


Courts or APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Generally speaking appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where appeals 
are permitted, by the Courts of Quarter Sessions from Magistrates’ Courts, 
by the Supreme Court from District Courts, by the High Court of Australia 
from the Supreme Court, and (in. certain cases) by the Privy Council from 
either of the two last-named courts, Appeal on points. of law (usually. by 
stating a case). may be made to the Supreme Court from any ordinary court 
af the State or from any special court (e.g. Land. or Industrial Arbitration). 


A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Civil Appeals to the Supreme Court. 


-Three or more. Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions (1) in Banco, to hear appeals from District Courts or from 
-decisions of justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials and 
kindred matters—in certain circumstances such cases. may be heard by one 
justice; (2) as a Full Court of three or more justices, to hear appeals from 
orders and decrees made by one justice in the various jurisdictions of the 
--eourt, .One judge-may sit-in chambers to. hear: applications for writs of 

mandamus. or pratnnOn and .to. determine special cases stated - by 
~ magistrates. 


. * Particulars of this court, may.be found in. the. chapter.on “Employment and Production ” of the Year 
OOK, 
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During 1923 there were 42 motions: for new-trials before the Full Court 
at: Common ‘Law, 8 being granted, 13. refused, 8 not: proceeded. with, and 
13 were pending at the end of the -year.. Of five appeals in) Equity. 3 were 
- disallowed and: 2-were not concluded. There were: 8 appeals in Divorce, | 
being sustained, 3 disallowed; and 4 were not proceeded with. . One appeal 
in Bankruptcy was disallowed. Of 21 appeals .from judgments in District 
Courts, 8 were allowed, 6 dismissed; and’ 7 were not proceeded with. In 
addition, 5 writs :of prohibition were granted, and 4 refused. Three writs 
of mandamus were granted, and in special cases stated by magistrates, the 
magisterial finding was sustained j in 3 cases, .and-reversed in 1. One decision 
of the Land and Valuation Court was -reversed.- Six writs of prohibition 
were granted and 3 refused, by Judges in Chambers, while in. 8 .special cases 
the decisions of Magistrates’ Courts were upheld andin 4 reversed. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 


Appeal tothe High Court of Australia from: judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating. to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy Council 
in such case at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. Such appeal 
may. be-madeé irrespective of whether any State law ree that the decision 
ofthe Supreme Court is final. 


During’ 1923’ the appeals heard by the High ¢ Court were as follow From 
a. single judge exercising jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Common Law, 
2 allowed, and 1 settled otherwise ; Equity,. 3. allowed, 6 dismissed ; Bank- 
ruptcy, 1 dismissed ; Divorce, 1 allowed, and 1 dismissed. From the Full 
Court of the Supreme Court, ‘ allowed, 3 dismissed. In addition, 5 appeals 
were heard from assessments under the Federal Land Tax ‘Act, 2: were 
allowed, 3 dismissed. - s 


Appeals to the Privy, Council. 


gents from dominion courts to the Crown-in-Council are now heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. - Such appeals are heard by 
virtue of the royal prerogative to review. decisions of all Courts of the 
dominions, which. can. be limited only by. Act of Parliament. 


The cases which may be heard-on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
‘defined by. Order-in-Council in 1909. . Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to.the 
value..of. £500. or more, and.as of grace. from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial;importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Except.awhere.the. High Court consents no appeal may be 
made:to the Privy Council upon, any question as to the limits: inter.se of the 
-constitutional powers. of the Commonwealth or States. 


The number of applications to the Privy Council for leave to appeal during 
the past ten years was 22,-of which 20 were granted. ‘ During the period 19 
appeals: were determined, 7 being upheld, and 12.dismissed. 


. APPEALS IN’ Criminau CasEs. - 
Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 
The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
> Sessions .. lies. against... all.. convietions .or orders. by ..magistrates,. excepting 


».adjudication:to: imprisonment: for.failure. to.comply.. with an. order for. the 
payment. of money, for the: finding ‘of. sureties for-entering into a-recognisance 
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or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and convictions 
for breaches of discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Appeal 
Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


' The results of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during” the last five 
years are shown below :— 


Cases in which Conviction or . 

Year. Order was— Total Cases Cases not 

" | Concluded. | Concluded. 

Confirmed. Varied, | Quashed. 

1919 312 39 139 490 105 
1920 443 69 154 666 87 
1921 456 103 154 719 107 
1§22 538 87 148 773 113 - 
1923 470 96 | 193 759 lil 


Appeals are made from less than 1 per cent. of the convictions in 
Magistrates’ Courts. In 1923 convictions were quashed in 27 per cent, of 
the appeal cases concluded, and varied in 13 per cent. of such cases. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the Court, a convicted 
person may appeal also against the sentence passed on conviction. In such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either 
more or less severe. 


~ In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial. It also may grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


The result of appeals heard by the Court of Criminal Appeal during the 
last five years is shown hereunder :— 


Applications to Judge. | Applications to Court. 
2 | Sentences 
Varied 

Year. Convictions. : (included in 

Granted, | Refused | ce es 

| Affirmed, | Quashed. 

1919 wes ws | 19 3 Ske 22 2. 
1920 eat see 40 2 6 48 3 
1921 we ae 39 2 3 44 as 
1922 ose ia 33 1 6 40 4 
1923 ee aaa | 53 a 4 58 oe 


‘The number of appeal cases heard in 1923 was approximately 5 per ot 
of the convictions of that year. In addition to the number shown im ie 
table 16 appeals were abandoned during 1922 and 16 in 1923. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF. Law. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres, and a table of Acts 
administered by each Minister, may be found in “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” At least two members of the Cabinet are 
allotted the special functions involved in the administration of justice and in 
transacting the legal business of the State. Usually an Attorney-General 
and a Minister of Justice are appointed, but sometimes these offices aro 
combined and a Solicitor-General is included in the Cabinet. There is also # 
Crown Solicitor—a salaried public servant. 


Attorney-General. 


The Attorney-General is charged with the conduct of business relating 
to the High Courts (such as District and Supreme Courts), the offices of the 
Crown Solicitor, Crown Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, and Parliamentary 
Draftsmen, as well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Poor Persons’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ Legal Aid Act. Further- 
more, he corresponds with other Ministers on questions of State on which his 
legal opinion is required, and with judges on matters within his control, 
initiates and defends proceedings by or against the State, and determines 
whether prosecution lies in cases of indictable offences. 


Minister of Justice. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of all magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, the infliction of punishment and execution 
of sentences, also the operations of the various offices connected with 
the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of Parliament 
" yelating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, criminals, inebriates, 
registration of firms, companies and licensed trades and callings. 


Orrics AND TENURE OF MEMBERS OF THE JUDICIARY. 


Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “ Justices,” 
and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. In addition to exercising 
legal jurisdiction the judges have power to make rules governing court 
procedure and to control the admission to practice of barristers and solicitors 
and to supervise their conduct. 


A judge is immune from prosecution for the performance of his judicial 
duties within the scope of his jurisdiction, He holds office “ during. good 
behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute— 
£3,500 per annum to the Chief Justice and £2,600 per annum to each 
puisne judge. By these provisions the judiciary is rendered completely 
independent of the executive, but a judge way be removed from office by 
the Crown on the address of both Houses of Parliament. 


Judges of the District Court. 

Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor, and may 
exercise the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. 
Such persons when appointed hold office during ability and good behaviour 
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at a salary of £1,500 per annum, which may not be reduced during their 
term of office, The Governor may remove from office any District Court 
Judge for inability or misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor- 

in-Council. A judge may not engage in practice of the legal profession. 


Other Officers. 


Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices in. - 
addition to their judicial’ duties, but special officers are appointed for . 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz.; Crown Prosecutors .. 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable’ 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies, 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the Small 
Debts and District Courts, and Bailiffs. , 

In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Prothonotary 
and the Sheriff. 


Prothonotary. 


The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer in the 
common. law and criminal. jurisdiction. He acts: as registrar to the. 
Courts of Matrimonial Causes, Admiralty, and Criminal Appeal. The © 
Prothonotary or his deputy may be empowered under rules of the court ‘to. 
transact business usually transacted by a judge sitting in chambers, except 
in respect of matters relating to liberty of the subject. 


Sheriff. 

The: office ‘of Sheriff ‘was’ first. established in New South. Wales in. 1824, 
and is regulated now by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is'a Sheriff and Under 
Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient country centres, where 
there is a Deputy Sheriff— usually a Police Magistrate. ‘The functions of 
the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments and execution of writs 
of the Supreme Court, the summoning and supervision of juries, and 
administrative arrangements relating to the holding of courts. 


Magistrates. 

Magistrates are. appointed from among members’ of the. Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no:member. of the 
service ‘is suitable for such office.. Persons.so appointed must: have attained 
the full age of. thirty-five years, have- passed the- preseribed examination. in: ° 
law, and be prepared to reside:permanently in the district-to which they are: 
appointed. Magistrates are required to take the judicial: oath and the oath 
of allegiance, and they hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Néweastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, and Wollongong. the: jurisdiction’ of ‘the Court of Petty 
Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magistrates. In country: 
districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by Police Magistrates 
wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justices in. minor cases. 
Police Magistrates were first appointed in 1837, and. Stipendiary Magistrates 
in 1881, 

The jurisdiction of magistrates has been explained in connection. with 
Courts of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of 
the Peace explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres 
as District Registrars’ in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, visiting Justices - 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining. Wardens, Licensing Magistrates, and 
Industrial Magistrates, 
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At 31st December, 1923, there were thirteen Stipendiary Magistrates with 
~ Salaries ranging from £692 to £967 per annum, and tw enty- one’ Police 
Magistrates: ith salaries ranging from. £630 to £725. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Any person of mature age-and good.character may.be appointed a Justice 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The:office-is honorary, 
and is held during the.pleasure of the Crown. ‘No special qualifications in 
law are required of -appointees, but they must he persons of standing inthe 
. community. and must take prescribed ogths. ‘Women became eligible. for 
the office under the Legal Status of Women Act, 1918. 


The functions of Justices are numerous, extending over. the administration 
of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial. duties of the 
office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with the Courts of 
Petty: Sessicns, and other duties include. the issue of warrants for arrests, 
issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and. certification of documents, 

At the end of 1923 there were. approximately 15,000 Justices of the Peace 
in New South Wales, including 219 women, 


Registrar- ‘Peneedl: 


The Office of Registrar-General in New.South Wales is sak of-registrar of 
-.-eertain occurences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed: by 
Act of Parliament, Registrations are made‘of births, deaths:and marriages ; 
of. deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases ; of mortgages and liens ; of 
companies and firms,-and:of documents..under the Real Property. Act. The 
- Transfer.of Records: Acts, passed in: October, 1923, provides for the transfer 
from.the. Supreme Court to. the .Office.‘of: the :Registrar-General, records 
relating to bills. of -sale;afftidavits, etc., under. the Newspapers and: the 
Printing Act, and-certain,other-records. . The documents are usually availab’e 
-to-the..public. . Fees: are charged-in. mest cases. for registration: and. for 
inspection, The amount. collected..as. fees for -inspection..and..searches, and 
for public. documents. sold by the Registrar-General during 1923,. was 
£223, 388. 


Public Trustee. 


Under the’ Public. Trustee. Act, 1913,: which. was-amended in .1923, the 
functions of the Curator:of .Imtestate Estates were taken-over by the Public 
Trustee on. Ist January, 1914. .The Public Trustee may.act as trustee under 
a will, or marriage or other..settlement ; executor.of a. will ; administrator 
of a will. where. the executor..declines to..act,.is dead or absent from the 

. State; administrator of intestate estates ;~.and as.agent,,or attorney. for 

_. any. person who authorises‘him so.to act. -He may.act- also. as manager, 
guardian or receiver ‘of the. estate ‘of .an- insane or ineapable.person, or 
-as$ guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. “He is a-corporation sole 
with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is. subject. to the control 
and orders:of the Supreme Court. 

Where the net .value ‘of. an intestate .estate does: not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee:may. pay the whole. amount.direct. to the: widow, and he. may 
apply the share ‘of an infant, not exceeding £500: to the maintenance-of 
the infant. As. attorney or agent he. may. collect. rents .or interest on 

““ investments;. supervise: rerairs, prepare : taxation returns;.and pay taxes, etc. 
' Agents ofthe Trustee are: appointed i in towns throughout, the State. 
Operations are not conducted’ for-profit, and: the- fees-and -commission 


.- ehargeable:-are regulated -to- provide -sufficient..money Lo-covers working ex- 


»spenses. only. The. accounts. ‘of the Public Trust  Officeare -audited oe ale 
Auditor-General. ait Pade : 
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The following is a summary of the transactions during the last five years :— 


Particulars, 1920, 1921.* 1922.* 1923,* 1924,* 


New Estates Administered— | 


As Administrator sis 1,256 1,024 98] 1,761 2,125 

As Executor or Trustee 82 74 ~ 80 93 100 

As Attorney or Agent ... 3 3 ll 12 14 

: £ £ —£ £ £ 

Amount Receivedt ... .| 736,538 649,972 | 658,232 829,475 870,554 
Amount Paidt+.... a va! = 710,884 687,668 657,639 789,355 897,650 
Commission and Fees ... a, 20,145 26,994 22,830 31,761 27,130 
Unclaimed Money— 

Paid into Treasury... 7,070 2,985 8,243 3,822 10,865 

Subsequently Claimed... 594 1,210 1,231 $95 1,383 


Credit Balances of Estates ..., 2,091,235*| 2,189,090 | 2,425,477 | 2,887,434 3,235,742 


* Year ended 30th June. t+ On behalf of estates, 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the operations resulted in a profit 
of £2,004, which increased the accumulated profits to £13,748. The 
number of estates handled between the inception of the office of Public 
Trustee on Ist January, 1914, and 30th June, 1924, was 27,831, and their 
aggregate value £7,437,554. 


Poor Persons’ Legat Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
the jury issworn. If the: judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should be 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses. 


The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges io make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
in respect of proceedings to which -poor persons are parties, Such pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 
applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this act do not apply to criminal proceedings. 


Patents, Copyricuts, TrapzE Marks, AND DesiGns, 


The administration of the statutes relating to Patents, Copyrights, Trade 
Marks, and Designs, devolves upon the Federal authorities, and a patent 
granted under the Commonwealth law is thus afforded protection in all © 
the States, and in the Territory of Papua, for sixteen years. The copyright 
in a book, the performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the 
lecturing right in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years 
after his death. The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, 
is in- force. in the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912. 


The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 


Under the various Federal Acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. - “In 
cll cases the rights of holders-under the legislation of a State were conserved. 
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> 
Lreat Proression, 


The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by-regulations of the 
Sipreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the profession, 
regulate studentships at law and specify the legal examinations which must 
be- passed prior to admission to practice. -Separate boards have bron estab- 
lished to govern the admission of barristers and solicitors. 


Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts of New South Wales, but the Supreme Court may suspend or remove 
from the roll any solicitor for proven misconduct or malpractice. Barristers 
have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in court, but scales 
of charges for certain services rendered by solicitors are prescribed by regula- 
tion and costs. of suits are in certain instances taxed off by an officer of 
the Supreme Court. - 

The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers in 
recent years :— 


Solicitors. 
End of Year. Barristers. aes 

Sydney. | Country, Total, 
1911 156 603 411 1,014 
1918 169 j 629 429 1,058 
1920 174 | ~~ 666 423 1,089 
1922 184 N7 439 1,156 
1923 199 754 440 1, 194 
1924 21 790 457 1,247 


The number of barristers at the end of 1924 included 26 King’s Counsel, 
The number stated in the table does not include the District Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are. barristers, 
non-practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. ‘There were 1,247 solicitors, and 73 certificated conveyancers. 


Barristers are organised under the Council of the Bar of New South Wales, 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales, 
There is also a Society of Notaries. 


Jury System, 


The jury system was first introduced into New South Wales in 1824, but 
was not converted to its present form until 1839. 


All crimes and’ misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being 
determined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special 
jury of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of fact 
and assesses damages, The procedure in relation to juries is governed — 
principally by the Juries Act, 1912, but other Acts regulate special cases. 

Persons liabldé to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
person above the age of 21 years residing.in New South Wales, and 
having a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, 
or a real and personal estate of the value of £300 or more. The principal 
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exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not’ resided in New South Wales 
for‘at least seven years; and:certain persons: attainted of -treason‘or :felony. 
Persons specially exempt’ include judges; members of parliament, certain . 
public officers; employees -of the Government of: any.State of the Common- 
wealth, clergymen,’ barristers, solicitors,’ magistrates, police officers; doctors, 
dentists, chemists, schoolmasters, ‘certain employees of. banks, incapacitated 
persons, and persons above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. 


A jurors’ list is compiled. annually - in October for each Petty. Sessions 
District by the senior police officer: ‘This list-is. made available for public 
inspection, and revised in- December. before. magistrate. Lists of. persons . 
qualified “and. liable to -serve. on: special.juries are-prepared..also. They ° 
include‘persons of-prescribed avocations. ,The.jurors..summoned. to hear.an 
issue are decided by lot. Accused persons or their prosecutors each have 
the ight. to challenge eight jurors in criminal cases, and twenty in capital 
cases, without assigning reasons. In civil cases twice the number of jurors: 
reqiiired are summoned, and one-fourth of the number is’ struck off” bY canh: 
party to the case. 


Jn criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is.not-reached within twelve hours,’ ‘the jury, may. be. discharged, 
and the accused:tried again before another jury. In civil cases the’ verdict 
of three-fourths of .the “jury may..be accepted ‘after six hours deliberation, 


but failing agreement within, twelve pour, the j jury is discharg ed and a new 
trial held. 


Hasrrvat Crmmuyats AND. “PREVENTIVE Derewctoy. 


The Habitual Criminals: Act, 1905,--empowers a. judge. to declare as an 
habitual criminal any ‘person conv icted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time,‘of. certain criminal offences 728 specified i in the Act. «The definite 
sentence imposed: for the last conviction is first served, and the-offender is 
then detained-for ‘am indefinite term;-until-he is-deemed fit for freedom, 


This system:of treatment acts as a déterrent.to the.existence ‘of professional 
criminals, and.-confers an incalculable . benefit on .society by removing the 
foree: of criminal example. The» benefits. accruing from. ‘the -system: of 
indeterminate sentences, ‘as initiated:in N ew. South ‘Wales, -have led. to its. 
adoption ‘in other communities. 


Eight men were declared: habitual aefieiniale’ during: 1923, the rae number 
so declared ‘since the inception of the. Act: being 98, including 1 woman. Of: 
this number, 49 men sar I woman were released..on ‘probation, 5 being recom- 
initted to gaol, 6 died, 7 were released on medical grounds, 3 were tenioved 
to the Hospital for Geiininel Insane, and -in..7, cases the declaration of an 
habitual criminal. was remitted... At the end of 1923 there were under 
detention 13 men who had not yet completed the definite period, and- 3 
men who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 


On the completion of. thé definite’ term: under the - ordinary prison: 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate’ ‘stage, which : 
is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special.. A minimum 
period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the” 
prisoner can’. gain admission ‘to the special grade, wherein’ cases may be 
brought under. consideration with a view to release.’ 


An important proviso-of the Habitual Criminals.Act prescribes that iis 7 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least-one-half of the proceeds of his work; As tHe 


majority of these persons have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, — 


facilities are afforded them, while serving‘ the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment. ; 
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First Orrexpirs. 

Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, for lenience towards 
any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced to penal servitude -or 
imprisonment therefor, provided such person has not been convicted 
previously of an indictable offence. The term ‘ minor offence” includes, in 
this corinection, all offences punishable summarily, and-any’ other: offence ‘to ~ 
which the court applies the provisions of the Act. In such cases sentence 
is pronounced in the ordinary :way, and execution thereof suspended upon 
the. offender entering into recognisance to-be of good behaviour for.a-fixed 
period of at least twelve months. Such persons are required to undergo an . 
examination to facilitate future identification, and to report quarterly to the 
police. They may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sen- 
tence imposed, for any breach of the conditions of their release during the 
period of probétion. one i od 

Special provision was.made in 1918 for observing privacy in hearing the 
cases of female-first offenders. - : ; 

The following. table shows the particulars. available concerning persons 
released as firsp; offenders in the last: seven years (cases of children being 
excluded) :— 


Sey oftenders. | ‘Total First 
. enders otal Firs 
Lad Wear eae Released:on.} Offenders 
. by Higher Probation: by| Released on 
‘Courts: escetgaa Probation»: 
1917 84 219 303 
1918 120 269 389 
1919 151 282 433 
1920) | 217 241 458 
1921 | 246 395 |. 641 
1922 | 136 543 679 
1923 - 154 436 590 


Fuaitive OrrENDERS AND ExTraDITION, 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act (Federal), civil process 
commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served in any other, 
and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced in any other. In 
criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and endorsed in another 
may be duly executed in that State and the fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts of 
the British Empire are made by the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881 (Imperial). 
Subject to local inquiry and committal, any person charged with an offence 
punishable by imprisonment for twelve months or more may be arrested 
under a warrant locally endorsed, or under a provisional warrant in cases of 
suspicion, and extradited. 


Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts of special sanction, under treaties concluded with the countries 
concerned.’ But such treaties may be arranged only by the Imperial 
Government and these are usually made applicable to the whole Empire. 
Various acts are in force. Ax regards New South Wales, application for the 
surrender of a foreign criminal is made to the Governor-General by the 
foreign. consul or government concerned. No person, however, may be 
surrendered without due inquiry into the charge laid against him, and when 
surrendered he must not be tried for any other offence. Persons charged 
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with political offences only may not be extradited. Application to foreign 
countries for surrender of a criminal to New South Wales are usually made. 
by the Attorney-General. 


The number of fugitive offenders arrested in New South Wales and 
remanded to other States or countries during 1923 was 24, and the number 
arrested in other States or countries and returned to New South Waies 
was 12, 

CapitaL PUNISHMENT. 


The following table shows the total number of death sentences pronounced 
and sentences of death recorded, and executions during the years 1918-23 :— 


Death Sen- Death Sen- gar 
x tences ; tences 4 a 

Pronounce: - Pronounce Pie : 

Year. | and Sentences Executions. || Year. | 44 sentences Executions. 
of Death of Death 
Recorded. Recorded. 
| 

1918 4 eae ; 1921 8 ee 
1919 3 bea 1922 3 ase 
1920 14 tee 1923 2... 


At the close of 1923, there were in gaol 56 persons serving life sentences, 
and one under sentence of death. 


POLICE. 


The police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Acts of 1899 and 1906. The Inspector-General of Police, under 
direction of the Colonial Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of the 
force. Superintendents and inspectors of police’ are appointed by the 
Governor as subordinates of the Inspector-General. Sergeants and con- 
stables are appointed as required by the Inspector- General, but such 
appointments may be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. Any person who has been convicted of a felony, i is in other 
employment, or keeps a house for the sale of liquor, is incapable of acting. as 
an officer of police. A high physical standard is required of recruits, 


Members of the force must take an oath of faithful and impartial service, 
and may be’ punished | by fine in Courts of Petty Sessions for failure or refusal . 
of duty. They remain in office until the age of 60 years (or 65 with special 
permission), unless previously discharged. They may resign on giving three 
months’ notice, * 


The powers of police officers rest on the common law, with certain express 
additions made thereto by statute. The primary duties of the police are to 
prevent crime, to detect offenders and to bring them to justice, to protect life 
and property, to enforce the law, and to maintain peace and good order 
throughout the State. In addition, they perform. many duties in ‘the service 
of the State, ¢.9., they act as Clerks of Petty Sessions in small centres, 
as Crown Land Bailiffs, Foresters, Mining Wardens, Inspectors under 
Fisheries and other Acis ; they collect revenue, such as taxes in respect 
of motor vebicles ; they revise the electoral lists, and collect a large volume of 
statistical returns. 


The State is divided into 9 superintendents’ districts, containing at the end 
of 1923, 662 police stations, and a police force numbering 2,860. The 
distribution of the force in 1923 was as follows :—- 


ae con | ac 
Pr b In- Ser- - - - : 
Classification, Sunenin’ ectote: i eenate: aa blek ae Total 

tendents. 
General 00 ee | 54 | 539 | 1,967*| 31 | 2,602* 
Detective 0.00. ee os 2 25 24 aa 51 
Water eee es 1 10 40 is “Bl 
Traffic) ok eet 1 2 1k 142 oe 156 
Total o.oo... 12 59 585 | 2,173* 31 | 2,860* 

t | 


*Including 8 women, viz., 4 Searchers and 4 Special Constables. 
The mounted police numbered 789, including all inspectors and pURGr: 
intendents, 191 sergeants, 496 constables, and 31 black trackers. 


The following statement shows for various years since 1896 the strength 
the police establishment (exclusive of trackers and women police) in - 
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relation to the population. In 1900 the function of regulating the metro- 
politan street traffic was transferred to the police, and with a greater volume 
of administrative legislation their duties have been increased. 


i | 

Number ot Inhabitants | i | Number of | Inhabitants 

Year. Police. ee hua Year. Police. P be a : 
“1896 1,874 682 | 1916 | 2,587 729 
1901 2,172 5684 | 3917 2:557 751 
1966 2,342 640. | . 1918 2,480 |. 792 
1911 2,487 684 | 1919 2,569 794 
1912 2,554 700 || 1920 | | 2,634 795 
1913 2,582 715° |) 7921 2,734 “779 
1914 2,627 “TIT |, 74922 «| + 2,795 778 
4915 2,613 725 |) 1928 2,821 784 


From 1901 to 1920 the-police force grew at a:slower rate than the popu: 
lation, but since that date some slight recovery has been made. 


Rates of Pay and Pensions. 

The salaries paid to the police are as follow :—Inspector-General. £1, 500; 
superintendents, £600 to. £700 per annum 3. inspectors, £450. to £500 per 
annum ; sergeants, 19s. to 21s. 6d. per-day ; constables, 15s. Id. to:18s, per 
day ;: daily rates being paid for.seven’ days.per wéek. 

‘Tn addition officers not provided. with quarters receivé lodging allowances 
cas follow :——Inspector-General’ £150; superintendents, ‘£2 10 per annum ; 
inspectors, £80 pcr annem. Other ranks—married ‘men, 2s. 6d. per day ; 
single men, ls. 6d. por day. A clothing allowance of £20: per annum is 
made to. plain. clothes. police in lieu of uniform. 

In. terms of the Police Regulation (Suverannuation). Act, 1906, a.deduction 
of 4. -per-cent.:is made:from: the pay-or salary of members of the. "police force 

-on.account.of contributions to a Superannuation: Fund. 

Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who, retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years, and 

«are as follow :—To police appointed before Ist. Febraary, 1907, with less 
than 15 years’ service, a gratuity not exceeding-one month’s pay is payable 
for each year of service, and a further gratuity of a, month’s pay for.each — 
of service after the tenth year ; to officers with 15 years’ and. less than 2 
years’ service, a pension equal to half-pay, less 3 per cent., is. payable ;. from 20 

years’. and less than 25-years’ service, a-pension equal to two- thirds, Jess 3 per 
~eent.;: from 25 years’ and Jess. than: 30. years’. ser'viee,. a, pension: equal to 
fisee quarters less 3 per cent. ;-and from. 30. years--and:-upwards’ a pension 
-equal to full pay, less 3 per cent. To officers: appointed ‘after 31st January, 
1907, with less than 20 years’ service, agratuity not exceeding. one month’s pay 

“for each- -year of service is payable ; to ‘officers with 20° years’ service and up- 

wards, a retiring allowance not exceeding oné-fortieth.of salary for.each. com- 

. plete year of service, less. 3. per cent.,:provided that such allowance shall not 
exceed three-quarters ‘of salary, less 3 per cent. . Where an ofticer is disabled 
-or killed in the execution -of his duty, a special allowance not exceeding. his 
salary at.the time of. disablement or death may be paid to. him or his 

. dependents. Further-particulars of the fund:are shown in-part Social Con- 
dition ‘of this Year Book. 

The Police Regulation (Appeals) Act, 1993, which came intooperation 
on lst. February, 1924, provides for the appointment of. a Board, consti- 
tuted by a District Court Judge, to hear appeals against the decisions of the 
‘ Inspector-General of Police in regard. to promotions: or the imposition. of 
punishments, consisting of: fine, suspension, dismissal, reduction in rank-or 
“- pay, or transfer. “Any party to an.appeal may. require it to be heard. before 

. the judge, and two memters:of the. police..ag-assessors, one being. nominated 
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by the Inspector-General and one by the Police Force. The decisions of the 
Board are subject to review by the Colonial Secretary, as the responsible 
Minister of State, and his decision shall be final. 


Recunarion or TRAFFIC. 

In the metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect publie vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traftic. 

The following table shows particulars of accidents occurring in public 
streets within the Metropolitan Traffic District during recent years :— 


Persons Killed or Injured by— 


Accidents j , 
Year, | it which no Trams. i Motor Vehicles. All Vehicles. 
persons were i 
injured, |- a ag = = A 
{ Killed. Injured. | Killed. Injured, Killed. Injured. 
| 1 
1914 951 19 515 16 | 330 | 48 1,265 
1919 1,167 20 397 | 20 . 732 | 51 1,623 
1920 1,243 & 4430 | 28 826 | 51 1,77: 
1921 1,199 10 318! 36 792; 62 : 1,616 
1922 1,878 12 556 48 1,071 | 76 1,972 
1923 2,761 7 294. 58 1,443 | 89 1 2,368 


The table shows that there has been a very marked increase in the number 
of street accidents during the past ten years, and that the increase has been 
particularly great during the last three years covered. In the case of trams 
the number of accidents fluctuate markedly, and there appears to be a 
tendency to decline, but the accidents due to motor vehicles have increased 
very markedly perhaps out of proportion to. the increased vogue in the use of 
motor conveyances. ; 

During the year 1923 there were reported 191 street accidents outside the 
Metropolitan Traffic District, and these resulted in the deaths of 13 persons, 
and injuries to 160. 

As regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that in 1923, 1,169 police officers held First Aid Certificates and 307 
held Life Saving Certificates. 

Traffic Licenses. 

The following table shows licenses granted for vehicles and drivers under 
the Metropolitan Traffic Act and the Motor Traftic Act during the years 1922 
and 1923 :— 


License. 1922. 1923. License, 1922. 1923. 


Metropolitan Traftic Act— i | Metrop. Traffic Act— cid. 
Horse Cab is | 607] . 517 Horse-bus Driver ea 16 5 


Motor Cab 3 beh 419 | 416}, Motor-bus Driver ei? 803 | 1,142 
Horse Van tes | 1,520) 1,260 Motor-bus Conductor’... 515 | 903 
Motor Van sé ..| 579 | 1,090 | 

Horse Oninibus ... i 10 5 

Motor Omnibus ... we 308 410 |} Motor Traffic Act— 

Horse-cab Driver veel 67 576 || Motor Vehicle... ...| 39,227 | 54,053 
Motor-cab Driver cal 635 624 Motor Vehicle Driver ..| 62,946 | 84,465 
Horse-van Driver wf 1,777 | 1,510 Motor Cycle se ...| 12,143 | 14,345 
Motor-van Driver an 811 | 1,536 Motor Cycle Rider ...| 17,299 | 20,319 


1922 and £6,017 in 1923; under the Motor Traffic Act £62,673 in 1922, 
and £85,574 in 1923 ; and under the Motor Vehicles (Taxation) Act £161,874 
in 1922, and £219,952 in 1923, 

*67755--B 
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PRISON SERVICES. 


A_prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. <A 
Comptroller-General and Deputy Comptroller-General of Prisons are appointed 
by the Governor for the care of prisons and custody of convicted prisoners. 
Persons in custody awaiting trial are held by the Comptroller-General for the 
Sheriff. 


All prisons must be visited at least once each week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to the 
Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he deems 
necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against prisoners 
and award as punishment a term of solitary confinement on bread and water. 
In addition Judges of the Supreme Court may visit prisons and sit as a 
Court of Gaol Delivery to determine cases of untried prisoners. 


At the end of 1923 there were 24 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
principal, 7 minor, and 11 police gaols. Since 1901, when there were 59 
gaols, 40 have been closed, and 5 opened. Parramatta gaol was reopened 
in 1922 after having been closed for four years. 


Grading of Kstablishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 


The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by prisoners 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention for incapables from the city, and as a centre from which 
long-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country establish- 
ments. At the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners with 
sentences of less than fourteen days. The Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, 
‘Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first offenders) after portion of their 
sentence has been served. At the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young indus- 
trious prisoners, with suitable qualifications are treated on somewhat similar 
lines. 


Classification of Prisoners. 


In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes according 
to age and conduct. For several years the principle of restricted associa- 
tion has been in operation, and has yielded successful results. Under 
present conditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious 
instruction, is subject to the closest supervision, Cells are lighted, and 
literature is provided from the prison libraries, : 


The number of gaol entries during the various years, and the number 


of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of inebriates, at the close of various 
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Prison PopuLaTtion. 


' 1901 are shown below :-— 
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years since 


Number Prisoners at end of Year. 
Year is i Under Sentence. Awaiting Trial. Total. Gps 
during \ ; Sentence 
Year, Males. Females.| Males. | Females.| Males, | Females,; Total. per 1,060 of 
i | iPopwatien. 
f y 
1901 | 14,361 1,499 197 106 10 | «1,605 207 1,812 | 12:3 
TOLL | 9,532 1,066 | 107 | 68 8 | 1,134 | 115 1,249 6-9 
1916 9,999 | 1,251 206 64 WW | 1,315 210 1,525 79 
1921 8,817 1,182 91 90 6 1,272 97 1,369 6-0 
1922) 8,955 | 1,292 81 97 | 6 1,389 87 : 1,476 6:3 
1923 8,752 | 1,263 76 | 86 8 1,349 84 1,433 65 
lee t : 


The number of goal entries shown in the table, 
persons awaiting trial, debtors, naval and railitary 
remand, some of whom were received and counte 


includes convicted persons, 
offenders, and persons on 
d several times. 


Of the prisoners in gaol under sentence at the end of 1923, there were 


1,245 serving sentences of penal servitu 
serving life sentences, and 36 habitual 
sentence of death, and 94 were serving sentenc 
The terms of sentence were unspecified in 89 cas 

The number of convi 
between 1901 and 191 
1,696 or 12:3 per 10,000 o 
10,000 of population in 191 
1911 and 191 


was a slight decrease. 
The number 

influence of sev 

imprisonment 


There has, in recent years, 
Therefore the number 


1. 
f 
ae 


5, when, owing probably 
war, a further marked decline occurr 
of prisoners confined in gaols was th 
in 1887, 


de, or of hard labour, including 56 
criminals. 


One prisoner was under 


es of imprisonment only. 
es, 
cted prisoners in gaols decreased in a marked degree 
At the end of the former year the number was 
population as compared with 1,173 or 6-9 per 


The prison population increased between 


to circumstances brought about by the 
ed, and at the end of 1919 the number 
e lowest since records were commenced 
Between 1919 and 1922 the number increased, but in 1923 there 


of prisoners in gaols varies over lengthy periods under the 


eral variable factors, chiefly the number of offences for which 


may be ordered and the severity of sentences imposed. 


been a growing tendeucy to lenient treatment. 
of confinees in any particular year does not nece 
reflect the amount of crime committed in that year. 


ssarily 


The following statement shows the number of prisoners under sentence 
received into gaols during various years since 190] :—- 


Convicted in Higher Courts. Cenvicted in Courts of Petty Sessions. Other 

eee Sal ee hen ge We ie a Imprisoned - persone Grand 
Year. | Not Previously Sentenced | *? y fault sentenced Total 

previously in Total. to eee Total, | to Prison. Oval. 

in Prison. Prison, Prison. ot Re ne * 
1901 | 270 382 652 2,804 | 8,182 | 10,986 202 11,840 
191i | 248 237 485 1,728 | 4,959 6,687 261 : 7,433 
1912 238 | 261 499 | 2,357 5,844 8,201 259 8,959 
1913 298 3849 647 | 2,372 6,016 8,388 281 9,316 
1914 | 243 | 412 655 2,426 6,299 8,725 | 416 9,796 
1919 303 i 279 | 582 | 1,487 3,076 4,563 264 | 5,409 
1920 390 | 418 808 | 1,630 3,724 5,354 40 6,202 
1921 | 422 440 862 1,270 | 4,441 5,711 41 6,614 - 
1922 405 | 452 857 1,449 4,226 5,666 42 6,565 
1923 | 563 344 907 1,467 4,104 5,571 | 47 6,525 


* Includes persons imprisoned as debtors, as offenders against Federal laws, as naval and military 
offenders, and as a result of civil processes, 
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Of the persons imprisoned in 1923 in default of paying fines imposed by 
Courts of Petty Sessions 883 paid the fines after reception into gaol and were 
released. 

This table provides a comparison of recent years with those more remote, and 
of the pre-war and post-war periods, General features of the figures are (1) that 
usually nearly half the criwes for which convictions are obtained in the 
higher courts (/.¢. the more serious crimes) are committed by persons who have 
already been in prison, (2) approximately two-thirds of the prisoners are 
committed to gaol in default of paying tines imposed in Courts of Petty 
Sessions. Since 1901 the total number of persons committed to prison under 
sentence has decreased heavily, especially when the growth of population is 
considered, the relative proportions per 1,000 of population being in 1901, 
8-6; 1911, 4:5; 1921, 3-1; 1922, 3-5; 1923, 3-0. This decrease is due mainly 
to a diminution in imprisonment for minor offences dealt with by Courts of 
Petty Sessions, where the decrease in the number of persons committed to 
prison without the option of paying a fine is particularly noticeable. 
Between 1911 and 1914 the number of persons imprisoned for serious crime 
was increasing, but was relatively less than in former years. The numerical 
increase since the war has not raised the proportion relatively to the 
population. 

Imprisonment— Composition by Fine. 

Under the Justices Act any persons committed to prison in default of 
payment of a fine may pay a portion of the fine under prison rules and be 
velieved of a proportionate part of the period of imprisonment. The extent 
to which prisoners have availed of this provision it various years since 1902, 


Particulars. 1902. 1911. 1921. 1922. 1928. 


Persons committed to gaol in default of i | 
payment of fines |  §,062 | 4,959 4,102 4,226 4,104 

Prisoners subsequently released after pay- 
ing portion of fines vf 1,008 1.480 | 848 776 738 

Days prisoners would have served if por-| i 
tion of fines had not been paid ...| 80,768 | 41,104 | 32,323 | 25,140 | 25,504 


t 


Days remitted by part-payment of fines .. | 20,179 | 30,120 | 18,464 10,761 | 11,713 


Amount received at gaol as part-payment) i 
of fines... seh wes ss, £2,198 | 3,153 | 3,157 | 2,840} 2,488 


Im recent years the proportion of persons who took advantage of the 
provision has been about 20 per cent. of the total. In 1902 and 1911], the: 
amount received at gaols per day’s imprisonment remitted was approximately 
Qs., in 1923 it was 4s, 3d. 


Prisoners Released on License. 


Persons eligible for remission of sentence for good conduct and industry 
may be released on license to be of good behaviour. 

Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
are required. ‘The licensee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of the 
license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. During 
1923, licenses were granted under Prisons Regulation No 75, to 1 man 
and 1 woman, and under the Crimes Act to 62 men and 5 women. At the 
end of 1923 there 46 licenses current under the Crimes Act. 
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Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 

Ability to perform useful and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating fitness for freedom. 
Therefore employment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to en- 
courage some degree of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is 
provided under the supervision of competent instructors. The prineipal 
activities are farming, gardening, bread-baking and minor manufactures. 

In 1923 the value of prisoners’ labour amounted to £62,730, viz, :—manu- 
factures, £21,096 ; agriculture, £10,575 ; buildings, £9,574 ; domestic employ- 
ment, £18,546; and other employment, £2,939. Prisoners’ labour supplies 
almost entirely the needs of the Department in forage and vegetables. 


Seckness and Mortality in Gaols. 

Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
and modern systems of sanitation and hygiene are in vogue. . Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included some whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Prisoners suffering from tuberculosis receive special treatment. 

The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,465 inmates during 1923, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital was 390. Hight prisoners died, and 1t were released on medical 
grounds, The death rate per 1,000 of the average number of inmates was 
5:45. 

Lock Hospitals. 

Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals 
attached to the gaols. In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, a 
stipendiary magistrate may cause the prisoner to be detained until certified 
by the medical officer as free from disease even after the definite sentence 
is served. In the case of imprisonment in lieu of payment of a fine, the 
Act did not provide for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment 
until 1918, when an Act was passed to remedy this defect. All such 
prisoners may be treated now in the Lock Hospitals until free from 
contagion. 

During 1923, 95 cases of venereal disease were treated, and orders for 
detention in the Lock Hospitals were obtained in the cases of 61 men and 
16 women. Prisoners were detained for curative treatment during the year 
for periods ranging up to nine months after the expiration of their original 
sentence. 

SpeciaL Prison TREATMENT. 


Upon the recommendation of the judge before whom they have been tried 
prisoners convicted of a misdemeanour under sentence of imprisonment with- 
out hard labour may be placed in a special class and treated similarly to those 
confined under civil. process. Such prisoners are segregated and are allowed 
privileges regarding food, clothing, etc. 


: First Offenders. 

The records of 907 persons received into gaol after conviction in the higher 
courts during 1923 show that 563 had not been imprisoned previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first 
offenders through the provision of useful employment, educational facilities, 
physical drill, and strict classification in order to ‘prevent association with 
prisoners of vicious tendencies. That this plan is an important factor in the 
deterrent influence of the prison system, is evinced by the small proportion 
of re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. 
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Youthful Offenders. 


In New South Wales a strict line of demarcation is drawn between offenders 
over and under the age of 25 years, great discrimination and special care 
being necessary to prevent such youthful offenders from becoming confirmed 
criminals, Offenders under age 25 are classified in age-groups, and according 
to length of sentence over or under 12 months, and divisional treatment is 
accorded. Special disciplinary, scholastic, religious, physical training, and 
industrial courses are provided. 


Maintenance Confinees. 


The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after a deduction for the prisoner’s keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance 
under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901, or for maintenance or 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 


During 1925 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol was 
453, as compared with 367 in the previous year. Gaol earnings to the 
amount of £2,284 were paid to dependants ef confinees during the year. 


Women in Prisons. 


Tn August, 1909, the State Reformatory for Women was opened at Long 
Bay, and ‘to this central institution are sent all prisoners from the metro- 
politan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan 
districts. At Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is in force, 
accommodation being provided by means of 290 separate rooms. The 
industrial activity of the institution resulted in an output of manufactures, 
which, with the work of gardening and domestic services, was valued at 
£2,379. During 1923 the daily average at the Reformatory for Women 
was 87, 

In 1923, at all gaols of New South Wales, 1,061 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the majority being detained at Long Bay. The 
daily average number of women under detention, including untri ied prisoners, 
was 96. 


Approximately 76 per cent. of the women received at the gaols were 
committed on sentences of one month and less, consequently there was Httle 
opportunity for the application of reformative measures. 


The Treatment of Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not in this way come under the cognisance of the law. 


For the care and treatment of the fatter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy may 
order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he be placed in a 
State or licensed institution, or under the care of an attendant controlled by 
the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not exceeding twelve 
months. - Provision is made also to enable an inebriate to enter voluntarily 
into recognisances to abstain. 


An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
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-recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; or he may be placed in a State institution 
under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons, 

Special provision has been made, at the State Penitentiary, for men, and, at 
the State Reformatory, for women detained under the Inebriates Act, who 
have been convicted previously for other offences. Since March, 1915, those 
of the non-criminal class have been treated at a separate establishment, the 
Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution. 

In 1917 arrangements were made for the admission of voluntary paying 
patients to the Shaftesbury Institution. These patients may, under certain 
conditions, leave the institution daily to follow their usual occupation. 
During 1923, 19 men and 8 women were admitted as voluntary patients, 
and 3 men and 2 women were remaining on 31st December. 

The power of detaining inebriates in State Institutions was first 
exercised in 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age, who for many years prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 
of the Acts may be considered encouraging. 

During the period dating from the first reception in August, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1923, the total number of original receptions amounted to 1,312— 
569 men and 743 women ; 1,614 licenses for release were issued —630 to men, 
and 984 to women; 220 issued to men, and 440 to women, have been 
cancelled, and the licensees recommiited to institutions. 

The number of persons admitted to the inebriate institutions in 1923 was 
169, viz.—79 men and 90 women. One man died, 56 men and 75 women 
were released on ‘icense, 13 men and 14 women were discharged, leaving 44 
men and 43 women in the institutions at the end of the year. 

The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during the year amounted 
to £4,852. 

BirrypLaces AND ReELicions or Prisoners. 


The number of persons serving sentences in gaols at the end of 1923 were 
distributed as follows in groups of birthplaces and religions :— 


Birthplace. Males. | Females,| Total. Religion. Males. | Females, | Total. 

New South Wales... 775 45 $20 ! Church of England) 622 | 38 655 
Other Australasian...) 223 15 | 238 | Roman Catholic .| 466 | 37 503 
England and Wales ...) 120 7 127 | Methodist... wip °8F 1 38 
Scotland Ss i es 3 3 36 i esabeictnn | a lo & 82 
Treland ... a 7 33 5 38 Other Christian .. 20 | 20 
Other British ... «| 2t ute 21 Non-Christian ...; 20) .., 20 
Foreign Countries ...| 58 1 59 No religion ae 227 as 21 
Total ... .../ 1,263! 76 [1,339 ‘Total... ...! 1,268} 76 | 1,389 

{ 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION oF JUSTICE. 


The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the punishment 
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of criminals, in New South Wales during the last five years; also the 
amount of fines and fees, and net returns from prisoners’ labour paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue :—~ 


5 . 
Expenditure and Revenue. 1919-20. 1920-21, | 1921-22, | 1922-23, 1923-24, 


Expenditure— £ £ | £ £ | £ 
Law Administration— 
Salaries, Pensions, etc., of Judges 53,870| 59,106; 60,407 63,970 | 62,868 
Other <a is ald v.| 232,176| 288,742 | 342, 703 | 325,155) 338,478 


889,125 | 396,046 


296,046] 347,848) 403,110 


Police— 
Administration, ete, ... ...{ 930,756]1,062,201 |1,106, 102 1,118,604 {1,127,503 
Payments to Pension Fund... 77,000! 80,000 91,000} 110,000} 116,300 
1,007,756 1,142,201 1,197,102 1,228,604 |],243,803 
Prisons* site ies we ..{ 103,368] 126,122} 138,131) 159,755 162,375 
Total Expenditure ... at 1,897, 27011,616, U71 11,738,343 |1,777,484 1,802,224 
Revenue— , i | | | 7 
Fees ... oe vee ie eit 81,318) 100,188 | 111,720 ; 119,331; 132,645 
Fines and Forfeitures Si a 38,785} 45,303 | 45,723 54,422 56,810 
Receipt by Prisons Department t 45 212 223 2,305 3,985 
Total Revenue css = i 120,151 145,703 | 157,666 | 176,058; 193,440 
Net Cost cae oats sie vest 1,277, 019] 1,470,468 (1,580,677 11,601,426 1,608,784 
Per Head of Mean Population— 8. ree @ dng Bod s. d. s, d. 
Law Administration... és 210 8 4 {| 38 9 307 3.7 
Police. 2. cane Sal 2910 111, 11 3 ll 4) ll 8 
Prisons... bie oe ae 1 0 1 2 i 4 1 5 1 6 
Total Expenditure seg | 18.8 155 1664 | 16 4 16 4 
Revenue ... ae woe ie t 2 1 5 16); 1 7 19 
Net Cost ... tady Gate | 12 6 14 °0 14.10 M4 9 14 (7 


* Calendar year preceding. 
+ Exclusive of value of work done for Prisons and other Government Departments, The nct value of 
pri on labour of a productive character in 1923 was £44,184, and of all prisoncrs’ labour 
£62,731. 


The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, etc., of judges, 
and the expenditure of the Department of the Attorney-General and of 
Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, and on 
sub-departments not. directly concerned in the administration of the law, and 
certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of the police force perform 
extensive administrative services for other Departmerts of State estimated 
to exceed in value £200,000 per annum. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


. Growri or Loca GoverNMENT. 

Tue first step towards Local Government in New South Wales may be said 
to ‘have been taken in 1840, when the Parish Roads Act was passed, 
authorising proprietors of lands adjacent to or within 3 miles of parish 
roads to elect trustees, who were empowered to levy rates, establish tolls, 
and borrow money for making or repairing such roads and the bridges 
thereon. Full particulars of the subsequent growth of the various develop- 
ments wili.be found in the Year Book for 1922. 

Local Government in New South Wales is conducted under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, except. in: the 
City of Sydney, where itis rezulated by the Sydney Corporation Acts. The 
system extends over the Eastern and Central and Divisions of the State, 
but the sparsely-populated Western Division is unincorporated, with the 
exception of the portions embraced ‘by the municipalities of Bourke, Bre- 
warrina, Broken Hill, Cobar, Wentworth, and Wileannia, and part of the 
municipality of Balranald which lies within its boundaries. 

Local governing areas are of two kinds, viz., municipalities and shires. 
In 1923 there were 184 municipalities, including the City of Sydney, and 
their aggregate area was 1,815,534 acres. In the following year Hillgrove 
Municipality with 2,240 acres was amalgamated with the shire of Dumaresq. 
‘The smallest municipality is Darlington, a suburb of Sydney, with 44 acres, 
and the largest is Cudgegong, 192 square miles. There are 186 shires, 
extending over an area of about 181,140 square miles. The smallest, 
Ku-ring-gai, 36 square miles, is in the metropolitan district, and the largest 
is Lachlan, with headquarters at Condobolin, 5,736 square miles, 

Tn: this chapter the particulars relating to municipalities and shires are 
shown conjointly in a summarised form and separately in greater detail. 
In making a distinction between the metropolitan and country districts, the 
metropolitan district, unless otherwise specified, is the area defined by 
Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919. It embraces the muni-- 
cipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere, Gran- 
ville, Lidcombe, and Parramatta, and the shires of Hornsby, Sutherland, 
and Warringah, in addition to the area usually designated the metropolis, 
viz., the City of Sydney, forty suburban municipalities and the shire of 
Ku-ring-gai. 

Sydney Corporation Acts. 

In terms of the Sydney ‘Corporation Act of 1902 and its amendments, the 
local government of the City of Sydney is vested in the City Council, which 
is composed of twenty-six aldermen, who are elected every third year, two 
for each of the thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is elected annually by the 
aldermen from their own number, or failing an election the Governor-in- 
Council may appoint one of the aldermen to the position. 

'The right to be enrolled as a voter at clections of the City ‘Council 
extends to every adult British subject who owns a freehold interest in 
possession of property of a yearly value of £5 and upwards in any ward, 
or.a leasehold interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. A 
person with either qualification may be placed on the roll for every ward 
in which he is so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward in 
virtue of any other qualification. An adult British subject, who hag 
occupied continucusly for a period of six months a house, shop, or other 
building, or lodgings, of a yearly value of £10, may be placed on the roll 
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for one ward only, and a person having more than one such qualification 
may choose the roll on which his name shall be placed. Any person qualified 
to vote is eligible for election as an alderman unless disqualified under the 
provisions of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1902. 

The maintenance of the streets and other public ways of the city is vested 
in the Council, though the traffic is regulated by the police. The Council 
is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering rates; to establish 
public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of hoardings, matters 
relating to public health and sanitation, and the inspection of food; to 
resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving areas and for 
widening streets, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain free lending 
libraries; to control parks; and generally to make by-laws for the good 
government of the city. Under the provisions of the Municipal Council 
of Sydney Electric Lighting Acts of 1896 and 1920 the Council is authorised 
to generate and supply electricity for public and private purposes. The 
City Council elects two members of the Board which administers the Metro- 
politan water supply and sewerage services, one being elected in every second 
year for a period of four years. At the triennial elections of members of the 
Board of Fire ‘Commissioners of New South Wales the City Council has the 
right to vote at the election of one member, who represents the councils 
of the City of Sydney and of the suburban municipalities. 


Local Government Acts. 

The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments are administered. 
by the Minister for Local Government, who is in charge of a State Depart- 
ment. Local governing areas are of two kinds, viz., municipalities and 
shires. Each area is governed by a council, which is elected for a term 
of three years. A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor. 
more than fifteen aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor 
more than nine councillors, each riding being represented by.an equal 
number of councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually 
from amongst its members, and each shire council a president. A council 
may pay to its members reasonable out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, 
and may pay an allowance to its mayor or president. Every adult natural- 
born or naturalised British subject of either sex is qualified to be an elector, 
provided he or she is either a landowner, a rate-paying lessee, or has been 
continuously for the preceding three months an occupier of ratable land of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land by virtue of a miner’s right or 
business license, or is in occupation of Crown land and pays rents, or is a 
returned soldier or sailor. Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector ig 
qualified for a civic office. The powers of the councils are extensive; they 
were stated in detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book at page 332. 

A municipality may be proclaimed as a city if it is an independent 
centre of population with an average population of at least 20,000 people and 
an average income of at least £20,000. 

In the shires, urban arcas may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, Ku-ring-gai. and Warringah, urban committees may be ap- 
pointed to exercise within the areas certain powers of the council, and to 
expend money raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request 
of the urban committee.. 

Provision is made for joint action. by local governing bodies in regard ‘to 
undertakings of magnitude or those.;which benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be. constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under. the 
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ordinances. In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under 
special Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging 
to the sphere of local government. <A brief description of their activities 
ig given later. 

Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it. Where powers relating to the destruction of aquatic pests have 
been delegated, the county council may be assisted by subsidies from Con- 
sclidated Revenue, if the funds be voted by Parliament. The subsidies are 
payable in six half-yearly instalments, viz., for the first and second halt- 
years, £1 for every £1 of revenue collected for the destruction of aquatic 
pests; for the third and fourth half-years respectively, 15s.; for the fifth and 
sixth, 10s. 

Legislation was passed in 1924 to facilitate the formation of country 
councils by a large number of local areas; the special objective being the 
formation of a county council by forty-two municipalities and shires in the 
northern part of the State for the purpose of carrying out a hydro-electric 
scheme at Jackaradgery. : 

At the end of the year 1993 three country districts had been established. 
The St. George county district embraces the municipalities of Bexley, 
Hurstville, Kogarah, and Rockdale. It was formed for the purpose of 
establishing an electric lighting service. Details of its operations are shown 
on page 318, 

The Richmond River County District consists of the municipalities of 
Ballina, Casino, Coraki, and Lismore, and the shires of Byron, Copman- 
-hurst (part only), Gundurimba, Kyogle, Terania, Tintenbar, ‘Tomki, and 
Woodburn. It was established for the eradication of the water hyacinth 
pest, but no details of the financial transactions are yet available. 

The Clarence River County District was incorporated by the muni- 
cipalities of Grafton, South Grafton, and Ulmarra, and the shires of 
Copmanhurst (part only), Nymboida, and Orara. Tt was constituted 
principally for the purpose of carrying out the Nymboida hydro-electric 
scheme, and the works are under construction. Up to the end of 1923 a 
sum of £32,609 had been expended, and at the close of the year the 
habilities were £36,312, viz., loan and interest £36,159, and sundry creditors 
£153; and the assets included works, e‘c., £32,610, office building and 
furniture £575, and bank balance £3,127. 

A. jcint committee has been appointed under a Local Government 
ordinance to make arrangements for the maintenance, repair, etc., of the 
portion of the Parramatta-road which lies within the suburban munici- 
palities of Petersham, Leichhardt, and Annandale. 


Irrigation Areas, 

Under the Irrigation Holdings (F reehold) Act, 1924, the Governor may 
constitute any irrigation area or portion thereof as a municipality or shire, 
or may add the whole or a portion of an irrigation area to any adjoining 
municipality or shire. Thereupon the Irrigation Commission may transfer 
to the control of the Council by mutual agreement any works which are 
ordinarily local government. works, and in default of agreement may carry 
on such works and perform the related services pending the decision by 
arbitration under the Arbitration Act, 1902. 

Pending the constitution of an irrigation area or portion thereof as a 
municipality or shire the Commission may make and levy general, special, 
or local rates on land within the area, and may impose charges ag pre- 
scribed for other local government services. ; 
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Extent of Local Government, 


Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the ioeal 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end of 1923 the incor- 
porated area was about 183 ,950 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent, of the 
total area of the State (309,432 square miles). The population in munici- 
palities and shires, as at 31st December, 1923, was 2,196,570, or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. -The area, population, and unimproved capital value 
of ratable property in the incorporated areas are stated below, the particulars 
for the metropolitan and country districts being shown separately. The 
figures include the area and population of the ‘Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, though it is administered by the Commissioner for Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation, and is not within the jurisdiction of any local governing 
body. The area of the country shires, as stated in the table, includes also 
28 square miles of Federal territory at Jorvis Bay. 


ae: Sas = 
Unimproved 
Local Areas, Area, Population.| Capital 
Value. 
u — 
Metropolitan Area-— acres. No. x 
City of Sydney _. 8,327 109,970 | 36,918,354 
Suburbs Gucluding Kuring- -gai Shire) 114,972 871,480 | 64,112,104 
’ Total, Metropolis 118,299 981, 400 | 101,030,458 
i i 
Extra- Metropolitan . 829,878 !} 14, 100 | 10,284,545 
Total, Metropolitan* . 448,177 | 1, 095, 600 | 111, 315, 003 
Countryv— ! 
Municipalities :.f 1,683,597 468,900 | 29,676,335 
Shires ae ..|-115,615,360 632,170 | 181,542,113 
Total, Country .. : 117;296,957 1,101,070 | 161,218,448 
Grand Total .. _..| 117,745,184 | 2,796,570 | 272,533,451 
\ 


7 Schedule IV, Local Government Act, 19%), 


The improved capital value of ratable property in the City of Sydney as 
at 31st December, 1923, was £107,289,980, and the assessed annual value 
£4,825,797. In the municipalities included in the metropolitan area, as 
defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government Act, the improved capital 
value was £186,901,686, and the assessed annual value £13,897,398. In the 
country municipalities the improved value was £87,201,759, and annual 
value £6,556,999. Similar particulars are not available for the shires. 


The financial position of the municipalities and shires on the same date 


was as follows :—’ 


Total Revenue. : Total ee | eek 
Local Areas. a ~ ~~") Expendi- |. 70h. otal 
Rates | Other. Total, tare, Liabilities. | Assets. 
Levied. i 
epee u _— 
; 
Metropolitan Area— £& £ £ & 2 £ 
City of Sydney ote 2 788,072 | 1,780,285 | 2,568,357 | 2,371,043 | 15,401,083 | 15,845,841 
Suburbs Gnelnding: Kuring- “gal | 
Shire) or : 1,343,548 | 446,733 | 1,790,281 | 1,912,461 | 1,994,540 | 1,342,856 
Total, Metropolis 2,131,620 | 2,227,018 | 4,358,638 | 4,988,504 | 17,395,573 | 17,188,697 
Extra-Metropolitan : oi 203,054 i 75,82€ | 278,880 285,239 407,577 378,779 
Total, Metropolitan* va 2,334,674 | 2,302,844 | 4,637,518 4,568, 743 117,80 so, 150 | 17,567,476" 
Country— Taare, ~~ | ai eon 
Municipalities 2 811,639 ' 869,124 | 1,680,763.| 1,550,995 | 3,380,387 | 4,726,030 - 
Shires .. =e : -| 1,021,303 490,938 | 1,512,241; 1,474,980 482,178! 889,714 
Total, Country 1,832,942 | 1,360,062 ; 3,193,004 3,026,9 975 , 3,862,565 | 5,615,744 
eee ee 
Grand Total .. 4,167,616 | 3,662,906 ' 7,890,522 | 7,594,718 _'21,665,715 | 23,183,220 


* Schedule 1V,. Local Government Act, 1919. 
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‘Similar particulars of the operations of individual councils are published 
annually in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


VALUATION of Property in Locat AREAS. 

. The revenue of local governing bodies is derived mainly from the taxation 
of land and improvements thereon. The rates of taxation are fixed in pro- 

" portion to the value, therefore it is necessary that periodic valuations be made 
of all ratable property. The Acts relating to local government prescribed 
that. the valuations must be made at intervals not exceeding three years, and 
prior to the enactment of the Valuation of Land Act in 1916 the valuations 
were made by valuers appointed by the councils. This system was in 
operation for many years without any centralised control to secure unifor- 
mity, but the Act of 1916 made provision for the valuation of the lands of 
the State by one authority, and a Valuer-General was appointed. The Act 
prescribes that rates and taxes based on land values. must be levied on the 
values determined by the Valuer-General, and when he has delivered a 
valuation list the power of council to assess values. ceases. A council may, 
however, ask the Valuer-General to revalue any land which it considers: has 
not been correctly valued, and pending action by the Valuer-General the 
valuations are made by local assessors as formerly. 

An important alteration was made in the Local Government Act, 1924, 
which provides that the council of a shire other than the Blue Mountains. 
Shire, or any shire wholly or partly within the County of Cumberland, may 
decide whether the valuation is to be made by the Valuer-General under 
the Valuation of Land Act, 1916, or by a valuer appointed by tthe council 
in accordance with Schedule IIT of the Local Government Act, 1919. 

In municipalities the valuation of the unimproved capital value, the: 
improved capital value, and the assessed. annual value of ratable property 
is compulsory. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unim- 
proved capital value only, the collection of the improved capital value and. 
of the assessed annual value being optional, except in urban areas, in. which 
the assessed. annual value must be determined. 

The unimproved capital value is defined as the amount for which the- 
fee-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable. conditions ag-a 
bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements ‘had 
not been made. 

The improved capital value is the amount for. which the fee-simple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could. be gold. 

The assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of land, 
with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per eent. of the 
improved capital value. ; 

The unimproved capital value of mines may be ascertained at the direc- 
tion of the council, upon the basis of the output, as follows :— 

(1) Coal and Shale Mines——A sum equal to 3s. per ton of large coal 
and shale, and 1s. 6d. per ten of small coal, on the average annual. 
output during the preceding three years. 

(2) Other Mines—A.sum equal to 20 per’cent. of average annual value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years. 

In the case of idle or undeveloped mines the unimproved capital value is 
arrived at by multiplying the annual rental, if any, by twenty. 

All lands, including areas vested in the Railway Commissioners and: the 
‘Sydney Harbour Trust, are ratable, except the following :—Lands used. for 
public cemetries, commons, reserves, libraries, hospitals, benevolent insti- 
tutions, charities, or for the University of Gvdney or a college thereof; 
Crown lands which are not occupied or are oceupied only by publie works in 
course of construction; land occupied by churches or places as Buble 
worship; and public xoads, | streets, wharves, etc. 
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In the following table are shown, in similar groups to those on page 294, 
the aggregate valuations of ratable property in local governing areas for 
the year 1923, together with a comparison of the unimproved values and the 
value of improvements. To complete the information for the whole State 
estimates are given regarding the unincorporated lands in the Western 
Division, and in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvements. 
Division. { { 
Total. an | Per Acre. Total. ae Per Acre. 
e |¢|e 2 4/ £ alee ae ee 
Sydney—City ... ai 36,918,000 | 336 |11,066 9 8 | 70,321,000] 639 121,186 9 2 
Subuarbs* .../ 64,112,000; 74 §57 12 1118,598,000 } 136 | 1,031 10 9 


8 
Metropolis ...|101,030,000| 103 | 879 16 6 188,919,000] 193 | 1,645 4 2 
Extra-Metropolitan | 10,285,000; 90] 31 3 7 [f14,377,C00] 126 43 11 8 


Total, Metropolitan 111,315,000) 102 | 248 7 6 (203,296,000! 186 | 453 12 2 


‘Country-Municipalities| 29,676,000 | 63 1711 9 | 57,525,000 | 128 34.11 
Shires .. {131,542,000 | 212 1 2 9 | 4131,542,000 | 212 1 


i 
| 

| 

| 

l 


Total Incorporated 


Areas .../272,533,000 | 125 2 6 6 392,353,000 | 180 3 610 
Western Division (part). 
-unincorporated) ,,.| 16,100,C00 | 1,116 0 4 0! 9,000,000} 624 | 0 2 3 
Murrumbidgee Irriga- 7 Ped 
; tion Area ~...) 2,000,000; 170 511 5} 1,500,000! 128 | 4°93 7 
. | s a shes a 
Total, whole State|290,633,000{ 131 1 9 & |402,863,000 | 182 | 2 0 8 


| = 


* Including Kuring-yai Shire. + Partly Estimated. } Estimated. 


The wide extent of local government has provided assessments of land 
values so comprehensive as to embrace practically the whole of the oceupied 
lands of the State, and these provide a satisfactory basis for measuring the 
value of landed property in New South Wales. 

Value of Ratable Property in Municipalities. 

A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property in municipalities, ag in 
1913 and 1923, is shown in the following statement. The exclusion of the 
shires causes the figures for the metropolitan areas to differ from those 
shown in the preceding tables. 


| 1913. 7 1923, 
Municipalities, 'Unimproved Improved | Assessed i Unimproved | Improved | Assessed 
Capital | Capital ! Annual Capital | Capital | Annual 
Value. | Value. Value. i} Value. | Value. | Value. 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ 


City of Sydney...! 23,837,157] 64,080,440 | 2,753,408 ||. 36,918,354|107,239,980' 4,825,797 
a 5 


| i 
‘Suburbs... ; 28,240,971] 73,714,823 | 5,166,640 |} €0,984,924/174,364,307. 13,061,104 
I. = I i = i * a 
Metropolis | 52,078, 128/137, 795,263 | 7,940,048 | 97,903,278.281,604 287) 17,886,901 
Extra-- : | ' 


‘Metropolitan | 1,684,429} 3,928,816 265,326 || 4,561,734) 12,537,379 836,204 


Total, Metro-, 
- politan 
Country... 


3,762,557/141,724,079 | 8,205,374 | 102,465,012 294,141,666 18,723,195 
9,122,697) 46,522,655 | 3,271,020 || 29,676,335| 87,201,759, 6,556,999 


_ Total Munici-| ; | 
palities ...! 72,885,254)188,246,734! 11,476,394 || 182,141,347'381,843,425, 25,280,194 
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The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value was 
6-1 per cent. in 1913, and 66 per cent. in 1923; and as the assessed annual 
value is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per cent. of 


annual value to imiproved value were 6'8 per cent. in 1918, and 7°3 per cent. 
in 1928. 


‘ a relative increases during the ten years from 1913 to 1923 were as 
ollows :— 


Increase per cent. 
Municipalities, Unimproved { Improved Assessed 
Capital Capital Annual 
Value, Value, Value, 
City of Sydney 549 | 67-4 | 75°3 
Saburbs 59 | 1365 | 1518 
| 
| = an a 
Metropolis 4 | 880) |) W044 | 1958 
Extra-Metropolitan » 1708 | BIT | 2152 
ao ae sae 
Total Metropolitan 906 | 107-5 | 1982 
Country ‘ ete ssh 55-2 87-4 100°5 
| a 
Total Municipalities 813 102-5 120°3 


The value of improvements in the years 1913 and 1923, ascertained by 
deducting the unimproved from the improved values is shown in the follow- 
ing statement, and it will be seen that very great increases have occurred in 
all divisions,— 


Value of Improvements. 
Municipalities. are 

1913. 1923. Tncrease, 

Sydney— £ £ per cent. 
City =... | 40,243,283 | 70,221,626 | 74:7 
Suburbs 45,473,852 | 113,379,383 ; 149°3 
Metropolis 85,717,135 | 183,701,009 114'3 
Extra--Metropolitan | 2,244,387 7,975,645 | 255-4 
Total, Metropolitan | 87,961,522 | 191,676,654 | 117-9 
Country PA ae | 27,599,958 | 57,525,424 103-9 
Total Municipalities) 115,361,480 116-0 


\ 


249,202,078 


The proportionate increase in the unimproved capital value was highest 
in the extra metropolitan area, and lowest in the city of Sydney. The same 
areas show also the highest and the lowest ratios in respect of the improved 
capital value and assessed annual value respectively. 


The vatio to the assessed annual value to the improved capital value in 
the suburban and country municipalities was 75 per cent. The highest 
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proportion to thé unimproved capital value occurred in the country munici- 
palities, viz. 221 per cent. The corresponding rates for the City of Sydney 
were only 45 per cent. and 15:1 per cent., the average for all the muni- 
cipalities being 66 per cent. and 191 per cent. respectively. 


i Ratio of Assessed Annual 
Assessed Value to— 
: Annual Value, 
Municipalities. Improved Unimproved 
i | Capital Value. | Capital Value, 
bea 1923. | Fors. | 1928, | 1912, [ 1923, 
- . “| per | per | per | per 
£ £ cent. | cent. | cent. | cent, 
City of Sydney... us ..| 2,753,408 4,825,797 43! 45; 116 | 13-1 
Suburbs... aie’ ais is 5, 186,640 | 13,061,104 70 | 75) W4 | 214 
Metropolis ... s00 .| 7,940,048 | 17,886,901 58 | 6741152 | 18:3 
Extra-Metropolitan ei ee 265,326 | 836,294 63) 67 | 15'S | 183 
Total, Metropolitan ...| 8,205,374 | 18,723,195 58 | 64 | 15°83 |. 18-3 
Country o.oo eel 8,271,020 | 6,556,999] 7-0 | 75 | UPL | 221 
Total Municipalities ..{| 11,476,394 | 25,280,194 61 | 66) 157 ) 19°71 
\ 


During the period shown above, the rate of assessed annual value to the 
unimproved capital value increased in all the divisions. Compared with 
the improved capital value, the rate increased slightly in all the groups 
except the extra-metropolitan area. 


Value of Ratable Property in Shires. 


It is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed annual 
value of land in shires, as the shire councils are not compelled to make those 
valuations, and only a few record them. 


The unimproved capital value of ratable property in shires In each year 
from 1913 to 1923 is shown below. 


acl Cas 
Year. vie Sa | Year. U a od aes: 
i ! 
| 
£ £ 
1913... ies a 99,452,000 | 1919... ve] 110,881,000 
1914 ... ise ea 103,451,060 } 1920 ... aoa 120,872,000 
1915... bes oe 104,746,000 i} 1921... || 130,834,000 
1916 ... sae ie 105,698,003 1922 ... aes ee 135,381,000 
1917... iy ie 107,695,000 1923 ... aes yt 140,392,000 
WOIS sc eke 109,133,600 | 
i} 1 


Between 1913 and 1923 the unimproved capital value of ratable property 
in.the shires increased by £40,940,000, or by 41:2 per cent. As the area 
embraced remained practically unchanged, this represents approximately the 
assessed increment of rural land values in the period. 


Valuations by the Valuer-General. 


Up to the end cf the year 1924 valuations had been completed by the 
Valuer-General in sixty-nine municipalities and in twelve shires. All the 
districts in the metropolitan area had been: valued except the City of 
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Sydney, the municipalities of Newtown, Petersham, Ryde, Waterloo, and 
Parramatta, and the shire of yee _A summary of the results. is 
shown below :— 


1 
} Munic'palities. Shires. 
ae: ee ee ae 3 
tag cd es . eae os, = 2 ee - | C= 
fee g } 83s 23s | 88s) g | 83s! Bay | $88 
2 GSE | ESE gee | 2 SRE | OSE | BES 
FI ws 3 fy 3 os 3S =} o 
B | s65 | e525) 425 | 8 | 255 | sas | 24> 
4 1D ms Zz iD 5 1 
| 
; i £000 | £000 | £000 £000 | £000 | £000 
Metropolitan .. es od Sr én] 542. 67,099 | 196,013:| 15,125 | 3 7,769 | 18,778 1,146 
Country seas ees | 87 | 13,837 | 87,060} 23686 | 9 | 13,773 | 28,180] . 3,488 
Totel.to 81st December, 1924 a 69 80,866} 233,073 | 17,761} 12 21,542 | 46,908 2634! 


Taxation By Loca, Governing Bopiss. 


The total revenue collected in 1923 by all the local governing bodies from 
rates and charges amounted to £6,234,150, equal to £2 16s. 9d. per head of the 
population residing in the taxable districts This amount includes rates 
collected by the municipalities, £2,993,133; rates collected by shires, 
£1,174,484, and rates collected by fe various “Ww ater and Sewerage Boards 


referred to later, £2,066,583. The distribution of the total amount is as 
follows :-— 


4 : Basics Pe aoe 
a : { 7 T t 
eae a Rates, | Loan Rates, |- Total |" hem 
i local areas. 
a es ee £ £8, d. 
Municipalities (including aS of Sydney)) 2,457,429 | 535,704 2,993,133 | 119 9. 
Shires ai «| 1,052,181 | 122,808 1,174,484 | 113 © 
Metropolitan water and sew erage ‘charges| 1,861,637 es 1,861,637 | 1 9 8. 
Hunter District water and sewerage) 199,348 | wae | 199,348) 1 7 O 
charges, 
Grafton and Sonth Grafton Water Board 5,548 oa 5,548 | O18 2 
Total ve ies 25: £) 5,576,143 | €58,097 6,234,150 | 216 9 


The corresponding total amounts per head of population in 1911 and 1916 
were £1 6s. and £1 15s. 4d. respectively. 

A comparative statement of the total and per capita local government 
rates and charges imposed in each of the last five years will be found 
on pages 184 and 185 of this Year Book, where they are considered’ in 
relation to the total taxation imposed in the State. 


City of Sydney Ratings. : 

- Under the provisions of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 the assess-: 
ment of property in the city for the purpose of levying rates was according’ 
to a fair average annual rental, with a deduction for outgoings not exceeding 
10 per cent., the average annual value of unoccupied Iand being a sum 
not exceeding 6 per cent. of its capital value. The council. was em-: 
powered to levy .a city rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ to cover general 
expenditure, exclusive of lighting. The Act provided for special local rates 
not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value for any work for the particular: 
benefit of a locality, but only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of the locality: 
petitioned for such work. Authority was given also for a rate payable by: 
tenants or owners of buildings in any streets to cover the cost of watering. 

In 1908 provision was made for levying a general rate of not less than 1d. 
in the £ on the unimproved capital value of ratable property on the condi-: 
tion that when the rate was imposed the land tax levied by ‘the State 
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‘Government would be suspended. This rate was additional to those under 
the Act of 1902 and it was prescribed that the total amount leviable under 
both Acts should not exceed the amount which would be yielded by a rate 
of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value and 2s. in the & on the 
assessed annual value, ‘ 

In 1916 the law was amended to enable the City Council to adopt oie 
principle, embodied in the Local Government Act of 1906, of levying rates 
for general expenditure upon the unimproved value. The maximum rate 
was fixed at 6d. in the £. The exemption from rating was removed from 
Crown lands, and the council was authorised to collect rents in respect of 
gas and hydraulic mains, ete., in the streets, which cannot be assessed on 
the basis of unimproved value. 

The following table shows the rates struck in the & and the total amounts 
levied in the last eight years. Information for earlier periods was given 
in the 1922 issue of this Year Book at page 341. 


City Fund. City Fund. 


| 
Year. - Rate struck | Year. Rate struck | 
| “inthe £. . | Pon ean: | “inthe, | Total Amount 
x On Wey. \ $ Hi On Wey. ‘ 
sf Gade Sak asi eee 
pence. £ | | pence. 
1916 4 520,537 1920 472 623,766 
1917 34 | 455,040 1921 | 5 | 747,656 
1918 | 34 465,988 1922 i 4} ; 429,096 
1919 4} | 587,376 1923 | 4} ; . 713,018 
| | | 


In 1923 a rate of 3d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value was levied 
in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge; the amount, £75,504, is payable 
intio a special account in the State Treasury and is not included in the 
figure shown above. 

Suburban and Country Ratings. 

Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
general, special, local, and loan rates. A general rate of not less than 1d. 
in the £ must be levied on the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum 

rate is more than sufficient to meet requirements the Governor may allow 

the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and 1s. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (b) the total of all 
rates (except water, local, and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (ce) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the £ on 
assessed annual value. A general rate exceeding 8d. in the £ on unim- 
proved capital value may not be levied upon a mine worked for minerals 
other than coal or shale. In special cases where the limit of a rate as stated 
above is less than the amount required for the purpose of the rate the 
Governor may alter the limit by proclamation. 

- In 1928 the general rates levied in the metropolitan municipalities ranged 
from 3d. to 6d., and in the country from 1d. to 12d. 

--Of the suburban councils twenty-one levied general rates between 4d. and 
5d., fourteen between 5d. and 6d. In the country the highest proportion. 
levied 4d. to 5d., the next in order being 6d. to 7d. The councils which 
levied over 6d. in the £ during 1923 were Blayney, Coonamble, Manilla, 
Molong, Narromine, Wallsend, and Young, each 6id; Cooma, Deniliquin, 
Gid.; Orange 6$d.; Goulburn, Moree, Mudgee, and Singleton, d.; Bath- 
urst, Braidwood, and Hay, Tid.; Carcoar, Murrumburrah, Navrabri West, 
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Scone, and Wentworth, 8d.; Broken Hill, 84d.; Cobar, 9d.; Murrurundi, 
104d.; Bourke and Wilcannia, 12d. These rates are exclusive of the amounts 
levied on mines, . 

The first year in which the general rate. was levied on the unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and a comparison of the general rate struck for 
various years since then is shown below. 

The figures for the suburban municipalities includes all those in the 
metropolitan district as defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government 
Act of 1919 :-— 


Number of Municipalities. 
General Rate. 1908, 1916, 1921. | 1923, 
Subur-| Coun- | Sabur-| Coun- | Subur-| Coun- | Subur-| Coun- 
ban. try. ban. try. ban. | try. ban. try. 
t 
ld. under 2d... baie wl 64 28 2 1 21- ae 5 ies 3 
2d. 4, «8a... obs wf IL | 36 5 28 1 9 or ‘12 
3d. 4, 4d, tat tc] “QL 38 18 41 7 18 1 18 
dd. ,, «Sd. oe Ss 9 26 19 29 20 | 33 21 32 
5d. 4, 6d... te seek 8 9 3 16 i) 28 id 25 
6d. ,, deo, ie i eer 2 4 1 23 I 28 
Wd. 4, 8h 2 Ya}. ees fl AD he ee 7 
8d. ,, 9d. 1 6 we Tt 6 
Qd.andover 1... Sah cds 1 1 3 vs 4 
Total .. . .) 48-1142 | 47 | 142 | 47 | 36 | 47 | 135% 
tr See ie aa P| mmr et | enn 
Amount of General Rates 
levied ai aha £ 547,110 954,340. 1,508,332 1,744,411 


*Excludes Hillgrove, amalgamated with a shire in 1924. 


There has been a tendency towards higher rating, particularly in the 
country municipalties, where the rise in assessed value of ratable property 
has been less than in the suburbs. 

One hundred and twenty-five municipalities levied special, local, and 
loan rates on the unimproved capital value in 1923, ranging from and. to 
133d. in the £, and twenty on the improved capital value, ranging from: 
sd. to 3d. in the £. Including the Sydney Harbour Bridge rate, the amount 
of such rates levied in 1923 was £460,650. 


Shire Ratings. 


In the shires the kinds of rates which may be levied are similar to those: 
in municipalities. They are levied upon the unimproved capital value- 
except in a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the- 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same as in the munici- 
palities and the maximum amounts leviable are as follows:—(a) For the total 
of the general rate only—the sum yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the- 
unimproved capital value of all ratable land in the shire; (b) for the total 
of all rates in urban areas (other than general, water local, and sewera sey 
local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the assessed annual value of ratable. 
land in the urban area; (¢) the total of water local alone or sewerage local 
alone, the yield of 4d. in the £ on assessed annual value. As in munici-, 
palities the limits may be altered by proclamation if after inquiry it 
appears that the limit is less than is needed for the purposes of the rate. 
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The number of shires and the general rates levied in various years since 
1907 are shown in the following table :— 


Number of Shires. 
General Rate 
in £. 2 H et 
1907. | 1911. | 1920. 192t. | 1923. 
: | : 
d. F 
1 ] nae ; aed 
: rll, aur : 
Ba 3 2 1 1 3 
g ay it 2) aa cae 
1 104 64 14 13 ll 
13 wae 3 ae eC 1 
li 10 23 8 8 5 
13 ee | 1 1 1 1 
13. 12. 22 13 | 12 15 
1g ae 1 re 1 | aes 
13 sr se 8 | 7 9 
* 2 3 14 87 83 76 
24 wy ae | tie 1 
24 4 4 
23 Ace 1 
3 jae hata ee 6 9 
Total cae! cede 134 134 136 136 136 
Amount of General J 
Rate levied £. 358,751 | 461,971 | 818,361 | 959,446 | 1,052,181 


The tendency towards higher taxati 


on is very marked, as in 1907 only 


25,-or 18-7\ per cent. of the shires imposed a general rate exceeding 1d., and 


409- or 813 per cent. imposed a rate of 


1d. or less, whereas in 1923 no fewer 


than 76, or 56 per cent., levied the maximum general rate of 2d. in the &, 
and 15 councils took advantage of the special provisions of the Act, and 
after inquiry were allowed to levy rates beyond that amount. 


..The general rates levied in 1923 and 
shires were as follow:— 


the unimproved capital value of the 


General Rate No. of Unimproved Capital 
in.£. Shires. Value. 

d. £ 

2 3 3,465,635 

1 ll 18,480,919 

14 1 835,259 

1} 5 6,065,516 

18 } 1 1,859,203 

14 15 18,146,989 

12 9 11,755,418 

2 76 62,960,968 

24 1 1,340,576 

24 4 4,019,645 

23 1 618,585 

3 9 10,843,391 

Total ... 136 140,392, 104 


On 45 per cent of the ratable property in shires the general maximum 


rate of 2d. in the £ was levied in 1923, 
higher rates. 
In additional to the general rates, 


and 12 per cent. was subject to even 


additional general, special, teed or 


loan rates weré levied by sixty-one shires. They ranged upwards from “aod 


in the £, the highest being 103d. in the £. 
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“The purposes for which these special, local, and loan rates were imposed 
were:—Roads and. street improvements and maintenance, kerbing and 
guttering, water supply, drainage, electricity, street lighting, street watering, 
sanitary and garbage, parks, fire brigade, destruction of noxious weeds, 
foreshores improvement, town improvements, and paymen’s of interest, etc. 
on loans current. 

‘The total amount of general and additional general rates levied was 
£1,052,181, equal to an average rate of 1:80 in the £, and the special and 
local rates, including the Sydney Harbour Bridge rate, amounted to 
£122,303, equal to. an average rate of 021d. in the £ on the unimproved 
value of land. These amounts represent the rates actually levied in respect 
of the year 1923, and do not agree with the amount shown later, the 
difference being due to the inclusion of interest on rates in arrears. 


Fiusncr or Locat Governing Bopies. 


Expenditure and Income. 


A summary of the expenditure and income of all municipalities and shires 
is shown below for the year 1923 :— 


F i R 
Particulars. Sidney. peed hala Shires. Total. 
Expenditure. 

Genera] Fund— £ eee | £ £ 
Administration ... eg ned wes 90,449 | 216,876 | 158,362 |. 465,187 
Works... ses ...| 181,600 | 1,577,832 | 1,268,550 | 2,977,982 
Health Administration. sai ...| 204,714 495,423 | 104,437 804,574 
Public Services ... ee L21,585 263,252 31,526 416,363 
Municipal or Shire Property .. Se 80,671 56,679 7,041 144,391 
Miscellaneous... : ...{ 482,967 110,790 | 20,327 614,084 © 

Trading Accounts... bei ae we} 1,259,057 468,121 29,829 | 1,757;007 

Special and Local: Funds”... Soe oe i 313,381 101,886 415,267 

Total Expenditure - ... ...| 2,371,043 | 3,501,854 | 1,721,958 | 7,594,855 
: Income, 
{ 

General Fund— £ £ 
General Rates (inc. Interest, etc.) ...| 752,067 inven 534 | 1, oe 842 | 3,584,443 
Government Assistance : sae a 71,787 | "317, 465 389,252 
Other oe bits sy is ...| 463,471 814,488 176,305 1,454,264 

Trading Accounts .. 125 att «| 1,852,819 553,163 43,913 | 1,949,895 

Special and Local Funds... ve ite sem 338,944 | 113,634 | 452,578 

Total Income ... we .. | 2;568,357 | 3,545,916 | 1, 716, 159 | 7,830,432 


From the above figures it will be seen that there was a surplus of £197,314 
in the City accounts, and of £44,062 in other municipalities, while the shires 
show a deficit of £5,799, the net result being a surplus of £235,577 for all 
councils, 

City of Sydney Finances. 

Though the City Council conducts its affairs under the Sydney Corpora- 
tion Acts and is not bound by the provisions of the Local Government Acts, 
its accounts in recent years have been kept in the same manner as those 
of other local bodies. 

The rates and other city revenues are paid into, and the expenses not 
otherwise provided for are defrayed out of the City Fund. Receipts and 
disbursements relating to the public markets, and to resumptions of land, 
etc., are recorded separately, but these accounts are subsidiary tothe City 
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Fund, to which their balances are transferred at the end of each year. The 
financial operations of the City electricity undertaking form a separate 
account. 
_ The receipts from the various funds in 1923 amounted to £2,568,357 ; the 
City Fund contributing £1,015,032; the Public Markets Fund, £113,097; the 
Resumptions Account, £87,409; and the Electric Lighting Fund, £1,352,819. 
The disbursements in 1928 amounted to £2,37 1,043, viz.: City Fund, 
£809,871; Public Markets Fund, £118,310; Resumptions Account, £183,805 ; 
and Electric Lighting Fund, £1,259,057. 
The following is a statement of the expenditure and income of the City 
Fund in the year 1923, under appropriate headings :-— 


Particulars, Expenditure. | Incem? 

— - £ £ 
General Purposes ... ie wa set 60,156 773,697 
Works ies me ae Sas wee 112,865 72,401 
Health Administration... es a 204,714 | 44,724 
Public Services. .., wa Sus i 119,864 74,271 
Municipal Property a Gu Sis 53,355 21,599 
Miscellaneous oes i sad oes 258,917 28,330 

Total ......) 809,871 | 1,015,032 


Salaries, which amounted to £30,942, absorbed a very large share of the 
expenses for general purposes. Of the sum spent on public works, street 
maintenance accounted for £43,355, footpaths for £22,647, and wood-paving 
for £33,596. On city cleansing £128,056 were expended, and this was the 
main item in health administration. ‘The large amount shown under 
“ miscellaneous ” includes ‘the annual debenture indebtedness, which was 
£76,430 for interest, commission, ete., and £21,534 for sinking fund con- 
tributions. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund were £113,097 
and £118,310 respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of interest and 
sinking fund, showing a deficit of £5,213 on the year’s transactions, which 
has been transferred to the City Fund. The Queen Victoria Markets 
brought in revenue to the extent of £33,616, or 30 per cent. of the total; and 
the receipts from the Municipal Markets amounted to £44,536, or about 89 
per cent. 

The receipts of the Resumptions Account were £87 ,409, and the disturse- 
ments £183,805, showing a debit of £96,396 after paying interest and 
contribution to sinking fund, and this amount was carried to the City Fund. 


City of Sydney—Balance-sheet. 


The following is a summary of liabilities and essets of all funds of the 
City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1923 :— z 


Liabilities, | Assets. 
i 
il £ 
£ ;, Bank Balances and Cash «+ 834,873 
Debentures current .., ... 10,514,324 || Landed Properties, Baths, and 
Bank Balances ... is «447,687 | Sundries saa Se vs. 6,985,540 
Sandry Creditors se tae 869,933 i Machinery, Plant, Furniture, 
Sinking Funds... aah 1,346,124 |) Stores, ete. ... ak ... 5,605,681 
Reserves, Reserve Accounts ete. 2,222,960 | Sundry Debtors ... on aes w=: 850,013 
— —--——|| Sinking Funds ... ste .. 1,226,659 
£15, 401,033 | Other Investments th we 476,847 
Excess of Assets ... .. 444,808! Flotation KixpensesandSundiies 265,228 
‘] 


£15,845,841 | £15,845, 84) ° 
I : 
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Notwithstanding the large loan indebtedness the assets exceeded the 
liabilities by £444,808, and it should be noted that the debentures included 
£4,968,564 borrowed in connection with electric lighting, £3,144,037 for 
resumptions, and £978,923 for public markets. As the proceeds of such 
loans have been spent cn reproductive municipal works, the undertakings 
referred to should provide the annual inlterest charges and sinking fund 
contributions, but they were not self-supporting in 1923. Landed properties, 
baths, ete., which comprise about 44 per cent. of the assets, include such 
large items as public markets, £1,454,106; town hall, etc., £876,543; 
resumptions, £3,176,248; electrie light, land, and buildings, £884,512. The 
accumulated sinking fund was £1,326,659, as against a debenture debt of 
£10,514,824, 


Progress of City of Sydney. 


The following table shows the progress of the City of Sydney since 
1919 :-— 


* 


Particulars. | 1919. 1910, 1921, | 1922. 1923. 
Area i ~ Aa 3,927 | 3,827 3,327, 3,827 3,327 
Population No} 112,110 | 111,070 | 110,220 109,970 | _ 109,970 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital Value! 31,831,054 |33,077,620 | 35,887,412 : 36,838,607) 36,918,354 
Improved Capital Uae | 82. 808, 760 84,580,400 | $9,647, 060 : 103 667,740 107,239,980 


Assessed Annual Value ...; 3,726,395 | 3,806, 118 | 4, 484, 118 . 4,665,048) 4,825,797 
City Fund— i —-~ ~——|—- 
Income—Rates vel 587,809 | 624, 083 747,654 729,096' 730,675 
Other sources 115,379 155,285 185,460 | 194,970 284,357 
= 7 a eens 
Total ...; 703,188 | 779,368 |° 933,114 £24,066) 1,015,032 
Expenditure ... w.| 609,789 717,138 804,269 | 795,984 809,871 
Public Markets Fund— | | | 
Income | 108,977 110,306 108,200 | 105,683 113,097 
Expenditure sel 99,082 105,876 113,101 111,542 118,310 
Resumption Account — ' 
Iucome .. 00. Se 75,667 78,672 81,870 76,183 87,409 
Expenditure... | 163,589 | 170,527 176,548 | 178,761 183,805 
Electricity Works Fund— i | 
Income ... a we 600,978 | 756,512 944,969 | 1,242,922} 1,852,819 
Expenditure... et 581,867 754,431 968,717 | 1,101,569) 1,259,057 
All Funds— | | ' 
Total Income _... ..| 1,483,810 | 1,724,858 | 2,068,153 | 2,348,854! 2,568,357 
Total Expenditure —...|. 1,454,277 | 1,747,972 2 060, 635 2,187,856) 2,371,043 
Excess of Income ... 29,533 |(—)23,114 7,518 i 160,998 187,314 
Ajl Funds— ——- -—__|-——-- +} —--__- | —_-__.. 
Liabilities ae ...| 11,122,589 |12,243,384 | 13,190,947 | 15,037,651) 15,401,033 
Assets... ia ...| 21,578,854 [12,714,012 | 13,652,090 | 15,496,718] 15,845,841 
Excess of Assets .., 456,265 | 470,628 461,143 | 459,067 444,808 
Loans outstanding «| 7,464,170 | 7,997,690 | 9,341,742 | 10,378,813) 10,514,324 


Sinking Fund ane w.1- 827,028 933,544 1,045,868 | 1,190,587| 1,326,659 


(—) Denotes excess of Expenditure, 


The foregoing figures show that during the period under review the 
unimproved capital value increased by 16 per cent., the improved capital 
value by 30 per cent., and the assessed annual value by 30 per cent. The 
total receipts were 73 per cent. higher in 1923 than in 1919, while the 
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expenditure increased by 63 per cent.. The total liabilities were larger by 
88 per cent., and. the assets by 87 per cent., the balance sheet showing an 
excess of assets amounting to £444,808 in the year 1923. Comparing the 
Joans outstanding, the total increased by 41 per cent., and the sinking “fund 
by 60 per cent. The position of the last mentioned ne is very favourable. 
as in. 1919 it represented 10-8 per cent. of the indebtedness, while in 1923 
the ratio had risen to 12°6 per cent. 


Country snp StuBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES’ FINANCES. 


The Local Government Act, 1919, prescribes that there must be a general 
fund in each area, to which must ‘be paid the proceeds of all general and 
additional general rates, loans, moneys received as grants or endowment 
from the Government, and miscellaneous income not reauired by law to be 
carried to other funds. The expenditure from the general fund must be on 
administration, health, roads, other-public services, and repayment of loans. 


There must be a special fund for each special rate levied, and for each 
-work or service conducted by the Council in tespect of which the special 
rate has been mado, and the fund may be used only for the purposes of 
such work or service. A local fund elso must be kept for each local rate 
levied, with restrictions similar to those in the case of the special funds, 
and the expenditure of the local fund is confined to works in the specified 
“portion of the area. 


A trading jund must be kept in respect of each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the Council, into which all moneys received, whether from rates 
or other sources, loans, transfers, etc., must be paid, and a separate account 
must be kept. The fund may be applied only to the maintenance of the 
works, payment of interest and principal of loans, or other purposes inci- 
dental to the working of the undertaking. 


All loan proceeds must be administered by the service to which they 
relate, and cannot be transferred from one fund to another, except by 
authority of the Minister. 


The revenue of special and local funds must provide the money to meet 
not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the services, but also the obliga- 
tions of the corresponding loan funds. 


In addition to the above-mentioned funds, there must be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts from. the Government pending transfer to appro- 
priate funds, deposits from contractors, etc., and any other amounts held 
in trust by the Council. 


According to the ordinances under the Act, accounts must be “Income 
and Expenditure Accounts,” kept by double entry, and each “fund” must 
have a separate banking account. Thus there is shown for each general, 
special, local, or trading fund a revenue account, oy profit and loss account, 
giving the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaiu, und the total income for the same period, whether received or. out- 
standing. .A balance-sheet also is required for each fund with appropriate 
liabilities and assets, and aggregate balance-sheets and revenue accounts 
‘must be published. Only “realisable” assets may be shown, so that roads, 
bridges, drains, and other constructive works are excluded. 


In the following tables the municipalities classified as metropolitan are 
those included in the area defined in Schedule IV of the Local Government 
Act of 1919, and the figures relating to municipalities for 1914 have been 
reclassified for the purpose of comparison. 
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In comparison with the transactions in the year 1914, there were con- 
siderable inercases in the transactions of the general fund, and only a 
slight increase in respect of the special and local funds. This is due to the 
application of the Local Government Act of 1919, under which the loan 
funds and many special and local funds were absorbed by the general fund. 


Expenditure. 
The gross expenditure during 1923 by the various municipalities under 
‘the Local Government Act amounted to £3,501,854, which was £44,062 less 
than the income. The following statement shows the expenditure allocated 
to the various funds in 1914 and 1923 :— 


1914. I 1923. 
Funds. | Metro- ~ a : ai Metro- 
Gon ce Country. Total. i Pager Country. Total. 
|of Sydney) j [ | of Sydney) | ‘aoe 
i 
General Fund— £ ; £ | £ £ £ £ 
Administrative ex-| | , 
penses ... ...| 60,736 55,348 | 116,084 | 117,304 99,072.| 216,376 
Public Works — ...) 422,617 | 213,158 635,775 41,185,376 | 392,456 1,577,832 
Health Adminis-| ! i? : 
tration ... ..| 77,061 , 36,310 | 113,571 | 260,064 | 235,359 | 495,423 
Public Services ..., 99,098 | 42,720) 141,818!) 177,574 85,678 | 263,252 
Municipal Property] 25,087 | 30,205 | 55,292 | 25,551} 21,128 | 56,679 
Miscellaneous wf = 16,435 16,017 $2,452 | - 87,920 22,870 | 110,790 
hae _— : tin a pana e 
701,034 hel Vaca | H ,094, 792 11,868,789 | 856,563 |2,720;352 
Trading Accounts ‘ 66 | 91,443 91, 509 |! 31,594 436,527 | 468,121 
Special and Local Funds 61,832 | 240,164 | 301, 996 | 55,479 | 257,902, | 313,38). 
Loan Funds es | 70,062 43,091 113,153 ; ae oes 4 eee 
2 a sake | ener aes oe sf 
* Gross Expenditure ..., 832,904 | 768,456 Peet Ab2 Lee e? /1, 550,992 |8,501,854 
i j { | 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the general funds, which 
now include the loan funds, and in 1923 accounted for 78 per cent. of the 
total. The trading concerns of the municipalities are gas and electricity. 
The special and local funds relate to water supply, sewerage, sanitary and 
garbage, street-watering, strect-lighting, footpaths, guttering, drainage, fire 
brigades, parks and reserves, and other miscellaneous matters. 


The proportion cf each class to the total expenditure and the rates per 
head of population in municipalities were as follows :— 


1914 1923. 
Head of Expenditure. aaa se = 1 - 

Proportion to Per Head of Propertion to Per Head of 

Total. | Population. | Total. Populaticn. 

percent. | £ 8. d. |, percent. £ os. d. 

General Fund... Ae at 68"4 O10 <2 | 777 119 0 
Trading Accounts Ef we 5:7 i O01 8 13-4 | 0 6 8 
Special and Local. Funds gs 18°8 05 7 8:9 04 6 

Loan Funds Sey 71 bee QB Me atte. Ul). aeeeg 
Total... a oe 100-0 | 19 6 100°0 210 2 
| 


In 1928, of the expenditure by municipalities from the general funds, 
58 per cent. was on public works. The amount expended.on the acvual 
maintenance and construction of works of a public character, viz., roads, 
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streets, bridges, culverts, drains, wharves, ferries, etc, amounted to 
£1,441,096; of which the sum of £1,090,760 was expended by the munici- 
palities in the metropolitan area and £350,836 in the country. The expenses 
of supervision, suchas the salary of engineers, etc., amounted to £52,128, 
or 3:3 per cent. of the total amount expended on public works. ‘Sundry 
expenses amounted to £84,613. 

‘The relative cost of administration was largest in the country, being 
11°6 per cent. of the total expenditure from the general funds; the Metro- 
politan municipalities spent only 6:3 per cent. under the same heading, and 
the City of Sydney, 81 per cent. So far as the municipalities are con- 
cerned, the figures relating to administrative expenses quoted above refer 
only to. those payable for general purposes; other services, such as sanitary 
and garbage, ete., transfer their share of the administrative expenses to the 
general fund, and the amounts are not included in the above figures. ‘The 
high relative cost of administration in the country is due to the sparse 
population aud small revenue of many of the municipalities, as in such 
eases the expenses on account of salaries, etc., are larger proportionately 
than those in the more closely settled localities. 

The trading accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later: under those headings, and the spell water and. 
sewerage funds also will be discussed separately. 


Income. 

The gross income in 1923 of all the municipalities brought under the 
provision of the Local. Government Act was £3,545,916, including £71,787 
received as endowments or grants from the Government. Under the same 
funds, as shown: in the expenditure, the income in 1914 and 1923 was as 
follows :— 


| 1914. | 1923, 
Funds. | Metro- = 7 | Metro- | 
“ | ( ee Guy Country. | Total. | cee City | Country. Total, 
of Sydney)! lof Sydney) Baas 
1 
General Fund— £ | £ £ i £ £ £ 
Rates levied (including in- | I 
terest) ess .| $96,465 | 301,305 | 897,77011,217,574; 549,960 |1,767,534 
Government Endowments, 
etc. : 745 4,371 5,116 ae vad Pea 
Sundries (General Purposes) 13,546 7,846 | 2), 392) 41,878| 16,749! 58,627 
Public Works* oye w| 55,127 | 43,127 | 98, 254] 275,826 | 67,388 | 343,214 
Health Administration*® ...) 23,373 14,035 37,408 144,520 | 193,792 | 338,312 
Pablic Services* .., | 16,450! 13,307! 29,757/ 31,671 | 27,584) 59,255 
Municipai Property .| 22,042 | 36,155; 58,197) 37,629) 32,719) 70,348 
Miscellaneous eee ve] 2,794 518 | 3,312) 14,698 1,821 16,519 
730,542 | 420,664 1,15] 206) 1,763,796 890,912 |2,653,809 - 
Trading Accounts : ied 12 | 124,369 | 124,381)! 40,985 | 512,173) 553,163 
Special : and Local Funds. v| 69,493 | 280,082 | 349,575), 60,372 | 278,572 | 338,944 
Loan Funds me i ...| 63,993 | 61,506 | 125,559) ... . See 
Gross Income is .-.| $64,040 | 886,681 |1,750,721) 1,865,153] 1,680,763/3,545,916 
\ 


* Including Government grants. 


The amount of Government assistance included in the above income in 
1923 amounted to £71,787; of which £66,688 represented contributions to 
public works (roads, streets, bridges, ete.) ; £3,362 were granted for health 
administration, chiefly as contributions to inspectors’ salaries, ete., and 
£1,737 for public services. 
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Stating the receipts from each source as a percentage of the total income, 
and according to population, the following results are obtained :— 


1914. A 1923, 


Source of Income. | Proportion | Per head of |! Proportion | Per head of 


to Total. Population, | to Total. | Population. 
H i : 


| 
J 
| 


; percent. | £ s. d.| percent. | £ s. d. 
General Funds we BET } 12] 748 | 218 1 
Trading Accounts .., ; 71 02 4)/ #16 |, 0711 
Special and Local Funds 20°0 09 6 5, 96 : 0 410 
Loan Funds i 024 ee as 


Total 


| 
| 

we 7:2 
| 


100-0 112 2] 100-0 21010 


The bulk of the general fund income was received from yates, the average 
in 1923 for all municipalities being 66°6 per cent. Income from public 
works represented 12:9 per cent. of the total receipts, but about 20 per cent. 
of the revenue from that source was provided by the Government as grants. 
The next important source of income was health administration, which 
accounted for 12:7 per cent. of the total income, a large proportion being 
derived from sanitary and garbage fees. 

In the suburbs, the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 
levies charges in addition to those made by the municipalities, and reference 
to these is made later. 


Special and Local Funds. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local Funds in the years 
1914 and 1928 are shown in the following table :— 


1914, | 1923, 
Funds. : Metro- as a i a “ Metro- ee afl ee 
i eee aie Country. | ‘Total. a ony, Country. | Total. 
of Sydney) ‘of Sydney)| | 
Expenditure— £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Water Supply cr eels utes 84,733 | 84,738 274 | 159,864 | 160,138 
Sewerage and Drainage .../ 4,887 6,131 | 11,018 27 | 46,207 | 46,234 
Sanitary and Garbage | 89,553 [118,818 | 158,371 || 4,025 oa 4,025 
Street Lighting ... oe 90 | 23,476 | 23,566 || 14,166 | 42,245 | 56,411 
Street Watering... vl 7,010 542 1,552 | 118 1,052 | 1,170 
Roads, Streets, Footpaths, ; 
and Gutters... 3h re as es | 36,323 6,866 | 43,189 
Miscellaneous oe | 16,292 6,464 | 22,756 546 1,668 2,214 
jj ns eet ee | —o 
Total al 61,832 ; 2405164 | 301,996 || 55,479 | 257,902 | 313,381. 
i | Paesetearen ar 
Income — re 7 1 
Water Supply or amore 93,699 | 93,699 |; 716 | 178,585 |179,301 
Sewerage and Drainage...) 5,561 | 6,490 12,051)... | 46,608 | 46,603 
Sanitary and Garbage »| 89,634 [126,149 165,783 || 3,697) 0. 3,697 
Street Lighting .., seul 83 | 25,554 25,637 | 16,879 | 42,518 | 59,397 


i 

I 

oe : | 

Roads, Streets, Footpaths, i | | 
| 

| 

[ 


Street Watering... we 2,221 5 697 1,918 |: 68 | 1,085 1,123 
and Gutters ... BSGs cau inh ease, Jae ake | 87,912 | 7,425 | 45,337 
Miscellaneous ve . 15,990 | 34,497 50,487 |' 1,100 2,386 3,486 - 


Total 2 ue.) 62,489 {287,086 (349,076 
| ' | 


| 60,372 (278,072 338,044 
1H 
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~The water and.sewerage services are the most important of. those men- 
tioned above so far. as: the. country -is:concerned, the suburbs of Sydney 
being supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 


Balance-sheet. 


The following statement indicates the nature of the habilities and assets 
of the municipalities as at 31st December, 1923, amounts due from one 


fund to another have been excluded :— 


| Metropolitan 
Funds. Carat Country. Total. 
Sydney). 
= a 
£ £- £ 
Liabilities— 
Sundry creditors, including Loans outstanding and 
interest thereon ... ...| 1,741,410 | 1,193,880 | 2,935,290 
Debts due to Government and. interest thereon «| 117,214 }'1,970,062 | 2,087,276 
Bank overdraft ; - 212,847 138,559 351,406 - 
- Other (including Deposits on Contracts and unex- aa 
pended portion of Government grants) . 42,569 77,8&6 | 120 455 
Total ss. esse eee eee eee] 214,040 | 3,280,887 | 5,494,427 
Assets—~ 
: Cash in hand and Bank balances 228,543 297,201 525,744 
Outstanding rates and interest 124,512 146,159 270,671 
Sundry debtors... os 112,373 192,448 304,821 
Furniture ne i Mae 26,187 30,333 £6,520 
Stores and materials ... 30,728 87,430 118,158 
* Land, ee Eee and machinery 915,308 | 3,933,803 | 4,849,111 
Other 30,314 38,657 68,971 
Total / 1,467,965 | 4,726,031 | 6,193,996 
Excess of Assets ... aes 1,345,644 699,568 
646,075 waa ai 


Excess -of Liabilities 


SHires—FINance, 


“The accounts of the shires are kept under the same system as those of 
municipalities, and the following statement shows the expenditure of ars 
during 1923 -in comparison with the year 1914:— 


Expenditure. 
Particulars. 1914. a, | 1928. 
Per head of | Per head of 
Total. Per cent. } population Total. | Per cent. | population 
i In Shires. {| in Shires. 
General Fund— £ £s. da £ ‘ £5. d. 
Administrative expenses...| 95,760 9°6 0 211 | 158,362 9-2 04 7 
Public works Se «| 801,542 80°5 1 4 §& | 1,268,550 737 116 9 
Health administration |... 8,064 0'8 0 0 8 |104,437 61 0 3 :°0 
Public. services... .| 14,757 15 0.0 5 | 31,526 1°8 0 O11 
Shire'‘property ... veel 15,277 15 0 0 6 7,041 0-4 00 2 
Miscellaneous... «| 9,275 0-9 0 0 4 20,327 12 007 
Special and local funds | 51,796 5-2 0 1 7 |101,886 59 0 3 °0 
Trading Accounts : a ae an 29, 829 17 0 010 
_ Total Expenditure | 996,471 | 100-0 -1.1y: 8 | 1,721,958 | 100°0° 2 910 
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The total amount spent fromthe general funds of the shires upon publie 
works included the cost of supervision (salaries of engineers, ete.), £81,717, 
and sundry expenses, £38,639." The actual amount spent on maintenance 
find construction was £1,148,194. : 

The principal heads of income of shires in 1923 were as follow, and the 
figures for 1914 are also shown :— 


Income. 

Particulars. iol. 1923, ease 
~ Per head of Per head of 

I : P . ee Pp . 
| ToL’ | coms. | poration | otal’ | cont. | ROPahinor 
General Fund— £ “| £3. d fo : £ 8..d. 
General rates, ete. --.| 609,580 58'°3| 018 94 1,064,842 |. 62:0: 11010 
Government endowment...) 146;077 140): 0.4 6 150,296 88) O 4 4 
Public works os [197,754 7: 189 )°0 6:1 204,329 119),0 511 
Health administration ...| 4,889 04/0 0 2, 98,522 57; 0 210 
Public.services _.., vo 10,069 10; 0 0 4 15,712 09 ):0 0 5 
Shire property... | 13,738 13/0 0 5 8,124 05) 0 0 3 
Miscellaneous ee “| 5,171 0°5 00 2 16,977 10 0 0 6 
Special and local funds... 57,714 56} 0 1 9) 113,634 66! 03 4 
Trading Accounts ... .. see ws hae 43,913 26| 0 1 38 
peace Sosa = Ee eee We Sl 
Total Income... 1,041,992) 100°0 |, 1 12 2 | 3,716,159 | 160-0 |.2.9 8 

. . i at 


The principal item in the receipts during 1923 on account of public works 
was Government grants, which amounted to £166,697, while the same source 
was. responsible for £317 for health administration. The total assistance 
from the Government amounted to £317,465, or 185 per cent. of the total 
income. 

“It is provided Be the Local Government Act of 1919 that a sum of at 
least £150,000 per annum is to be paid to the shires as endowment from 
the public revenues of the State. The amount is distributed amongst the 
shires according to an apportionment made by the Government in every 
third year. The matters to be taken into account in making the distribu- 
tion are specified in the Act, e.g., the necessity for developing new districts, 
the extent to which the Council and the people of the areas concerned 
undertake to. share in the development by constructing works or paying 
local rates, the rate levied and its relation to the maximum rate. 

The allotment of the statutory sum of £150,000 per annum for the three 
years commencing 1st January, 1925, was as follows :— 


' 57 shires received no endowment. 
5 shires received £250 and under £500 per annum. 


6 - £500  ,, £750 * 
4 . £750 ',, £1,000, 
19 e £1,000 ,, £1,500 ,, 
14 £1,500 ,, £2,000 ,° ~~ 
18 _ £2,000 ,, £3,000 ,, 
6 ” £3,000 ,, £4,000 ,, 
4 y £4,000 ,, £5,000 .,, 
3 a £5,000 each a 


As a general rule, the highest amounts are allowed to the areas in the 
coastal division, and the shires which receive £5.000 are Dorrigo, Erina, and 


Manning. 
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Balance-sheet. 


The financial position of the shires on 31st December, 1923, was very 
satisfactory, as will be seen from the following figures, which show an 
excess of assets amounting to £373,309 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ | | s 

Sundry Creditors (including Loans| | Cash in hand and bank balances| 231,386 
outstanding and interest || Outstanding rates and interest .... 155,846 
thereon) =o nee «| 489,424 | Sundry debtors... ass sl 39,785 
Bank overdraft... .| 207,553 || Furniture ... as wl = 17,4384 
Other (including deposits o on Con- i Stores and materials. .| 381,513 

tracts and unexpended por- | Land, buildings, pen and 
tion of Government eer 7 73,278 | machinery “ie -..| 665,963 
Excess of assets ... a , STB Ne Other Ne cee wee eae 1,657 
Total. we. (l 143,564 | “Total... «(1,148,564 

A 
Loans, 


Loans borrowed by the City of Sydney are raised under the provisions 
of special Acts of Parliament, and those by other municipalities and by 
shires under the Local Governinent Act. A municipality may borrow to an 
amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
unimproved capital value of mits ble lands. If any municipality has 
exceeded tthe statutory maximum it cannot borrow further until the tctal 
amount owing falls below the limit. 

Shire councils may ‘borrow a sum equal to thrice the amount of the 
annual income. The loans are secured anid charged upon the income of the 
general funds of the shire, and are repayable in annual or half-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest... 

The following statement shows the loans .by lecal governing bodies out- 
standing on 31st December, 1923, and the sinking funds set apart to meet 
them; the New South W: ales figures include £77,515 raised in Victoria :— 


nearer eee = 


Loans Outstanding. Interest paid 
are Sinking and due 
Division. an | | Funds. on Loans, 
Kew south | London. Total. | 1923. 
Municipalities— ; £ | £ £ £ £ 
Sydney ee iy s 514,324 2,000,000 {10,514,324 | 1,326,659 ) 509,440 
Other Metropolitan ... vl 1,772,408 | hee 1,772,408 | 9,902 78,49t 
Country “in ses ve | 1,117,818 | 9,000 | 1,126,813; 22,562 50,728 
Total Municipalities £/11,404,545 2,009,000 |13,413,545 | 1,359,123 638,659 
Shires .., és ss wl 335, 322, 1 He 535,322 3,001 16,956 
Total... are £11 5939 ae 2,009,000 113,948, BOT) 1,362,124 | 655,615 


iT eenparare’ loans, asa blne on demand, and over nes amounting’ allto- 
gether to £673,637, which bear interest at current bank rates, are included 
in the above table. 

The loans are redeemable at various periods after 1923, the amount to be 
yepaid in London being £2,009,000, or about 14 per cent. of the total, and 
the debentures to the value of £11,939,867 were held locally. The interest: 
payable was £655,615, viz., £536,080 locally and £125,585 elsewhere. 

The total amount of loans raised by municipalities during 1923 was. 
£1,654,644, including £1,152,883 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £316,173 
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by metropolitan, and £185,588 by country municipalities. The sinking 
funds of the City of Sydney were increased by £136,072, and those of metro- 
politan and country municipalities by £3,052 and £4,798 respectively. Apart 
from the Liability to the State under the Country Towns Water and. Sewer- 
age Act, the total amount of municipal loans outstanding at the close of the 
year was £13,413,545, and towards this amount there was at the credit of the 
sinking funds a sum of £1,359,123. 

Rates of interest ranged from 3? per cent., which was carriad by £20,000, 
to 74 per cent., which, however, was payable on £30 only. The amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during the year was £638,659; the average 
rate of interest on the total indebtedness being 4-76 per cent., viz.: 4°84 per 
cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney, 443 per cent. on those of the 
metropolitan municipalities, and 4-50 per cent. on those of the country 
municipalities. ; 

The average rate of interest payable on all loang is not, however, an 

index of ithe true value of municipal debentures to tie investors, as out 
of the total debt of £13,413,545 a sum of £3,069,095 pays interest at 4 per 
cent., and £2,124,400 at 35 per cent.; and of these amounts the metropolitan 
municipalities are responsible for £3,062,348 at 4 per cent., and the whole 
amount at 3§ per cent. The country municipalities borrowed. £218,790 at 
42 per cent., £331,775 at 54 per cent., and £173,864 at 6 per cent. 
The debt per head of population in municipalities om 3186 December, 
1928, amounted to £8 19s. 2d., without allowance being made for sinking 
funds, while the yearly charge for interest is 8s. 6d. per head. These sums, 
compared with the resources of the municipalities, are by no means for- 
midable. The indebtedness per head in previous periods was as follows :— 
February, 1907, £3 5s. 2d.; December, 1911, £4 17s. 6d.; and ‘December, 1916, 
£7 1s. id. 

The following particulars relate to the loans of shires at the end of 1923, 
from which it will be seen that the indebtedness is small compared with the 
resources :— ate 


Amount of Loans outstanding-— £ £ 
Ordinary 7 a et aa ans 313,658 
Temporary Sau aN tee wes ie 221,664 

Total Ses ies cae sae i ... 535,322 

Total amount of Sinking Fund _.., Sa ase oe we 8, 001- 

Loans floated in 1923 ais a sie wi on ». 172,948 

Tnterest due in 1923 Ss ‘ee vb 2, ay aay ws =16,956 


The interest payable during 1923 amounted to £16,956, the rates of interest 
paid varying from 44 to 7 per cent. If loans amounting to £1,317 (mainly 
loans of a temporary character on which the rate of interest is not defined) 
be deducted from the total loans outstanding, the average rate of interest 

-payable was 5°91 per cent. : 

The total indebtedness per head of the population in the shires amounted 
to 15s. 6d., while the yearly charge for interest was approximately 6d. per 
head, compared with 1s. 16d. and 1d. respectively in 1920. The debt per 
head in 1916 was 4s. $d. 

The whole of the ghire loans were raised within New South Wales, and 
are redeemable at various periods form 1923 to 1954. 


Municipan Gasworks. 

The Local Government Act. authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks, and to supply gas for public lighting and for use 
by private consumers, Tiwenty country municipalities maintain works for 
coal gas, and others have installed acetylene and other plants. The metro- 
politan districts are served by private companies. 
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A summary of the g gasworks revenue accounts of the m unicipalities with 
coal gasworks in 1923. is shown in the following statement, in comparison 
with similar particulars for 1914. 


H ; ; 
Expenditure, | 1914, 1923, |} Income. 1914. 1923, 
ca sul a I 
; £ £ £ | £ 
Manufacture «| 38,268 93,987 || Rates levied ... ae Bee 6,140 
Distribution ..| 4,363 9,118 | Private lighting ...) 56,808) 114,112 
Management expenses | 10,032 , 18,490 || Public lighting | 10,914 12,345 
Public lighting a 3,083 4,374 |; Sale of residual pro- 
Sinking Fund a ducts xis us 7,312 | 12,758 
Reserves... wal eas 8,160 || Other ... aaa has 660 | 4,086 
Other bas . 911 8,798 | | 
Balance | 19,087 | 6,514 | 
ioe Loan Bik reece eee te 
Total ... £75,694 | 149,441 Total .. £ 75,608 | 149,441 
1 R 


On the total operations for 1923 there was a gross profit of £6,514. Six 
municipalities made a loss on trading, and even where the undertaking 
was earricdon at a profit the gain in each case was small. The manufacture 
of gas accounted for 66 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 
68 per cent. in 1914, and private lighting for 76 per cent. of the income, as 
against 75 per cent. in 1914. 

The following is an analysis of the total expenditure in 1923, per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold. The average prices charged to private consumers 
ranged from 4s. 4d. to 11s. 5d. per thousand eubic feet ; the general average 
being 7s. 4d. per thousand cubie feet. 


s. d. 
Manufacture she ar aid eee ee aa 5 6 
Distribution... Ries ive fs 0 6 
Management and general expenses, including depre- 
ciation . iol 
Public lighting a ie ae we 0 3 
Taterest on loans and ov erdrafts... Lo ba “iS 0 4 
Sinking Fund and Reserves asa ise ~ 0 5 
Other 0 2 
Total wes oades deals 2 8 3 


The balance-sheet of the gasworks trading saaewatuis for 1928 is given 
below :— : 


Liabilities. i Assets. 


£3 x 
Sundry creditors ... ... 12,328 | Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc. 281,963 
Loans and overdrafts, including | Sundry debtors, including amounts 
interest accrued due .. .» 114,915 | due from. other funds ... we 39,044 
Reserves... owe ies wae 1,043 || Fixed deposits and Investments... 7,571 
Excess of Assets... wee oe 210,415 | Bank balance, and. cash ... w= 10,123 
Total oo... £338,701 Total vee nee oe £338,701 


The total excess of assets amounted to £210,415, and none of the muni- 
cipalities showed a deficit at the close of 1923. 


Monicipan any Sutre Exectrriciry Works. 

The supply of electricity for lighting and for power is undertaken by the 
councils in many local governing areas. In some cases the councils have 
established works for the generation of electricity, while in others it is 
purchased in bulk from another council, from Government works, or from 
collieries, ete., and distributed. to consumers. 
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City of Sydney Electricity Undertaking. 

In 1904 the council of the City of Sydney commenced to supply electricity 
within the city, and subsequently. the works were extended to enable the 
city undertaking to supply a large area beyond the city boundaries. In 
addition to the electricity generated at the council’s works, supplies are 
purchased from the Railway Commissioners. In 1923 the undertaking 
distributed electricity direct to. consumers in the city, and in thirty-two 
other municipalities and in the shire of Ku-ring-gai; and supplied it in 
bulk to the local councils of the municipalities of Manly, Fairfield, Prospect 
and Sherwood, and Dundas, and the shires of Warringah, Hornsby, and 
Blacktown. 

The expenditure and income of the city electricity undertaking in the 
year ended 31st December, 1923, are shown below :— 


Expenditure. | Income. 
i 
£ \ £ 
Generation of Ely .. 857,652 | Private Lighting .., oh =» 679,015 
Distribution wae és .. 176,998 | Public Lighting ... wie .. 97,096 
Management a ... 118,304 || Power Supply —.. «. 522,670 
Purchase of Electricity .. .. 49,327 |i Rentals—Meters, Motors, Lamps, 
Miscellaneous... cee wee = 88,612 | ete. es we 46,813 
apeas | Miscellaneous wwe see ies 7,225 
Yotal ... eek . £740,893 || 
| 
Balance carried io Net Revenue | 
Account iis e's . 611,926 | sa | 
“Total... -£4,352,819 | Total... ...—-£1,852,819 


Generation ree the Aaeweat: item of expenditure, accounting for 52 per 
cent. of the whole, or 48 per cent. of the total expenditure, less the -elec- 
tricity purchased. Distribution cost 24 per cent., management 16. per 
cent., electricity purchased 7 per -cent., and miscellancous 5 per cent. of 
the whole. 

The gross profit, carried to the net revenue account, was £611,926. The 
charges against the profits were:—Interest on debentures and overdraft, 
£207,988; sinking fund contribution, £42,024; depreciation reserve account, 
£161,494; written off flotation expenses, etc., £15,001; fire insurance con- 
tribution, £7,300; bank commission and loan charges, £747; loss on sale 
of old machinery, £18,118; miscellaneous, £10,497: making a total of 
£518,164. The net profit for the year 1923, after paying interest and sink- 
ing fund, was therefore £93,762, which, with a credit balance of £2,770 from 
1922, was carried forward to profit and loss account for 1924. 

Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the City Electricity Works 
Fund on 34st December, 1923 :— 
Liabilities. | Assets. 


Debenture Loans... aia ... 4,968,564 || Land, Buildings, Machinery, 
Plant, etc. ies . 6,118,516 
Sinking Fund... ae .. 872,186 || Sinking Fund Investments— ° 


Commonwealth Loans ww. =: 148,120 


Reserve Accounts an .. 1,275,123 | New South Wales Treasury... 25,211 
| Debentures--Sydney Munici- 
Sundry Creditors... “4 . 143,003 pal Council ie . 137,200 
| Commonwealth Bank a. = 59,944 
‘Deposits (Consumers’) ... «. 1,431 || Stores, Materials, Coal, etc. ... 305,718 
| Sundry Debtors, Consumers’ 
Commonwealth Bank... -. 237,849- | Balances, etc. ... a ... 220,948 
Other... 38 ui w» 144,031 
Net Profit for year. 1923 .» $6,532 | 


— 


Total o.oo. aaa | Total oo... £7.154.688 
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The loan capital, which forms 70 per cent. of the liabilities, returned 
‘about 12:3 per cent. profit for the year. Interest payments and sinking 
fund contribution for the year amounted to £310,012; and £161,494 were 
allowed for depreciation. The sinking fund was represented by invest- 
ments of £365,475 in, Government, municipal, and bank securities. 
The following table shows the rapid growth of the City Electric Lighting 
Undertaking. The figures represent the actual profit or loss made in speci- 
fied years, excluding balances brought forward :— 


Particulars, 1911. 1916. 1921, 1922, 1923. 


Quantity: Sold— | ; { | 
Light Units... 000! 9,748 | 22,550 , 37,481 43,239 | 51,174 
Power Units ... 000! 8,020 25,983 70,696 87,848 ; 106,523 


Total Units... 000) 17,768 | 48,533 108,177 | 131,087 157,697 
Expenditure... a £ 95,428 211,263 : 639,483 | 653,751 | 740,893 
Income es 53 £| 172,693 433,996 | 943, 125 | 1,242,922 | 1,352,819 
Surplus. £| *94,861 | 222,733 | 303,642 | 589,171 | 611,926 
Charges against Surplus £) 66,470 192,071 i 329,234 447,818 518,164 
Net geib £ 28,391 30,662 (—)25,592 | 141,353 93, 762 

* Includes Serer a purchased company, ai 598, (—) Denoies loss. . 


Other Electricity Undertakings. 

Electricity is obtained in bulk from the generating stations of the 
Railway Commissioners by the councils of Newcastle, West Maitland, and 
Tarro Shire; also the St. George County Council, of which details are shown 
on page 318. The Government electric power station at Port Kembla is 
another important source of the bulk supply of electricity. The munici- 
pality of Wollongong is supplied therefrom, and legislation was passed in 
1922 to authorise the construction of transmission lines to convey electricity 
from Port Kembla to the towns of Mittagong, Bowral and Moss Vale on the 
southern highlands and to coastal towns, between Port Kembla and Kiama. 

A significant development in regard to electricity points to the utilisa- 
tion of water-power in districts where coal is not available at low cost. The 
Dorrigo Shire Council has initiated a hydro-electric scheme, and the Clar- 
ence River County Council has been formed to carry out a scheme on the 
Nymboida River. 

In addition to the areas which are supplied directly or indirectly from 
the City Electricity Undertaking, electric light and power services have 
been established or are being installed in thirty-eight municipalities and 
in ten shires. 

The following statement shows the results of the trading operations af 
the electvicity works during 1923 in respect of these municipalities and 
shires. The figures for municipalities in 1914 are included for comparative 
purposes, ‘ 


__ Municipalities. | | Shires. i Municipalities. Shires. 
Income. | | ee ip a Expenditure. ica ‘3 i 
1914, 1923. l 1923. i 1914, | 1923 1923 
£ £ : £ oii x i x £ 
Rates levied oa 46,221 | 10, 593 Generation ...{ 21,711 | 172,727 | 11,76 
Private lighting ...| 26, 255 167,822 16, 828; Distribution ...| 3,058 | 25,171 | 1,478 
Public lighting ...) 10,252 | 28,742 | 6,035) I Management, etc.| 4,308 | 54,468 | 7,038 
Power supply ...| 9,064 | 107,866 | 4,826) Public lighting .... 1,541 > 5,977 629 
Rents of meters,| — | | Interest and Sink- i 
ete. ..  ..; 1,523 | 12,353 | 1,406| ing Fund... ... 86,235 | 13,200 
Other on ..-| 1,593 | 27,103 | 4,225; Other... | 4,234 | 23,488 | 2,842 
i | Balance ... ...| 13,835 | 22,101 | 6,965 
i 
Total... ...!| 48,687 ' 390,107 43, 913) Total... ...| 48,687 | 390,107 43,913 
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Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accounting 
in 1923 for 45°5 pex cent. of the whole. Distribution of the current cost 
6-6 per cent. management 152 per cent. interest and sinking fund 24-6 per 
cent., and other expenses 8-1 per cent. The net profit of these concerns to 
the municipalities and shires was £29,066. 

Setting out the expenditure in 1923 on the basis of the total units sold, 
the following result is obtained:— 


em Seniet | sues 
pence | pence 
per unit,/ per unit. 
Generation and Purchase ... an aye wef 1-44 2°80 
Distribution ... sa ee fa a veel O21 0:42 
Management, general, depreciation, ete, ... ve} 0°49 1:34 
Publiclighting ee 005 | OL 
Interest and Sinking Fund oe Mes a 0°72 2°88 
Other ... is wes aes es es wey O15 0°67 
Total ... aa ise oes os) 3°08 8-22 


The figures for ihe shires are much higher than these for the munici- 
palities. This is attributable to the fact that the municipalities are 
operating on a larger-scale than the shires with a consequent lessening of 
manufacturing costs and overhead charges per unit. 

The average price per unit charged to consumers in municipalities for 
lighting was 581d., and for power 1:29d.; the corresponding figures for 
shires were 726d. and 3-17d. 

The balance-sheet of the electricity works trading funds in 1923 was as 
follows :— 


Liabilities, | Munict- | shires, 


| eg 
: ; Munici- : 
palities, | Assets. | palities, | Shires. 
I : i [Ls 
{| j i 
ee ee ee | | £ |-¢ 
Sundry creditors «-- £0,812 | 11,331 | Materials, stock, ete. ...! 945,021 147,268 
ae | E | | 
Loans and overdrafts .... 723,001 | 142.234 | Sundry debtors... ...) 73,818 | 9,545 
| 


| Fixed deposits, bank, 


Reserves... as v 81,251 | Wes i 1 
| ; | balance, and cash..., 100,735 | 25,539 
Excess of assets... ei 224,510 | 28,837 | i 
ae Sore re 7 
Total ... falta 182,402 Total sf + 1,119,574 182,402 


The combined liabilities of municipalities and shires were £988,629, and 
the total assets amounted to £1,301,976, leaving a eredit balance of £313,347, 
Six municipalities and one shire showed an excess of liabilities, the amounts 
being small in each ease. 
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St. George County Council. 


The St. George Council supplies the municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, 
Kogarah, and Rockdale with electric light and power. The following state- 
ment shows the particulars of the revenue account for 1923 :— 


I 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
7 ~~ _ 7 ae 
£ £ | |; £ | £ 
i i 
Loan Rates | 9778 F Purchase of Electricity.... 4,193 
il | | 
Sales of Electricity ..,| 10,623 | || Distribution of Electricity) 1,052 | 
Rent of Meters, etc. ... 542) - | Street Lighting ... ea 299 | 
. | 
Interest on Investments. | 41} ' Management and General ; 
i : ij Expenses... veal 1,845 5 
Sale of Assets. .., xe 37 | i j 
| | | Votes to Councils “af 299 : 
Sundries... et ca 180 | _ “a 
| Loans— i 
| i 
| i 
| ! Interest a ..| 3,446 
H | : | i 
i i Reduction ... v| 4,559 | 
| 
[| Depreciation «| 8,000. 
| i | Net Less on Sale of Assets} 4,255 
| i| 
Deficit ... nis | 1,822 | Sundries ... vee si 578 
. || ai | eee 
Total 23, 626 +)! Total oe ow. 23,026 
J 


The total liabilities at the 31st December, 1928, were £115,505, consisting 
of £89,697 due to the Commonwealth Bank for loan: and interest, and £4,524 
to sundry creditors. Reserves amounted to £3,050, and available and invested 
funds to £18,234. The assets amounted to £115,505; of which £98,471 
-represented land, buildings, mains, meters, lights, stores, furniture, ete. ; 
£1,489, outstanding rates; £2,733, promotion expenses ; £8,166, bank and loan 
balances; and £4,646, sundry debtors. 


Boarp or Fire CoMMISSIONERS. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, provides for the establishment of a Board 
consisting of a president appointed by the Government, two members elected 
by the municipalities and shires specified in the schedules of the Act, one 
elected by the insurance companies, and one by the volunteer fire brigades, 
the four last mentioned holding office for three. years. The Act applies to 
the City of Sydney, to forty-seven Metropolitan municipalities, to eighty- 
six country municipalities, and to parts of fourteen shires. Other districts 
may be added by proclamation. 


The equipment in the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan area includes 
thirty-three stations staffed by permanent men, twenty-five stations with two 
or more permanent men assisted -by partially-paid men or volunteers, and 
eleven stations manned entirely by volunteer staffs. In the country fire 
districts the principal stations. are in the city. of Newcastle and Broken Hill, 
and there are fire brigades in 101 other localities. . : 
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The Board exercises control in regard'to fire prevention in declared. dis- 
tricts, and may recover charges for attendance at fires outside such districts, 
It is charged also with the establishment. and maintenance of permanent 
fire brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volunteer bodies. 
Funds are raised by contributions of one-third of the estimated requirements 
for each district, from insurance companies, from municipalities, and from 
the Government respectively; and pro rata charges are made on owners of 
property insured in companies not registered within the State. Annual 
returns must be supplied by municipalities, insurance companies, and pro- 
perty owners. 


The following table shows the revenue account and balance-sheet of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1923:— 


Revenue. | Expenditure. 
£ ; £ 
Balance from 1922 ... os .- 15,586. |} Administration ... Ae w=: 9,188 
Subsidy from Government ... 78,937 || Salaries and Payments to. Volun- 
1 teers. as aah 725,142 
Subsidy from Municipalities and 
Shires .., ae we w+ 78;987 || Repairs to: “Buildings; F Plant, and: 
other expenses is se 63,765 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com- — 


panies and Firms... . . 78,9387 Eyuipment and Property Charges 42,511 
Other Sources we ate . 7,340 | Balance us a bce «19,181 
Total see Ac .. £259, 737 Total SS, Suk ... £259,737 
| acta ator 
Liabilities. | Assets. 
we a ul tere tase nae 
£ ! £ 
Fund Account ae a .. 45,697 || Land and Buildings ‘0 ... 220,799 
Trust Accounts... re $e 966 || Plant Account and Tire Appliances 129,571 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 136,500 | Stocks on. Hand 2 as v 24,288 
Revenue and Expenditure Account 19,181 | Peity Cash Account ve a 165 
i ’ 
Property and Equipment Fund.... 201,954. |} Commercial Bes Co. of Syd- 
ney... 29,878 
Administration Account ... 8 676 
Other ede ass bids ves 520 
Other ea Le ss ue 247 
Total wate ran ++. £405,221 Total ad wa ... £405,221 


The estimates of revenue adopted by the Board for 1924 amounted to 
. £247,944; being £182,304 for the Sydney District, and £65,640. for the other 
districts. For the municipalities and shires in the Sydney Fire District 
the ratio of contributions to the assessed annual value was 6s. 2d. per £100 
in 1923, as compared with 6s. 1d. in 1917. 


Under the Act, the subsidies payable by insurance companies are pro- 
portionate to the annual premiums received or due. In 1923 a sum of 
£78,292 was received from 107 insurance companies, in addition to which 
contributions amounting to £645 were received from 58 individual firms and 
32 private persons who insured: goods: with companies not registered in. New. 
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South Wales. The contributions to the Sydney Fire District in 1923 repre- 
sented 5°99 per £100 of premiums, and im the remaining districts the per- 
centage ranged from 1:92 to 15°9, 


Warrer Suppry ann Srwrrace SERVICES. 

‘The administration of water supply and sewerage services is a function 
of the local governing bodies in the country districts, but in the larger 
centres of population, where the reticulation works serve a number of local 
areas, the management is entrusted to Boards consisting of representatives 
of the central Government and of the local bodies concerned. In such 
eases the moneys for the construction of the works, etc., have been provided 
by the central Government, and form part of the public debt of the State, 
and the revenues collected have been paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. Therefore the undertakings have been regarded as belonging to 
the sphere of national government rather than that of local government. 
Generally, the construction of the major works for these services is carried 
out by the State Department ef Public Works, and upon completion they 
are transferred to the control of the Boards, by whom the reticulation 
works are undertaken. The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage administers extensive works in the county of Cumberland, which 
includes Sydney and suburbs, and the Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board exercises similar functions in Newcastle and surrounding 
districts. 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was constituted 
in 1888 to assume control of the water supply and sewerage services in the 
county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the City 
Council. The management of the water supply was transferred to the Board 
in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1889. The Board’s juris- 
diction extends to a number of towns outside the metropolitan area. 


Until April, 1925, the Board consisted of seven members, viz, three 
appointed by the Government, two elected by the City Council from 
amongst its members, and two elected by the councils of the other muni- 
palities and of the shires concerned. The term of membership was four 
years, but three of the members retired every two years. 

Under the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Act, 1924, the 
constitution of the Board was amended, and the existing Board consists of 
a president, appointed by the Governor, and seventeen members elected by 
the aldermen and councillors of the local areas concerned. For the purposes 
of the elections the municipalities and shires have been grouped into nine 
constituencies, ef which the City of Sydney forms one. Eight constituencies 
are represented by two members each, and the other by one member. 
The term of office for elected members is four years, and one representative 
of the two-member constituencies will retire every two years. 

The new ‘Board will have a large measure of control over its finances. 
When the Act becomes fully operative it will take over the existing capital 
indebtedness, on which it will be required to pay interest. and. sinking fund, 
and it will be empowered to raise loans up to certain limits. The const:ue- 
tion of new works, with the exception of some in progress and nearing con- 
pletion, will be conducted by the Board. 


Metropolitan Water Supply. 


‘The sources of the metropolitan water supply are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
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miles, with ia copious rainfall. The supply is regulated chiefly by two large 
reservoirs, viz., Prospect and Cataract. Their dimensions are shown in the 
following statement :-— 


Height . Length | width at | >; 
Dam. | gone i Area, Capacity. of Dum. ‘ 5 Be Height. 
ft. acres. gallons.’ ft. | ft. ft. 
Prospect... s.,-:196°7 | 1,266 | 11,029,180,000* | 7,300 | 30 853 
Cataract ney ve! 950 | 2,200 20,743, 196,475 811 164 160 
| 


”* When full, about half this quantity is available by gravitation, 


The water flows from the Caitaract Dam down the Cataract River to a 
weir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters a tunnel, and is conveyed by a 
“system of open canals to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from 
Cataract to Sydney, via Prospect, is 664 miles, 

With a vapid development of the city iand its environs during recent 
years the supply of water has becoma iniadequlite, and in dry seasons it 
has been necessary to impose restrictions upon the use of waiter. In order 
to augment the supply two large storage dams are in course of construction, 
viz., the Cordeaux Dam, commenced in 1916, to impound 15,858 million 
gallons; and the Avon Dam, authorised in 1919, to conserve 43,000 million 
gallons. It is estimated that the Cordeaux Dam will be completed by the 
end of 1925, and the Avon Dam towards the end-‘of 1926. The Lupton 
Dam, near the Bargo Railway, sanctioned in 1923, to impound 11,600 million 
gallons, is now in the preliminary stages. 

A description of the reservoirs, pumping staltions, and mains in the 
reticulated area was given in the 1921 issue of this Year Book. The total 
length of water mains as at 30th June, 1924, was 3,266 miles. 

The following statement shows the number of houses in ithe metropolitan 
area supplied with water in 1911, 1916, and during the last four years. 


i : Average Daily Supply. 
Year ended Houses | Total Supply ] cin : 


30th June, Supplied. during Year. | Total. H Per House. | a esi 

os _ » a nt <s rea ; | / | supplied. 

No. gallons. gallons. gallons, | gallons, 
1911 139,237 | 10,587,434,000 29,006,700 | 208 41-7 
1916 { 183,598 14, 374,000,000 39,380,000 | 214 42:9 
1921 i 221,886 | 17,701,000,G00 48,496,033 | 218 43°7 
1922 i 229,274 18,616,612, 300 51,004,417 | 222 44°5 
1923 | 239,528 | 20,657 ,319,200 56,595, 395 | 236 47°3 
1924 | 250,804 21, 267,054,800 58,265,834 | 232 | 465 


From 1910 to 1917 inclusive, the water ratte levied on the assessed annual 
valua was 6d. in the £ and the charges for water by meter were 11d. per 
1,000 gallons up to 10,000,000, 10d. from 10 to 20 millions, and 9d. over 
20 millions. During 1918 the first-mentioned rate was increased to 64d., 
but tha meter charges were not altered. During 1919- an increase of 1d. 
‘was imposed in each case, and in 1920 the rate was further increased to 9d. 
in the £ on the assessed annual value, and the charge by meter to 13d. per 
1,000 gallons. In July, 1922, the charge for water by meter was reduced 
to 12d. per 1,000 gallons, and in July, 1924, the rate per £ of assessed annual 
value was reduced to 74d. : 

The revenue from the Water Service branch during the year ended 30th 
June, 1924, was £1,105,098, and the expenditure, including interest on. 
eapital, £1,028,418. The net revenue showed a return of 5-77 per cent. on 
the capital debt of £13,094,176. 
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The following statement gives the financial transactions of the Metro- 


| | fw gue. 
| | 
| 


| 
‘4 7 | Working | | ret af ying 
irl | Capital | Revenue, ae | Interest. pate wore 
30th June. cost. | | ture. | | working jexpenses and 
| | | expenses. inte rest. 
| £ | £ |! Fa £ per cent. £ 
1911 | 5,420,813 i 299,442 99,355 | 192,486 3°69 7,601 
1916 | 7,192,472 | 470,744 ; 165,210 ; 261,335 | 4:24 44,199 
1921 |10,323,252 | 855,751 347,298 | 473,890 4°92 84,563 
1922 11,130,857 | 923,798 | 376,208 | 543,164 5°10 4,431 
1923 peor. ane 992,702 , 363,102 | 597,351 5°44 | 32,249 
1924 13,094, 1'76-| 1;105,098'; 380;407 | 648,011 5°77 76,680 


The Hunter District Water Supply. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. Im 1892, under the authority of a special Act, 
a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage iBoard with seven members, viz., three nominated by the 
Governor, one elected by the Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the 
adjacent municipalities, and one by the municipalities of East and ‘West 
Maitland and Morpeth. 


In terms of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Amendment Act 
of 1924 the existing Board ceased to hold office on 81st December, 1924, 
and it was replaced by a board constituted by nine members, viz., a presi- 
dent appointed by the Governor and eight members elected by the aldermen 
and councillors of the local areas concerned. 


‘The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Maitland, 
and the pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a hill about 
44 chains from the river. The filtered water is pumped from the clear-water 
tank into two summit reservoirs, one at Rutherford and one at Buttai. The © 
former, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies. East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, Lorn, Bolwarra, Campbell’s Hill, Rutherford, and 
neighbouring places. Buttai Reservoir has a capacity of 1,150,000 gallons, 
and supplies Newcastle and environs. Fifteen district reservoirs, which 
are supplied from Buttai, eleven by gravitation, and four by repumping, 
receive water for distribution. 


The present system is being augmented by the construction of a dam of 
5,000 million gallons capacity on the Chichester River at a point about 
60 miles north from Neweastle. 

The length of the mains at 30th June, 1924, was 527 miles. 


Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board at intervals since 
1911 are given below :— 


| Average Daily Supply. 
Year ended Properties | Supply during 
30th June. Supplied. year. Total. evens: Per Head. 
thousand = | 
No. gallons. | _gallors. gallons, | gallons. 
1911 | 17,164 675,214 | 1,849,900 108 21-5 
1916 22,056 | 1,983,754 | 3,507,500 | 159 318 
1921 25,874 | 1,711,187 | 4,688,183 181 26-2 
1922 26,758 1,688,537 | 4,626,129 173 345 
19:3 28, 036 1,754,418 | 4,806; 623 171 34-2, 
1924 27.468 2,106,615 | 8,758,778 | 195 38°0 
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A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the assessed annual value of all 
properties over £12, but if valued at less than £12 the rate is 10s. per 
annum. xtra charges are made for water used for other than domestic 
purposes, the rates on which services range from 10s. to 40s. per annum. 
The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gallons. 


The following table shows the financial position for similar periods to 
those shown above :— 


| Expenditure 
Both June. | Capital Debt. | Revenue. | Aueeceana | "Gapital 
Sinking Fund). 
£ £ . £ per cent. 
1911 495,747 | 45,711 i 45,420 3°55 
1916 634,265 79,507 58,321 6°75 
192] 1,472,074 116,320 106,194 3°10 
1922 1,953,411 113,217 114,522 1:98 
1923 i 2,467,540 110,076 116,837 1°08 
i 
1924 3,010,615 142,138 122,583 2°22 


The capital debt ag stated above includes the cost of amplification works 
under construction and not revenue-producing, viz., £652,581 in 1921, 
£1,094,293 in 1922, £1,548,869 in 1923, and £1,806,826 in 1924. 


Water Supply for Country Towns. 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Acts of 1880, 1894, and 
1905 were passed with the object of assisting councils to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. These Acts were repealed by the 
Local Government Act of 1919, in which their provisions were embodied in 
a revised form. On the application of a council the Minister for Public 
Works may construct water supply or sewerage works out of moneys voted 
for the purpose by Parliament. Upon completion the works are transferred 
to the care of the council. The capital cost is repayable by instalments, 
with interest on the unpaid balances at a rate fixed from time to time. The 
term of repayment is fixed with regard to the durability of the WOE: the 

maximum period being one hundred years. 


At the end of June, 1924, water supply services constructed under this 
arrangement were under the administration of the councils of fifty-eight 
municipalities and four shires. The total amount of debts owing by 
these municipalities and shires on water works at the 30th June, 1924, was 
£1,644,214, and the aggregate annual instalment repayable was £71,750. The 
last-mentioned sum is approximate only, as in a few cases the payment has 
not been definitely fixed. 


In one of the municipalities (Junee) the water is delivered by the Publie 
Works Department into service reservoirs on the boundary of the town, and 
the council is responsible for its distribution to consumers. The foregoing 
figures are exclusive of towns served by the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District systems, also of Broken Hill, where the water supply services are 
administered by the Department of Public Works, but they include the 
Grafton. and South Grafton system, of which particulars are shown separ- 
ately on the following page. 

*07205—B 
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The combined revenue accounts of the municipalities and shires which 


maintain waterworks, for the year ended 31st December, 1928, are shown 
below :— 


{ 


Munici- 


Expenditure. peuieiee, | Shires. | - Income. palities. | Shires. 
_— = | _ “yl 


i 8 £ | £ | §£ 
Management 1. wes] 28,877] 17L ) Rates levied es ...| 128,765 | 1,260 
Working and maintenance| 79,245 | 990 | Rents (Meter and other) | 2,829)... 


Interest payable to Govern j ; || Water sales ae ..| 47,725 | 371 
ment ... a ..., 48,902 | 226 || Garden charges, etc. ...| 4,488 397 
Other me ane . 7,608 | 5 | ! 
Balance ..| 18,675 | 576 | 
Total... ... £178,307 1,968) Total... —-£) 178,307 | 1,968 


| 4 t 


With regard to the expenditure, management charges represented 15 
per cent., working and maintenance 50 per cent., interest payable to Govern- 
ment 30 per cent., and miscellaneous items 5 per cent. 

The income figures show that rates contributed 69 per cent. of the 
receipis, rents 1 per cent., water sales 27 per cent., and garden charges, etc., 
3 per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet on 3ist Decernber, 1923, was as follows :— 


Munici- 
palities. 


Liabilities. are Shires. Assets. Shires. 


£ £ | £ £ 
|| Waterworks—plant, build-} 


Capital _Debt due to 
../1,552,019 | 9,180 


Government... ..|1,390,094 5,960 || _ ings, ete. 


Interest due to Govern- Outstanding rates — .] 21,769 | - 216 
ment ... ke ..| 42,814 ... || Bank balances, fixed de- : 

Sundry creditors ... .., 50,201 738 posits, and cash in hand| 54,253 1,076 
Excess of Assets ... ...| 195,592 3,983 || Stores and materials — ...| 8,476 on 

| | | Sundry debtors ... ...| 42,184 | 209 

Total... £/1,678,701 10,681 Total... £/1,678,701 |10,681 


The total amount advanced. by the Government practically represents the 
present value of ‘the services. The amount of rates outstanding on. the 
date mentioned was £21,985, while the bank balances, cash in hand, invest- 
ment in war loans, and fixed deposits were £55,829. 

The Grafton and South Grafton waterworks are not under the direct 
control of the councils, but are administered by a corporate board con- 
sisting of three aldermen elected by the Grafton Council and three by the 
South Grafton Council, and its accounts are kept separately. During the 
year ended 31st December, 1923, the expenditure of the Board amounted to 
£4,246, of which £3,260 represented interest payable on the capital debt to 
the Government, and the income amounted to £6,120; showing a profit of 
£1,874. The capital debt at the end of the year was £82,423, against which 
the Board held assets to the value of £93,266, other liabilities amounted to 
£862, making a total liability of £83,285; the excess of assets was £9,981. 


Metropolitan Sewerage Works. 


The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853, and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, there were 70} miles of sewers in existence. 
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The present system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, dis- 
charging into the Pacific Ocean, near Bondi, and the southern and western, 
discharging into the ocean at Long Bay. Another main outfall sewer is 
under construction, which will discharge into the ocean at North Point, 
in the quarantine area, and will serve the suburban areas on the northern 
shores of Sydney Harbour. 


A deseription of the system appeared in the 1921 issue of this volume. 


The length of sewers in the Metropolitan district and the houses served 
during specified years from 1911 are shown below :— 


[ 
Year ended Houses Length of Length of Length of i Length of 
Both Sune. | connected. | Sewers, |Storm-Water| Ventilating | | Sowers 
No. miles, miles, | feet. { miles, 
19th 108,012 | 825 49 : 376,900 | 795 
1916 130,638 | 1,022 54. dd IBA | 958 
1921 - | 148,923 1,197 64 | (544,586 | 1,122 
1922 "153,789 3) 1,227 , 64 : 527,766 | 1,162 
1928 ‘| 159,399 | 1,274 64 | 532,470 | 1,176 
1924 | 165,215 | 1314. | 66 543,306 | 1,208 


The following statement of financial transactions relates'to metropolitan 
sewerage during the years referred to in the previous table :— 


| Net return| Surplus 
i 
| 


Year Capital | Working after | after paying 
énded pesca Revenue. expendi. Interest. ; paying working 
30th June. | ture. working jexpenses and 

i | expenses. | interest. 
SS ods Pip ne Se et inten eS aes ia eee = 
} £ £ £ £ jper cent. £ 
1911, 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070 | 3°43 4,498 * 


1916 | 6,114,072 | 363,799 | 120,244 | 224,551! 3°98 | 19,004 
1921 | 7,329,632 | 615,615 | 229,441 341,675! 526 | 44,499 
1922 +, 7,553,906 | 683,434 (244,916 | 373,671, 5°94 | . 64,847 
/ 1923 7,857,504 | 661,964 | 231,672 | 395,152) 5°62 | 35,140 

1924 | 8,145,061 | 756,539 |244,480 | 409,721 | 6-45 | 102,338 


*Deficit. 


The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up to 
1903 was 7d. in the & on the assessed annual value, the northern and 
the western suburbs being rated at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. 
was imposed. In 1907 it was reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 to 94d. 
On the 1st July, 1917, it was increased to 10d., and to 11d. on Ist July, 1918, 
and to 12d. on 1st July, 1920. On the 1st July, 1922, the rate was lowered 
to 104d., and on 1st July, 1924, to 9d. In addition to the sewerage rate a 
storm-water drainage rate of 1d. in the £ may be levied in respect of property 
in a drainage area. If not liable to sewerage rate property in proclaimed 
drainage areas may be charged with drainage rates varying from 2d. to 7d. 
in the £ on the assessed annual value. 


Newcastle and Suburbs Sewerage Works. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Neweastle. The districts served are New- 
castle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, Merewether, 
Waratah, Wickham, and the Tarro and Lake Macquarie shires, 
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The following table shows information relating to sewers under the 
control of the Hunter District Board in the years stated :— 


t Po 
Year ended Properties Length | Year ended | Properties Length 
30th June. connected. of Sewers, 30th Jufie. connecied. of Sewers. 
| No. | miles. | | No. ; miles, 
1911 | 1,465 30 | = 1922 | 13,416 | 157 
1916 7,240 84 1923 14,325 161 
1921 12,218 148 15,606 


1924 166 


The particulars of cost, revenue, and expenditure in the same years are 
shown below :-— 


[ Working Net ret: Deficit 
Year Capital expene” “after hi siier paying 
ended aoe Revenue. |. Indi | Interest. | paying | working 
30th June. Conte eens working jexpenses and 
| Fund). expenses. interest, 
= ; i : ; eo SS | 
£ 1 O€ £- £ per cent. £ 
1911 170,151 8,975 4,217 2,902 2°79 1,856* 
1916 411,332 ; 18,582 9,820 | 11,623 2°13 2,861 
1921 590,790 32,164 | 21,256 | 25,328 1°84 14,420 
1922 613,249 39,477 | 24,645 | 28,564 2°42 13,832 
1923 627,645 | 49,551 | 25,756 | 30,108 3°79 6,313 
_ 1924 646,552 | 56,210 28,058 30,939 4:35 | 2,787 
* Surplus. 


A sewerage rate of 1s. in the £ on the annual rental value has been in 
force since Ist January, 1909. 


Water and Sewerage Services. 

The position of the combined water and sewerage services of the Metro- 
politan and of the Hunter Districts for the five years ended 30th June, 
1924, are shown below. The figures for the Metropolitan district include 
the Richmond and the Wollongong water supply. systems, and the working 
expenses for the Hunter district include the instalment paid to sinking 

. fund for reconstruction of renewable works. 


iNet return) Surplus 
Maes Ganache | Working | Fnterest after after baying 
st, venue, = na H yorki 
goth June.| os 7 ne Expenses. | Capital. working eapetasa and 
i |expenses. | interest. 
Metropolitan District. 
£ £ £ ' £ {per cent, £ 
1920 | 16,709,536 1,177,596] 493,978 | 761,410 4°09 (—)77,792 
1921 | 17,662,884 (1,471,366) 576,739 815,565) 5:07 79,062 
1922 | 18,684,763 11,607,232} 621,319 | 916,835 5°28 69,278 
3823. | 19,877,104 11,654,606 594,774 | 992,503 5°35 67,389: 
1924 | 21,239,237 1,861,637 624,887 | 1,057,732 6°03 179,018 
Hunter District. 
1920 1,599,340 | 125,519 | 73,554: 55,560 3°25 (—)'3,595 
1921 2,062,364 | 148,484 | 91,894 | 60,884 2°74 (—) 4,294 
1922 2,566,660 | 152,694 99,162 | 68,669 2°68 |(--)15,137 
1923 3,095,188 | 159,627 | 99,203 | 73,498 1:98 \(—)13,074 
1924 3;657,167 ° 199,348-' 104,355 } 77,225 2°60 ; 17,768 


(—) Denotes deficit. 


The particulars of the Hunter district. services include the cost, ete., of 
amplification works under construction and not revenue-producing. : 
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Country Sewerage and Drainage Works. 


Only twenty-one municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act 
providing for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in country 
towns, and the capital debt and annual repayments as at 30th June, 1924, 
were £587,069 and £24,143 respectively. Other sewerage systems are in 
existence in several places, but they have been constructed apart from the 
Act, and, with few exceptions, the operations have been on a minor scale. 


Some of the municipalities do not levy special sewerage rates, and there- 
fore do not keep a separate account. A summary of the revenue accounts of 
the twelve municipalities which published statements for the year ended 
31st December, 1923, is shown below :— 


Expenditure. Income. 

s £ £ 
Management as tis ... 6,329 |) Rates levied ... ss wes ... 36,693 
Working and maintenance ... 10,917 || Other ... wes ag edi w. 9,756 
Interest payable to Government .. 20,245 || 
Other is a a 1. 8 624 
Balance kes an Wad seed 334 

Total... 0. a £46,449 Total... os. 4.  ...£46,449 


Practically the only source of income is from rates, the other receipts 
representing contributions to works, sales of fittings, ete. Of the expendi- 
ture, management charges represented 14 per cent., working and main- 
tenance 24 per cent., interest payable to Government 44 per cent., and 
other expenses 18 per cent. 


The combined balance-sheet was as follows :— 


Liabilities. I Assets. 
£ I £ 

Capital Debt due to Government 479,673 || Works and Plant ... wok ... 492,617 
Interest due to Government... 5,618 || Outstanding rates... ... .. 4048 
Sundry creditors ... =A we —-:12,817 Bank balance and.cash ... ... 16,483 
Excess of Assets ... ore ... 80,505 |) Stores and materials ees we 2,515 
|| Sundry debtors... as .. 32,955 

Total cae vee, £528,613 Total... 9. se ve8528,613 


DrainaGe Trusts. 


In addition to the water and sewerage works shown in the foregoing 
tables, thirty-two trusts for reclamation of swamp .and other lands were in 
operation on the 30th June, 1924, with a total length of 120 miles; the total 
area served being 132,500 acres. The total cost as gazetted was £117,841, 
and the annual payments were £7,000. The owners of the lands improved 
by these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and they are required to provide for the cost of maintenance and adminis- 
tration, 
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Roaps, Brroges, AND FERRIES. 


Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect the towns 
of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All access 
to the interior of the country, was barred by the apparently insurmount- 
able sandstone precipices rising on the farther side of the Nepean, and 
until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was attended with 
success. In that year Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth succeeded in 
crossing the range, and discovered the rich pastures of the Bathurst Plains. 
Shortly after their return the construction of a track was begun, and the 
Great Western road was completed as far as Bathurst on 21st January, 1815. 


The access to the fertile lands surrounding Bathurst, by means of this 
mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found im- 
possible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of the 
settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their attention 
to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended them in 
the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the progress 
of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system may have sufficed. The discovery of gold, however, com- 
pletely altered the circumstances, and. during the period of excitement and 
change which followed, so many new roads were opened, and traffic increased 
to such an extent, that the general condition of the public highways botame 
unsatisfactory. 


In 1857 the Roads Department was created. Legislation was passed to 
authorise the appointment of commissioners to control the main roads, and 
a number of road trusts were formed under various Acts. A. system of 
levying tolls on public roads was brought into operation in the early days 
of settlement, but it was abolished in May, 1890. 


Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into rcead districts, each of which wag placed 
under the supervision of an: officer directly responsible to the Commissioner 
for Roads. These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads 
and bridges of the State outside the incorporated areas, as well as a portion 
of those within such limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the 
expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly 
of minor importance, as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis. 


The administration of the works under the control of the Roads and 
Bridges Department (with the exception of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed 
as “ national works ’’) was transferred by the operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Act to the shires and municipal councils. 


The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classification 
made every thitd year. The Minister may withhold payment of endowment 
from a council if his requirements in respect of main roads are not satisfied. 


Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways was not sufficient to maintain them in a serviceable 
condition. It was decided, therefore, to reduce the amount of general 
endowment, and to distribute an additional sum as a special endowment 
for the upkeep of the main roads, 
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The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906, prior 
to the transfer to the councils, was 48,311 miles; 195 miles were under the 
care of road trusts, and the Government paid subsidy to the municipal 
councils in respect of 1,338 miles of roads within their areas. There were 
also about 8,000 miles of roads and streets belonging to the municipal 
councils. After the extension of the system of local. government there was 
a great increase in the mileage of public roads, and in 1921 their length 
was approximately 101, 700 miles, of which 12,300 miles might be classed as 
main roads. 


The introduction of motor vehicles, now widely used throughout the whole 
State, placed a heavy strain on the roads, which were constructed for slow- 
moving traffic. Under these circumstances it has been deemed advisable to 
bring the main avenues of traffic under unified control, and the Main 
Roads Act was passed in 1924 to constitute a Main Roads Board, consisting 
of two engineers with special knowledge of road construction, and a presi- 
dent. The Board is charged with the duty of assisting the local councils 
in the work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised system of 
main highways, with the primary object of developing the vacant lands in 
the State, of feeding the railways with traflic, of giving the primary pro- 
ducers access to markets, and of providing facilities for modern motor 
tratiic. On the recommendation. of the Board, any public road, except 
those in the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed to be a main road. 


The Act provides for the creation of three separate funds: (1) for metro- 
politan main roads; (2) for country main roads; and (3) for developmental 
roads. The revenue obtaitied from the taxation of motor vehicles and from 
licenses, ete., under the Traffic Acts, will be apportioned between the metro- 
politan and the country funds, the latter receiving the revenue collected in 
the country districts, and half the collections in the metropolitan district, 
which includes the county of Cumberland, the municipalities of Katoomba 
and Blackheath, and the Blue Mountains Shire. A Government subsidy of 
£115,000 will be paid annually, the metropolitan fund to receive £25,000, 
and the country fund £90,000. Other sources are revenue and loan appro- 
priations by Parliament,: grants from the Federal Government for the 
development of main roads, and contributions by the councils of the local 
areas. The Government will be responsible for half the interest and sinking 
fund on loans raised for the main roads. 


The Board may require the councils in the metropolitan road district to 
contribute to the metropolitan fund at a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £ of 
the unimproved capital value of ratable property, the rate payable in the 
city of Sydney being. half the rate levied in the other. areas. Contributions 
by country councils depend upon the amount expended on the main roads. 


In the metropolitan district where the levy is compulsory, the Board will 
pay the whole cost of maintenance and construction, fui the actual work 
may be done by the councils under the direction of the Board. In the 
- country districts the Board may grant assistance in respect of road work 
to the council of any area through which a main road passes, and the 
council may be required to contribute half the cost of the work... The 
Board may accept voluntary offers from the councils to pay more than 
half the cost, or, in special cireumstances, may pay the whole cost of any 
particular work.. The maximum contribution which may be required from 
a country council, in a year is limited to the sum which would be produced 
by a rate of $d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value. To meét: cases 
in which a metropolitan or country council may be unable or unwilling to 
carry out the work planned by the Board, power is reserved to the Governor 
to authorise the Board itself to do the work. 
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Any road, not being a main road, may be proclaimed as a developmental 
road if, in the opinion of the Board, it will help to develop a district, 
and a portion or the whole cost of construction may be provided from the 
Developmental Roads Fund. This fund consists of moneys voted by 
Parliament or granted by the Federal Government for the purpose. 


The first Main Roads Board was appointed in February, 1925. 


Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, bridges, and public ferries have 
been collected triennially, the date of the latest returns being 1924. In 
that year the length of roads in the State was approximately 104,764 
miles, of which 58 miles were controlled by the Government, 10,007 miles 
by the municipalities, 88,704 miles by the shires, and 5,995 miles were 
in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The nature of the 
roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


: — : 
| Metalled, | l 
ee Bled Formed | Cleared | Natural | 
Divisions. ‘ Saeed ote | Gale | only, | aly | Total. 
mniles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
i 
National... aos Al 40 | 16 2 Pron 58 
Municipalities set “is 4,772: 1,787 1,859 1,589 10,007 
Shires Sey ski mes 18,369 = 13,745 27,216 29,374 88,704 
Western Division .., i 173 147 3,435 2,240 5,995 
i 
: | | oe 
Total... we 23,354 | 15,695 32,512 33,203 104, 764 


The principal main roads are :— 
Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 


Western Road—length, 518 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst 
and many other important townships, to the Darling River, at 
Bourke. 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney, through Goulburn and 
other important townships to the Murray River at Albury. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles, from Campbelltown, through Coal 
Cliff, and along the South Coast generally as far as Bega, whence 
it extends as a minor road to the southern limits of the State. 


Bridges and Ferries. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the extension of — 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been 
replaced after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the 
large bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. The municipal and shire councils 
are empowered to control the bridges, with the exception of those classified 
as national works, which may be transferred by the Government at any time 
to the council. The most notable bridge-building project is the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge described below. 
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On 1st January, 1907, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including 
those in course of construction, numbered 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, with 
an aggregate length of 101,416 feet, which, by reason of their cost, size, and 
extra-local importance, would constitute a strain on the resources of. the 


local councils, were proclaimed as ‘‘ national works,” to be maintained by 
tke Government. 


A temporary wooden bridge across Middle Harbour at-the Spit was built 
in 1924 by the Sydney Harbour Trust for the Manly Municipal Council: 
Tolls are levied to defray the cost, and when loan and other expenses have 
been fully paid, the bridge will become a national work. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic -have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to lst December, 1907, it. was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. ; 


The particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State as at 30th 
June, 1924, are shown below :—_ : 


| Bridges over 20 feet 


span. ; Culverts. | Ferries, 
Classification, __ (hee See fae = 
Number. Length. Number. Length. Number. 
| 
| ft. : ft. 
National Works _... es ei 283 | 108,631 | | 23 - 
Municipalities bes vase jas 673 39,928 4,9 249,316 24. 
Shires .., see oho. et bes wf 38,861 235,232 | 36,295 354,279 |. 172. ees 
Western Division (uninccrporated) 99 | 13,6)2 340 4,573. . 6. 
Total aa vie we) 4,916 397,393 | 41,330 | 608,168 225 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


The construction of an arch bridge over Sydney Harbour has been com- 
menced. It is expected to be completed in 1980, and will be the largest 
arch bridge in the world. It will span the harbour between Dawes Point 
on the southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, the main arches - 
erossing between abutment towers a distance of 1,675 feet. At high 
water there will be a headway of 1724 feet for vessels passing underneath. 


The bridge will carry a roadway 57 feet wide, two footways each 10 feet 
wide, and four lines of railway to connect the City railway, now under 
construction, with the northern suburban line. The contract price for a 
length of 3,770 feet of bridge is £4,217,721, and it is estimated that 
approaches, ete., will cost £1,275,000. Two-thirds of the capital cost is to 
be debited to the Railway Commissioners, and one-third is to be paid by 
means of a special levy at the rate of 4d. in the £ of unimproved capital 
value of land in the city of Sydney, the municipalities of Manly, Mosman, 
Lane Cove, North Sydney, Willoughby, and the shires of Ku-ring-gai and 
Warringah, and part of the shire of Hornsby. 

672 BC 
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Government Expenditure cn Reads, Bridges, ete. 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior and serve as valuable feeders: to the railway system. The 
following return shows the Government expenditure on works of. -a local 
character, such as roads, bridges, punts, ferries, public watering-places, etc., 
in various years from 1905 to 1994 :— 


te Endowments and Grants, including 
Year ended eependitite Main Roads, ‘Total 
Expendi 
enn Services. Shires. Municipali- Total. | is aildes 
ties. | 
£ £ | £.- £ £ 
1905 495,672 7,048 7,048 502,720 
1915 175, 726 288, 053 40,314 328, 367 | .£ 04.093 
1920 160,679 296,511 56,366 352.877 | 513,556 
1922 555,940 318, 710 85,824 434,534 990,474 
1923 - B45 :997 378, 661 124,031 502, 692 - 848 689 
1924 479, 372 | 341,940 54,739 | 396,679 | 876,051 


Parks AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


It. has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation. 
The. city of Sydney and suburban municipalities contain within their 
boundaries a large extent of parks and public gardens. 


Ti country districts, reserves have ‘been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and. considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time .as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are well provided 
also with public recreation grounds. Further particulars relating to parks 
and reserves are contained in the chapter of this volume entitled Social 
Condition. 


SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Tur social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from the 
standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that 
of any other part of the world. The climate is salubrious with abundant 
sunshine, and the supply of food is sufficient for the whole community. 
‘Wages, hours of labour, and other industrial conditions are regulated with 
the object of preserving the health of the workers and of enabling even the 
lowest paid employee to maintain a family according to a fairly comfort- 
able standard of living. Special provision is made to safeguard the welfare 
of juveniles and of women in industrial occupations. 

The system of Government is based on a broad franchise which embraces 
every adult citizen. The legal system is based on principles which give 
equal status to all citizens, the land laws are designed to promote a healthy 
growth of rural settlement, and the tariff laws aim at the extension of local 
industries without any encroachment upon existing standards of indus- 
trial employment. The railways, being owned by the State, are used to 
develop national resources, and the burden of taxation is rendered pro- 
portionate to the means of the individual taxpayer, e.g., by a graduated 
taxation of incomes. Legal restrictions have been placed upon gambling 
and upon the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and deleterious 
drugs in order to minimise the social evils attendant upon poverty and 
drunkenness. Primary education is free and illiteracy is unusual. 

The mildness of the climate enables the people to engage in outdoor 
recreation at all times of the year, and facilitates measures for the pre- 
vention of sickness and the encouragement of hygienic conditions of life 
which find their reflex in low death rates, in the decreasing incidence of 
preventable diseases, and in the absence of certain endemic diseases, such 
as typhus, which are a constant menace to health in some other countries. 
For persons who need special treatment, on account of sickness, ete., hos- 
pitals and other institutions have been established, and pensions are paid 
to the aged and infirm. 


Previc Heartit SEeRvIcEs. - 


The prineipal State services inj relation to public health in New South 
‘Wales are organised as the Department of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branches, one 
directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General of 
Public Health. Their functions, though distinet, are closely co-ordinated, 
and the Director-General, who is a permanent salaried officer of the Gov- 
ernment, is ex officio President of the Board of Health. The Board con- 
sists of not less than seven and not more than ten members, including four 
legally qualified medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Govern- 
ment. It is the executive and administrative authority in connection with 
the health laws. It acts in an advisory capacity towards the Minister for 
Public Health and the Government, and exercises general supervision in 
regard to public health matters. The Director-General of Public Health 
controls the State medical service and the State institutions for the treat- 
ment of the sick and infirm, and a microbiological laboratory. 

Other Government Departments administer measures in connection with - 
public welfare, assistance to public hospitals, and charitable relief, and a 
special department has been organised for the care of children. 

The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors... The former are permanent 
salaried officers, appointed by the Government, who devote the whole of 
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their time to matters relating to public health. Two medical officers 
attached to headquarters are engaged mainly on matters relating to in- 
dustrial hygiene. It was intended that all the more densely-populated 
districts should be placed under the supervision of medical officers, but up 
to the present they have been appointed only in the Metropolitan afea 
and in the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle. In the 
Broken Hill district also there is a medical officer, but his time is not 
devoted exclusively to matters of public health. Outside these areas expert 
advice may be obtained from medical officers attached to the central staff 
of the Public Health Department, who visit localities when required. In 
every town a local medical practitioner is appointed as a Government 
medical officer for the purpose of attending to Government medical work, 
¢.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, etc.; they have no regular duties nor, 
special legal powers, and are paid in fees for services rendered. 

The most important legislative enactments relating to public health are 
the Public Health Act, dealing with public health and sanitation, Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
pure food, and private hospitals, and provisions of the Local Governnment 
Act which specify the powers and duties of tha municipal and shire coun- 
cils for ensuring the health of the incorporated areas. The authorities are 
empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious diseases, to 
regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition or improve- 
ment of insanitary buildings, to prohibit the manufacture or distribution 
of unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs (with special powers in 
relation td milk and meat), to regulate the conduct of noxious trades, to 
deal with nuisances, ete. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws and 
regulations is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable to 
the varying conditions of a widely-scattered community. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
local authorities, who carry out the functions under supervision of the 
Board of Health as the central controlling authority. Within munici- 
palities the duties are undertaken by the local councils, and outside muni- 
eipal areas they are performed either by the shire councils or by persons 
or bodies specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Govern- 
ment there is a Federal Department of Public Health, which discharges 
important functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygiene, ete., and 
conducts research relating to causes of disease and of deaths, and to 
methods of prevention and cure. A Royal Commission was appointed by 
the Federal Government in January, 1925, and is inquiring into matters 
relating to the health of the Commonwealth, in conjunction with the 

_ States, including the co-ordination of the State and Federal medical ser- 
vices, the prevention and treatment of disease, uniform pure food legisla- 
tion, maternity hygiene and child welfare, industrial hygiene, and the 
encouragement of research. 


Government Expenditure on Charitable Relief. i 
The expenditure by the Government of New South Wales on hospitals 
and charitable relief in 1923-24 amounted to £2,012,647. 
The following statement shows the growth of expenditure in the five 
years ended 30th June, 1924 :— 


Payments from— | 1920, | 92. | 1922. | 1928. { 1924, 
7 £ | £ | £ | £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue... ...| 1,726,475 | 1,803,287 | 1,905,903 | 1,740,160) 1,916,479 


152,961 96,168 


Public Works Account wt 108,768 117,185 105,575 
i t 


Total oF 263 £] 1,830,243 | 1,920, 472 201, 478 | 1,893,121; 2,012, 647 
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The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on hospitals and charities 
includes the cost of maintenance of the State institutions, also subsidies 
granted to other institutions. 


Adding to the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, as stated above, 
the subvention paid by the State Government to friendly societies, the 
old-age and invalidity pensions and the maternity allowances provided by 
the Commonwealth Government, the expenditure from public revenue on 
eleemosynary objects in New South Wales in 1923-24 amounted to 
£4,681,795, or £2 Ys. 4d. per head. A classification of the items of expen- 
diture is shown below in comparison with the expenditure in 1911-12 and 
in 1921-22. Expenditure in connection with the medical inspection of 
school children is not included, nor are costs of administration, except in 
regard to the State Children Relief Department, the mental hospitals, and 
the protection of aborigines. 


Head of Expenditure, 1911-12. 1921-22, 1923-24. 
: £ £ £ 
General Hospitalsand Charitable Institutions 130,368 511,971 600,§38 
Mental Hospitals St ise fe es 212,616 537,096 558,68 
Children’s Relief a aes 106,557 472,268 458,578 
Government Asylums for the Infirm. se 87,708 164,679 165,185 
Destitute Persons, Medical Servi ices, 36,905 175,266 92,065 
Relief, Charitable Societies, etc. ees 
Aborigines’ Protection ei a 16,475 22,506 27,163 
Subvention to Friendly Societies... eis 14,000 56,796 46,642 
Miscellaneous ... ve 4 eh wae 2,401 22,117 13,982 
State... See eee oe 607,030 1,962,699 1,963,121 
Old-age and Invalidity Pensions... 821,993 | 2,029,077 | 2,450,174 
Maternity Allowances.. a War al “se 277,065 268,500 
Commonwealth  .,, | 821,903 | 2,306,142 | 2,718,674 
Total see aes £1 1,429,023 4,268,841 4,681,795 
Per head of Population— Sf d, £ 8. d. £s. d. 
State caw oie . . 07 2 018 & 017 9 
Commonwealth .. oii tee sa 09 8 11 8 147 
Total one sare £ 0 16 10 201 22 4 
t 


The expenditure in 1923-24 was three times the amount spent in 1911-12. 
The cost to the State per head of population increased from 7s. 2d. to 
73. 9d., and to the Commonwealth from 9s. 8d. to 24s. 7d. 


TREATMENT OF SICKNESS. 

Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease have been estab- 
lished in various localities throughout the State. In addition to private 
hospitals which are owned entirely by private persons and conducted as 
business enterprises, public hospitals are maintained by the State, or by 
the people resident in the districts in which the hospitals are located, with 
the assistance of subsidy from the public funds, or by charitable organisa- 
tions. There are also special hospitals, State and private, for the treat- 
ment of. mental and nervous ailments, and a State lazaret for the segrega- 
tion of persons afflicted with leprosy. 


The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
medical practitioiners, dentists, and pharmacists are required to register 
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with a board established for each profession under statutory authority. 
At the end of the year 1924 there were on the registers 2,737 medica] prac- 
titioners, 1,842 dentists, and 1,882 pharmacists. 

For a number of years members of the nursing profession have been 
certificated by the Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association, though the 
organisation has no legal status as to supervision. The number of certi- 
ficated nurses who were financial members of the Association in June, 1924, 
was 3,849, viz., 2,456 general nurses, 1,356 obstetric, and 57 mental. In 
1924 an Act was passed to make provision for the registration of nurses 
with a board consisting of the Director-General of Public Health, the 
Tnspector-General of Mental Hospitals, the principal teacher of obstetrics 
in the University; and representatives of the Nurses’ Association. 

Special efforts are made to provide for the treatment of sickness and 
accident in sparsely populated districts. The Government subsidises medi- 
cal practitioners with a view to encouraging them to practise in outlying 
bush settlements. Usually the subsidy is the amount necessary to bring 
their earnings to a certain sum. ‘The Bush Nursing Association appoints 
nurses in country localities. The nurse in each district works under the 
supervision of a local committee, who pay expenses and fix charges for her 
services, etc., persons in necessitous circumstances being exempt from the 
payment of fees. 

Private Hospzttals. 

‘A private hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord~ 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, which applies to all establish- 
ments in which a charge in made for treatment, except those maintained or 
subsidised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy Act or the Inebriates 
‘Act. ‘The licenses are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health 
on the recommendation of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that 
every private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved 
by the Board. Licensees are required to comply with regulations as to 

. structure, management, and inspection. 

In 1924 the private hospitals numbered 611, viz., 240 in the metropolitan 
district and 371 in the country. The classification of the hospitals and 
their accommodation, according to the nature of the cases received, are 
shown in the following statement :— 


j 


Hosritals. | Number of Beds. 
District. Medical, F '| Medical, | sat 

Surgical, mene | Lying- | pogal, Suraicalt eka i Lying- | motal, 

iyi n, | Surgical. atte tginetn: Surgical. | *"> 

| 
No. | No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No, 
Sydney ane wf 63 | Ql 156 | 240 || 1,400 405 696 | 2,501 
Country fee {144 | 14 213 | 371 1,323 165 827 | 2,315 
é ~ — ' i 
Total ... . | 207 | 35 369 , 611 || 2,723 570 | 1,523) 4,816 
| ! } 1 


There hag becn an increase of 168 in the number of private hospitals since 
1911, when there were 114 in Sydney and 329 in the country. In 497 
hospitals the accommodation did not exceed 10 beds, 74 had from 11 to 20 
beds, and 40 hospitals had over 20 beds in 1924. 


Public Hospitals. 

Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the sick, except 
those owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are main- 
tained wholly by the State, those in the metropolitan district being the 
Coast Hospital for medical, surgical and infectious cases, the Lady Edeline 
Tospital for babies, two convalescent hospitals, and a number of institu- 
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tions for maternity cases. There are two State institutions in the country, 
viz., the Waterfall Hospital for Consumptives and the David Berry Hos- 
pital at Berry for general treatment. 

The Pubic Hospitals Act of 1898 and an amending Act passed in 1909 
may be applied by proclamation to any hospital maintained partly by private 
contributions and partly by grants from the publie funds. ‘The Acts define 
the procedure for the election of officers for the management of the 
institution, and prescribe that a committee of management, trustees, audi- 
tors and other officers for each hospital must he elected annually by the 
contributors who have paid at least 103. to the hospital during the preced- 
ing twelve months, or who have contributed £10 in one sum. The com- 
mittee appoints the treasurer, secretary, medical officers and staff, and makes 
rules for the management and control of the hospital. Some of the public 
hospitals are under the wgis of religious denominations, and are conducted 
by committees nominated by subscribers or by religious communities who 
own the establishments. They are open to persons of all creeds, and are 
usually subsidised by the ‘State. 

In May, 1923, the Government convened a conference of persons experi- 
enced in the management of hospitals to consider the question of amending 
the law relating to public hospitals. The conference favoured a systematic 
distribution of the hospitals, in order to prevent overlapping and wasteful 
expenditure, by subdividing the State into hospital districts, by providing 
base hospitals, where necessary, to relieve the large metropolitan hospitals, 
and by eliminating superfluous hospitals. 

In regard to finance the conference expressed its opinion that there was 
no need for a radical change in the present system of voluntary contribu- 
tions and State subsidies, and, assuming that the necessary funds will be 
provided for subsidies and that the committees of management will include 
representatives of the State, the local governing bodies, and the industrial 
organisations contributing to Jocal hospital funds, it recommended an 
alteration in the basis of paying subsidies. Under existing arrangements 
the Government pays subsidies at the rate of £1 for £1 on moneys raised by 
voluntary contributions. The conference suggested that a system’ be 
adopted whereby the grants would be based upon (1) the amount of work 
done, (2) sums raised by subscriptions, donations, bequests, and the ‘pro- 
ceeds of entertainments, (3) amounts contributed by employers arid ‘em- 
ployees on the basis of weekly payments, (4) contributions by patients, and 
(5) contributions by local bodies as grants or as payment for the treatment 
of patients residing in their localities. It was recommended also that the 
‘Board of Health be empowered to administer the Government grants, to 
regulate the establishment of hospitals, to supervise the keeping of aceounts, 
and to foster economy in administration; that an efficient ambulance trans- 
port service be established; and that the scheme of bush nursing be ex- 
tended. A bill to amend the Hospitals Act was submitted to Parliament in 
1924, but was not completed before the end of the session. 

[The figures shown in the following tables relating to public hospitals do 
not include particulars relating to institutions used exclusively for soldiers 
and sailors, nor of the following State institutions, viz., the convalescent 
hospitals (two in number), the maternity hospitals and rest homes, the leper 
lazaret, and the five asylum hospitals. Excluding those institutions there 
were 158 public hospitals in New South Wales at the end of 1923, viz., 26 
in the metropolitan district, with 4,241 beds, and 132 in the country with 
4,506 beds.. ‘The hospitals in the metropolitan district included 14 general 
hospitals, with 2,956 beds; 3 hospitals for children, 464 beds; 4 for women, 
576 beds; 3 for incurable cases, 169 beds; one institution for convalescents, 
76 beds; and a dental hospital. All the hospitals in the country provided 
general treatment, except four for consumptives, 547 beds, and one for con- 
valescents, 110 beds. 
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The extent to which the hospital services have increased since 1901 is 


shown below :— cram 


Public Hospitals. 


Beds. 

Year. a arkae Pe 

hae | Country. | Total. ait. Country.| Total. 
1901 “15 103 118 | 1,453 | 1,938 | 3,391 
1906 20 114 134 1,833 2,419 4,252 
1911 21 120 141 2,113 2,976 5,089 
1916 26 125 151 2,596 3,469 6,065 
1921 26° 128 154 3,841 | 4,234 8,075 
1922 26 132 168 3,975 4,395 8,370 
1923 26 132 158 4,241 4,506 i 8,747 


. The figures show a remarkable expansion in regard to hospital accom- 
modation, the tendency being to enlarge existing institutions rather than 
to establish new hospitals. The average number of beds per hospital in 
1923 was 55, as compared with 298 in 1901. ‘The accommodation as stated 
includes beds in the open air, which numbered 975 in 1923. 

The medical stafis of the public hospitals consist for the most part of 
practitioners who give their services free of charge, the proportion of 
honorary medical officers being greater in the metropolitan district than in 
the country. Of the nursing staffs the majority, about 53 per cent., are 
qualified nurses, and 41 per cent. are being trained. The following state- 
‘ment shows particulars of the medical and nursing staffs attached to the 
public hospitals during 1923 :— 


? | Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals, |-—-— - - a 
pomonoratys 5 Salen: Nee nee Wardsnaids, aa 
Metropolitan ...| 484 126 045 609 56 1,610 
Country... " 298 | 127 562 £64 101 | 1,227 
Total ... 782 | 258 1,507 1,173 157 | 2,887 


‘The number of indoor patients treated, as shown below, represents the 
aggregate of the number of cases treated at each hospital, those admitted 
more than once during a year being counted each time admitted. The 
figures include transfers, of which particulars are not available, but the 
patients treated in the convalescent hospitals are excluded, as the majority 
of such cases are known to have been transferred from other hospitals. The 
figures relating to outdoor patients are exclusive of those treated at the 
dental hospital, who numbered 10,523 in 1923. 


Indoor Patients. 
—-—-; | Sade 
Year. Treated | Remain- | Average per day. ee 
See | oe ee | | 
Year. | | Year. | Number. | popula- . 
! I } tion. . 
1901 32,012 2,477 2,247 2,045 1-50 | 80,259 
1906 41,552 2,576 2,574 2,636 1-78 83,396 
191] 56,564 3,550 3,409 3,302 1:98 | 116,346 
1916 76,856 5,027 4,187 4,729 2-50 | 178,489 
1917 76,660 4,627 4,143 4,655 2-44 | 166,994 
1918 77,253 4,818 4,220 4,784 2-46 | 244,606 
1919 86,884 6,624 4,657 4,959 2-48 | 195,289 
1920 $1,768 5,719 4,987 5,466 2:64 | 238,332 
1921 97,034 5,493 4,859 5,763 2:73 | 250,035 
1922 97,059 5,502 5,145 5,779 2°69 | 274,177 
1923 106.146 6.173 5 345 6,045 276) 270,771 
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There has been a rapid increase in the number of cases treated in the 
public hospitals, and the average daily number of patients per 1,000 of the 
population has risen by over 80 per cent. since 1901. 

The increase does not indicate a larger degree of sickness in the com- 
munity, but is due principally to a wider knowledge concerning the benefits 
to be derived from expert treatment which is provided in the hospitals and . 
to the largely increased hospital accommodation. Also the increased cost 
of home nursing and the scarcity of domestic labour probably cause more 
patients to go to hospitals for treatment. 

Of the indoor patients in 1928, the metropolitan hospitals provided treat- 
ment for 55,735, and 50,411 were accommodated in the country institu- 
tions, the corresponding figures in 1911 being 29,610 and 26,954. 

The number of outdoor patients, as stated, represents the aggregate of 
the number of distinct persons who received outdoor relief at each hos- 
pital where records are kept. The number has increased more than three- 
fold during the period under review. The bulk of the cases recorded in 
1928 were treated at five metropolitan hospitals in or close to the city, viz., 
Sydney Hospital, 50,824; Royal Prince Alfred, 46,314; St. Vincent’s, 
39,627; Royal Alexandra for Children, 21,478; and Lewisham, 19,780. The 
total in the metropolitan district was 235,190, and in the country 35,581. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
public huspitals during the year 1923. “The figures include particulars of 
the State hospitals, except those connected with the asylums for the 
infirm, which were excluded because it is not practicable to separate the 
expenditure ineurred in the treatment of sickness from the expenses in 
respect of the ordinary functions of the asylums, 

The revenue and expenditure of the Thomas Walker Convalescent 
Hospital, which is privately endowed, are gxcluded also. 


Amount. Per cent. of Total. 
Items. | ~~ . 
Metro- | Country. Total. Metro- | Country.| Total. 
politan. politan. 

Receipts— £ £ & ; ; 
State Aid... an «| 281,482 | 228,365 509,797 42-5 45-3 43-1 
Subscriptions, Donations, 

and Entertainments ” 1 249,519 181,271 430,790 37-7 26-0 37-0 
Contributions by Patients | 80,145 | 76,152 156,297 12-1] © 15-1 13-4 
Miscellaneous ide -..| 51,008 | 18,606 69,015 77 3-6 59 

| 
Total Receipts _—-£i 662,105 | 503,794 | 1,165,899 | 100 106 100 

Expenditure— | ; 

Buildings and Renal .| 158,651 | 59,374 218.025 23-0 12.2 18-5 

. Salaries and Wages .| 241,298 | 185,674 426,972 35-0 38-1 36:3 
Provisions, Stores, and Out- | . : 

patients ... ++.| 282,657 | 209,780 442,437 33-7 43-0 37-6 
Miscellaneous | Dien | 82,595 89,939 83)- 67 76 

Total Expenditure t 680,950 | 487,423 | 1,177,373 | 100 100 | 100 


According to the hospital accounts the State aid received by the metro- 
politan institutions in 1923 amounted to £281,432, or 42-5 per cent. of the 
total receipts. Of this sum £78,684 represented the expenditure in con- 
nection with the Coast Hospital and the Lady Edeline Hospital; the Syd- 
ney Hospital received £46,968, the Royal Prince Alfred £66,900; and the 

. Royal North Shore £20,205; the balance, £68,675, was distributed amongst 
18 institutions; and 3 hospitals (including the Thomais Walker Convales- 
cent Hospital) were unsubsidised. In the country districts State aid 
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represented 45°3 of the receipts. The amount included £33,580 for the 
upkeep of the Waterfall Hospital for Consumptives and the David Berry 
Hospital. The Newcastle and Broken Hill Hospitals received £25,156 and 
£19,044. respectively, and £150,585 was granted to the other institutions, 
only six being unsubsidised. 

Subscriptions, donations, bequests, and the proceeds of benefit entertain- 
ments, ete., yielded 87 per cent. of the hospital revenue, and contributions 
by patients represented 13 per cent. 

' The growth of hospital revenue and expenditure since 1901 is illustrated 


in the following statement :— 


| Revenue. Expenditure, 

a ag 2 oi 2 seg 

| 2 | $8 | Bf | 8 B =f jeez 3 & 

"i ae | a (4s | | 

s°| & es s | & £ £| ¢£ 
1901 | 91,363 ; 50,939 | 23,698 |16,727 , 182,727 | 17,354 | 141,399 |17,365| 176,118 
1906 | 109,296 | $5,421 | 31,525 16,617 | 242,859 | 26,815 | 179,431 |18,666} 224,912 
1911 |159,147 [131,244 | 50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 | 263,037 |34,877, 348,816 
1916 | 285,385 |163,018 | 85,591 24,981 558,035 | 80,182 | 433,339 |37,546] 551,067 
1917 | 296,561 |174,805 | 91,336 | 27,933 590,635 | 85,997 |473,148 [43,496 | 602,641 
1918 {318,291 | 248,892 | 97,481 | 52,528 712,192 | 97,930 | 534,407 54,324] 686,661 
1919 | 386,316 | 243,234 | 95,681 | 50,874 | 776,105 | 132,589 |619,536 /65,470) 817,595 
1920 | 458,818 |355,870 | 132,230 | 623054 (1,008,972 | 159,230 | 765,805 |68,565 | 993,600 
1921 | 507,268 |344,253 | 148,756 lgieas 1,062,645 |160,499 | 818,715 |80,067 /1,059,281 
1922 | 495,740 |373,584 | 150,265 62,030 |1,081,619 |155,120 |819,074 [83,668 1,057,862 
1923 | 509,797 |430,7¢0 | 158,257 169,015 |1.165,899 '218,025 | 869,409 189,939 1,177,373 
Per HEAD or POPULATION. 
s dos. d. s. d]| s. dil s. d. s. d. s djs. d.j os. d. 

1901} 14) 0 9/ 0 4 03) 28) 08) 21/03 27 
1906) 16) 11) 05 0.3; 3 3) 0 4 25/0 3; 3 0 
lll] 1llj 1 7{ 0 7] 03) 44) O 7] 3 2/0 5| 4 2 
1916, 3 0, 1 9} O11] 0 8; 51] O10) 4 7)0 5; 510 
1i7/ 3 1; ELO] O11] O 4; G2] OL} 5 O}0 5) 6 4 
1918! 38 3; 26] 10/07; 74; 10; 58 6G/o 7} 71 
1919} 310) 2 5] 10 06; 79/ 14 621/08; 8 2 
1920; 45, 3 5] 14; 07 99} 16; 7 5/0 8) 97 
1921; 410: 3 3] 15; 07; 101) 17 7 9;0 9| 10 1 
1922) 4 7) 3 6] 1 5] 07, #101 1 5/ 7 7/010{ 910 
1923} 4 8] 311] 15/0 8, 10 8] 2 0; 711/010! 10 9 


The average amount of hospital revenue per head of population has risen 
by two and a half times since 1901, the amount in 1923 being 10s. 8d. per 
head, of which State aid represented 4s. 8d. Contributions by patients 
showed an average of 1s. 5d. per head of population, but fees paid while in 
hospital do not constitute the total amount of their payments, as many 
of them contribute at other times in the form of subscriptions, donations, 
ete. : : : } 
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The average annual cost of maintenance per patient in hospitals, caleu- 
lated on the average daily number of patients during 1923, was £152 15s., 
exclusive of the cost of buildings and repairs. The cost of outdoor treat- 
meit and district nursing also is excluded where the information is avail- 
able, but the amount is not recorded separately in the accounts of several 
hespitals where large numbers of outdoor patients are treated, e.g., Sydney, 
St. Vineent’s, and Lewisham. The following statement shows the annual 
cost in various groups of hospitals classified according to the number of 
patients ::— 


1922. 1923. 
Average dally Average cost per occupied bed. 
Resid nt. Number |Averge cost | Wumber - aan a BAe 
as of Perea ot Provisions Miseal- | 
Hospitals.) pied bed. | Hospitals.) Wages. | Stores, etc. laneous. otal. 
| 
£ . £ x £ | £ 
Less than 1 7 1,859-63 6 1,421-58 703-53 651-86 | 2,776-97 
lto3 ... 9 401-33 9 216-83 138-28 31:34 386-45 
Big5. SB! bee 13 291-20 10 134-43 109-52 21-00 255-95 
5,,10 ... 28 207-01 33 167-21 97-46 20°86 225-53 
10.55.1350 os. 22 153-35 18 77-13. 78-29 15-69 171-11 
15,,20  ... 15 160-14 13 72-39 81-31 12-93 166-63 
20,,25  ... 9 118-63 i 55-51 66-16 9-77 | 131-44 
25,,30 ... 7 111-63 19 51-19 62-51 8-88 | 122-58 
30,,35 0... 5 120-84 4 39-30 58-23 5-85 | 103-68 
35,,40 ... 10 128-44 4 5G-2e 81-41 18-29 15€-03 
40,, 100... 20 125-85 | 25 47°84 64:09 12-39 124-32 
Over 100 ... il 161-36 12 79-57 65-62 15-09 160-28 
. ———| = | | ooo _ - 

Total ..! 156 151-07 155 70°24 | 68°27 _ 14:22 152°73 


The average cost per occupied bed decreased as the number of patients 
inereased up to 35, where the average was £103 14s. per annum. Appar- 
ently it was higher in the larger institutions situated in the metropolitan 
areas or in important centres of population whtre expensive equipment has” 
been installed, and many accident cases are treated daily. 

On account of increased prices, wages, ete., during recent years, diffi- 
culty has been experienced in respect of many hospitals in meeting obliga- 
tions and in providing accommodation for all persons seeking admission. 

During the year 1923 the debit balance of the current accounts of the 
metropolitan bospitals increased from £268,983 to £307,496, or by £38,513, 
and the invested funds increased from £239,652 to £250,320, or by £10,668. 
In regard to the country hospitals, however, the current accounts showed 
a credit balance, though it declined from £27,020 at the beginning to 
£26,361 at the end of the year. The invested funds grew from £163,049 to 
£180,979. 


| Current Account. Invested Funds,% 
Hospitals. | = —— se 
| AtistJan., | At 3ist Dec., | AtIstJan., | tAt 3ist Dec., 
i 1923, ° 1923. 1923, | 1923. 
£ £ | & 
Metropolis... _)268, 983 I )307,496 | . 239,652 , 250,320 
Country - 27,020 | 26,361 163,949 | 180,979 | 
Total —..'(— 241,983 [(- )231,135 | 408,601 431,299 
| 


(—) Indicates debit balance. 
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TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


"Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 

Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
must be notified to the Board of Health. No case of typhus, yellow fever, 
or cholera has occurred in New South Wales. Cases of bubonic plague 
are rare, but an outbreak occurred between. September, 1921, and July, 
1922. The total number of cases reported was 35, and ten were fatal. 
One case which was fatal occurred in 1923. Cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis must be notified in certain areas, as proclaimed. 

‘Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the metropolis the majority are treated at the Quarantine Station, or at 
the Coast Hospital. Country cases are accommodated in special wards ox 
the local hospitals. 

The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases for 
five years, 1920-24. Particulars relating to the deaths and death rates are 
shown in the chapter relating to Vital Statistics. 


1924, 
Disease. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
Bei uae io Other | Total. 
| District.} District. |Pisttiets: 

Typhoid Fever eet 1,015 949 706 873 254 | 79 435 768 
Scarlet Fever eee 936 | 1,060 | 1,153 | 2,623 | 2,234 | 172 | 1,015 | 3,421 
Diphtheria ... --| 5,043 | 6,854 | 4,094 | 3,480 | 2,136 405 | 1,823 | 4,364 
Infantile Paralysis ... 45 184 33 103 46 7 55 108 
Cerebro-Spinal Menin- 

gitis 34 30 21 27 17 1 il 29 
Pulmonary Tubercu- ) 

losis abe «| 1,503 f240 1,045 | 1,218 932 60 104 | 1,066 
Leprosy sie eis 4 2 3 Bie 2 ees aa 2 
Bubonic Plague...) se 2 33 lio... [ose oe tee 

Leprosy. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened for the admission of patients in 1888, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers was not made until 1890. During 1923 one person was readmitted, 
five died, and one was discharged to be repatriated. In 1924 two cases were 
admitted, two died, and one was discharged. There were 15 inmates in 
the lazaret on 31st December, 1924. Their birthplaces were: New South 
Wales 5, Victoria 1, Northern Territory 1, England 1, Sweden 1, Greece 1, 
1 was born in China, 2 in the Pacific Islands, 1 in Java, and 1 was an 
‘Australian aboriginal. The cost of management was £3,097, or an average 
of £208 16s. per inmate. 

Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis from 15 to-6 
per 10,000 of population has been effected since the enactment of the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the Pure Food Act of 1908, and other 
legislation for the protection of the food supply from insanitary con- 
ditions, but the fact, as shown in the chapter Vital Statistics, that tuber- 
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culosis causes 6 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales demonstrates 
the necessity for further drastic measures to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis was ‘eaclaiedi's as notifiable in the Metropolitan 
and Neweastle districts in 1915, and in the Blue Mountains tourist 
district in 1916. The Board of Health may prohibit affected persons from 
working in connection with preparation or packing of food. 

For the treatment of cases of tuberculosis there are four special institu- 
tions which are classified as public hospitals, viz., the State Hospital at 
Waterfall, the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives at Wentworth 
Falls and Thirlmere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook. 
Tuberculosis cases are received also at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the 
Dying, Sydney, and at private hospitals. At the hospitals attached to the 
State asylums at Rockwood and Newington, accommodation is reserved for 
a limited number of tuberculous patients, and arrangements have been 
made with the Government of South Australia to provide sanatorium 
treatment in that State for patients from Broken Hill. : 

The Waterfall Hospital is the largest institution for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. It contains 419 beds, and 
633 males and 292 females were treated during 1923. The expenditure 
was £31,279; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, 
ete., was £81 14s. per occupied bed. 

The dispensary system for the treatment of tuberculosis was inaugurated 
in Sydney in 1912 by the National Association for the Prevention and 
Cure of Consumption, when a dispensary was opened in the city. Throat 
and chest dispensaries have been established also in connection with three 
Metropolitan hospitals, and at Newcastle. Medical advice is given to 
patients, and nurses are employed to visit their homes and instruct the 
inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread of the disease. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It. 
prescribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place them-. 
selves under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain 
under treatment until cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify 
all cases to the commissioner appointed under the Act. Treatment by un- 
qualified persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in con- 
nection with these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified medical 
practitioner. 

Clinics have been established at five metropolitan public hospitals, and 
free treatment is provided at all subsidised hospitals, drugs and instru- 
ments being supplied by the Government. Special wards for these cases 
have been opened at the Coast Hospital and at the Newington and Liver- 
pool State Hospitals, and an Act was passed in 1923 to sanction the con- 
struction of an isolation block in connection with the Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital. The notifications during the year 1923 numbered 6,829, of 
which 6,387 cases were notified in the metropolitan area and 92 in the 
Neweastle district. Public hospitals and clinics notified 4,172 cases, and 
2,657 notifications were made by 488 private medical practitioners. 
Prisoners suffering from venereal disease are detained for treatment in 
lock hospitals, in terms of the Prisoners Detention Act. Particulars are 
given in the chapter relating to Prison Services. 


TREATMENT OF Mentat DISEASES. 


The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898. Its provisions apply mainly te those who may 
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be certified as insane and incapable of managing their affairs. Such 
persons may be admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified 
medical practitioners, either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon 
the order of two Justices of the Peace. But relatives have the right of 
custody of insane persons brought before the Justices if they can give a 
satisfactory assurance that proper care will be taken of them. Persons 
found to be insane by proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy 
jurisdiction may be admitted to mental hospitals upon the order of the 
Judge. The influx of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted 
under the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. 


The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. 


Mental Hospitals. 


The Government has set apart a number of institutions for the recep< 
tion and treatment of insane persons, and private institutions may be 
licensed for the purpose. Licenses may be granted also for the reception 
of a single patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take 
charge for profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental 
eases, including reception houses, ete., for their temporary accommoda- 
tion, are subject to inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
pitals. With his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released 
on leave, or they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake 
to care for them. 


There are nine Government mental hospitals, in addition to a hospital 
for criminal insane, and three private institutions licensed to receive 
mental patients. Under an arrangement with the Government of South 
Australia, patients from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital in 
that. State, the cost of their maintenance being paid by the Government 
of New South Wales. 


At 30th June, 1924, there were in the mental hospitals and licensed 
houses in New South Wales 7,596 patients—4,277 males and 3,319 females; 
in the South Australian hospitals there were 17 men and 16 women from 
this State; 219 men and 330 women were on leave from the institutions; so 
that the total number of persons under cognisance as being of unsound 
tnind was 8,145, consisting of 4,496 males and 3,649 females. The number 
at intervals since 1901 is shown below:— 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At end of Year, i ' : 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
| 

| | bu, 4 
1901 | 2,684 1,804 : 4,488 3°72 2°75 3°26 
1911 3,810 | 2,573 | 6,383 427 |. 3:18 3°75 
1916 4,264 3,020 | 7,284 4°50 3°21 3°86 
1917 4,339 | 3,048 | 7,387 | 45) | 3:17 3°84 
1918 | 4,416 | 3,212 | 7,628 | 448 , 3-29 3°S9 
1919 | 4,359 3,236 | 7,595 418 | 895 3°72 
1921* i 4,510 3,432 | 7,942 4:21 3°33 3°78 
1922* 4,497 ' 3,500 | 7,997 41l | 3°32 3°72 
1923* | 4,456 | 3,569 | 8,025 399°| 3°32 3°66 
1924* =| 4496 | 3.649 | 8,143 396 | 3°34 3°66 

i : i 


i 
{ 
} 


* At OthJune, 
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The proportion of the population who were under official cognisance ‘as 
mental patients increased slowly until 1918. In the following year 180 
patients died during an epidemic of influenza, and the proportion declined. 
During the last three years there has been a slight decline. In order to 
ascertain the general rate of insanity amongst the population, it would be 
necessary to take into consideration the patients treated in their homes, 
and those suffering from mental disorders in a form which does not 
warrant certification-as Insane nor compulsory detention in a mental hos- 
pital. \ 

Tt is considered a grave defect in the law that it does not make provision 
for the treatment of persons in the early stages of mental derangement, 
when specialised care is most likely to be beneficial. Steps towards meet- 
ing the needs of such persons were initiated recently by the establishment 
of a psychiatric clinic, where voluntary patients suffering from the milder 
forms of mental and nervous disorders are received upon their own 
vequest. During the year 1923-24 the number of resident patients under 
treatment was 367, and there were 108 in the institution at 80th June, 
1924. . Outdoor treatment is provided also. 


Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Kenmore (Goulburn), where persons showing symptoms of mental diseases 
are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. The 
number under observation and care during 1923-24 was 1,675, and 993 were 
transferred to mental hospitals. At the State Penitentiary at Long Bay 
45 persons were under observation during the year, and 23 were sent to 
mental institutions. 


The number of admissions and readmissions to mental hospitals during 
the last five years are shown below: 


| Admissions. Re-admissions. 
Year | e 
ended 30th June, | } i 

ate Males. | Females. Total. Males, Females. Total. 
1919* 726 560 1,286 104 94 198 
1921 71 622 11,833 115 106 221 
1922 684 552 1,236 135 106 241 
“1923 563 457 1,020 104 118 222 
1924 679 508 | 1,187 | 95 114 209 


* Calendar Year. 


Of the admissions ‘and re-admissions in 1923-24, natives of New South 
Wales numbered 799, England 249, Ireland 71, Scotland 48, other British 
countries 171, foreign countries 58. 

During 1923-24 the number of patients who died in mental hospitals 
was 572, or 77 per cent of the average number resident; 535 persons, or 
7-9 per cent., were discharged as recovered; and 152, or ‘2 per cent., as. 
relieved. 

The records of persons admitted during 1923-24 show that, among the 
exciting causes of insanity, mental anxiety and intemperance in drink 
were the most prominent. Among predisposing causes the most important 
were old age, congenital defects, and hereditary influence. 

The average weckly cost of maintaiming mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1923-24 was 26s. 4d. per patient, of whiek the 
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State paid 22s. 8d., the balance being derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the 
last five years :— 


| Annual Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week, 
Year | Cost of 
baste 30tb ae p 
une, . ivat 
Patients. | To State, Contributions, Total. 
£ s. d. 8. dd. s. d. 
1919* | 391,517 | 18 21 211-9 21 2 
1921 512,797 23 9-9 3 3 27 0-9 
1922 497,711 21 6:7 4 09 25 76 
1923 476,181 20 9 3 8 24 5 
1924 518,727 22 8 3.8 26 4 


* Calendar Year. 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended J une, 1924, salaries and fees 
amounted to £315,251; the cost of provisions, stores, ete, was £171,453 : 
fuel, light, and water, £22,456; and miscellaneous items, £9,567. ‘These 
amounts are exclusive of the value of the farm products grown and, con- 
sumed at the institutions, viz., £24,487. 


Dear-Mutism ann Birpness. 

The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1921, was 761, equivalent to one person to every 2,762 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,057, 
or one person in every 1,989. 


A classification of deaf mutes and blind persons, according to ages, is 
shown below :— 


: ¥ P. ti 1,000 
hes Gets Deaf Mutes. Blind Persons. aa ehcon 
"Years, ; 

Males, Femalcs. Total. Males. | Females. Total. es Blind, 

H4 and unde 89 86 175 39 26 65 +26 | 10 
15-39 205 158 363 137 73 210 42 | "24 
40-GL - 81 92 173 220 132 352 37 “76 

65 and over.. 21 29 50 234 196 430 mys) 4°76 
Total... | 396 365 7#1l* 630 427 1,057* 36 | 50 

! t 


* Includes 1 male and 2 female blind deaf mutes. 


The care and education of the deaf and dumb and. the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses 
are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The 
Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
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a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for 
the instruction of deaf mutes are conducted by Roman, Catholic religious 
societies at Waratah for girls, and at Castle Hill for boys. 

Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system! provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
‘years. : 

WeLrare OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1923 amended and consolidated the principal . 
laws relating to the welfare of children in New South Wales, viz., the 
State Children Relief Act, 1901, the Children’s Protection Act, 1902, the 
Ynfant Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile 
Offenders Act, 1905. 

The provisions of the Child Welfare Act which relate to neglected or 
uneontrollable children, juvenile offenders, and to children in institutions, 
apply to boys and girls under 18 years of age, and the other sections to 
children under 16 years. The Act authorises two forms of State relief in 
regard to neglected and destitute children, viz., (1) for those children 
who by reason of the death or neglect of parents and guardians, or for 
other reasons, have become wards of the State; and (2) the granting of 
assistance towards the maintenance of their own children to widows, 
deserted wives, wives whose husbands are incapacitated or imprisoned, 
and to mothers of illegitimate children. 

The Child Welfare Act contains provisions for protecting children from 
ill-treatment and neglect, for preventing their employment in dangerous 
occupations, and for regulating their employment. in public performances 
and in street trading, and the maintenance of young children apart from 
their parents in foster homes and in institutions. 

Special. Courts, called. Children’s Courts, are maintained to deal with 
cases relating to juvenile offenders and neglected and uncontrollable chil- 
dren, and to adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 

Legal provision for the adoption of children is made by the Child Wel- 
fare Act, 1923, as amended in 1924, orders for adoption being granted by 
the Supreme Court. 

Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
iWives and Children’s Acts of 1901 and 1913. Special legislation has been 
passed to facilitate reciprocity with respect to the enforcement. of main- 
tenance orders between New South Wales and other parts of the British 
Empire. 

In relation to the preservation of infant life a Federal law, passed in 
1912, authorises the payment of an allowance of £5 to mothers, which 
assists in defraying the expenses incidental to childbirth. The Notification 
of Births Act of 1915 requires that in proclaimed districts the health 
authorities must be notified within thirty-six hours of the birth of a 
child. By this means cases in which advice or assistance is needed are 
brought under cognisance at a stage when measures to safeguard the health 
of infants are most efficacious. 

The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies has been 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1919. It was established under the egis 
of the Government in the previous year with the object of co-ordinating alk 
measures for the welfare of mothers and babies. 

The use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to 
them is prohibited under the Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the 
Liquor Act respectively, and the Public Instruction Act requires children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years to attend school regularly. The em- 
ployment of children in factories and industrial apprenticeship are subject 
to laws which are discussed. in the chapters relating to the Manufacturing 
Industry and to Employment and Production. 
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Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on 10th October, 1912, provides for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. Payments are 
made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one. allowance only is 
payable in the case of plural births. The allowances may be paid only to 
women who are inhabitants, or who intend to settle in the Commonwealth, 
and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal natives of Australia 
or of the Pacifie Islands. 

The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales in each year up to 3ist December, 1924, in com- 
parison with the number of confinements:— 


| i Maternity Allowances. 


Year | (exetading stil 
. xcluding Still- ‘ 
births). cgay for Amount. 
£ 

1912, from 10th October ... 13,304 5,604 i 28,020 
1913 .., vas ie vee 51,587 51,564 257,820 
1914 .., Per ree 53,042 53,690 268,450 
1915 ... ta tas #8 §2,280 52,028 260,140 
1916... eee Res wie 51,511 51,992 259, 960 
1917 ... nae Eas ve 51,834 52,600 i 263,000 
1918 .,. ies see ae 50,149 50,320 251,600 
1919 ... ee _ Pe 47,990 48,510 242,550 
1920 .., see os oat 53,368 54,710 273,550 
1921 ... vi tee wes 54,047 54,390 271,950 
1922... tee rr} een 54,641 55,900 279,500 
1923 .., eee vis din 53,602 54,600 273,000 
1924... on tes see 53,125 54,130 270,650 
Total ... ine 640,480 640,038 3,200,190 


It is apparent that all classes of the community, not only those in needy. 
circumstances, claim the benefit provided by the Act, and since its intro- 
duction it has become customary to register births within a week, though 
the Registration Act allows a period of sixty days. In each of the last nine 
years the number of claims passed for payment exceeded the number of 
confinements. This is due mainly to the fact that still-births are not 
included in the number of confinements, though maternity allowances are 
paid in respect of the births of viable children, 


Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


Facts relating to infant mortality, as shown in the chapter on. Vital 
Statistics, indicate that a large proportion of the deaths are die to prevent- 
able causes, the result in many cases of parental ignorance. Recognising 
the need for reducing the wastage, the Sydney ‘Municipal Council in 1904 
inaugurated a movement for the instruetion of mothers in hygiene, and 
appointed a trained nurse inspector to visit the homes of newly-born 
infants. As a result there was a marked improvement in the rate of 
infantile mortality in the district. Some years later a charitable organisa- 
tion established a clinie where advice was given to mothers. In 1914 the 
Government undertook the work and opened baby health centres in various 
parts of the city and suburbs, and subsequently in country towns. 

A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary 

In 1924, there were 50 centres, viz., 28 in the metropolitan area, 9 in 
Newcastle, 3 in Wagga, 4 in Broken THU, 2 at Cessnock and at Kurri 
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Kurri, 1 at Maitland and at Lithgow. During the year 1924 the attendances 
numbered 165,489, and the nurses made 77,575 visits to cases within the areas 
served by the centres. The corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 136,236 attendances and 62,602. visits. 

The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children has estab- 
lished two welfare centres in the city. A State baby health centre is 
located in each, also a day nursery, kindergarten, playground, and a milk 
and ice depot. The Society conducts two training schools, where nurses 
may receive post-graduate training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. 
Nurses attached to the baby health centres are required to undergo this 
course, and arrangements have been made to train the nurses engaged by. 
the Bush Nursing Association. About 150 nurses have. completed the 
course, including some from other States. Associations of medical prac- 
titioners and of nurses, charitable organisations, and: institutions for chil- 
dren are affiliated with the Society, the main objects being to save baby 
life, to ameliorate the conditions of life of children up to school age, and 
’ to ensure proper nursing and health conditions of mothers before and 
after childbirth. 

Three day nurseries have been established in the metropolis by the 
Sydney Day Nursery Association. Mothers who work outside their homes 
may leave their children at the nurseries during the daytime for the sum 
of 6d. per day. Food, clothing, and medical advice are provided, also 
kindergarten tuition. The average attendance is about 90 per day. 

In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
‘Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
and treatment of children. 


Adoption of Children. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1928, as amended in 1924, makes legal pro- 
vision for the permanent adoption of children upon order of the Supreme 
Court in its equitable jurisdiction. Application for an order of adoption 
of a girl under 16 years of age may be made by a husband and wite con- 
jointly, by a married woman with the consent of her husband, by a woman 
who is at least 18 years older, or by a married man at least 80 years older 
than the child. Application for the adoption of a boy under 16 years may 
be made by a husband and wife conjointly, by a married man with the 
consent of his wife, by a man 18 years older, or a woman 30 years older 
than the child. Application to the Court may be made by adopting 
parents or by the Minister of Public Instruction on their behalf. Before 
granting an application, the Court must be satisfied that the adopting 
parent is fit to have care of the child and to maintain him, and that the 
child’s interests will be promoted by the adoption. If over 12 years of 
age, the child’s consent is necessary, unless the Court dispenses with it 
owing to special circumstances. Consent must be obtained also of the 
parents, if living; of the mother of the child, if illegitimate; or of the 
guardian, if the child has a guardian. Ii is not necessary, however, to 
obtain the consent of any person who has deserted or abandoned the 
child. 

An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by 
reason of kinship. An adopted child is deemed to be the child of the 
adopting parent for all purposes, civil and criminal, and as regards all 
legal and équitable rights and liabilities, but does not acquire any right 
to inherit property under deed, will, ete., unless expressly stated in the 
document, nor to property limited to heirs of the body or transmitted to 
next of kin of a child or any kindred of the adopting parent. An adopted 
child takes the surname of his adopting parent. in substitution for his own 
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surname, and orders of adoption are registered by the Registrar-General. 
Application for orders of adoption may be heard in open court, or in 
publie or in private chambers. 


Children under State Supervision. 


The function of supervising the children under the care of the State 
was vested in the State Children Relief Board until the Child Welfare Act 
was proclaimed in December, 1923, and its powers were transferred to the 
Minister for Education. The executive functions of the Child Welfare 
Department are conducted. by a secretary and staff of salaried officers, 
including a number of inspectors, and provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of advisory committees to exercise such powers as may be prescribed. 

The Government may establish shelters for the reception and temporary, ~ 
detention of children, industrial schools, and homes for cases requiring 
segregation or special treatment, and the Children’s Courts may order 
near relatives to pay the cost of maintaining children therein. Children 
in institutions may be apprenticed or placed out in suitable employment 
or may be discharged to the custody of parents or other suitable persons. 
Places used for the care of children under 7 years of age apart from their 
mothers must be licensed, and they are subject to inspection by State 
officers. 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
31st December, 1923, on account of the services of the State Children 
Relief Department, was £430,871. Of this amount, £128,596 represented. 
the cost of maintenance of children boarded out apart from their parents; 
and allowances to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their 
own children amounted to £270,492. Contributions by parents and rela- 
tives and repayments of maintenance allowance amounted to £12,560. 

The following statement shows the annual expenditure of the Depart- 
ment at intervals since 1901-02 :— 


Boarding-out. souaus 
| ate | Contribu- Net 
a : Cottage Protection | Total Peers Expenditure 
April. State | Ce Homes, ok 4 |Expenditure. other (ser mene 
Wards. | widows, ete. Children Revenue: : 
Acts, etc. 
£ £ ; £ £ £ £ £ 
1902 43,010 19,262 3,371 73 65,716 1,542 64,174 
1912 46,001 33,742. | 13,243 10,187 103,173 4,361 $8,812 
1916 57,996 76,989 11,599 10,047 156,631 6,357 150,274 
1917 64,378 | 79,405 17,892 12,828 174,503 5,880 168,623 
1918 63,534 89,364 14,428 16,030 183,356 6,580 176,776 
1919 | 73,680 108,228 12,729 16,870 211,507 7,670 203,837 
1920 85,554 | 133,390 20,628 17,794 257,366 6,674 250,692 
1921 109,963 223,583 27,661 29,445 390,652 7,713 382,939 
1922 133, 555 263,945 30,185 29,941 457,626 8,921 448,705 
3923 138,854 | 289,201 20,120 26,446 474,621 11,210 463,411 
1923* : 128,596 270,492 17,737 26,606 443,431 12,560 430,871 


* Year ended 3lst December. 


The increase in recent years in the amount expended in connection with 
the children boarded out is due partly to an increase in the number of 
children, but in a greater degree to increases in the rates of payment, 
owing to higher cost of living. Thus, in 1916, the average rate of payment 
for childern boarded out apart Fou. their parents was about 5s. 6d. per 
week, and for children with their mothers 4s. 6d. In 1923, the weekly 
rate for children apart from their mothers was 15s. up to 1 year of age 


and 10s. from 1 to 14 years, and the rates for children with their mothers 
ranged up to 10s. 
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The number of children under the supervision of the State, classified 
in accordance with the statutory provisions under which they were con- 
trolled, is shown in the following statement. The figures for dates prior to 
December, 1923, relate to the month of April following the year stated. 
The number in December, 1923, was 22,645. 


Classification. 1911. | 1915. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 
State Wards ee a vee] 4,677 5,081 5,403 5,439 5,078 5,205 
Children of Widows, wie: we) 4,453 7,310 | 12,839 | 11,854 | 11,852 | 12,039 
Tn institutions ... se ae 263 500 579 689 697 688 
Foster homes. ... ie ie] 559 693 | 294 290 316 326 
Employed in theatres ... set 216 180 400 280 580 620 
Engaged in street-trading ... 856 695 ; 1,058] 1,543) 1,836; 1,725 
On probation from Children’s 
Courts ae wie «| 1,148 | 1,566 | 1,679 1,381 2.391 1,952 
Total ae cult 12,172 | 16,025 | 22,252 | 21,476 | 22,750 | 22,645 


There are a number of children. in institutions conducted by religious 
bodies and other organisations where they have been placed by their 
guardians in preference to being boarded out under the State system. 
Some of the institutions receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are received must be 
licensed under the Child Welfare Act. In a few cases the parents con- 
tribute towards the support of the children, but usually they are main- 
tained by the organisations which conduct the establishments. 

At the end of the year 1923 there were 3,446 children in these charitable 
institutions. 


1923. 
Tastitutions. 1911. 1916. 1921, | 
Boys. Girls. Total. 

General Public éders Ba eye 467 318 405 261 227 488 
Church of England... oes 207 162 326 115 258 373 
Roman Catholic Sas w{ 1,051 1,178 1,575 712 1,052 1,764. 
Methodist sis a ate 27 127 55 13 46 59 
Presbyterian... ais aoe 5 53 360 289 192 481 
Salvation Army atte eck 48 179 279 1¢€0 119 279 
Hebrew Acs ae fey sys wn 3 1 i 2 

Total aa 33 1,805 2,017 3,003 1,551 1,895 3,446 


The figures in the foregoing table include the inmates under 7 years of 
age who were under the supervision of the State in terms of the Acts con- 
solidated by the Child Welfare Act. 

_ Particulars are shown below regarding the operations during the last 
five years under the clauses of the Children’s Protection Act, waich re- 
quired the registration of foster homes in which children up to one age of 

3 years were placed for payment. 


¢ 


Particulars. 1918, 1919. 1920, 1921. | 1922, 1923. 


Children Registered va we) 927 762 693 612 638 708 
9 Died 8 13 15 ll 1 
vs Discharged “from Super- 

’ vision ... 488 394 384 31h 21 
3 Under Supervision. at 31st! 
December - .., 431 335 294 290 316 


| 
J | 
Foster Homes Registered ... wl 110 40 |. 30 26 57 | 88 
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The law regarding the reception of children in foster homes, as amended. 
by the Child Welfare Act, 1923, prescribes that such places must be 
licensed if one or more children under 7 7 years are received. No person, 
without a written order of the Court, may receive a child under 7 years of 
age to be maintained apart from its mother in consideration of the pay- 
ment of money. The payments must be by periodical instalments, and the 
instalments may not be paid for more than four weeks in advance, nor 
exceed the sum of 30s. per week. 


Z State Wards. , 

In New South Wales it is an accepted principle that when it is neces- 
sary for the State to interfere with the conditions of family life in the 
children’s interests, the children should be reared in the natural surround- 
ings of a home. Therefore the boarding-out system has been adopted in 
regard to State wards, and treatment in institutions is restricted to special 
cases. 

The boarding-out system was inaugurated in 1881, control being vested 
in the State Children Relief Board. Under the Child Welfare Act the 
Minister for Education or person authorised by him is the authority to 
admit children to State control, and to board them out, ete. 

The supervision is undertaken by salaried inspectors, whose efforts are 
supplemented by honorary officers. Women inspectors visit infants -placed 
out apart from their mothers, and all such infants in the metropolitan 
area must be submitted to medical examination every fortnight during the 
first twelve months of life. 

The children are boarded out until they are 14 vaieivot age to approved 
persons, the maximum number of children under the care of one guardian 
being three, except in eases of families comprising a greater number, 
brothers and sisters being placed usually in the same home. Preference is 
given to districts with favourable climatic conditions and with facilities 
for education and for supervision by inspectors. 

The State wards may be apprenticed with suitable employers or they 
may be restored to the custody of parents or other suitable persons. The 
children may be supervised for two years after their period of boarding out 
or apprenticeship has terminated. 

For apprentices, the terms of indenture prescribe a wage payment and 
pocket-money on a specified scale, the wages being banked half-yearly to 
the eredit of the apprentice. One-third of the accumulated amount is paid 
over on completion of the apprenticeship, the balance remaining at in- 
terest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional circumstances arise, when 
the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. The majority of the 
girls are apprenticed in domestic service, and the boys to farmers, orch- 
ardists, and artisans in country districts. 

_ The State wards in December, 1923, consisted of 2,795 boys and 2,410 
girls, and they were distributed as follows :— 


Classification. | Boys. | Girls. Total. 

= Sie tae — AAS ceeeres ~~ i 
Boarders—Subsidised ... wee ese ie ove| 2,123 1,744 3,887 
Unsubsidised wae AF ais ie 131 170 301 
Adopted a or sis sie ies cen 113 187 300 
Apprentices ies oes ois Per ar weal 426 306 722 
Other ie 2 3 5 
Total ie ae meh “ee sat 2,795 2,410 5,205 

I 


Of the children under s supervision in ‘December, 1923, only 156 were in 
cottage homes or depots, and 5,049 were living in private fioiaes as 
boarders, apprentices, or adopted children. 
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Relief of Children of Widows, ete. 


A most important provision of the Child Welfare Act provides for con- 
tributions towards the support in their own homes of the children of 
widows in necessitous circumstances and of wives deprived of their hus- 
bands’ support through desertion, illness, infirmity, or imprisonment. Re- 
lief in this form had been distributed by the State Children Relief Board 
before the Child Welfare Act came into operation, and the Act authorised 
the payment of contributions to mothers of illegitimate children also. In 
1923 contributions were paid to 4,416 mothers for the support of 12,039 
children. 

Deserted Chaldren. 


In eases of desertion of wife or of legitimate children, the husband or: 
father may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children 
‘Acts, to pay weekly or monthly contributions for their support. Cases in 
relation to illegitimate children were dealt with under the Infant Protec- 
tion Act, which was consolidated by the Child Welfare Act. The father 
may be ordered to pay the expenses incidental to birth and to make 
periodical payments for maintenance. In certain cases the mother also 
may be required to contribute. For disobedience of or non-compliance 
with orders under these Acts offenders may be. fined, or they may be 
committed to prison, and from the value of their work while in prison the 
cost of their upkeep may be deducted and the balance applied to the satis- 
faction of the orders. 

The Interstate Destitute Persons Act of 1919, which was proclaimed 
in 1921, makes provision for reciprocity with the other Australian States 
for executing summonses for maintenance and for enforcing maintenance 
orders, and the Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Act, 
1923, provides for reciprocity between New South Wales and other parts 
of the British Empire for such orders except orders of affiliation. 

The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife 
and child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the 
Children’s Courts during the year 1923 :— 


Applications for Orders. | Non-compliance with Orders. 

Cases. Case i Order | Defend- a 

Order | Order with- ; obeyed | ant drawn 

made. | refused. ; drawn. | subse- | im- oF diss 

| | quently. |prisoned. missed. 

‘ i 
For maintenance—Wife --| 1100 Li7 774 : 1,679 338 T74 
Child ond 650 42 255.) 1,797 167 557 
For expenses (Infant Protection i 

Act) at oon sind 187 17 105 ; 329 66 369 
Total .. «| 1,987 236 | 1,134 | 3,805 571 | 1,700 


In regard to three applications for orders, the mothers were respon- 
dents. In one case an order was made, and in the others it was refused. 
Two women were charged with non-compliance with orders. In one case 
the order was obeyed subsequently, and the other case was withdrawn. 


Delinquent Children. 

Since 1905 cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 16 years have 
been dealt with in the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special 
qualifications for the treatment of delinquent children. Under the Child 
Welfare Act the jurisdiction of the Children’s Courts extends to offenders 
up to 18 years of age, 
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Leniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young 
offenders, and a large number are released after admonishment, or on pro- 
bation, committal to an institution being a final resort. The children 
brought before the courts are classified into distinct groups, according to 
the special treatment they require, consideration being given to the 
character of the child and the circumstances surrounding the committal 
of the offence, the home environment, the character of the parents, and the 
nature of their control. 

While awaiting the determination of their cases, or transfer to institu- 
tions, the children are accommodated in shelters in proximity to the 
courts. The children on prebation are under the supervision of the Child 
Welfare Department. 

Children committed to institutions may be deen in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. 

A Truant School is condueted at Guildford for the detention of: boys 
under 14 years of age who are persistent truants. The average period of 
detention is between two and three months. The gross enrolment during 
1923 was 173, and the average daily attendance 58. 

The other State institutions for the reformation and training of delin- 
quent children are the Farm Home for Boys at Mittagong, the Gosford 
Farm Home for Boys, and the Girls’ Industrial. School at Parramatta. 
Under certain conditions children may be committed to approved institu- 
tions established by the religious organisations. 

The Mittagong Farm Home is primarily for the reception of children 
who require treatment before being released on probation, and others 
guilty of minor delinquencies. The Gosford institution is for older boys, 
who need stricter discipline or who show tendencies liable to be developed 
into criminal habits, and for those who have failed to respond to probation 
or to treatment in the Mittagong Farm Home. At Gosford 184 boys were 
admitted during the year 1923, and 177 were discharged. The number at 
the end of the year was 107. At Mittagong there is a daily average of 320 
boys, about 600 being admitted each year. The Industrial School for 
Girls at Parramatta is divided into two branches for the purpose of classi- 
fying the inmates, and a training home is attached. The institution re- 
ceives uncontrollable girls between the ages of 13 and 16 years. During 
the year 1923 the number of girls admitted was 69, and 91 were discharged. 
The number remaining at 31st December, 1923, was 121. 


Mentally-deficient Children. 

There is not a comprehensive system for the treatment of feeble-minded 
children in New South Wales, though it is recognised that much juvenile 
delinquency is the result of mental deficiency, and a number of the chil- 
dren brought before the Children’s Courts are tested mentally by medical 
offices. 


Special accommodation is available in the State mental hospitals foz 
children who may be classed as lunatics or idiots, and four of the cottage 
homes for State wards are reserved for the feeble-minded, the older boys 
being trained in such trades as bootmaking, tailoring, toymaking, and car- 
pentering, as well as in outdoor work. Provision is necessary, however, 
for all children incapable of acquiring education in the ordinary schools, 
who with special tuition may be taught to engage in useful employment 
under supervision. The matter is receiving attention, and a contract has 
been arranged for the erection of a special school at Glenfield. The site 
is 110 acres in extent, and the buildings will cost £39,000. 
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Employment for Children. 

In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. There are two 
classes of employment in which childen may not be employed except under 
license, viz. in public theatrical performances and in street trading. 

Theatre licenses were issued under the Children’s Protection Act. In 
the metropolitan district they were issued to children over 7 years of age, 
but children under 14 years were not allowed to travel with touring com- 
panies. Under the Child Welfare Act licenses may be issued in respect of 
children over 7 years, subject to such restrictions and conditions as the 
Minister may think fit. The licenses may be rescinded at any time upon 
sufficient cause being shown. 

Licenses to engage in street trading are issued under the Child Welfare 
‘Act, street trading being defined as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers 
or other articles, singing or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
conducted in a public place. Girls are not aliowed to engage in street 
trading, and all boys under 16 years must be licensed. The minimum age 
at which a license is granted is 12 years, and in case of certain occupa- 
tions, 14 years. Licenses are renewable half-yearly, and licensees are re- 
quired to wear a metal arm-badge whilst trading. 

Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten- 
dance of licensees under 14 years of age. Boys between the ages of 12 and 
14 may trade between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and boys over i4 years 
of age, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 

Particulars relating to the licenses issued during the last five years are 
shown below, the figures for theatre licenses being for the calendar years 
stated, and those relating to street trading licenses for the years’ ended 
three months later :-— 


Street Trading Licenses. 

Year. see Applications by Boys. 
issued. : i Picenee 
Under14 | 14 t016 paneees 

ecard of age.! years of age. Total. | 

1919 320 | 882 374 1,256 1,216 
1920 400 749 369 1,118 1,058 
1921 280 990 595 1,585 1,543 
1922 580 ~ 7,169 721 1,890 1,836 
1923 680 1,263 501 1,764 1,715 


The majority of the street trading licenses are issued to newspaper 
vendors; 1,723 applications in the period ended March, 1924, were for hawk- 
ing newspapers, and 41 for hawking other articles. 


i Medical Inspection of School Children. 


“A system of medical inspection of school children was organised in New 
South Wales in 1913, and arrangements have been made by means of 
triennial’ examinations to examine each child at least twice during the 
period of school attendance (which is compulsory between ithe ages of 7 
and 14 years). The inspections are conducted by a staff attached to the 
Department of Education consisting of 19 medical officers, 19 dentists 
{including 8 only partly employed in school work), 8 nurses, and 15 dental 

assistants. 

Parents are notified of their children’s defects, and are need to have 
them treated. In the Metropolitan district children may be treated as out- 
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door patients at hospitals, or at the school dental clinics, two in number. 
In the country, there are a travelling hospital and 9 travelling dental 
clinics, and 2 school oculists treat defects of vision. One of the oculists 
is in charge of the travelling hospital, and its staff includes two dentists, 
a nurse, and a dental assistant. 


During 1923, the children examined by the staff of the travelling hos- 
pital numbered 3,598, and 3,187 were treated. At the dental clinics 6,465 
children were treated in Sydney, and 14,614 by the travelling clinics. 

Excluding those examined by the travelling hospital, 98,658 children 
were examined during 1923; these notified as requiring treatment numbered 
49,599, or 50-2 per cent. 

During the triennium, 1921-23, the number of school pupils examined 
was 230,967. Of this number, 50 per cent. were found to have defects. 
The chief defects were dental, 89,234 cases, or 84 per cent. of the total 
defects; nose and throat, 32,118 cases, or 14 per cent.; vision, 12,741 
cases, or 6 per cent.; hearing, 6,604 cases, or 3 per cent. The number of 
children treated subsequently represented 50-4 per cent. cf those found to 
have defects. 


aa 


CHARITABLE RELIEF. 


In addition to hospitals for the treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and for children, also societies for granting casual 
aid to indigent persons, and for the help of discharged prisoners. 

The State maintains five asylums, others are maintained partly by State 
aid and partly by private contributions, and a few are wholly dependent on 
private aid. , 

Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women. These 
institutions were established as asylums for aged and destitute persons. 
but since the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of 
the work of three of the institutions has changed considerably, and, they 
are used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. They con- 
tain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and 
venereal diseases. 

The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1923 
Was 3,323, as compared with 3,249 during the previous year. The average 
cost per inmate was £87 4s. id. In the hospitals attached to the three 
institutions. 5,956 cases of illness were treated during 1923—males, 4,878, 
and females 1,078—and at the end of the year 1,405 cases remained under 
treatment. 

The total number of inmates in the charitable institutions during the 
year 1923 was 26,675 persons, including 10,360 children. The discharges 
numbered 17,148, and the deaths 949. The number remaining at the end 
of the year wag 8,578, viz., 3,009 men, 1,401 women, and 4,168 children. 
The revenue amounted to. £811,055, including State aid, £584,867; and the 
expenditure to £852,007. The value of the outdoor relief afforded by the 
institutions was estimated at £23,512. 

A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, ¢.g., 
nursing, ambulance, and shipwreck relief; and in many suburbs and 
country towns benevolent societies have been formed for the relief of local 
distress. 

For the purpose of organising and controlling the ambulance and trans- 
port services a board has been incorporated under an Act passed in 1919 
and amended in 1924. The board delimits certain districts for adminis- 
trative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annually by 
the contributors to its funds. 
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The District Nursing Association and the Bush Nursing Association! 
engage nurses to visit the sick, gratutiously if needed, the former in the 
metropolitan and the latter in the country districts. Public charitable 
collections: are made periodically for the relief of distress or with the 
object of increasing the revenue of hospitals and charitable agencies. In 
the Metropolitan district during 1923-24 the Hospital Saturday Fund col- 
lected voluntary subscriptions and donations amounting to £32,786, and 
the United Charities Fund, £6,756. 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars. | 1901. | 1911, 1916, 1921, 1928, 
Institutions and Societies ..., bey 160 | 190 202 204 | 225 
= | ed = = : es 
Revenue— £ | £ £ £ £ 
State Aid ... oak vie | 153,752 | 192,941 | 317,429 | 668,044 | 638,705 
Subscriptions, etc, 8 | 34,906 , 78,786 | 109,901 | 229,547 | 271,930 
Other wis ees wae vel 44,999 | 67,519 81,841 68,363 | 76,429 
Total su. —s.-| 288,657 | 339,246 509, 171 | 965,954 | 987,064 
hist ae: apa |e oe 
Expenditure— 
Buildings and Repairs .... 40,247 | 21,063 | 24,617 | 41,771! 71,964 
Maintenance, Salaries, W. ages . 174,679 | 293,460 | 448,097 | 871,475 | 875,090 
Other.., ass te 13 39,008 | 11,142 24,981 39,371 80,018 
Total wes vo 253,934 | 325,665 | 497,695 | 952,617 |1,026,372 


Financial aid from the State in 1923 amounted to £638,705, or nearly 
65 per cent. of the total revenue. It included £593,234 paid by the State 
in respect of Governmental charitable institutions and the Aborigines 
Protection Board. 

Prorection or tHe ABORIGINES. 


‘At a census taken by the Aborigines Protection Board on 30th June, 
1924, there were in New South Wales 7,510 aborigines, viz., 1,085 full- 
bloods and 5,185 half-castes, 885 quadroons, and 355 octoroons. : 

The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the 
function of a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of Police and 
other members, up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 

An area of nearly 20,000 acres has been set apart for aborigines in 
various localities. Dwellings have been erected on the reserves, the resi- 
dents are encouraged to work, and assistance in the form of food and 
clothing is supplied when necessary. The number receiving aid in June, 
1924, was 1,855. 

‘Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 
years, and a number of schools have been established for their exclusive 
use. The Board may assume control of the children and apprentice them, 
or place them in training home. There is a training home for girls at 
‘Cootamundra, and special accommodation for boys provided at Kinchela, on 
the Macleay River. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
ended 80th June; 1924, amounted to £41,105; including £22,004 for general 
maintenance, £5,661 for the purchase of stores, £8,950 for educational pur- 
poses, and £784 for medical attention and other services.. An amount of 
£3,706 was expended in connection with products raised on the reserves, 
and £3,908 were received as revenue from sales. The net expenditure 
during the year was £37,197. 
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Pensions. 

No general pension system is. in operation in New South Wales, but 
pensions are provided for the aged, for the permanently invalided, for 
persons incapacitated during war service, and for the dependents of 
deceased soldiers and sailors. Provision is made also for superannuation 
in some sections of the Government services. Several of the banking 
companies and other firms have made arrangements for the superannuation 
of employees, but particulars are not available. 

iA scheme for the payment of pensions to needy widows is now under 
consideration by the State Government. 


Old Age Pensions. i 

The payment of old-age pensions in New South Wales was initiated by 

‘the State Government cn Ist August; 1901. The system was transferred 
subsequently to Federal control, and the Commonwealth Government com- 
menced to pay old-age pensions to persons over 65 years of age on Ist 
July, 1909, and to women on attaining the age of 60 years on 15th Decem- 
ber, 1910. The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine 
years during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, 
and the cost of administration £165,560 approximately. The State pensions 
transferred to the Commonwealth numbered 21,292: 
__ The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth are similar to those under the State Act. The age qualifica- 
tion is 60 years for women and 65 years for men, with a reduction to 60 
years in case of men permanently incapacitated. The period of residence 
qualification is twenty years in Australia, but absences amounting in the 
aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of residence are permitted. 
Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens and aboriginal 
natives are disqualified. 

The maximum pension was £26 per annum until 12th October, 1916, 
when it was raised to £82 10s. A further increase to £59 per annum was 
made as from 15th January, 1920, and in September, 1923, it was raised 
to £45 10s. A proportionate reduction is made in respect of any income 
er property of the claimant, so that the pensioner’s income with the pension 
shall not exceed £78 per annum. In computing income, benefits accruing 
from friendly societies are not to be reckoned as income, nor gifts nor allow- 
ances from children or grandchildren. A. pension is not payable to any 
person if the net capital value of his property exceeds £400, but in assess- 
ing the value of property the home in which the pensioner permanently 
resides is not included. Money payable to a pensioner while he is an 
inmate of a benevolent asylum or hospital may be paid to the institution 
for his benefit. 

The following statement shows the applications received in New South 
Wales, the number of old-age pensions current, and the average rate and 
total liability for old-age pensions in recent years :— 


} Estimated 
| oid ee Aeetia tes une in New Ge con ea es ee etree 
th W t 306 a ‘ nnu | Liability 
phd ity New Claims. sb cams pss | On Pension. Liability, " a 
mo i | asat 30th | asat 30th | Population, 
Male. Female. Total. | June. June. as at 80th 
{ j June. 

: s. d. £ ' 8. d. 
1912 4,763 13,639 16,029 29,668 9 7 734,526 8 7 
1920 6,231 15.815 21,843 37,358 14 «6 1,405,534 13.9 
192i 5,727 16,033 23,004 39,027 14 6] 1,428,253 13.8 
1922 | 5,280 16,498 | | 23,567 40.065 | 14 3 1,484,678 3 Ik 
1923 | 5,851 17,016 | 24,204 41,220 | J4 2 !|1,521,078 | 13 31 
19294 7,341 18,179 295,564 43,743 16 9 | 1,900,730; 17 2 

j t 


| 
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The old-age pensioners in New South Wales, as at 30th June, 1924, repre- 
sented 19-6 per thousand of population, and in the Commonwealth as a 
whole 19-7 per 1,000. The number and proportion of pensioners, have in- 
creased appreciably with each. increase in the maximum rate of pension, 
and in the value of property which pensioners may hold without disquali- 
fication. 

Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions payable from Consolidated Revenue up to £26 a year to 
persons over 16 years of age permanently incapacitated for any work. The 
State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensions was 
undertaken by the Commonwealth on 15th December, 1910. The pensions 
paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 

Pensions, up to a maximum rate of 17s. 6d. per week, are payable to 
persons who have resided for at least five years and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 8 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. Invalid pensions are not payable to pérsons whose income 
or property exceeds the limits prescribed in the case of applicants for 
old-age pensions, or whose relations adequately maintain them. But the 
pension payable to a permanently blind person may be at such a rate up 
to £45 10s. per annum as will make his income equal to an amount not 
exceeding the living wage. Aliens, Asiatics (except those born in Aus- 
tralia), and aboriginal natives of Australia, Africa, Pacific Islands, and 
New Zealand are not qualified to receive invalid pensions. 

‘Particulars of transactions in New South Wales during the last five years 
are shown below in comparison with 1912, the first complete year of Com- 
monwealth control:— 


) _ Estimated 
Invalid cies pkg in New atte da ae. | Rew 
aR South Wales at 30¢ ; Weekly Liabilit 
oe cues éuire ee ch isk of Pension Liability Ue hea of 
“ : i i as a opulation 
Males. | Females. Total, | 30th June. 30th June. on at 
30th June, 
t i 
—— a. d. £ | sd. 
192 1,784 2,549 2,278 4,827 9 9 121,836 15 
3920 3,480 6,583 7,754 14,337 4 =9 550,13 5 5 
1921 3,278 7,016 8,371 15,387 14 9 588,588 5 8 
1922 2,924 7,166 | 8,731 15,897 14 8 606,788 5 +8 
1923 2,529 | 7,857 | 8,995 | 16,352 14 8 | 623,298 5 8 
1924 3,118 7,763 | 9,751 17,514 7 2 782,470 7 0 
} 


The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1924, 
represented 79 per thousand of population, compared with 74 for the Com- 
monwealth. On 30th June, 1912, when the maximum. pension was 10s. per 
week, the corresponding proportions were 29 and 2-4 respectively. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1924, was £6,523,881, of which 
an amount of £6,426,752 was paid as pensions, and £97,129 to benevolent 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners. The cost of administration 
amounted to’ £92,366. 
. War Pensions. 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920-22, passed by the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, provides for the grant of pensions upon the death 
or incapacity, as the result of warlike operations, of members of the 
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Commonwealth naval or military forces. The general administration of 
the Act is entrusted to three commissioners appointed by the Governor- 
General, and a Board of three members in each State. 

The rates of pension payable on total incapacity range from £4 4s. to 
£6 per fortnight, according to rank. A special rate of pension amounting’ 
to £8 per fortnight is payable to members of the forces who have. been 
blinded, or incapacitated for life to such an extent as to be precluded from 
earning more than a negligible percentage of a living wage. The special 
rate may be granted also to tubercular cases. In cases of partial incapa- 
city the rates are assessed by the Commissioners. The wife of totally 
incapacitated member receives a pension ranging from £1 16s. per fort- 
night to £3 per fortnight. Widows receive from £2 7s. to £6 per fortnight. 
Widowed mothers receive pensions ranging from £2 to £6 per fortnight, 
and a pension is payable on account of each child under 16 years of age. 

The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 80th June, 
1924, was as follows :— 


t 
i 


New South Wales. Commonwealth. 
Pensioners. 
= Average = Average 
Namb: f “inion Number of ve 
‘ Ponsiaaer: Pome ly Pensioners. x oroenely 
j : i 
£s. di £ os. d. 
Tncapacitated Soldiers bys ats be 24,087 | 119 0: 72,760; 114 7 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers ... cucl 1] 870 { 43,833) 
Dzpendents of Incapacitated Soldiers... 37,097 f° 17:10 | 120,188 | 5 017 1 
2 sma ! | —. 
Total ... oe . | 73,104] 1 4 10 | 236,761 | 1 2 6 


At 30th June, 1924, there were 73,104 war pensions current in New 
South ‘Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,356,640. The 
actual expenditure on account of pensions in New South Wales during the 
year ended 30th June, 1924, was £2,448,149, the total cost to the Common- 
wealth Government being £7,235,577, including cost of administration, 
£144,762, a} 
Government Service Pensions. 


The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of 
‘New South Wales are the Public Service Superannuation Fund, the Police 
Superannuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Super- 
annuation Fund. An Act which provides for the superannuation of em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth Government. came into operation on 22nd 
‘November, 1922. These funds are maintained partly by deductions from 
officers’ salaries and partly by grants from the public revenue. Special 
provision is made for pensions to judges, the amount paid from Consoli- 
dated Revenue during the year ended 30th June, 1924, being £5,385. 

The first Public Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales wag 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884, but in 1895 the admission of 
new contributors was discontinued and the existing contributors were given 
the option of withdrawing from the fund. The officers who elected to dis- 
continue their contributions are entitled under prescribed conditions to 
receive refunds and gratuities on retirement. Officers who have continued 
to contribute are entitled to an annual pension equal to one-sixtieth of the 
average annual salary for the last three years’ service, multiplied by the 
years of service, not exceeding forty, the pensions being payable on retire- . 
ment through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition of office. The 
amounts payable from the fund in excess of contributions are paid out of 
Consolidated Revenue. During the year 1923-4 the expenditure was 
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£196,023, consisting of pensions, £180,935, and refunds of contributions, 
£15,088. Contributions by public servants amounted to £6,485.. On 30th 
June, 1924, there were 784 officers in receipt of pensions amounting to 
£166,845. In addition, 161 officers, who had been transferred to the Com- 
monwealth Service, were receiving pensions amounting to £88,355, a pro- 
portion, £15,267, being payable by the State and the balance by the Com- 
monwealth Government. Certain Government officers received pensions 
from an annual appropriation in terms of the Constitution Act, the 
aggregate amount paid during 1923-24 being £1,133. 

The existing Public Service Superannuation Fund was constituted by 
the provisions of the Superannuation Acts, 1916 and 1918, which provide a 
scheme of pensions and other benefits for employees of the New South 
Wales Government and other public bodies, except those subject to the 
Railway Service and Police Superannuation Acts. One-half of the cost of 
the scheme is borne by the employees, except where otherwise provided, 
and the balance by the employers. 'The age of retirement is 60 years, but 
women may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55. Upon the death of a 
contributor or pensioner his widow receives: one-half of the amount of 
pension for which he has contributed, and £18 per annum for each child 
under 16 years-of age. Contributions by employees are compulsory and 
vary in accordance with the age and salary of the contributor. Tables 
showing the rates of contributions and of pensions were published in the 
1919 edition of this Year Book. ; 

Certain sections of the Superannuation Act, which conferred pension 
rights without contributions on employees who had reached the age of 60 
years, came into force in 1916, and the other provisions on Ist July, 1919. 

‘At 30th June, 1924, the number of employees contributing to the fund 
was 17,721, viz., 11,655 men and 6,066 women. The pensions in force in 
respect of contributors numbered 878, amounting to £59,605 annually, and 
1,704 pensions were payable in respect of persons who had not contributed 
to the fund, the annual amount being £121,325. ‘During the year ended 
30th June, 1924, the income of the fund amounted to £1,089;549, including 
contributions by employees £249,783 and £601,154 by employers. 

The funds of the Board at 30th June, 1924, amounted to £5,732,597, includ- 
ing £2,885,824 invested in. securities and £2,816,816 due for employers’ 
contributions. An agreement has been made between the Superannuation 
Board and the State Treasury for the payment of the Crown contributions 
by equated payments of £348,000 per annum for a period of twenty years. 

A pension fund for the police force was established in 1899, amending: 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at. the rate of 4 per cent. of salary. Other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, penalties and damages 
awarded to the police as prosecutors, and the proceeds of the sale of un- 
claimed goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension payable 
to members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated, in 
accordance with Jength of service. The retiring age is 60 years, except 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of 
any member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 
years. During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the receipts of the Police 
‘Superannuation and Reward Fund amounted to £180,598, including deduc- 
tions from salaries, £64,298, and special appropriation from Consolidated 
‘Revenue, £116,300. The disbursements, £184,027, included pensions, 
£177,819 ; gratuties, £5,889; and miscellaneous, £319. 

The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910. The contributions from employees of the railway and tramway 
services are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension 
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payable is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary. At 30th June, 1924, there were 42,412 
eentributors. The number of pensions in force was 2,640, amounting in 
the aggregate to £197,729 per annum. The average rate of pension was 
£74 18s. per annum. Since the inception of the fund 3,715 pensions have 
been granted, and 160 pensioners have died; 104 officers under 60 have been 
re-employed, and 11 pensions have been written off the books. During the 
year 1925-24 the receipts of the fund amounted to £200,068, including con- 
tributions by employees, £158,988, and an amount of £40,000 from the con- 
solidated Revenue. The disbursements, representing pensions, gratuities, 
refunds, etc., amounted to £206,640. The total amount paid in pensions 
since the inception of the fund on 1st October, 1910, was £1,361,952, and the 
total subsidy from the Consolidated Revenue Fund amounted to £185,850. 


In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
at 30th June, 1924, there were 26,794 contributors, of whom 9,438 were 
in the State of New South Wales. ; 


THRIFT, 

The wages of even the lowest paid adult worker in New South Wales, as 
fixed by the Board of Trade, include an allowance for life assurance, con- 
tributions to friendly societies, amusements, tobacco, intoxicating liquors, 
etc.; thus a widespread opportunity is afforded for thrift. Evidence that 
thrift is practised extensively is found in the strong position of friendly 
societies—both in membership and finances; in the increasing proportion 
of savings bank depositors and larger average amounts at credit; in the 
flourishing condition of life assurance institutions, and in ‘the growth of 
Starr-Bowkett Building Societies and co-operative trading societies. 


FRIENDLY SOcrETIES. 


Friendly Societies for many years have exercised a strong influence for 
good among the industrial classes by inculeating habits of thrift, and by 
preventing and relieving distress. 


So long ago as 1834 the first friendly society in New South Wales, the 
Australian Union Benefit Society, was established, and it is still operating. 

The earliest societies were founded by former members of English orders 
who had emigrated to Australia before the business of friendly societies in 
Great Britain was placed on a scientific basis, and subjected to legal regula- 
tion. The first bodies, therefore, performed their functions with little 
supervision until 1899, when an !Act of Parliament conferred on the Regis- 
trar power to inspect lodge-books and to prosecute in cases of defalcation, 
and authority to enforce the adoption of an adequate scale of contributions. 
In this way stability was ensured, and subsequent improvements in the 
administration have placed friendly societies on a sound basis. 


The legislation affecting friendly socieiles was consolidated in the Act of 
1912, but two amendments were made in 1913 and further amendments in 
1916, 1920, and 1922. The more important provisions of the various Acts 
were outlined in the 1921 issue of this Year Book at page 483. 


‘The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually. 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with 
sick pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his 
wife. The usual sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months 
of illness, 10s. 6d. during the next six months, and 5s. per week during the 
remainder of illness, this last provision being rendered possible by the - 
system of State subvention, of which details are given later. There is a 
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tendency to increase the sickness benefit and in several societies members 
are permitted to contribute for additional benefits up to 42s. per week. 
‘The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the member, 
according to the period of membership and a contingent benefit of £10 or 
£15 is payable on.death of his wife. In several societies members may. 
assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
for £200, the maximum allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10-——may be assured in most of the societies for a stated 
contribution. : 

The societies may be. divided into two classes, viz., Friendly Societies 
proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of friendly societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary friendly societies. 

At 50th June, 1924, there were 54 societies, including 20 Miscellaneous: 
15 possessed branches, and 39, including one with a juvenile branch, were 
classed as Single Societies. 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
at 30th June, 1924:— 


Societies and 


; [ 
Classification, Branches, | Members. | Funds: 
-_ ~ iy } 

Friendly Societies Proper— | No. | No. | £ 
Affiliated .., wes eee nae as wei = 2,158 | 215,516 2,813,661 ~ 
Single... wisn - hee. Pee eee oa 20 | 3,510 57,907 

2,178 219,026 | 2,871,568 

Miscellaneous Societies ... vee vee 20 | 92 | 32,864 

Total... was -,198 | 219,118 | 2,904,439 


The societies classified as ‘ Friendly Societies proper” offer such a wide 
range and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and only one new society has been 
established since 19138. 

The number of members has grown rapidly since 1899, when societies 
were first subjected to supervision by the Registrar. In that year there 
were 78,245 members, equal to 59 per cent. of the population, and there- 
after a continuous development proceeded until the outbreak of war, when 
the number declined owing to enlistments and, subsequently, through deaths 
on active service. Each year since the termination of the war has shown 
an increase, however, and the progress since 1919 has been greater than in 
the pre-war years. This growth, the decline during the war period, and the 
subsequent recovery are shown in the following table :— 


Aggregate Membership. | Aggregate Membership. 

Year, Year, * 
Members. | Poteentage, | Members. | erontage 

1899 78,245 59 || 1917 {177,602 92 
1995 101,463 7-0 1918 180,896 9-2 
1910 149,579 971 1919 184,174 9-0 
1913 188,590 10-2 1921* 199,688 9-5 
1914 182,325 9-7 1929* 269,133 oF 
1915 178,705 94 1923" 214,663 9-8 
1916 178,877 | 95 1924* 219,026 $°8 


* As at 80th June. 


The number of members entitled to benefits at 30th June, 1924, was 
201,141, the remainder being ineligible generally on account of arrears of 
contributions. ‘The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue 
also to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the 
membership. It is estimated that probably 650,000 persons directly or 


indirectly share in these benefits. 
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‘ The membership at 30th June, 1924, embraced 187,503 men, 17,114 women, 
and 14,409 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 380th June, 
1923, there were increases of 4,939 men and 1,410 women, and a decrease of 
1,986 juveniles, the total net increase being 4,363. 

Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets, may be found upon reference to the chapter 
of this Year Book entitled Private Finance. 


e = 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 


In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at 30th June, 
4924, twenty miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
‘Act. Eighteen were medical institutions or dispensaries which supply 
medicine to all members whose names have been placed on their lists by. 
contributing branches, and in some cases arrange for medical attendance. 

The receipts of the dispensaries during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1924, were £47,795, and the expenditure was £43,317, so that there 
was an excess of receipts amounting to £4,478. These bodies have received 
liberal grants from the Government, and with this assistance have been able 
to purchase land and to erect buildings, the shares of the subscribing 
branches being covered by the issue of interest-bearing debentures. In 
addition to making the necessary payments, most of the dispensaries 
have been enabled to make substantial reductions in the principal. 

The following particulars regarding Miscellaneous Friendly Societies 
relate to the year ended 30th June, 1924 :-— 


f Other 
Classification. | Dispensaries. | Miscellaneous | Total. 

_ | _ q Societies. - 
Societies No. ; 18 ae 20 
Membership . No. re | 92 | 92 
Receipts... Ga £ 47,795 133 47,928 
Expenditure ue OKL 4B BIT | 117 43,434 
Funds iss £ 32,560 804 32,864 


State Subvention of Mriendly Societies. 
To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Societies the Sub- 
vention to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly 
Societies Act, assured to the societies, which might elect to be bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits paya able from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State :— 


ney 


1. Sickness pay— 


(a) One-half of the cost in each year in er of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for 
male membergless than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age—provided that the maximum cost to the State must not exceed 
5s. per week for each ease, 

(b) The whole cost of sickness pay in respect of male members aged 
65 years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over 
-—subject to the same proviso as aboye. 


2, Amount.equal to contributions payable— 

(a) on account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendance, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the ages stated. 

(b) under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance—not exceeding 
£50—at their death. 
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‘With the exception of the Irish National Foresters, all affiliated societies 
have become applicants for subvention. 

The following is a summary of the claims from the beginning of the year 
1919 to 80th June, 1994 :-— 


% Sickness Pay, Contributions, we 

$ : ; | : 2 

Year. a ote : a8 
g oD a3 Pw at H B 3 RQ s 3 

sa s a3 5 ° 

Si) Ga | +) éa|-4 | 2 1 4 fa | 3-5 

£ | £ & £ £ 
1919 | 28 | 1,134 | 6,186 | 2,448 | 15,023| 6,799 | 9,818 | 7,449 | 3,838 34,865 
1921" | 29 | 1,312} 9,431 | 2,918 | 24,494) 77743 16,498 | 8,579 | 6,378 | 56,80t- 
1921-22, 27 1,194 | 6,489 | 2,694 | 17,810 | 8,062 | 14,310] 8,895 | 4,688 | 43,207 
1922-23) 97 1,276 | 6,739 | 2,818 | 19,232] 9,124 | 16,016 | 9,859 | 5,142 | 47,129 

1923-24| 27 | 1,418 | 7,567 | 3,237 | 20,968} 9.911 | 17,543 110.640 | 5.573 


51,651 
* Righteen months ended 30th June. : a 

Up to 30th June, 1925, the total amount paid as subvention to the 
societies was £450,386. ; 

The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly - 
to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. . 

The following table shows the average annual weeks of sickness per 
member in New South Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 
1900-08 in comparison with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly 
Society of England, 1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895- 
1904, and the Victorian Friendly Societies, 1903-7 :— , 


are ew South Manchester South a uetealian vcore 

Cisnt aA N eocettee: 3). annie Societies, Socleties, 

1900-1908. 1893-1897, 1895-1904. 1903-1907. 

| 
Years. 

18 84 95 | “74 “91 
23 76 90 7 “86 
28 74 oT “75 85 
33 “75 ; 1:10 ‘79 “89 
38 84 1:33 89 ‘99 
43 1:02 1°65 1:04 1-20 
48 1°32 211 1°32 1°46 
53 1°85 2°98 1°80 2°10 
58 2°94 44] 2°84 3°82 
63 4°63 : 715 4°44 6°56 


A valuation of the assets and liabilities of the societies is made at 
intervals in the office of the Registrar. Particulars ave given in the chapter 
of this volume relating to Private Finance, and the sickness experience 
and the mortality rate of the members of affiliated societies, exclusive of 
soldiers, were discussed on page 485 of the 1921 issue. 


Communtry ADVANCEMENT AND SETTLEMENT Soctertes. 

The Co-operation, Community Settlement, and Credit Societies Act 
passed in December, 1923, provides, inter alia, for the formation of com- 
munity advancement societies and community settlement societies. Com- 
munity advancement societies may be formed to provide any community 
service or benefit, e.g., to transport and supply water, gas, and electricity, to 
establish factories and workshops, to undertake farming operations and 
the purchase of machinery for its members, to erect dwellings, to maintain 
buildings, ete, for education, recreation, or other community purpose, to 

* 729713 
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promote charitable undertakings, and to do anything calculated to improve 
the conditions of urban or rural life in relation to. the objects specified. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of providing 
any community service, end with these objects they may do anything cal- 
culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 


y 


: Hovsina. 

‘A’ classification of the occupied dwellings in New South Wales, as dis- 
closed by the Census of 1921, is shown in. the following statement in 
comparison. with similar particulars, as at the previous Census. A room or 
a suite of rooms occupied ag a tenement or flat is classified as a separate 
dwelling :— ; 


{ 
Number cf Dwellings. \Per cent. of Total. 


Nature of Dwelling. Census, 1921. | | 


| 
Census. || i 
ag eee l 1911. 1921. 
politan. | any Total. | 
Private house a oe ...| 317,462 | 160,558 | 236,061 | 396,619 | 95-38 | 91-16 
Tenement or flat in private house...| 2,304 | 12,764 5,085 | 17,849 “69 4-10 
Caretaker’s quarters in store, office, | ie 
ete. an see wee ool 237 390 241 631 07 “15 
HOteh2xa- SakeaS kee, cas Lage) BAIS 659 | 1,982] 2,641 84 61 
Boarding house, lodging house,| ' 
cofiee palace... suis | 5,966 8,819 3,904 | 12,723 | 1-79 2-92. 
Educational institution —... site 229 | 156 307 463 07 Al 
Religious. institution (non-educa- : 
tional} ... Pr oo re 135 32 57 89 04 -02 
Hospital ote ae dae _ 479 226 509 735 14 “17 
‘Charitable institution (other than! | 
hospital) oer ee 49 50 99 05 02 
Military or Naval establishment...: 112 18 15 33 03 “OL 
Penal establishment fs aos 132 It 28 39 04 “OL 
Police barracks S20. 5 aes an 28 5 29 34 ‘Ol “OL 
Police station or quarters ... fa 34 838 488 526 | 16 “12 
Five station 0. eae nes 65; 62 47 109; 02 +02 
Other and unspecified 348 is 68 61 537 598 +02 “14 
Wagon, van, camp ... ie. Gah 325415 22) 1,846] 1,868 “G4 43 
Aboriginal eamp in which whites or ; 
half-castes were living se 21 see 18 18; 01 | 00 
1 = H H 
Totai dwellings »../ 332,841 |183,870 | 251,204 | 435,074 | 100 100 
l 


' 


The most striking feature of the comparison is the increase in house-. 
haring, which is a result of a shortage of houses, of high rents and building 
and a searcity of domestic labour. The number of tenements and 

s inereased from 2,304, or 69 per cent. in 1911, to 17,849, or 4-1 per cent. 
in 1921, and the number of boarding and lodging houses from 5,966, or 18 
per cent., to 12,728, or 29 per cent. The proportion of private houses 
declined from 95°38 per cent to 91:16 per cent. 


In addition to the occupied dwellings there were 18,619 unoccupied - 
dwellings, and 2,724 in course of construction in New South Wales in April, 


The total number of inmates of private dwellings, 7.c., private houses, 

nents and flats, in 1991 was 1,°72,579, or 89-6 per cent of the total 
population, the corresponding figures in 1911 being 1,494,504 inmates, or 
91-2 per cent. 
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‘A’ classfication of the private dwellings, according to the number of 
inmates, gives the following comparison :— 


eee 


Proportion per cent. 


| Number-of Private | 
Dwellings. 
Number of Inmates, = : i 
; | iolt. 1921. | oi. | 1922. 
i ' 
{ 
1 ers aes ase 8 32,211 32,019 | 10-1 77 
2 6: wae sie ei 37,648 53,840 11:8 13-0 
3.. Aer see ee 46,879 68,592 14-6 16-5 
4., . é 50,122 72,780 15-7 17-6 
5. —_ axe Bes 45,538 62,832 14- 15-2 
6... ies ay wat 36,714 46,980 11-5 11-3 
Wve as eee As 26,640 31,634 8:3 76 
B.5 ror nae sie 18,134 20,432 5-7 49 
9... ies Ae ees 11,377 11,995 3-5 2-9 
10... sas ay weal 6,593 6,645 2-1 1-6 
litold ... aie eh 7,345 6,492 2°3 16 
Over 15. ... ate ans 565 227 | “2 > 
Total... «| 319,766 414,468 100 100 


_ Im 1921 over 62 per cent. of the private dwellings contained from 2 to 5 

inmates, as compared with 56 per cent. in 1911. The number of dwellings 

with only one inmate declined in proportion from 10 per. cent. to 7:7 per 

cent. during the intercensal period, and those with more than 5 inmates 
_ from 83°6 per cent. to 30 per cent, 


The average number of inmates per private dwelling in 1921, viz, 452, 
was lower than the average 4°67 in 1911, and the decrease was accompanied 
by a decrease in the average size of the private dwellings from 504 rooms 
to 497 rooms. Since 1911 many large private houses have been converted 
into flats or have become eceupied as boarding-houses, while, on account 
of the high cost of building and a searcity of domestic labour, there has 
been a tendency to restrict the size of new buildings. 

In the following comparison the private dwellings are classified according 
to the number of rooms. The kitchen is included as a room, but the rooms 
used as bathroom, pantry, or store, are excluded :—- 


N ee ee Per cent. of Total. 
Number of Rooms per = : 
Dwelling. ( i 
1911, 1921, : 2911. i 1921. 
Go one j 
ar oo _ 20,321 12,787 64 31 
2 or wae = 14,596 14,072 4-6 34 
Ose Bee eee aec| 24,288 30,132 76 2 
4... nes was Pe 70,241 102,175 22:0 24-6 
Diss sa das , 75,063 124,131 23-5 29-9 
6. ea eee veel 54,369 71,158 17:0 17-2 
Tee eet esa ae 28,993 29,292 8-4 71 
Bi eae wl 14,766 | 13,697 4-6 | 33 
DF cus seh one wie 7,016 | 5,783 2-21 1-4 
10-14 ee or or 9,427 6,573 2-9 1-6 
15-19 is ace a8 964 626 3 2 
20 and over ax aes 382 227 “] ‘] 
Unspecified a 1,340 8,885 | 4 | 9 
{— : { ——— 
Total... ...| 819,766] 414,468 | 100° | 100 
| 
J 
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The average number of inmates per room in private dwellings was 108 
in 1911, and 1:10 in 1921. 


The number of private dwellings in which there was one recom. or more 
per inmate was 280,689, or 684 per cent., and in 199,894 dwellings there 
was less than one room per inmate. The majority of dwellings with less 
than three rooms were in the rural districts, the proportion being 66 per 
cent., as compared with 33 per cent. of the total private dwellings. The 
following statement shows the number of inmates and the number of rooms 
in private dwellings :— 


Number of Rooms. ; | Total 

Inmates, 7 - : Private 
2 Over | Unspec-| Dwellings. 
7 2 3 4 . ot 10. | ified. 

5 Ses 9,266 | 4,697 3,464 * 5,781 4,144 8,128 131 1,408 82,019 
2... 2,245 3,425 6,685 15,915 14,420 10,305 217 628 53,840 
See 700 2,373 6,533 20,606 20,882 16,550 372 576 68,592 
4.. 993 | 1,602) 5,360) 20,622] 28,417 | 20,520 | 485 472 72,780 
5. 128 999 3,709 16,073 20,803 20,282 537 301 62,832 
G.. 70 503 2,194 10,557 15,721 17,161 561 213 46,980 
aes 42 257 1,152 6,215 10,742 12,644 459 3123 31,634 
&.. 19 113 679 3,630 6,807 8,876 431 77 20,432 
2... 10 54 204 . 1,644 8,727 5,933 292 41 11,995 
TO... 6 oe 7 36 97 TAL 1,943 [°° 3,578" 224 19 6,615 
¥-l5 as = 6 13 | 65 483 1,508 4,015 383 19 6,492 
Over lb .. ue 1 ae aie 8 17 104 89 8 227 
Total...... 12,787 i 14,072 | 30,132 102,175 124,131 123,105 | 4,181 3,885 414,468 


The principal materials used in the construction of private dwellings are 
wood and bricks, wooden buildings being more numerous in the country 
districts. In 1921 the number of private dwellings with outer walls built 
of brick represented 40-2 per cent. of the total, and 489 per cent. had 
wooden walls. 


Number of Prvete Per cent 
Materials. \ 

| 1911. | 1921. 1911. 1921. 
Stone was ‘ee wae ane bee 9,020 9,684 28 2°3 
Brick ae sae ors Gee «| 114,679 166,558 35-9 40-2 
€oncrete ... aus ies uve ee 865 2,606 3 6 
Tron ... ies ie oe sts aes 8,851 11,639 2-8 2-8 
Wood dec aes ene wee ae | 162,493 | 202,782 50-8 | 48-9 
Sun-dried bricks ... Ste wks eee 1,875 1,162 6 3 
Pisé 4g PY, aoa ies * 1,741 2,217 6 3) 
¥the and plaster ... siete wis 791 923 2 ) 
Wattle anddab... bes ens sis 744 7171 2 2 
Fibro-cement wae aes tek ee one 3,063 wie 7 
Bark ... Salt te ake aes ren 1,290 906 “4 2 
Bushes, rushes, ete. ae Pr oo 15 tl ee eee 
Calico, canvas, hessian, etc. EN bes 15,706 9,335 4:9 2-3 
Rubberoid and other compositions sae 139 268 ae “] 
Uther materials ao aa oe ee sed 318 a | 
Unspecified ... sue ae ive ee 1,566 2,225 5 6 

| 
Total ous Sas ...| 819,766 414,468 100 100 


At the census of 1921, information was collected to show the material 
used for roofing the dwellings; the majority of private dwellings are roofed 
with iron, which is used for the bulk of the rural dwellings. In the urban 
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areas slate is used more extensively than in the country districts; roofs of 
tiles are fairly numerous in the metropolitan district, but are rare in the 


country. 
| Private |! Private 
Material of Roof, | Dwellings, Material of Roof. | Dwclings, 
| 1921. | 1921. 
' Al 
Slate 50,319 || Bushes, rushes, etc. 14 
Tiles 45,326 || Calico, canvas, hessian... 8,317 
Concrete 234 || Rubberoid, and other composi- 
Tron 296,047 tions - Z 2,213 
Wood 4,124 ||.Other materials 288 
Thatch ... 93 || Unspecified ie 2,981 
Fibro-cement 2,720 |! <2 
Bark 1,792 || Total... . 414,468 


In the metropolitan district the majority of the private dwellings are 
occupied by tenants, but owing to a great preponderance of owner-occupiers 


in the country districts approximate] 


y one-half of the private dwellings in 


the State are occupied by owners or by prospective owners purchasing by 


"instalments. 
| Private Dwellings. Per cent. of Total. 
; | ; 
Occupied by— | 1921. { 
| 9a. [= —- 1911. | 1924. 
| mid, | Country.; Total. | 
Owner Sea | 129,423 | 43,451 | 104,032 147,483 40-5 35-6 
‘Purchaser by instalments... 11,322 | 25,394 | 21,559 46,953 3-5 113 
Tenant owe 160,314 | 99,736 | 92,525 192,261 50-1 46-4 
Other and unspecified " 18,707 | 4,741 | 23,030 27,771 5-9 | 6-7 
| 
Total was «| 319,766 | 173,322 | 241,146 414,468 | 100 100 


The increase in the number of diwellings occupied by persons who are 
_ purchasing them by instalments is due to some extent to measures taken 
by the State and Federal Governments to assist people to acquire homes. 


The problem of housing has assumed considerable importance .in New 


South Wales in the past. decade. 


“inquire into the increase in rents. 


In most country towns land is still 
~ comparatively cheap, and the inhabitants have generally been able #o 
acquire adequate space for building hygienic. dwellings, and, though close 
supervision of building was not inaugurated until 1919, 
free from the bad housing conditions which exist in some older countries. 
Nevertheless, in the city, in some of the large towns possessing an industrial 
population, and in mining centres, undesirable features have been allowed 
- to obtrude, so that some parts have developed into “slum” areas. 


In 1911 the Government decided to take action in the matter of housing, 
and a’ Select Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly to 


such towns are 


In the following year the State Housing 


Scheme was launched, and a Royal Commissioner was appointed to investi- 
» gate the question of the “ Housing of Workmen.” 
mission drew attention to some little-recognised evils, including the “slum ” 
areas of the city, the poor housing of towns, the absence of town-planning 


The report of the Com- 
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and of the proper supervision of town-building. A number of the points 
raised by the Commissioner were met by the Local Government Act, 1919, 
which conferred very extensive powers on municipal and shire councils, 
not only in supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, but in 
promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. 

To assist the councils in their difficulties a Town Planning ‘Advisory 
Board was appointed by proclamation of the Governor in October, 1918. 
The Board is actively engaged with the problems of metropolitan and 
country urban settlement. A Town Planning Association was formed in 
1913 with the object of promoting legislation for the better laying -out of 
towns and of propagating knowledge of the advantages accruing from and 
the need for town-planning. 

The Architects Act, 1921, was brought into operation on ist August, 
1922, to establish a Board of Architects for the purpose of regulatizig the 
practice of. architecture. The Board consists of eight members, including 
the head of the faculty of architecture in the University of Sydney, the 
president of the Institute of Architects and of the Architects’ Association 
of New South Wales, and the lecturer in charge of the Department of 
Architecture at the Sydney Technical College. Persons using the name 
“architect”? are required to be registered, registration being granted to 
persons over 21 years of age who possess the requisite qualifications. The 
Act does not apply to naval architects. In January, 1925, there were 660 
registered architects in New South Wales. 

Brick buildings predominate in the city and suburbs, local sandstone is 
used also to a great extent in the construction of the larger buildings, For, 
suburban dwellings the cottage plan is favoured. The maximum height of 
buildings in the metropolitan district is limited by law to 150 feet, except 
in the case of those erected for the purposes of public worship. Outside 
the city proper, permission must be obtained from the Chief Secretary for 
the erection of buildings over 100 feet high. The skyline must be approved 
by him and adequate provision must be made for protection against fire. 


Tn ‘the city of Sydney improvements in regard to housing have been con- 
tinuous during recent years. In addition to the operations undertaken by 
private enterprise the City Council has been active in resuming and re- 
modelling insanitary and congested areas. : 


The number of new buildings for which permission to erect was granted 


by the councils in the metropolitan district during the last five years is 
shown below:— i 


| New Buildings. Net Increase of 

Year. | eee ; 7 ; a opsoaer 
i i a ydney an 

| Sydney. | Suburbs, epopailas | Muniehatties.| Suburbs. 

— a Baa, 
1920, | 143 85524 8,667 | 3,859 * 31,700 
1921 i §2 5,475 5,567 3,131 25,780 
1922 139 8,445 8,584 4,629 29,300 
1923 186 10,825 | 11,011 6,026 25,500 
1924 146 9,873 | 10,019 6,008 30;670 


he 1925 there was extraordinary activity in building, and the number of 
new premises for which permits were obtained was nearly double the 
number in 1921. In the year 1924 also the number of permits was unusu: 
ally high, though about 1,000 Jess than in the previous year. i 7 


The extent of building operations in various municipalities outside the 
‘metropolitan district is indicated by the following statement. of. the:number 
and value of buildings for which permission to erect was granted during 
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the last three years. Only those municipalities are specified where permis- 
sion was granted for the erection of more than seventy-five buildings in a 
year, and the other municipalities are grouped:— | 


Bee, 1922. 1623. 1924. 
acetates 253 
Country Municipalities. | EST ; = 
2 es a | No. | Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
i o£ £ eee 3 

Aubum .. 0 ow, «| 15,489 | 161 | 122,050 | 231) 148,882 | 161) 87,441 
Bankstown oh w+! 13,380 | 817 | 158,752) 355 | 202,235 | 400 | 204,689 

Cabramatta and Canley) \ | 
Vale .. 4. wel 3,550) 62 | «24,639 | 98) 30,909 | 113) 32,755 
Dundas... sts wel 4,246 70.| 70,600; 771 67,084 57 | 48,947 
Cranville ... os ...| 14,883 | 170!) 99,814) 184! 173,342 |. 144.) 91,518 
Hlawarra Central | | 5,370 31 13,272) 761! 25,614 | 139, 56,364 
Lidcombe - i -| 11,780 | 135 | 76,883 | 227 | 133,128 | 160°} © 91,396 
Parramatta ae ...| 15,290 89 | 64,751 | 109 | 73,045} 119 | 111,168 
Queanbeyan ae | 2,200 18} 11,771 | 79.) 24,038 ; 108 |--' 64,210 
Fairtield ... ..| 6,040 | 148) 49,169} 119] 57,566} 123) 50,544 
Prospect and She roel ..| 10,450} 219! 124040] 269 | 150,499 | 213 | 144,148 
Lismore... .| 9,270 | 141 | 102,362 | 135 | 101,699 94} 75,323 
Newcastle and suburbs ... ‘90,350 | 756 | 547,740 [1,156 | 771,313 | 1,191 | 808,969 
Taree kee wl 2,080 85 | 51,464] 54 | 55,516} 389] 56,255 
Katoomba er el 9,860 86 | 66,911} 112] 70,402 89 | 32,438 
Lithgow ... tes ...| 12,840 39 | 16,455 59 | 25,702 69 | 58,253 
Albury... wh ..| 8,110} 1069} 47,889 73 | 80,981 98 | 148,985 
Wagga... ot .| 8,050 | 187 | 110,615 | 228 | 150,882 | 160 | 121,795 
Wollongong veel 7,840, * ) # 125'| 66,145 ) 184 | 111,883 
Maitland Fast... .-| 8,780-) 21 13,109 33 | 19,795 83 | 47,311 
Bowral... e.. wl 2,740 54 | 35,189 61) 34,451 82 | 69,438 
Goulburn . Pan ...| 12,000 55 | 42,027 73°: 61,507 76.| 713,194 
Narrandera. ee | 8,150 27 | 18,250 43 | 22,608 76 | $9,973 
Other Municipalities pee 1,658 | 816,156 | 2,050 1,210,883 |.2,080 |2,624,992 
— ne i “ z, Pit es 
Total ..| 545,850 | 4,629 |2,678,399 | 6,026 [3,759,126 | 6,008 |3,747,801 


* Information not supplied. 


ASSISTANCE To Homr BUILDERS. 
State Overations. 


In 1912, when the shortage of the smaller class of dwelling-house was 
becoming acute in Sydney, the Government took steps to supplement the 
operations of private builders by undertaking the construction in the South 
Randwick district of a model-suburb, which was named Daceyville.* The 
Housing .Act was passed, under which the control of the operations was 
entrusted to a Housing Board consisting of three members, appointed by 
the Government. The Minister administering the Act was authorised, on 
the recommendation of the Board, to purchase and subdivide lands and to 
erect buildings for residential and other purposes and to sell or lease such 
buildings under certain. conditions. In 1913 further provision was made 
for the assistance of home builders, and the Commissioners of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank were authorised to make advances for the purpose. 


As the shortage of houses became more acute towards the end of the war 
period, it was decided in 1919 to enlarge the scope of the State housing: 
scheme. Additional powers were given to the Housing Board, which was 
authorised to make advances, upon the application of persons desiring 
assistance for the purpose of erecting or adding to houses on land owned by 


* See 1921 issue of Year Book at page 493, 
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them, or to erect dwellings for them on such land, The Board was empowered 
also to make advances to enable applicants to purchase dwellings already 
erected. 

Under the original housing scheme it was the intention of the Government 
to erect cottages in model suburbs, e.g., Daceyville, to be leased to the 
occupiers. Under later arrangements, introduced in 1919, the houses in the 
group settlements were built for sale only. 

A number of sites, the majority being areas of Crown land, were set 
apart in the metropolitan district and in various country localities, as 
shown below. Usually the houses were erected by the Board and sold on 
extended payments terms, but in some cases the land was subdivided and 
allotted by ballot, and the persons who acquired it were given the option 
of erecting their own dwellings, the money being advanced by the Board, 
or of arranging. with the Board to build the houses at a cost to be repaid in 

instalments. 

Since the extension of its operations consequent upon the amending legis- 
lation passed in 1919, the work of the Housing Board has been conducted at 
a loss, and many complaints have been made in regard to the houses built 
and the cost thereof. The unsatisfactory state of its affairs was apparently 
due to faulty administrative arrangements, and the Government decided 

‘in 1923 that the Board should be abolished and its business wound up. 


To give effect. to the decision the Housing Act was amended to vest the 
Board’s powers in the Minister for Local Government to enable him to sell 
superfluous lands, to grant leases, to settle disputes with persons who made 
contracts of sale with the Board, to delegate his powers to other Government 
departments, and to transfer to the Government Savings Bank the business 
of collecting instalments of purchase money and advances. 


The following statement shows particulars of the operations under the 
Housing Acts from the inception of the Housing Board to 80th June, 
1924 :— 


— a - 


| 


$e3 Sus 
Noot| 2233 | No.ot| £233 
; Area | Dwell | BSE | ; Area /Dwell-| 2&ES 
Site, of ings | BEES | Bite. .¢ lings | SERA 
Site. jerected,| ESE | Site. lerected,| SSER 
BES | ae ee 
AeA | AAR 
Metropolitan— acres. £ acres. | £ 
Daceyville .{ 210) 314) 190,191) Hamilton ‘ 5 29 22,165 
» Nol 16 | 64 }\ i 50 398. Wollongong... 13} 10 10,197 
0 No. 2 48 64 | (°°?! Orange ... ia 1 8 8,352 
Bunnerong el? 12 56 | 62,134 Forbes ... 23 il 10,584 
Matraville see 14 20 22,705, — 
The Warren ..., 12 61 59,790, 4193; 818 ;- 759,701 
Gladesville es 23 106 | 137,566] Private allotments : 
| fadvances) ...| ... | 516 | 316,637 
Country— | Vacant land, ete...) ... wet 19,973 
Auburn ... oe] 23 14 15,444 ———— ————. 
Stockton gs). “42 61 61,175, Total...) ... |1,834 |1,096,311 
i 


In addition to the areas administered in terms of the Housing Act, there 
is an area in the city, known as the Observatory Hill Resumed Area, which 
was resumed by the Government in 1900 with a view to reconstruction. 
_It consists of about 30 acres in the oldest settled portion of Sydney, adjoining 
the wharfs, and contains a number of business premises and residences, 
including tenements built for waterside workers. Extensive improvements 
have been made in regard to buildings, streets, ete. The capital invested 
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- amounted, as at 30th June, 1924, to £1,407,595. The revenue during the 
year 1923-24 was £92,432, and the expenditure, exclusive of interest on 
loan captial, was £24,617. 


The Municipal Council of the City of Sydney also controls a housing area, 
on which a block of buildings, named the “Strickland Dwellings,” was 
opened in April, 1914. It contains eight shops and 71 self-contained flats of 
two, four, or six rooms. The rents range from 15s. 6d. to 35s. per week. .The 
total cost, including the land, was £49,814. 


Stale Savings Bank—-Advances for Homes. 


The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank may make advances 
to enable persons to erect or enlarge their homes or to purchase dwellings 
already constructed. The Bank may advance three-fourths of the value 
of the property to a maximum of £750, and the repayments in ithe case of 
new stone, concrete, or brick buildings are to be made within thirty years, 
and in the case of wooden structures within twenty years. No advance is 
made to any person who at the time of the application is the owner of . 
another dwelling in the State. Owing to the fact that the demands for 
loans is in excess of the available funds, advances are made only for the 
purpose of erecting or purchasing new houses. 


The system came into operation on the Ist July, 1914, and up to 30th June, 
' 1924, the amount of £7,810,210 had been advanced to 15,979 borrowers, and 

the amount outstanding at the latter date was £6,042,697, owing by 12,651 
‘persons. The transactions during each year were as follow: 


Advances made. | Advances made. 
Year ended ee = Year ended ei 
30th June. 30th June. 
No. i Amount. No. Amount. 
J j 

£ | £ 
1915 575 221,900 1920 2,250 1,009,500 
1916 794 298,375 1921 2,489 1,282,360 
1917 783 274,785 1922 2,377 1,326,270 
1918 875 311,710 | 1923 2,174 1,218,711 
1919 1,373 530,680 j 1924 2,289 1,335,919 

i 


The average amount per advance was £584 in 1923-24. The scheme 
proved popular from its inception and the amount applied for in each year 
has greatly exceeded the available funds. 


The rate of interest charged for advances was raised from 54 to 6 per 
' cent. on Ist July, 1917, to 64 per cent. from Ist July, 1920, and to 7 per cent. 
from ist July, 1921. It was reduced to 64 per cent. on Ist July, 1923. 


Commonwealth Housing Operations, 


The Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiers 
and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-23. 


The Commissioner charged with the administration of the Act is author- 
_ ised to acquire land and dwellings, and to erect dwellings, ete. He may make 
advances on mortgage to eligible persons to enable them to acquire homes, 
_ or may sell homes to them on the rent-purchase system. The amount of 
an advance to any one person may not exceed £700, and the maximum rate 
of interest for repayments is 5 per cent. 
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A summary of the activities of the Commission in New South Wales up to 
80th June, 1924, is shown in the following statement :— 


; 7 
Particulars. “Ne. Amouat. 


Particulars, No. 
et \ 
| oe 
Applications approved wait 9691 | 6,322,377 | Homes built... a «| 3,225 
Existing houses purchased ... 3,991 | 2,560,953 | | Under construction... -[ 208 
Mortgages discharged «920 613,071 | Arrangements pending, etc, 719 
Land purchased vee feres.) Old Ss | Assisted to complete wee 57 
oy 
z ae nee 


The sums paid as instalments of principal and interest to 30th June, 1924, 
amounted to £1,245,992, and arrears of instalments amounted to £40,046. 

The Commonwealth Government acquired a site adjacent to the Small 
‘Arms Factory at Lithgow, and erected thereon 100 cottages for housing 
employees engaged in the factory, to whom they were let at rentals ranging 
from 14s. 6d. to 23s. 8d. per week. Houses not required by the factory 
employees are occupied by other tenants. 


Parks, Recreation Reserves, anp Commons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for the pro- 
tection of shrubs, trees, ete., upon the land vested in them, and to regulate 
the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 

The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are placed by the Local Government Act, 1919, under the 
control of municipal and shire councils, whose authority extends over parks, 
children’s playgrounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, and publie gardens 
within their boundaries. The councils are empowered to preserve places 
of historical and scientific interest and natural scenery, and to provide 
buildings for public entertainments and refreshment-rooms, boats and boat- 
sheds, pavilions, etc., public baths, gymnasia, and musical entertainments. 
All the towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 

The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 647 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney. 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanie 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain, 
of 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 

7 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 552 
acres in extent, is situated on the outskirts of the city. It was reserved 
formerly for the water supply, but now it is used for recreation, the ground 
having been cleared, planted, and laid out with walks and drives. 

The suburban municipalities contain, including the Centennial Park, 
ahout 3,770 acres of public parks and reserves, or about 4 per cent. of their 
aggregate area. 

The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is nearly 51 acres. In their pre- 
paration the natural formation has been retained as far.as practicable, with 
the object of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. 

Outside the metropolitan area the National Park, situated about 16 miles 
south of Sydney, was dedicated in December, 1879. The total-area, with the 
additions made in 1880 and 1883, is 33,800 acres. The park surrounds the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly direction to- 
wards the mountainous district of Iawarra. It contains fine virgin forests 
with attractive scenery. 
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Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in: 
December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,300 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Several creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 

In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at. 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres), although 
outside the metropolis, is of historic interest. 

Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 

maintenance. Many of these commons have been made permanent, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

Particulars as to the areas reserved for parks.and recreation reserves and 
for temporary commons at 30th June, 1910, and in the last five years, are 
shown below. 


Ag at 30th June. | Sas did Tieoreation 
Permanent, Temporary. Reserves. 
acres. acres, , acres. 

1910 * 579,033 207,908 
1920 * 461,529 230,857 
1921 bss 467,554 228,169 
1922 37,445 455,221 | 229,416 
1923 37,485 | 442,177 231,950 
1924 | 83,040 426,761 - 237,934 


% Information not available. 


The area of permanent commons as at 30th June, 1924, was 33,040 ares 
including 4,259 acres in the Western Division. 


, 


gk, _ Pusric ENTertaINMENTS, | 4 
Theatres and Public Halls, ete. 


‘All buildings ip New South Wales, in which public meetings (excluding 
. meetings for religivus worship) or public entertainments are held, must be 
licensed under the Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908. A license maybe 
refused if proper provision is not made for public safety, health,, and .con- 
venience, or if the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public 
meeting or entertainment. Plans. of buildings intended to be used for 
theatres and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before 
erection is begun. Licenses are granted for a period of one. year, and 
premises are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal 
of a license may be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may, 
be deemed necessary are effected. 

As at 31st December, 1924, there were 2,286 buildings to which the pro- 
visions of the Act applied, sad they éohtatned seating accommodation for 
‘approximately 998,000 persons. The total amount of fees received for 
“Heenses during’1924 was ‘£3,971. _ 
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Kinematograph films are subject to censorship prior to exhibition in New 
South Wales, those imported from oversea countries being reviewed by the 
Commonwealth customs authorities, and those made in Australia by a 
State board, 


Horse-racing. 


Horse-racing, which includes pony-racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. 


The conduct of race meetings is regulated mainly by district associations, 
with which most of the racing clubs are affiliated, and a certain amount of 
Government control is exercised through the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. 
Racecourses must ke licensed annually, the minimum circumference of 
running grounds being fixed at 6 furlongs. The days on which races may 
be held are limited, and the number of licensed racecourses in the Metro- 
politan district, z.e., within 40 miles of the General Post Office, and in 
Newcastle district, may not exceed the number existing in 1906. 


If a racecourse is used for more than one class of racing—horse racing, 
pony racing, or trotting—a separate license must be obtained for each 
class. In 1924. the licensed racecourses numbered 452, and the licenses 
issued in respect thereto numbered 550. The maximum number of days 
on which it. was permissable to hold race meetings in the metropolitan dis- 
trict during 1924 was 165, and in the district of Newcastle 59 days. 


Betting’ or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports except 
horse, pony, and trotting races on licensed racecourses, and coursing on 
grounds approved by the Chief Secretary. Racing clubs may be required 
by the Colonial Treasurer to instal totalisators on their racecourses and te 
use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of betting taxes, bookmakers are required to 
use stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit bets. During the year 
ended 80th June, 1924, the number of betting tickets issued to bookmakers 
was 14,945,400, and approximately 700,000 credit ‘bets were recorded. The 
investments on totalisators during the same period amounted to £2,978,005. 
In the previous year 15,048,700 betting tickets were issued, 950,000 credit 
‘bets were recorded, and the totalisator investments amounted to £8,154,365. 
The amount of betting taxes is shown in the chapter relating to Publie 
Finance. 


oy 


Expenditure on Public Entertainments. 


_ A tax on public entertainments has been imposed by the Commonwealth 
Government since 1st January, 1917, and the records of the 'Taxation 
Department disclose interesting information regarding the expenditure of 

. the community in respect of such amusements. 


From ist December, 1919, to Ist October, 1992, the tax was charged on 
the payments for admission at the rate of 4d. for each 6d. or fraction 
thereof; but it was not charged on payments not exceeding 5d. for the 
admission of children under 16 years of age to places of continuous enter- 
tainment, 7.¢., those open for more than four hours on three or more days 
~ in the week, nor for admission to entertainments intended only for children 

if the charge was under 6d. Since 2nd October, 1922, the tax has not been 

chargeable on payments lower than 1s. Where payment for admission is 
made in the form of a lump sum as a subscription to a club or association, 
or for a season ticket, the tax is collected on the amount of the lump sum. 

Certain entertainments are exempt from the tax, e.g., if the proceeds are 
' devoted wholly to ae ilanthropie, religious, chenttable, Or educational 

purposes. . F Be 


Oo ibe ees: 
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The payments for admission to taxable entertainments during the year 
ended 30th June, 1921, amounted to £8,228,758, and with the tax, £270,788, . 
represented an average expenditure of £1 18s. 6d. per head of population. 
An amount of £2,123,707, with tax amounting to £190,651, was contributed 
by persons who paid less than 4s. for admission; £475,689 and: tax £39,141 
by those who paid 4s. and less than 10s.; and the corresponding amounts 
paid where the charge was 10s. and over were £629,362 and £40,996. The. 
tax collected in 1921-22 was £277,048, in 1922-23, £257,388, and in 1923-24, 
£249,010. 


Recuiation or Liquor Trave. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor was one of the first subjects of legislation 
after the establishment of civil government in New South Wales. The first 
Liquor Act, passed in 1825, introduced a system of licenses with the object of 
ensuring that the hotels would be kept by persons of good character, also 
for the purpose of taxation. Since that date the liquor laws of the State 
have been amended frequently, the trend of the legislation being towards 
greater restriction and closer regulation of the trade. 

The existing law is contained in the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent 
amendments. The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a 
license is prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted, viz., publican’s, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth, or stand, and railway refreshment 
room, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in smal! quantities; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer’s for the sale in larger quantities. . 

A ‘publican’s license authorises the licensee to sell liquor between. the 
hours 6 am. and 6 p.m. on the premises named in the license. Packet 
licenses authorise the master of the vessel named in the license to sell . 
liquor to passengers during the voyage. Packet licenses are not available 
on any vessel plying between places within the harbour of Port Jackson. 
‘Australian wine licenses authorise the licensee to sell. on the premises 
specified between the hours 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. wine, cider, or perry, the 
produce of fruit grown in Australasia, in quantities not exceeding 2 gallons 
and not containing a greater proportion than 35 per cent. of proof spirit. 
In granting an Australian wine license, the Court may impose the condi- | 
tion that the liquor shall not be consumed on the premises. Booth or 
stand licenses authorise the licensee to sell liquor at sports or any lawful 
place of public amusement for a period not exceeding seven days, but not 
to exceed, with renewals, a pericd of twenty-eight days. A spirit mer- 
chant’s license authorises the holder to sell liquor in quantities of not less 
than 2% gallons of the same kind. A brewer’s license authorises the licensee 
to carry on the trade of a brewer, and to sell the liquor he is authorised to 
make, in quantities of not less than two gallons of the same kind. If a 
person wishes to carry on the business of a brewer in addition to that of a 
spirit merchant he must take out both kinds of license. 

The licenses in respect cf railway refreshment rooms are issued under 
Executive authority, and the other licenses by Licensing Courts consti- 
tuted for the purpose. Prior to Ist July, 1924, a Licensing Court, consisting 
of three members, was appointed in each district. The Metropolitan Court 
was constituted by three stipendiary magistrates under the presidency of 
the chairman of the bench of. stipendiary magistrates. In the country 
districts the stipendiary or police magistrate usually presided. 

The Liquor Amendment Act of 1923 provided for the reconstitution as 
from 1st July, 1924, of the Licensing Courts and of the Licenses Reduction 
Board, whose functions are described on the next page. The practical 
effect of the reconstitution is that one tribunal controls all matters relating 
to the issue and reduction of licenses. Three persons, who were police or 
stipendiary magistrates, have been appointed to be licensing magistrates 
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to constitute the licensing court in each district throughout the Stateand to 
discharge the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board. One of the 
magistrates is chairman of the courts and of the board. The chairman 
and one other licensing magistrate form a quorum for the constitution of 
the Licensing. Court, and any two members may exercise all powers of the 
board. The licensing magistrates, with the approval of the Minister of 
Justice, may delegate power in respect of granting a license to any two of 
their number and a stipendiary or police magistrate, and may delegate 
minor functions to one or more of their number or to a stipendiary or 
police magistrate. 

Objections to the granting, renewal, transfer, or removal of licenses may 
be made to a licensing court by three or more residents of the district or 
by the police. Licenses may not be held by unmarried women. They may 
be granted to widows, and, under certain conditions, to married women, 
but an Australian wine license may not be issued to a woman other than 
the widow of a licensee. The hours of liquor trading in hotels, which since 
1881 had been from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m., were reduced in 1916, when the 
closing hour was fixed at 6 p.m. 

In’ recent years restrictions have been placed upon the number cf 
licenses. In 1905 it was enacted that the number of publicans’ and wine 
licenses should not exceed the number existing in each electorate as at Ist 
January, 1906, and the number of licensed clubs was limited to the number 
formed before Ist November, 1905, of which the licenses were in force on 
ist March, 1906. For many years prior to the passing of the amending Act 
questions relating to the granting of new publicans’ licenses and to the 
removal of existing licenses had been submitted at the municipal elections 
to the vote of ratepayers in the municipalities. But the Act of 1905. pro- 
vided that the local option vote should be taken in electorates at the general 
elections of members of the Legislative Assembly, all qualified voters being 
entitled to vote for the continuance or the reduction of the number of exist- 
ing licenses. or for the termination of all Heenses in the district. The 
Local Option vote was first taken in electorates in September, 1907, when 
there were in existence 3,023 hctels and 633 wine licenses. As the result 
of the Local Option vote in 1907 and in 1910 and 1928, orders were issued 
for the closing of 344 hotels, and for the termination of 58 wine Heenses. 

In 1916 the Local Option vote was suspended, and in 1919 another 
methed of regulating the number of licenses was introduced. Under the 
Liquor Amendment Act of that year and subsequent amendments in 1922 
and 1928, it is provided that no new publican’s or Australian wine license 
may be granted, except on the grounds of a permanent increase of popu- 
Jation and insufficiency of ‘existing licensed ‘premises to meet public 
requirements in the district, and then only on a petition signed by a 
majority of adult residents living within the radius of a mile from the 
premises for which a license is sought. 

Tf a petition for a new license has been rejected by “tlie licensing court, 
no petition for a license for any premises within a radius of a mile may be 
referred to the court until the expiration of three years unless there has 
been an abnormal increase in population in the area. 

‘A publican’s or Australian wine, or a spirit merchant’s license, may not 
be removed from one licensing district to another. The licensing court 
may allow such a license to be removed to other premises within a radius of 
one mile in the same licensing district, but in the Metropolitan and New- 
castle licensing districts a license may not be removed from one electorate 
to another. 

‘A Licenses Reduction Board was appointed under the Act of 1919 to 
reduce the number of publican’s licenses in any electorate where*the exist- 
ing licenses exceed the “statutory number,” which is proportionate to the 
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number of electors, viz.: In the nine electorates for which five members are 
returned to the Legislative Assembly, one license for each 250 of the first 
thousand electors on the electoral roll, and a further three for each subse- 
quent two thousand, and in the fifteen electorates for which three. members 
are returned, one license for each 250 of the first thousand electors, and a 
further one for each subsequent five hundred. 

The Board may not: reduce the publicans’ licenses in an electorate below : 
the statutory number nor by more than one-fourth of the number in force on 
ist January, 1920. The term of the Board’s operations was fixed in 1919 at_ 
three years; in December, 1922, it was extended for a further period of. 
three years, and in 1923, until the taking of a referendum on the question | 
of prohibition. In 1919 the Board was charged with the additional duty of 
reducing the Australian wine licenses in each electorate. The number of 
such reductions in an electorate may not exceed one-fourth of the number 
of wine licenses in force on Ist January, 1923, unless the Board considers 
that a greater reduction is necessary in the public interest. In determining 
the licenses which shall cease, the Board takes into consideration the con- 
venience of the public, the requirements of the several localities in the 
electorate, the class of accommodation provided, and the manner in whicli 
the business has been conducted. When deprived of their hotel licenses 
the holders, owners, lessees, ete., of the premises are entitled to compen-- 
sation as assesed by the Board. In the case of wine licenses, the licensees 
only are entitled to compensation... The funds for compensation are ob- 
tained by a levy on the amount spent by all licensees in purchasing sup- 
plies of liquor. For hotel licenses the levy is at the rate of 3 per cent., of 
which the licensee pays one-third and the owner two-thirds. For Australian 
wine licenses the rate is 1 per cent., but it may be mcreased to 2 per cent. 
if a lower rate does not yield an adequate sum. In cases where the owner’s 
share of the compensation exceeds one-third of the rent the Board is em- 
powered to refund him the amount of the excess. 

A. licensee deprived ef his license by the Board.is paid as compensation 
for each year of the unexpired term of his tenancy (up to three years), the 
average annual net profit during the preceding period of three years.:: 
Owners, lessees, etc., of hotel premises receive compensation based on the 
amount iby which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awarded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 

On 1st January, 1920, the number of pu’blican’s licenses in existence was 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the 
statutory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. During 1923 the number of electors so increased 
in two of the electorates that they were practically removed from the 
‘Board’s jurisdiction. 

During the period of five years ended December, 1924, the Board de- 
prived 240 hotels of licenses and accepted the surrender of 56 licenses. 
Sixty-nine of the hotels were situated in Sydney and suburbs, 23 in the 
electoral district of Newcastle, and 204 in other country districts. The 
eompensation awarded in respect of 295 licenses amounted to £452,825, 
which was distributed as follows :—Licensees, £128,970; owners (including 
those who were also licensecs), £312,930; lessces,. £10,525; and sub-lessees, 
£400. Compensation has not been claimed in respect of one hotel in Sydney. 
The compensation fees collected by the Board during the period were 
£1,011,344, of which £204,010 were collected in 1924. In addition to the hotel 
licenses terminated or ordered to close by the action of the Licenses Reduc- 
tion Board, 59 licenses were terminated during the five years 1920-24 by 
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reason of expiration, cancellation, surrender to the Licensing Courts, ete., 
and 9 new licenses were granted during the period. The number of hotel 
licenses in existence at 31st December, 1924, was 2,193. 


On Ist January, 1923, there were 441 Australian wine licenses, of which > 
220 were in the metropolitan electoral districts. During the two years 1923 
and 1924, the Board deprived 56 licensees of wine licenses and accepted the 
surrender of one license. Compensation in respect of the 57 licenses 
amounted to £49,600. 


Six wine licenses terminated by reason of expiration, cancellation, ete., 
and 1 new license was granted since 1st January, 1923. The number in 
existence at the end of 1924 was 379. 


The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
various years since 1901 is shown below:—- 


License. | 201. | 1900. 1911. | 1916, 1921. 1923, 
| . | 
Publicans’ ... a's Bea ww} 8,151 3,055 2,775 2,617 2,488 2,257 
Additional Bar ... wee roe Eat see 118 132 153 158 
Clud ses sis Ses Pe abe 80 76 76 78 79 
Railway Refreshment... tas 22 Q4 24 ri 29 30 
Booth or Stand... aT of 1,787 2,014 1,829 1,816 2,337 2,385 
Packet ie Ses eas ows 20 25 24 2) 13 7 
Australian Wine, Cider, Perry...) 675 647 | 532 487 450 423 
Spirit Merchants’... is Ke 225 207 198 193 244 255 
Brewers’... i we os 53 40 39 24 \7 16 
| 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 
40 members, and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of these 
licenses the annual fees are assessed by the Licenses Reduction Board at 
the rate of 2 per cent. of the amount spent by the licensees in the purchase 
of liquor during the preceding calendar year, except that spirit merchants . 
do not pay on the liquor sold by them to persons licensed to sell liquer, and 
they pay a minimum fee of £30 in the metropolitan. district and £20 else- 
where. Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and £25 
in other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary 
permits granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, fees are charged at the rate of £2 for each period up to 
seven days. The Liquor Act of 1922 prescribes that all licenses, except booth 
and stand, must be renewed on ist July of each year. Previously they 
were current for the term of one year from the date on which they were 
granted. The fees for licenses in respect of railway refreshment rooms are 
charged at the same rates as those for publican’s licenses. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. Since September, 1916, it has 
been the practice in the metropolitan police district to release such persons 
before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the usual penalty 
imposed. IY they do not appear for trial the deposits are forfeited, and 
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further action is not taken. During the year 1923 the number of persons 
charged with drunkenness was 33,118, of which 2,539 females. In the 
cases of 1385 males and 45 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 
20,351 males and 1,625 females were convicted after trial by the Courts, 
and 19,093 males and 869 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited 
their bail. The following statement shows the number of convictions for 
drunkenness, including the cases in which bail was forfeited during each 
‘of the five years, 1919-1923 :-— 


Convictions. Bail Forfeited. Total Cases. Cases 

per 1,060 

Year. | ; of mean 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. | Males. | Females.| Total. Le ci 

! ! 
1919 —) 11,820 1,289 5,923 514 | 17,743 | 1,803 | 19,546 9-77 
1920 14,527 1,554 9,029 733 | 23,556 | 2,287 | 25,843 12°49 
1921 18,525 1,172 | 8,233 772 | 26,758 | 1,944 | 28,702 13-61 
1922 19,384 1,327) 9,050 | 962) 28,434} 2,289) 30,723 14-28 
1923 20,351 1,625 { 10,093 869 | 30,444 2,494 | 32,9388 | 15-02 
t 


From the statement it is apparent that the number of convictions for 
drunkenness amongst men was much lower in 1919 than in later years. At 
that time, however, a considerable number of men undergoing military 
‘service were exempt from the juridiction of the civil courts in regard to. 
such offences. 


Particulars relating to the treatment of inebriates are shown in the chapter 
¥elating to Prison Services. 


Consumption of Intoxicants. 


It is estimated that the consumption of intoxicating liquors in New: South: 
Wales during the year ended June, 1924, was as follows :—Spirits, 1,072,900 
proof gallons; beer, 23,873,600 gallons; and wine, 1,363,600 gallons. The 
quantity of beer and of -wine was less than in the previous year by 427,800 
gallons and 19,000 gallons respectively, but the quantity of spirits was. 
greater by 106,600 gallons. 


The figures show the proof alcoholic contents of the beverages sold as 
spirits, and the actual quantities would be at least 25 per cent. greater. 
Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal to that of pure ethyl alcohol 
compounded with distilled water so that: the resultant mixture at a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. Fahrenheit has a specific gravity of 091976 as compared 
with that of distilled water at the same temperature. Whisky and brandy 
of the best. quality are retailed usually at about 23°5 per cent. under proof, 
and gin and rum at about 80 per cent. under proof. The standards under 
the Pure Food, Act are whisky and brandy 25 per cent. under proof, gin and 
rum 35 per cent. under proof. 


The natural. strength of Australian wines is from 26 per cent. to 28 per 
cent. of proof spirit. ‘The strength of wines offered for sale is 35 per cent. 
of proof spirit in the case of fortified wines, e.g., port, claret, sherry; and 
from 20 to 24 per cent. in the case of dry wines, such as hock, chablis. 

72971 —0 
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(The cousumption of spirits, Australian and imported, in various years 
since 1901 is estimated to have been as follows :— 


Aggregate Consumption of Spirits. Per Head of Population. 

Year. j a 
Australian. Foreign. Total, Australian. Foreign. Total. 

| proof gallons, | proof gallons. | proof gallons. |proof gallons,|proof gallons, |proof gallons. 
1901 | 12,400 1,233,300 1,245,700 01 89 90 
2906 132,900 1,030,700 1,163,600 “09 “69 78 
1911 "194,300 1,337,800 1,532,100 12 ‘80 92 
1913 285,600 1,449,300 1,734,900 16 “79 “95 
1916-17 433,500 849,700 1,283,200 23 45 68 
1917-18 420,400 669,000 1,089,400 22 35 ‘BT 
1918-19 290,700 451,700 742,400 15 “23 38 
1919-20 482,600 554,900 1,037,500 “24 ‘27 5) & 
1920-21 451,100 456,500 907,600 22 “21 43 
1921-22 391,600 . 513,400 905,000 "19 24 43 
1922-23 407,500 558,800 966,300 19. “25 “44 
1923-24 | 456,800 616,100 | 1,072,900 721 "28 “49 

{ 


The consumption of spirits, which had been increasing slowly for five or 
six years, decreased by 60 per cent. during the five years following the out- 
break of the war. In 1918-19 the decrease amounted to one-third, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In the following year there was a decided 
increase, and the ‘consumption per head rose almost to the level of 1917-18. 
‘Then it declined by 16 per cent. to -43 proof gallon per head. In 1922-23 the 
consumption per head was about the same as in the preceding two years, 
though more foreign and less Australian spirits were consumed. In 1923-24 
there was an increase of over 10 per cent. 

The consumption of beer as estimated for 1901 and schasduent years is 
shown below :— 


Quantity of Beer consumed. Per Head of Population. 
Year. 
Australian, Imported. Total. Australian. | Imported. Total. 
L 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
~ 1901 13,118,300 | 1,757,900 |. 14,876,200 9°60 1:28 10°88 
1906 12,716,800 812,400 13,529,200 8:56 Bas) 911 
191i 18,332,900 | 1,200,100 | 19,533,000 11-01 72 11°73 
1913 22,973,400 | 1,338,000 | 24,311,400 12°62 “74 13°36 
1916-17 | 21,159,200 204,000 | 21,363,200 1117 VV 11:28 
1917-18 | 21,978,500 88,600 | 22,067,100 11°43 “04 11°47 
1918-19 | 23,923,000 53,160 | 23,976,100 12°10 -03 12-18 
1919-20 | 26,724,100 92,000 26,816,160 13-11 05 13:16 
1920-21 25, 163,500 129,800 25,293,300 12:04 “06 12:10 
1921-22 | 24,412,000 54,000 24,466,000 11°47 03 11:50 
1922-23 | 24,192,600 108,800 24,301,400 11:13 05 11°18 
1923-24 23,758,500 | 115,100 23,873,600 10°75 ‘05 10°80 


The consumption of beer per head increased considerably between 1901 
and 1913, but after the commencement of the war it decreased. After 1918 
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it rose for a few years, until in 1919-20 it was almost equal to that of 1913. 


it has since decreased by 11 per cent. 
brewed in Australia. 


Nearly all the beer consumed is 


The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards, less than 2 per cent. being imported. 


Consumption of Wine. 


Year. Aggregate. Per Inkabitant. 
Australian, Foreign. Total. Australian. | Foreign. | potal. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons, 
1901 700,000 94,000 794,000 “51 ‘07 58 
1906 916,600 | 39,400 956,000 62 "02 “64 
1911 908,700 | 57,900 966,600 55 03 “58 
1913 $27,800 | 58,500 986,300 ‘51 03 54 
1916-17 764,500 | “30,300 794,800 40 02 “42, 
1917-18 839,500 22,000 861,500 “4d “01 “45 
1918-19 895,700 15,900 911,600 “45 ‘01 “46 
1919-20 | 1,321,100 | 33,200 | 1,354,300 65 ‘01 66 
1920-21 | 1,480,100 21,500 | 1,501,600 71 “01 “72 
1921-22 | 1,312,500 22,600 1,335,100 62 “Ol “63 
1922-23 | 1,358,600 24,000 | 1,382,600 63 “01 64 
1923-24 | 1,335,700 27,900 | 1,363,600 61 ‘01 62 


Though the consumption of wine per head of population has declined 
since the year 1920-21, the average is higher than in 1913. The quantity of 
Australian wine consumed in 1923-24 was higher by 50 per cent. than it 
was five years ago. 

The following statement shows the consumption per head of intoxicating 
liquors in various countries at the latest date for which the information is 


available :— . 
Country, Spirits. Wine. Beer. 
ge,lons. gallons, | gallons. 
New South Wales 1923-24 “49 62 10°80 
South Australia ... 1923-24 "39 75 9°88 
Western Australia we 1923-24 44 1-08 13°25 
Tasmania .., 1923-24 28 18 6-58 
Australia .., 1922-93 39 «| «+50 11-30 
New Zealand 1923 ‘47 | 12 9°79 
United Kingdom... 1922 “39 32 17°50 
Canada . ... 1922-23 22 04 4:03 
United States 1922 7 09 77 
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The Drink Bill. 


‘The amount of money expended on intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1924, is estimated to have been: 
£11,349,000, or £5 2s. 8d. per head. The annual drink bill, as estimated for 
various years since 1901, is shown below :— 


Drink Bill. : Drink Bill. 
Year. = |~ . j Year, 


\ 
Per Head of 4 Per Head of 
Total. Population. Total. Population. 


£ £s. d £ £s. d. 
1901 | 5,000,000 | 313 2 | 1918-19 | 7,275,000 | 314 0 
0 


1906 | 4,569,000 3.9 | 1919-20 | 10,251,060 | 5 0 


wT 


1911 | 5,962,000 | 311 7 1920-21 |) 11,034,000 | 5° 5 7 
1913 | 7,001,000 | 31611 || 1921-22 |'10,671,000 | 5 0 2 
1916-17} 6,667,000 | 310 5 || 1922-23 711,054,000} 5°19 

ey 


1917-18) 7,223,000 | 315 1 |) 1923-24 } 17,349,000 | 


Oe 
a) 


‘Between 1913 (the year before the commencement’ of the war)‘and 1916-17 
the prices of intoxicants increased, and the consumption decreased in each 
year until in 1916-17 the decreased consumption’ offset’ the increased prices 
and caused a reduction in the total drink bill. . "2 


During 1917-18 and 1918-19 prices continued to rise, aaa ith a. slight 
inerease in the average consumption of beer and wine the aggregate expendi- 
ture on intoxicants increased. The imposition-of a new tar#ff in March, 
1920, caused a further rise in prices, but there was a noticeable increase in 
the consumption of all kinds of intoxicants, and‘the drink bill rose by néarly 
£3,000,000 in 1919-20. But it shotld not be assumed that the average con- 
sumption was abnormally thigh, as it was somewhat: less than in 1913. In. 
1920-21 there was a further increase in the drink bill; but it was due entirely 
to higher prices, as there was a substantial decline:in: the quantity of in-. 
toxicants consumed. In the following years prices were about the same 
as in 1920-21. The decline of 5s.-5d. in: the bHl:in 1921-22 was due to 
diminished consumption, and the subsequent rise of 2s: 6d. was caused | 
mainly by an increase in the consumption of spirits. ; 


The ‘drink bill of the United Kingdom in 1913 was estimated at 
£166,000,000, or £3 12s, per head. In 1920 it had increased to £469,700,000, 
or £10 per head, notwithstanding a decline of about 24 per cent. in the 
consumption measured in terms 6f.absolute alcohol. Subsequently a marked 
decrease occurred, and the estimated expenditure in. 1923 was £316,000,000, 
or about £7 5s. per head. ee 1 


_-ConsuMPTION OF TOBACCO. | 


Under an Act passed in 1884 in connection with the imposition of an 
excise tax, of which most of the provisions have been. superseded by Federal 
legislation, persons who sell tobacco in: New South Wales are required to 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is charged. The number of 
Heenses issued in 1923 was 19,891. The sale of tobacco to juveniles under 
the age of 16 years is wrohibited: : ; 
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The quantity of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


i Total Consumption (000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 


Year, ) | me See 

Tobacco. | Cigars. (Cigarettes.; Total. | Tobacco. | Cigars. eaves Total. 
. , Ib. Tb. Tb. ib. | 1b. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1901 2,977 215 368 3,560 218 | “15 ‘27 + 2°60 
1906 3,603 . 203. 569 4,365 2°43 13 38 | 2:94 
1911 . 8,827 271 1,076 5,174 2°30 ee ti) 65 311. 
1913 , 3,853 306 1,413 §,572 211 “17 “78 3-06 
1916-17 4,098 263 1,z83 5,644 2°16 140 68 | ° 2-98 
1917-18 4,208 244 ¥ 1,318 | 5,770 2°19 “913 C7 68 3°00 | 
1918-19 3,918 252 1,484 |. 5,654 1°99 "93 76 2°88 
1919-20 4,638 299 1,937 |. 6,867 2°28 “14 "95 3°37 
1920-21 4,370 273 1,958 6,691 2°09 13] “Ot 3a l6 
1921-22 5,039 242 1,855 7,146 2°37 “+42 87 3°36 
1922-23 |. 4,950 234 |.3,713 |, 6,897 2°28 10 1 “79 3°17 
1922-23 5,319 204 1,814 | 7,337 2°41 09 | © 82 3°32 


The quantity of tobacco (ineluding cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1923-24 was 7,337,000 Ib., which represents an average of 3°32 lb. per head 
of population. The annual consumption per head during the last three 
years was 6 per cent. higher than in the three years 1911-138, and it is 
estimated that the expenditure on tobacco. in 1923-24 amounted to. 
£5,444,000, or £2 9s. 3d. per head of population, as compared with £2,858,000, 
or £1 lis. 5d. per head in 1913. 


As regards the description of tobaceo used, the proportion of cigarettes 
advanced during the period under-review from 10 to 25 per cent., and the 
Droporsicn of ordinary tobacco declined from 84 to 72 per. cent. 


Of the total tobacco consumed in 1923-24, about 93 per cent. was manu- 

: factured i in Australia, principally from imported leaf, viz., ordinary tobaceo 

93 per cent. made in Australia, cigarettes 94 per cent., and cigars 78 per 

cent. The proportions made in Australia in 1911 were $5 per cent., 94 per 
cent., and 46 per cent. respectively. 


Licenses For Various Occupations. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a.certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which 
bring them into contact with the general public, or which are carried on 
under special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand dealers, fishermen, and 
persons who sell tobacco: conduct ‘billiard and bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. Since: the beginning of the year 1921 gun-dealers and 
persons having possession of guns and firearms are required to take out 
licenses. Special gun licenses are issued to those who desire to use guns 
for the sole purpose of destroying noxious animals. . A separate gun license 
must be obtained in respect of each weapon. A gun-license may not be 
issued to a person under 16 years of age. © ee: 


Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and Dis- 
trict, the annual fee for a general license being £15, and for a district £2. 
General licenses are available for all parts of the State.- District licenses 
only cover the police district for which they are issued, but they are not 
issued for the Metropolitan district. Sales by auction are illegal after 
sunset or before sunrise, except in: the Municipality of Albury, where, 
under the Auctioneers’ Licensing (Amendment) Act, 1915, wool may be 
put up to sale or sold after sunset. 
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For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest charged. 


‘The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the six years 
1918-1923 :— 


Occupation. ~ 1918, 1919, | 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


Auctioneers —General ase he 344. 344 391 $91 349 | 457 


District... ..| 1,909 1,995 | 2,200 2,182 1,995 2,258 
Billiard... evs _ oe 785 763 815 781 796 881 
Tobacco... wu ase ws | 18,308 | 14,141 | 14,391 | 15,488 ) 18,378 | 19,891 
Pawnbrokets a ste oe 100 102 95 102 105 99 
Hawkers and Pedlars |... ...| 1,224 | 1,479 | 1,440] 1,951 | 2,610| 2,779 
Collectors ... ase wes| 2,354 2,207 | 2,126 | 2,136 1,801 1,798 
Second-hand Dealers... e| 1,216 | 1,247 | 1,421 1,475 | 1,836 | 1,297 
Stage Carriage... oe oo 153 212 139 123 126 |. 335 
Sunday Trading ... ose .{| 5,825 6,014 |} 6,381 6,985 | 7,582 8,621 
Fishermen eee eel 8,062 | 3,164 | 3,388] 3,524) 3,385 | 3,077 
Fishing Boats... Se ..| 1,663!) 1,703] 1,816 | 1,863] 1,761 | 1,652 
Oyster Vendors ... Ra 306 932 240 238 252 290 


Gun Licenses (ordinary) . een’ jes Ae, oe | 64,682 | 57,613 | 40,399 
45 (epesial) os eva 36,961 | 34,650 | 29,785 
Gun Dealers me tu 684 604 542 


The number of tobacco licenses as stated for each year from 1918 to 


1921 is exclusive of those issued at the State Treasury, which numbered 
2,247 in 1922. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. . “E 


In New South Wales women have had the right to exercise the franchise 
since 1902, and, in 1918 it was provided that sex should not disqualify any 
person from acting as member of the Legislative Assembly, as member of 
a council of any shire or municipality, as judge, magistrate, barrister, 

_ solicitor, or conveyancer. Women have contested elections, and one was 

elected in 1925. A number of women have been appointed justices of the 
peace, and some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. 
Women may not act on juries. They are eligible for all degrees at the 
University of Sydney, but are not ordained as ministers of religion. 
' The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated specially 
by the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which limits the continuous employ- 
ment of women to five hours, restricts the amount of work they may do in 
excess of forty-eight hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., and 
limits the employment of girls under 18 years of age. The minimum wage 
for any employee in a factory or shop is fixed at 4s. per week. Many trade 
unions have women members. <A separate living wage for women employees 
is determined after special inquiry by the Board of Trade, but a definite 
principle of equality or difference between the pay of women and men is 
not observed in the industrial awards and agreements. 

A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 25 years. The consent of a parent or guar- 
dian is necessary to validate the marriage of minors. ‘The wife of a 
British subject is deemed to be a British subject throughout Australia. 
Under the Married Women’s Property Act, 1901, a married woman is 
capable of holding, acquiring, or disposing of any real or personal property 
as her separate property in the same manner as if she were a femme sole. 
Her property is not liable for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any 
occupation apart from her husband’s are her own. <A wife, however, has 
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no legal share of her husband’s income, nor in any property acquired by 
their joint efforts after marriage, but a husband is liable for all necessary 
expenses of his wife and children. ' 


: RELIGIONS. 3 


In. New South Wales there is no established church, and. freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. 

The number of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 
census records, is shown in the following statement :— 


Number of Persons. Proportion per cent. 


Religion. 


1901, | 1911, | 1921. 1901. | 1911, 1921. 


Christian— 
Church of England ... ...| 623,131 | 734,000 |1,027,30] | 46-58 | 45-46 | 49-60 
Roman Catholic «| 347,286 | 412,013 | 502,815 | 25-96 | 25-54 | 24-27 


Methodist wax wae «..| 137,638 |. 151,274 | 181,977 | 10-29 9°37 8-79 
Presbyterian . ane .--| 182,617 | 182,911 | 219,932! 9-91 | 11-33 | 10-62 
Congregational wee a| 24,834 22,655 22,235 | 1-86 1-40 1-07 
Baptist eee aes wel 15,441 20,679 24,722 1:15 1-28 1-19 
Lutheran wae on bes 7,387 7,087 5,031 | “55° 44 124 
Unitarian aes wee ot 770 844 622: -06 05 03 


a 
w 


Salvation Army ats ae} 9,585 7,413 9,490 | “46 46 
Other Christians eee ced 14,812 55,453 49,072 1-10 3:44 2°37 


Total Christians «+-/1,318,501 |1,594,329 2,043,197 | 98-18 | 98-77 | 98-64 


Others— - 


Jew, Hebrew . we 6,447 7,660 10,150 48 ‘47 |. -49 
Buddhist, Confucian, Moham- 

medan, etc. ah 8,035 5,113 4,472 60 32> +22 
Tndefinite—No Religion see 9,829 7,163 13,572 -74 “44 pics 
Object to state tos «+ 13,068 21,986 12,946 eas Pn eae 
Unspecified... re 3,966 10,483 16,034 oc 238 aie 


Total, New South Wales)1,354,846 (1,646,734 |2,100,371 100 1007; 100 
| : 


In the table the persons returned as Catholic (undefined) have been 
included with “Roman Catholic,” the number in 1921 being 20,240, -and 
in 1911, 36,622. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


‘The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been administered iby the Commonwealth Government since Ist March, 
1901. Previously the services in each State of the Commonwealth were 
organised separately under the various State Governments, and a variety of 
rates, charges, and other conditions were in operation. Since the amalga- 
mation a large measure of uniformity has been introduced. The services 
are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent salaried 
officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each State. 

Postal Services. 

Post offices have been established throughout the State, even in lotalities 
where there are few residents. If the volume of business does not warrant 
the establishment of a full service, receiving offices are opened for the 
collection of mail matter for conveyance to and from the nearest: post : 
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office. The transport of mails in outlying districts has been expedited 
considerably in recent years by reason of an extended use of motor traction, 
and aerial services are being established. The number of inland mail 
services in operation in New South Wales in 1928-24 was 2,027. The cost 
of road services amounted to £288,353, and of railway services to £122,346. 


Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements 
made between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. 
Seme of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are sub- 
sidised by the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives 
£130,000 per annum for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are 

- conveyed along other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at 
least once a fortnight to Europe, via Suez, and there is regular communi- 
eation with America and with Eastern ports. 


The number of post offices and the volume of postal business in New 
South Wales in various years since 1901 are shown below. Inland postal 
articles are counted once only :— 


Postal Articles carried (000 omitted). 
Post Receiving | \ ‘asics 
Year. Offices. | Offices. Poe bi e Per Head of 
Registered Newspapers.| Packets. Parcels. | Population. 
Articles. 
1901 1,684 524 82,783 | 52,318 14,480 : 736 | - 109-9 
1911 1,948 542 189,656 71,619 36,283 1,749 179-7 
1915-16 2,074 566 219,526 72,067 33,343 2,538 172-9 
1916-17 2,040 548 2595186 68,547 28,231 2,906 189-4 
1917-18 2,031 548 255,177 | 62,321 |- 24,844 2,923 179-5 
1918-19 2,037 562 240,591 63,368 22,887 | 2,977 167-7 
1919-20 2,034 559 256,062 | 61,408 20,038 2,951 167-0 
1920-21 2,031 578 262,026 | 63,261 20,932 3,607 167-4 
1921-22 2,032 556 240,088 66,381 21,043 3,908 155-7 
1922-23 2,040 559 254,196 66,647 30,296 4,273 163:6 
1923-24 2,059 584 270,315 71,800 47,240 4,495 178°2 


During the year 1923-24 the average number of postal articles per head 
of population was as follows:—Letters, etc., 122; newspapers, 82; and 
packets and parcels, 23. The mail matter carried in 1923-24 included the 
following articles despatched to or received from countries outside Aus- 
tralia, viz., letters, postcards, and registered articles, 27,017,000; news- 
papers, 8,077,000; packets, 2,976,000; and parcels, 253,000. The total num- 
ber of registered. articles | was 2,531, 000, of which 358, 000 were to or from 
other countries. 


The postage rates were reduced as from Ist October, 1923, and there 
was a marked increase in the number of letters, etc., during the year, 1923- 
1924. 


Mainly for the convenience of people who reside at a distance from the 
trading centres, a system of value-payable parcel post has been established. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth par- 
cels or letters sént in execution or orders, and collects from the addressees 
on behalf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also 
to registered articles transmitted to or from Papua. During the year 
ended 30th June, 1924, the number of such. parcels posted in New South 
Wales was 165,360, and the value collected was £277,084, the revenue, in- 
cluding postage, commission on vane, registration, and money-order com- 
mission being £23,026, 
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Telegraphs and Cables. ‘ 


The telegraph sys stem embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has ‘been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. Cable com- 
munication with Europe and other countries is supplied by four main 
routes—one cable Jands in Durban (South Africa), one in Bamfield 
(Canada), and two in Banjoewangie (Java). Lines have been laid also 
between the Australian mainland and Tasmania, New Zealand, and New 
Caledonia. The Pacific cable between Australia and Canada is maintained 
by the Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, ane 

‘Australia. * 

For cable messages to Great Britain, the ordinary rate is 3s. per aor E 
but messages may be transmitted via Pacific cable to Canada, and thence 
by wireless for 2s. 10d. per word. Deferred cablegrams written in plain 
language and subject to a delay not exceeding twenty-four hours may be 
exchanged at. half the ordinary rates with Great Britain and with a number 
of other British and foreign countries. Week-end cable letters may be 
transmitted between Australia and the United Kingdom and British North 
‘America, the rate to and from Great Britain being 15s. for twenty words 
and 9d. for each additional word. Special conditions, with cheap rates, 
have been arranged for the transmission of press messages by telegraph |: 
or. cable. 

The following table gives particulars relating to the telegraph business 
transacted in New South Wales since 1901 :— 


Telegrams (including Cablegrams). 


Year. Telegraph Transmitted Revenue 


Stations. and delivered In - ‘ieiey Received. 
(Inland Transit. . 
counted once). 


£ 
1901 978 | 3,275,197 174,118 | 3,449,315 | 186,135 


1911 1,406 | 5,505,935 | 413,777 | 5,919,712 | 253,398 
1915-16 | 2,107 | 6,402,092 | 624,992 | 7,027,084 | 331,924 
1916-17 | 2,231 | 6,491,354 | 661,559 | 7,152,913 | 350,581 
1917-18 | 2,237 | 6,870,263 | 728,154 | 7,598,417 | 386,919 


1918-19 2,252 | 7,183,234 753,219 | 7,936,453. | 416,427 
1919-20 2,247 |. 8,283,993 760,105 | 9,044,098 | 455,014 : 
1920-21 2,252 | 7,851,429 734,406 | 8,585,835 | 489,805 
1921-22 2,324 | 7,381,205 734,377 | 8,115,582 | 500,116 
1922-23 | 2,411 | 7,384,616 754,285 |. 8,138,901 | 513,954 
1923-24 | 2,588 | 7,790,284 816,742 | 8,607,026 | 512,382 


Excluding the messages in transit, the telegrams in 1923-24 represented 
3:5 per head of population. The number of inland telegrams was 4,327,372, 
the interstate messages received and despatched numbered 2,909,262, and 
the cablegrams 553,650. Messages to and from Tasmania are classified as 
interstate telegrams and not as cablegrams. ae 
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Further particulars regarding the cable business transacted in New South 
Wales during the last five years are shown below. Messages in transit are 
8 y ) 
not included :— 


i Cable Messages. Amount Collected. 
Year. pre [a Portion due t 
Sent from New Recelvedin New] otal, | Commonveealth 
£ £ 
1919-20 250,260 277,879 875,280 76,117 
1920-21 | 249,705 . 263,482 697,892 62,461 
1921-22 252,815 269,188 | 697,063 62,248 
1922-23 272,989 | 282,953 687,834 65,270 
1923-24 275,847 277,803 675,953 63,918 


1 


are -  (Wirevess TELEGRAPHY. 

‘A chain of stations has been erected around the coast of Australia and in 
the Pacific Islands under the control of the Commonwealth to give wireless 
communication with shipping. Three of the stations, including the Sydney 
station, are capable of long distance communication. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred, under an agreement with the 
Federal (Government, to the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which- the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. The company, 
undertook to erect in’ Australia a high-power station capable of direct com- 
munication. with Great Britain, to arrange for suitable corresponding 
stations in ‘Great ‘Britain and Canada, and to provide a system of feeder 
stations for communication between the main high-power stations and the 
capital cities of Australia and shipping round the coast. Subsequently it 
was found: necessary to modify the agreement, as the British Government 
refused to allow a commercial wireless station to be erected in the United 
Kingdom. - Under an amended agreement, ratified by the Wireless Agree- 
ment Act of 1924, the company has been relieved of its obligations in 
respect of the high-power stations and has undertaken to erect in Australia 
a station to be operated under the beam system for communication with 
similar stations in Great Britain and (Canada. The British Government has 
undertaken to erect a station in England and a station is being erected in 
Canada. 


Private installations for wireless communication and for broadcasting 
may be operated under license, but they are not permitted to engage in 
commercial traffic unless authorised to do so. The wireless licenses issued 
in New South Wales during the year ended 30th June, 1924, numbered 
4,089, viz., coast 1, ship 18, broadeasting 2, broadcast listeners 1,187, experi- 
mental 2,861, and portable 20. There was a marked expansion in regard to 
wireless telegraphy during the following year, and the number of licenses in 
New South Wales as at 20th May, 1925, was 33,964. 


For wireless telegrams between telegraph offices in. New South Wales and 
an Australian ship the charge is 6d. per word, and other ships 11d. per word. 
Messages are transmitted between Australian radio stations at the rate of 
2s. 8d. for sixteen words and 2d. per additional word. 6 ny 
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TELEPHONES, 


- The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880. Exchanges have 
since been provided in many other centres, and the system has been installed 
in a darge number of country districts. In the Metropolitan district a 
_ number of automatic exchanges are in operation. ‘Trunk lines serve a 
wide area of the State, and a line between Sydney and Melbourne was 
brought into use in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane in 1924. 

The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in al 
South Wales since 1901 :— 


_ Year Ghia Tne Public juseneents 
: | Connected. | Telephones. | “connected. 
1901 48 9,864 72 13,778 
1911 268 34,551 722 43,632 
1915-16 705 | 51,903 1,317 66,532 
1916-17 "65 57,553 1,421 70,058 
1917-18 825 62,123 1,521 78,886 
1918-19 | - 853 65,734 1,558 84,118 
1919-20 873 70,700 1,606 §1,117 
1920-21 921 74,490 1,693 96,710 . 
1921-22 960 80,042 1,787 | 104,108 
1922-23 | 1,026 87,352 1,815 | 113,645 
1923-24 | 1,085 97,310 1,945 | 125,995 
| 


The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in respect of exchanges, where the number of subscribers lines dces not 
exceed 300, to £5 where there are over 4,000 lines. For each effective 
outward call a charge of 14d. is made unless the number of lines connected 
with the exchange does not exceed 600, when the charge is 1d. per call. 


Fryanciat Resutts or Posran SErvicks. 
Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the post office in New South Wales during the year ended 30th 
June, 1924, are shown below :— 


FV oy : Interest _ 
Branch, Earnings. iteoenaad Surplus. capital. Proitt, 
t 

£ £ £ £ | £ 
Postal. see ase, wee 1,911,292 | 1,695,732 | 215,560 | 44,251 171,309 
Telegraph ww wee 544,439 | 530,124 | 14,315 | 40,809 | (732,584 
Telephone ou, ase wes 1,290,972 | 1,089,221 | 201,751 | 249,661 | (—)47,920 
Total, All Branches...! 3,746,703 | 3,315,077 | 431,626 | 340,811 £0,815 


(—) denotes loss. 


8Q2 


The postal services in- the whole Commonwealth, as well as in New .- 
South Wales, have earned a substantial surplus over expenses during each 
of the last five years, and there was a marked increase in the net profit as a 


result of higher charges introduced in 1920. 


A comparative statement of the financial results for the whole Common- 


wealth is shown in the following statement :— 
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ended ne sune.|  Eamings. me: Surplus, 7 Net Profit. 
£ £ | £ £ £ 

1920 6,732,096 5,633,752 1,098,344 610,390 487,954 

1924 8,511,494 6,724,543 1,786,951 643,183 1,143,768 

1922 9,347,656 | 7,103,536 2,244,120 703,039 1,541,081 

1923 9,898,158 7,651,864 | 2,246,294 780,235 | 1,466,059 

1924 9,724,801 | 8,448,777 1,276,024 911,672 364,352 


——— 


The accounts are exclusive of the figures relating to wireless telegraphy. | 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


New Souto Wares cannot yet be considered an important manufactur- 
ing country; nevertheless, its secondary industries are growing rapidly 
in importance. More than £79,000,000 have been invested in land, 
buildings, plant, ete., and employment is given to 159,000 persons. Most 
of the industries are concerned with the manufacture of articles required 
to house, feed, and clothe the community. Of manufacture for export, in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, there is very little, except of food 
commodities, leather, wool-tops, and small quantities of boots and shoes, 
tobacco, rubber goods, and metals. 


The following table is a summary of the important facts relating to the 
establishments in New South Wales which came within the definition of a 
factory and furnished returng in 1901, 1911, and in the two years ended 
30th June, 1991 and 1924. 


— 


Particulars. 1901.* 1911, 1920-21. | 1923-94. 

Number of Establishments... si 3,367 5,039 5,837 7,321 
Male ... 54,556 82,083 112,187| 121,845 

Number of Employees ...4 Female 11,674 26,541 32,824 | 37,829 
Total ... 66,230 | 108,624 145,011; 159,674 
é : Male £ + 8,917,583 | 22,766,216 | 26,166,890 
ee Ne eens { Fema £} | _1,130,079 | 2)852,375 | 3,606,104 
ployees. Total £} 4,952,000 | 10,047,662 | 25,618,591 | 29,772,994 


Capital invested in Land, Buildings, 
and Fixtures (owned and rented) £/ 7,838,628 | 13,140,207 | 28,428,917 37,979, 192 


Value of Plant and Machinery... £} 5,860,725 | 12,510,600 | 31,115,444 | 41,141,890 
Machinery—Average Horse-power in 
use ae h.p. 44,265 127,547 208,463 243,143 


Value of Materials and Fuel used £) 15,637,611 | 34,913,564 | 94,713,249 | 90,€98,444 
Value added to Raw Materials in 


process of Manufacture wis £ 10,010,860 | 19,432,447 | 43,128,137 | 55,660,816 
Total. Value of Output ... 1 £} 25,648,471 | 54,346,011 {137,841,386 |146,359,260 
Average per Factory-— : 

Employees oo ise w. No. 19°7 216 24'8 21°83 

Horse-power of Machinery... h.p. 132 25°3 35°7 33°2 

Land and Buildings... sve £ 2,328 2,608 4,870 §,188 

Plant and Machinery... a, £| 1,740 2,483 5,331 5,620 

Material and Fuel ee £} 4,644 6,828 16,226 12,389 

Value added in process of Manu- 

facture iy sos ae £, 2,973 - 3,856 7,389 7,603 

Total Output ... ese “8 £) 9,617 10,784 23,615 19,992 
Average per Employee— 

Time Worked ... ie months 11-32 1B'55 11°52 11°63 

Male £ + 114 211 226 

Salaries and Wages +t... { Female £ x 43 88 96 

; Total <£ 81 $6 182 194 

Value of Materials and Fuel... £ 236 321 653 568 

Value added in Manufacture... £ 151 179 298 342 

Total Output =... ... oy £ 387 500 951 916 


* Excluding a number of small establishments in country districts (see Year Book, 1907-8, page 448). 
+t Excluding drawings of working proprietors. f Informaticn not available. 
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Returns relating to the manufacturing industry are collected annually 
under the authority of the Census Act, 1901, and must be furnished by 
every proprietor of a factory. The returns are used for statistical purposes 
only, and may not be produced in any court of law even under subpeena. 


Prior to 1896 there was no uniformity in the method of collection in the 
various States, but in that year uniformity was secured with Victoria by, 
agreement between the statisticians. A standard classification of factories 
was adopted at a conference of statisticians in 1902, and the statistics for 
all the States have since been compiled on the same basis. 


The foregoing statement shows that the number of establishments has 
increased since 1901 by 117 per cent., and the number of employees by over 
141 per cent. In 1901 the value of capital invested in land, buildings, 
fixtures, plant, and machinery amounted to £13,699,353, and in 1923-24 it 
had increased to £79,121,082, or by over 477 per cent. The value of the 
output was considerably more than five times as great as in 1901; but this 
is due largely to the increase in the values of commodities, which are still 
much above pre-war levels. Side by side with this development the amount 
paid in wages increased by 501 per cent., and the expenditure on materials 
and fuel by 480 per cent. 


The table provides a comparison over a period of twenty-three years, 
during which very great progress was made in the secondary industries 
of the State. It is interesting to compare the first and second periods of 
ten years. Between 1901 (the year in which the Australian States were 
federated) and 1911 the number of establishments increased by about 1,600, 
compared with 798 between 1911 and 1921; the size of establishments, © 
however, grew appreciably faster in the latter period than in the former. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the number of employees increased by 41,000, as 
against 36,000 between 1911 and 1921, and the average annual wages paid 
per employee rose from £81 in 1901 to £96 in 1911, and to £186 in 1921-22. 


All things considered, the second period of ten years was slower in 
development in secondary industries than the previous decade. ‘The rapid 
growth which occurred between 1906 and 1911 was not maintained during 
the next quinquennium, and though war conditions provided an especially 
favourable period for development in local manufactories, the exigencies 
of the period, particularly in regard to obtaining supplies of suitable labour 
and machinery, impeded progress. 


GOVERNMENT AND Private WorxksHops AND FAcTorRIES. 


Until 1911, the establishments under Government control consisted 
almost entirely of railway workshops, dockyards, and other establishments 
engaged principally in the repair or renovation rather than in the actual 
manufacture of articles. Now, however, there are State factories producing 
such articles as’bricks and clothes. A complete statement of the’ opéra- 
tions of State industrial undertakings is given in the section of. this 
Year Book which deals with Public Finance, and the following table has 
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been prepared to show separately the details of the operations of the State 
and Commonwealth industrial undertakings in 1923-24 from these of other 
establishments :— 


Government i 
Particulars. Workshops, Other, Total. | 
: etc. 
Number of Establishments* re se 80 7,241 7,321 
Male ..., 15,038 106 807 121,845 
Number of Employees ase } Fema ses fs - 736 37,093 37,829 
Total i 15,774 143,900 pe 
. é Male... £| 3,623,120 | 22,543,770 | 26,166,890 
Sera tt OES Pall to S Female |” |” 45,017 | _3°361,087 | _3,608;104 
YES: Total £/ 3,668,137 | 26,104,837 | 29,772,994 
Capital invested in Land, Buildings, and Fix- : ; 
tures, owned by occupier,., ses ee £) 3,852,355 | 21,613,672 | 25,466,027 
Rent paid, bee Sts ae 35 £ 1,264 832,947 §34,211 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 4,512,169 | 36,629,721 | 41,141,890 
Machinery— Average Horse-power in use “ 79,688 299,572 379,260 
Value of Materials and Fuel used... ws £/ 3,176,482 | 87,521,962 90,698,444 
Value added to Raw Materials in process of 
Manufacture see sae ies a £| 4,907,452 |. 50,753,364 | &5,660,816 
Total Value of Output £| 8,083,934 1 138,275,326 | 146,349,260 


* Hach railway workshop is counted as a separate establishment. 
Ft Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 

The results shown by Governmental and by other establishments, as 
given above, are not comparable, because in cases where the former are 
not conducted for profit the value of the output thas been estimated on the 
basis of the results shown by private establishments of similar type. The 
Government establishments are nearly all engineering works, dockyards, 
or-railway workshops, in which repair work constitutes a large proportion 
of the work done, while the private concerns comprise industries of all 
kinds. Moreover, in Government establishments the profit would appear 
in reducing the price of the product rather than in showing a large margin 


over cost. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES. 


The manufacturing industries have been arranged for purposes of refer- 
ence and comparison into nineteen classes, in accordance with a standard 
classification adopted by a Conference of Statisticians in 1924. 

The classes are as follow :— 


Cass I.—Trearina RAW MaTERI- 
ALS, THE PRoDUCT oF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND Pastorau Pursuits, 
ETC. 

Boiling-down Tallow, Refining, 
ete. 

Sausage Skins, etc. 

Tanneries. 

Wool-scouring, Fellmongerirg. 

Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, 
etc. 


Cuass II.—Ois anp Fats, Ere. 


Oil and Grease. 
Soap and Candles, 


Crass III. — Sronz, Chay, 
Guass, ETC. 


Pipes—Earthenware and Cement 
Glass (including Bottles), 
Glass (Ornamental). 
Lime, Plaster, Cement, 
Asphalt. 

Marble, Slate, etc, 
Modelling. 

Pottery and Earthenware, 


and 


Crass IV,-—-Workine IN Woop, 
Boxes and Cases. 
Cooperage. 
Joinery. 
Saw-mills, 
Wood-turning, Wood-carving, etc. 


Chass V.—Mxrat Works, 
MACHINERY, ETC, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Arti Metal Works, 
Brass and Copper. 
Cutlery. 
Engineering. 
Galvanized lron-working. 
Jronworks and Foundries. 
Nails. 
Railway Carriages, Rolling-stock, 
t 


ete. 

Railway and Tramway Work- 
shops. 

Metal Extraction and Ore 
reduction. 

Stoves and Ovens, 

Tinsmithing. 

Wire-working. 

Gas Fittings and Meters, . 

Other Metal Works (including 
Lead Mills), 

Electric Apparatus, 

Lamps and Fittings, 

Sewing Machines, 


Cuass VI.—Foop Drink, £r 
Bacon-curing, c 
Butter Fagtories, Creameries,etc. 
Butterine and Margarine. 
Cheese Factories. 

Condensed Milk. 

Meat-preserving. 

Biscuits. 

Confectionery. 

Cornflour, Oatmeal, ete. 

Flour-mills. 

Jam, Fruit, and Vegetable- 
canning. 

Dried Fruits. 

Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar. 

Sugar Mills. 

Sugar Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 

Breweries. 

Condiments, Coffec, Spices, etc. 

Distilleries 

Wine Making. 

Cider, : 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Malting. 

Tobacco, Cigars, ete. 

Animal Poultry, ard Stock 

Foods. 
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CLASSIFICATION oF MANUFACTORIES—continued. 


Cuass VII.—CLOTHING, AND 
TEXTILE FABRICS, BTC. 


Woollen and Tweed Mills. 

Sitk Weaving. 

Hosiery and Knitted Goods. 

Cotton Mills. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Boot.and Shoe Repairing. 

Clothing (Slop). 

Clothing (Tailoring). 

Clothing (Waterproof and Oil- 
skin). 


Dressmaking and Millinery 
(Makers’ Material). 
Dressmaking «and. Millinery 


(Customers’ Material). 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 


Furriers. 

Hats and Caps. 

Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs. 

Undercelothing, Whitework, 
Corsets. . 


Rope and Cordage. 
Sailmaking. 

Tents and Tarpaulins. 
Bags and Sacks. 


Cuass VUI.--Books, Parser, 
PRINTING, ETC. 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 

Paper-making, Paper Boxes, 
Bags, etc. 

Photo-engraving. 

Printing and Binding. 

Newspapers, Magazines and 
Journals 

Die Sinking, Engraving, etc. 


CLASS LX,— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ETC. 
Musical Iastruments. 


Crass X.—ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES, 


Arms and Ammunition, 
Industrial Explosives, 


Ciass XI.—Venicies, SADDLERY, 
HARNESS, ETC. 


Coach and Waggon Building. 


Motor Car Assembling and 
Repairing. 
Motor Body Building and 


Repairing. 
Motor Cyele and Bicycle Bu'Iding 
and Repairing. 
Perambulators. 
Saddlery, Harness, etc. 
Spokes, etc. 
Whips. 


Cuass XH.—Sur, Boat, anp AIR- 
CRAFT BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Docks and Slips, Ship and Boat 
Building and Repairing. 
Aircraft Building and Repairing. 


Chass XIV.—Fornrrure, 
‘BEDDING, ETC. 


Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery. 

Billiard Tables, 

Furnishing, Drapery, etc. 

Furniture and Cabinet-making. 

Picture Frames. 

Window Blinds. 

Sea Grass, Wicker and Bamboo 
Furniture. 

Baskets, 
Matting, 

Brooms and Brushware, 

Carpets and Linoleums. 


Wickerware, and 


Cuass XIV.—DrRuGs AND 
CHEMICALS. 

Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines. 
Paints and Varnishes. 
Inks, Polishes, etc. 
Fertilisers. 
Essential Oils. 


CLAss XV.—SURGICAL AND OTHER: 
Screnriric INSTRUMENTS. 

Surgical Instruments. 

Optical Instruments. 

Other Scientitic Instruments, 


COuass XVI.—Jewewnery, TIME- 
PIECES, AND PLATED-WARE, 
Electro-plating. 
Manufacturing Jewellery, etc. 
Watch and Clock Making ané 
Repairing. 


Cnass XVH.--HEAT, LIGHT, AND 
PowrR. 
Coke-works, 
Flectric-light and Power. 
Gas-works. 
Kerosene. 
Matches. 
Carbide. 
Hydraulic Power. 


Cuass XVILI.—L#ATHERWAR® 
(N.E.L.). 
Leather Belting, Fancy Leather 
Portmanteaux, and Bags. 


Ciass XIX.—Minor WARES, 
(N.E.Ie)e 
Rubber Goods. 
Toys. 
Umbrellas, 
Other Industries. 


The returns relate to establishments employing four or more than four 


persons engaged directly or indirectly in working at certain handicrafts, or 
in preparing or manufacturing articles for trade or sale, and to establish- 
ments employing less than four persons, where machinery, operated by, 
steam, gas, electric, water, wind, or horse power, is used. Establishments. 
with less than four hands, where manual labour only is used, do not furnish 
returns, with the exception of the following, from which returns are obtained 
in order that the total output of the various products may be ascertained, 
viz.:—aerated waters, bacon, butter and cheese factories, brick, gas, and 
lime works, quarries, soap and candle factories, tanneries and boot factories. 

The foregoing definition, based on the number of workers, applies uni- 
formly to all other industries, and includes tailoring, bootmaking, dress 
making, and millinery establishments. It does not, however, cover shops 
engaged in retail trade only, and in the distribution or importation of 
goods; nor does it apply to bakeries, butcheries in which sausages and small- 
goods are made, laundries, and waterworks. 

With the exception of blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, the definition 
covers establishments in which workers are engaged in repairing or in 
assembling manufactured parts of an article. 

Tf a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business particulars relating to the manufacturing section 
only are obtained, and persons employed in the importing or retail branch 
of the business are not included. Where two or more industries are being 
conducted a return is furnished for each industry. If power from the same 
generating plant is used for more than one industry it is distributed pro~ 
portionately. The generation of electric light and power for use in other 
manufacturing operations, even if generated on the premises, is treated as 
an independent industry. 
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The value of production includes the products of educational, charitable, 
and reformatory or other public institutions, excluding penitentiaries. 

Motive Powrr. 

The power used for driving machinery in factories is derived mainly 
from steam. Gas is used only to a limited extent, and there are electric 
engines of considerable voltage, but the generation of their power depends 
upon some other class of engine. 

The following table shows the distribution of motive-power through the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity (generated by steam-power), 
water and oi!, expressed in units of horse-power :— 


Establish- Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). 

Year. ments eee a 
‘ usivg ; Total, exc. {Per Establish - 
Machitery.! Steam, Gas, Electricity.; Water. Oil. Ele seats. ment using 
a } | - y- Machinery, 
{ 

1901 1,969 42,555.) 1,577 330 97 | 36 44,265 22 
1906 | 2,496 70,192 4,212 8,989 75 277 | 74,756 | 30 


1911 | 3,550 | 113,939 | 12,201 |. 20,671 | 222 | 1,185 | 197,547 36 
1915-16} 4,077 | 177,162 | 13,926 | 58,075 319 | 1,689 193,096 47 
1920-21} 5,002 | 192,816 | 13,242 | 103,846 24 | 2,381 | 208,463 4) 
1921-22) 5,470 | 201,806 | 13,211 | 122,352) 50 | 2.365 | 217,432 40 
1922-23 5.307 | 211,877 | 14,400 | 124,172) 48 | 2,472 | 228,997 39 
1923-24| 6,442 | 225,671 | 14,111 | 136,117) 48 | 3,312 | 243,143 38 


During the period under review the potential horse-power of the 
machinery in the State increased from 57,335 to 648,168; or,exclusive of 
electric or secondarily-produced power, from 56,669 to 430,715. The de- 
velopment of electrical power is characteristic of the period, the full capacity 
of machinery so equipped. advancing from! 666 h.p. in 1901 to 212,453 hp. 
in 1923-24. In all comparative statements of the horse-power of machin- 
ery it is, however, advisable to eliminate the electrical agency, as it is a 
reproduced or transmitted force originating from a primal source. 

The average motive force, exclusive of electricity, actually employed in 
operating machinery, in all the factories of the State, amounted to 44,265 

ip. in 1901, and to 243,145 hp. in 1923-24. The average horse-power per 
establishment increased from 22 to 38, or by 78 per cent. during the 
period. 

Exclusive of electrical power the proportion of average motive force used 
in operating machinery to potential motive force was about 78 per cent. 
in 1901, and about 56 per cent. in 1923-24. Broadly speaking, the motive 
power of machinery is capable of supplying 78 per cent. more energy than 
that ordinarily operated. 

EstaBLisH MENTS. 

The following table shows the number of manufactories and works in 
the metropolitan district and in the remainder of the State, together with 
the number of establishments in which machinery was installed :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. New.South Wales. 


Year. i Tee 
With | Without | gota. |. With | Without | pota), | With | without Lage 


Machinery. | Machinery. Machinery.| Machinery. | Machinery. | Machinery. | 
l ™ i] if 
| | 
1901 754 661 (1,415 ] 1,215 737 1,952 | 1,969 1,898 | 3,367 
1906) 1,136 635 41,771 | 1,360 730 2,090 | 2,496 1,365 | 3,861 
I 


1911 | 1,793 717) | 2,510; 1,757 772 2,529 | 3,550 1,489 
1915-16) 2,250 | 565 | 2,815] 1,827 568 2,395 | 4,077 1,183 5,210 


1920-21| 2,987 536 3,523 2,015 | 299 2,314 | 5,002 835 ; 5,837 
1921-22) 3,389 583 3,972 | 2,081 303 ~| 2,384 | 5.470 886 | 6,856 
1922-23) 3,602 571 = 4,173 | 2,205 325 2,530 |. 5,807 | 896 : 6,703 


1923-24 3.889 | 518 '4,407) 2,553 | 361 2,914 | 6,442 819 7,32) 
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_. An excellent kezbour and transport facilities have caused Sydney to be 
made the chief manufacturing centre of the State, but in some industries 
important works have been constructed in proximity to the coalfields at 
Newcastle and Lithgow. In the earliest days of the State’s history, Syd- 
ney, as the first place of settlement, was the sole manufacturing town in 
the territory; in 1901, after more than a century of colonisation, the 
metropolitan area contained over 42 per cent. of the manufacturing 
establishments in the State, and in 1924 the proportion had increased to 
60 per cent. 


In the country districts manufacturing enterprises are occupied mainly 
with the direct handling of primary products, but at Newcastle there have 
been constructed. very extensive iron and steel works, a galvanised-iron 
works, a large ship building yard, a large ore-treating plant, and a number 
of other factories. At Lithgow an iron and steel foundry forms the 
nucleus of growing secondary industries, including the small-arms fac- 
tory. Large smelting and other works have been established at Port Kembla. 

The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and. machinery works, followed in order by clothing and textile 
factories, and those engaged in making articles of food and drink, and 
book, paper, and printing works. Most of the large textile and clothing 
factories are situated in the metropolitan area, and about three-fifths of 
the work done in metal and machinery establishments is performed there. 
In country districts the order of precedence is much the same, metal works 
being most important, followed by food and drink factories, and wood- 
working establishments. 


The following table shows the principal facts relating to each class of 
- manufacturing industry conducted in the State and in the metropolitan 
district during the year 1925-24. 


ei } 5 \ & Sa 
a | : a & (Bex 
| + | ae 2 Fy | fa) Se 8 
a Average Number of ee |alBs 83 ba] 
z . Ereployeats é as iB Pe SER gs ee 
Class ef Indust 1 eB 1 ose |2eo1i SES sae esS 
243 ef Industry. ia i 1 §o8 | oo: 2AM 23k Re 
= | | /eee (Beh See Behe oc 
| Males. | Females.| Total. | 5 6A as eck =z Bhs 7 
a Lai] Pea Dek ese 2 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
! \months.{ hsp. | & & 
Treating Raw Materials, &e. ...) 253) 3,724 237 3,961 | 10338 9,583; 924,982) 752,848 
Oils, Fats, &e. 0... Sse weet 43; 1,394 448 1,842 | 11°39 2,156} 657,528] 313,879 
Heocetsee in Stone, Clay, Glass,! 353) 8,738 129 8,867 | 11-55 | 23,461) 2,628,680! 1,641,605 
&C. } 
Working in Wood de .| 943) 10,111 166 10,277 | 11:03 | 23.361} 1,583,959) 1,903,779 
Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ...| 9271 £8,715 | 1,214 | 39,929 | 11-79 | 74,350)10.742,607| 8,854,156 
Connected with Food, Drink, &c.| 898, 13,324 | 6,375 19,639 ; AL8 | 41,764) 7,064,161) 3,496,782 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &c. ..| 1,541] 9,6 1 | 22,235 31,916 | 11-68 9,783] 2,023,155' 3,970,694 
Books, Paper, Printing, &e. ...) 553! 8,911 | 3,567 | 12,478 | 11-91 | 11,830) 3,031,661) 2,375,153 
Musical Instruments, &c. tee 22; 707 74 781 | 11°72 722 57,544) 180,433 
Arms and Explosives ... see 4 369 7 376 | 12-00 6§8} 33,533) 100,443 
Wenicles and Fittings, Saddlery,) 808) 7,365 293 7,663 | 11:67 3,510) 506,860) 1,333,183 
ae, 
Ship and Boat-building, &. ... 47, 4,935 £5 4,980 | 11-99 9,014) 1,829,957) 1,264,032 
a es re Bedding, and Up-| 390; 4,890 6&2 5,582 | 11-76 3,830) 258,874) 957,914 
olstery. | ; 
DUES, Poomitonls; and By-| 137) 1,876 978 2,874 | 11:83 8,697; 880,288) 554,519 
products. ! { 
ei anc und other Scientific, 23] 193 48 241 | 12-00 76 19,058 47,012 
nstruments, | 
pape Timepieces, and Plat- 84! 772 101 873 | 11:83 439, 54,935) 1&8,669 
ed-ware. 
Heat, Light, and Power ws] 185) 4,224; 94 4,318 | 11:57 |159,430. 8,200,851) 1,091,236 
Leatherware, nei. ace ees 44 732 430 1,162 ; 11-92 191! 40,735} 176,899 
Minor Wares, n.e.i os ee 55] 1,164 691 1,855 | 11:38 1,375' 244,272) 299,75 
2 aa ass eaten feats: Oa 
Total ... an see] 7,321| 121,845 | 37,829 /159,674 11-63 379,260 41,141,890 29,772,964 
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otra 
Ne) 
Ne} 


s So 
g Average Number of 2 8 Js 3 SE 
Th a ges a wm D 
8 Employees. a As s Eee sas ge & 8 
Class of Industry. 4 Z Bog gee| 8 Po, |SSee2 
3 ESE | $28) SEE Sehs5 
$s Males. | Females.| Total. | = 27 | 6s & S23 (gear aA 
A | |* |B <| 2° [eee 
“s iu } 
ae METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
Treating Raw Materials, &. ...{ 116 2,613) 234 | 2,847 } 11-69 7,562] 804,331] 598,199 
Oils, Pats, O65) ces | 29 1.083 E95 12478 11-51 1,615) 543,853! 246,829 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ‘| 182 5,506 94) 5,600 | 11-52 | 10,407, 1,215,921) 1 ,251,165 
Working in Wood wad vel 330 4,735] 100 ; 4,835 | 11-77 | 12,046. 649,762; 994,168 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. .../ 724, 25,080! 1,055 | 26,135 | 11-87 | 20.711] 4,311,304) 5,487,413 
Connected with Food, Drink, &.} 339; 8,766 5,623 | 14,3889 | 11-87 | 24.574) 4,758,579) 2,550,284 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e....)1,232, 8,200, 20,261 | 28,461 | 11-69 | _ 8.334] 1,702,861) 3,566,019 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...) 347 7,563} 3,412 | 10,975 | 11-93 | 10,891) 2,602,539] 2,098,998 
Musical Instruments, &e. eee 21 698) 74 772 | 11-72 722,, 57,529). 173,419 
Arms and Exylesives a 3 21 3 24; 12-00 18: 2,913 3,520 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery,, 358) © 4,88si 193} 5,081 | 11-62} 1,694) 274,810) 957,9¢°6 
Ship and Beat-building, &e. ... 41 4,284 BL i 4,315 11-99 5,727| 1,402,492} 1,080,677 
Furniture, Bedding, and Up-) 331 4,477) 673 | 5,150 | 11-76 3,488) 238,171] 894,146 
holstery. 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-| 122/ 1,563 955 | 2,519 | 11-89 | 2,785] £04,985} 464,566 
products. | j 
Surgical and other Scientific 23 193; 48; 241 | 12:00 ; 76 19,058 47,012 
Instruments. i . | | | i 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and 82 759) 100 859; 11-83 432 53,835} 155,999 
Plated-ware. | } { 
Heat, Light, and Power vey BBE 1,948 64 | 2,012 | 11-69 | 105,134) 4,680,855, 499,663 
Leatherware, n.e.i. Pers * See} 44) 732) £30] 1, "162 | 11 92 | 191 40,735) . 176,899 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. oes fer) 48 1,125, 680 1, 814 | 11-36 1,314 4) 231, 468 292,466 
Total... oe «1 4,407] 84,234| 34, 435 lus, 669 | oe 73 | 217, 671 24, 098, 091 21,544,433 


Size or EstapiisHMeENts, 

The. following statement shows the distribution of establishments, accord- 
ing to the number of persons engaged, in the metropolitan district and in 
the remainder of New South Wales, at intervals since the year 1901 :— 

1901. * i ~19UL. J 1920-21. 1923-24. 


Establish-| + Em- + Em- Establish-| t Em- 
ments. ployees, | ments. | ployees. | ments. | ployees. 


Establishments ; . 
4 Establish-| + Em- 
employin g— ments. | ployees. 


; M ETROPOLITAN District. 
Undér 4 employees 79 188 238 547 493 , 1,088 940 | 1,921 


4 employees a 105 420 179 716 230 920 316 1,264 
5 to 10 employees 429 | 3,086 743 | 5,336 1,072 | 7,566 1,184 8,306 
11 ,, 20 bige? sGias 334 | 4,939 520 | 7,584 684 | 10,118 791 | 11,724 
21,, 50 Sar lets 279 | 8,564 477 | 14,655 639 | 20,437 720 | 23,033 
51,,100 ., 107 | 7,518 202 | 14,360 922 | 15,158 268 | 18,567 
101 and upwards... 82 | 17,750 151 | 34,144 183 | 49,270 188 | 53,854 


Total =... | «(1,415 142,415} 2,510 177,592 3,523 [104,652 4,407 § 118,669 
REMAINDER OF STATE. 
va ider 4 employees 439 | 1,094 538 , 1,282 | 513 | 1,173 829 1,807 

employees es 256 | 1,024 871) 1,484 270 | 1,080 383 1,532 
5 ae 10 Pmpleyere 768 | 5,333 993 | 6,817 864 | 5,896 1,029 7,016 


11,,20 4, . 2914) 4,236 8381 |} 5,390 380 | 5,351 373 5,372 
21,, 50 Nor, ae 142 | 4,612 164) 4,874 | 181 | 5,569 196 5,908 
51 ,,100 sae pc se 30 | 2,086 40 | 2,858 43 ) 2,903 41 2,702 
181 and upwards... 3 | 5,430 42 | 8,327 63 | 18,487 63 | 16,668 


Total...” 1,952 13,815 | 2,529 |31,032 | 2,314! 40,459!” 9,914 | 41,005 


New Soura Watts. 
Unier demployees, 518 | 1,282) 776 | 1,829), 1,006 , 2256) 1,769 | 3,728 


demployses | 351] 1,444 3 2,200! 500 | 2,000 699 | 2,796 
Sto i0 employees) 1,197 | 8369] 1,735 112,153! 1,936 | 43.462) 2,213 | 15,322 
Wg 20 yg | 828° | 0,178 901 13,224 | 1,064 135,439) 1,164 | 17,096 
21,,50 4, ..| 421 /13,176| 641 | 19,529} 820 126,006; 916 | 28,941 


51 7100 $00 137 | 9,604 242 | 17,218 265 | 18,C61 309 | 21,269 
101 and upwards... 105 | 23,180 193 | 42,471 | 246 | 67,757 251 | 70,422 
Total 3,367 | 66,2301 5,039 (108,624 | 5,837 145,011! 7,821 1159,674 


# Excluding a number of small establishments in country districts (see Year Book 1907-8, page 448). 
t Including working proprietors. 
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The establishments employing 10 hands or less represent 63 per cent. of 
the total number, the factories in the Metropolitan area being generally 
larger than those in other parts of the State. The average number of 
employees per establishment is 27 in the Metropolis, 14 in the remainder 
of the State, and 22 in the whole State; in 1901 the averages were 30, 12, 
and 20 respectively. 

Throughout the period there has been a constant increase in the number 
of factories in the Metropolitan district, the increase since 1918 being very 
marked in respect of the small establishments. In the country districts 
the number of establishments increased between 1901 and 1918, then de- 
clined until 1921. In that year the number began to increase slowly. In 
1924 there was a marked rise, and the number was the highest yet recorded, 
but the increase was due in a large measure to the inclusion of a number 
of factories from which returns. were not collected previously. 

The relative position of each group of establishments in the Metropolitan 
and in the country districts is shown in the following statement :-— 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 


sole | Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 

190). | 1911. | 1920-21. ) 1923-24, 1901. 191i. | 1920-21, | 1993-24, 

| per cent.{ per cent.) per cent.! per cent.| per cent. /per cent.] per cent.| per cent. 

Under 4 employees ...; q 95 | 140) 263) 225 | 213 | 222) 285 , 
4 employees ... iia 774 71 65 7:2 13°71 14:7 117 13°1 
5 to l0employees ...) 30:3) 29°76, 30-4; 26°9 39°3| 392) 37-3) 35:3 
11,, 20 33 .| 23°6 20°7 19-4 179 15:1 1571 16°4 128 
21,, 50 ,, | 197 | 190) 182] 16°3 7:3 65) 7:8 67 
51,, 100, “e 76 81 6:3 6:1 15 16 19 14 
1landupwards  ...| 58 60 5:2 4:3 1:2 16) 27 2-2 
Total... ...| 100-6 | 1000 | 100-0! 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 


In the Metropolitan district the tendency towards an increase in the 
number of small workshops and factories has caused the proportion of 
éstablishments employing less than 5 hands to rise from 166 per cent. in 
1911 to 28°5 per cent. in 1923-24. In the country districts the proportion of 


small factories has increased from 36 to 416 per cent. 


CaprraL INVESTED IN PREMISES. 

With regard to capital permanently invested: in manufacturing in- 
dustries, particulars are available only of the value of land, buildings, and 
fixtures which are the property of the occupier ; if they are not the property 
of the oceupier the rental value is recorded. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the capital value of 
the premises used for manufacturing purposes has increased since 1901, 
also the advance in the value of plant, and machinery installed :— 


| Average per 
| No.of | Capital Value Value of Establishment. 
Year. | Establish- ie Premises (owned| Machinery, Tools, : 
| mens. | and rented), and Plant. Value of SaaS Ma- 
| | Premises, |""and Plant. 
£ £ £ £ 
1901* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1906 2,86 L +9,335,966 8,407,337 2,418 2,178 
1911 5,039 13,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
1915-16 5,210 17,770,517 18,211,104 3,410 3,495 
1920-21 5,837 28,498,917 31,115,444 4,870 5,331 
3921-22 6,356 32,052,303 35,229,530 5,043 | 5,543 
1922-23 6,703 34,630,984 37,579, 386 . 5,166 5,606 
1923-24 7,321 | 37,979,192 41,141,896 5,188 5,620 
Inc *eases—Per cent.,| 4 : 
7 1901-1924... wl W744 | 3845 602'0 122°8 223-0 


* Excluding a number of small country establishments. —} Value in 1907, 
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. The premises owned by the occupiers in 1923-24 were valued at 
£25,466,027, and rented premises at £12,5138,165, the valuation of the latter 
being based on the rent paid, capitalised at. fifteen years’ purchase. 

In 1914-15 the value of machinery and plant became greater than the 
value of premises, and the excess in 1923-24 was nearly 9 per cent. The 
great advance in values, however, is due in part only to the extension of 
industries. 


SaLaRIes AND WAGES. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1923-24 to £29,772,994; male workers received £26,166,890, 
equal to £225 14s. 3d. per head; and female workers £3,606,104, or 
£96 4s. 5d. per head. 


A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid since 1901 
is given in the next table, together with the average amount received and 
the average time worked per employee. Similar information regarding 
each class of industry is published in Part “Manufactories and. Works” 
of the Statistical Register. 


j 
Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 
Proprietors). | Level of Average Wage. 
| \ Average 
{ 1911 = 1000. time 
Year. Ayerage per Employee. i Worked 
| : = | per 
Total. i I |Employee. 
| Male. Female. — Total. | Males. | Females | Total. 
| | | | 
‘ | { 1 
£ £sad/£ sd) £€ sda H months.. 
{ ; 
| ; 
1901 4,952,000 # * 81 0 0 * 839 | 11°32 
1906 | 5,591,888 * * "79 7| * * 804 | 11-45 


1911 | 10,047,662; 114 4 9143 2 1| 96 7 1) 1000; 1000 ; 1000 | 11°55. 
1915-16 | 13,413,845 | 141 9 1/5314 6 | 119 511} 1288 | 1246 | 1238 | 11°56 
1920-21 | 25,618,591 | 210 19 10 | 87 12 


2 
1921-22 | 26,783,242 | 218 0 6/9112 4]186 4 3] 1908} 2125 | 1933; 11°53 
1922-23 | 27,135,647 | 213 19 7 | 97 4 8 
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1923-24 | 29,772,994 | 225 14 3,96 4 


* Not available. 


Since 1911 the average wages of males have increased by over 97 per 
cent., and of females by 123 per cent. It should be noted, moreover, that 
the proportion of juvenile labour was slightly less in the earlier year, when 
boys under 16 represented 3 per cent. of the total males, compared with 3-4 
per cent. in 1924, and girls under 16 represented 8°5 per cent. of all females 
employed, as against 107 per cent. in 1924. 


~« 
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The average wage of males is highest in the arms and explosives, and the 
heat, light and power industries, where a large proportion of highly-skilled 
labour is employed,.the average amounts paid per male worker in 1928-24 
being £271 5s. 11d. and £256 19s. 6d. respectively. 


Of the feniale workers, those employed in the clothing industries received 
an average wage of £97 16s. in 1923-24, being £2 5s. 9d. more than was paid 
to employees engaged in printing, bookbinding, ete. 


Procress or MANUFACTORIES. 


The following statement shows the general progress of manufactories as 
regards the value of production, and the amount paid in wages during the 
period 1901 to 1924:— | 


Valueof-— : Salaries and | parance 
Fuel | Goods —_| Production, | proaue. Siavere ct (Output, 
Rear, Materials | Seance ‘Manufactured, | ert Bay | tion per Drawings of Peat 
sed: iMotive-povwer, ee Raw siayee: Brictees: and Wages), 
| Rented. Materials. | 
£ £ £ £ £ | & £ 

1901 | 15,140,896 496,715 | 25,648,471 | 10,010,860 | 151-2 | 4,952,000 | 5,058,860. 

1906 22,102,685 609,998 | 34,796,160 | 12,083,486 | 155°3 | 5,501,888 | 6,491,598 

Wit 33,670,951 : 1,242,613 54,346,011 19,432,447 1789 10,047,662 9,384,785 

1915-16 44,227,079 | 1,528,220 70,989,864 | 25,234,565 | 2166 | 18,413,845 | 11,820,720 
1920-21 91,104 505 i 3,08, 744 187,841,386 43,128,137 297°4 | 25,618,591 17,509,546 
1921-22 82,690,396 | 3,983,730 132,820,065 46,745,939 3189 | 26,783,242 19,962,697 
1922-23 77,233,416 4,023,860 132,853,668 51,596,332 838°2 27,185,647 | 24,460,685 
1923-24 85,568,596 5,129,848 146,359,260 55,660,316 | 3486 | 29,772,994 | 25,887,822 


The value of the output has grown from £25,648,000 in 1901 to £146,359,000 
in 1924, and the value of »roduction from £10,011,000 to £55,661,000. 

Of the value of goods manufactured or work done in 1923-24, the cost of 
materials used and fuel consumed amounted to £90,698,444, and salaries 
and wages to £29,772,994. 


Thus,.on the average, out of every hundred pounds worth of goods pro- 
duced in manufacteries in 1923-24, the materials and the fuel cost £62, 
‘while the workers received £20 6s., leaving a balance of £17 14s. for the 
payment of overhead charges and for profits. 


There are, of course, numerous items to be considered before profits accrue. 
The cost of these eannot be determined accurately, but from the information 
available it is possible to make a fairly reliable estimate with regard to some 
very important items, namely, depreciation, and interest on invested capital 
in factories other than Government establishments. 


Excluding Government workshops and factories from consideration, the 
capital invested in lands, buildings, and fixtures in 1923-24 amounted to 
£21,614,000. Municipal valuations would indicate that the unimproved 
value of property is about 35 per cent. of the improved value, and on this 
basis the value of the buildings and fixtures would be about €14 3,049,000. 

Factory buildings probably depreciate in value more quickly than: any 

other class of buildings, and therefore 4 per cent. can be regarded ag avery 
inpdensts rate to be allowed yearly on that account.’ Depreciation of plant 
is more rapid, and varies considerably in different industries. As a result 
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of inquiries made by some of the largest manufacturers in various indus- 
tries and of the managers of State - undertakings, it is estimated that 6$ per ° 
cent. is a fair average allowance for depreciation of plant and machinery. 
The allowance to be made for depreciation of buildings and fixtures would 
therefore be about £562 2000, and on plant and machinery £2,381,000, or a 
total of £2,948,000. 


In addition to the allowance for depreciation, a further allowance should 
be made for interest on invested capital. The capital invested in machinery 
and plant is £36,630,000, and in land and buildings £21,614,000; to this 
must be added the capital represented by materials awaiting treatment and 
by manufactured goods awaiting disposal. It has been ascertained that 
the average value of materials on hand awaiting treatment represents about 
21°5 per cent. (equal to about two and a half months’ supply) of the value 
of all material used during the year, which would indicate that during 
1928-24 approximately £18,517,000 were thus invested. The value of unsold 
stocks on hand is about 5 per cent. of the total value of the output, which 
would represent a further investment of capital to the extent of £6, 914,000. 
The total capital invested in 1923- a therefore, was about £83,975, 000, 
Interest on this amount at 54 per cent., which could have been obtained by - 
investment in Government loans, wold be £4,619,000. The estimated — 
allowance to be made for depreciation and interest would therefore be ° 
£7,562,000, to which must be added cost of rented premises, £833, 000, so 
that £8,395,000 should be deducted in respect of charges which must be token 
into account before profits can be estimated. ‘This would reduce the balance ° 
remaining after payment of wages, material, and fuel to £16,254,000, equal 
to 118 per cent. of the total output, or 13-3 per cent. off cost. of all items 
mentioned above, and such items of expense as insurance, advertising, rates 
and taxes would still have to be paid. 


The varying proportions of the items which make up the total value of 
output of the manufacturing industries in various years since 1901 have 
been as follow:-—- 


Proportion per cent. of Total Vitis of Output | 
| absorbed by-— : 
Year. ( Salaries Profit and Total. 
Materials.; Fuel. and Overhead 
_ j__ Wages. Charges. . 
fl 
1901 59-0 20 | 193 19-7 100 
1 
t i 
1906 64:0 18 16'1 18:1 100 
| | 
19t1 61:9 2°3 18°6 17-2 100 
i { | 2 
1915-16 623 | 22 | 189 | 166 100 
1921-22 | 618 | 30 | 202 | 15-0 100 
| 
1922-23 582 | 30 | 20-4 18-4 100 
1923-24 | 585 | 35 | 20°3 vee ~ 100 


After the outbreak of war, a decline occurred in the preportions absorbed 
by salaries and wages, and by other expenses and profits, but whereas a 
recovery In wages. began in 1918-19, the proportion left for profit and over- 
head charges continued to diminish until 1921-22, and did not attain its 
pre-war dimensions until 1922-23. 

The following table shows, in cach class of industry, the value of goods 
manufactured and of work done, the cost cf materials used and of fuel 
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consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, and the proportion of the 


total value of output which each of these charges represented in the year 
1923-24 :— : 


{ | Proportionate Value of 
Goods Fuel con- Manufactured Goods 
Manufac- es Cal: sumed, Salaries | represented by— 
8 i: Materials | including | - 
Class of Industry. tured, sed. | Motive. | .22d 2 ! ¢ |3 al ¢ 
and Work | U8ee: ease Wages. | 3-1] § [Eu 81 8 
-done poner: SB 2 is] § 
7 rented. * a2) 3 \a ae; 4s 
! } H ai ie sal 
t ie per | per [ per] per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral] £ £ £ £ | cent. | cent. | cent.) cent. 
Products ae se «| 8,018,247! 6,447,062: 120,728: 752,848 80-4 15 O-4 8-7 
Oils and Fats, ete. vale ae 2,657,048. 1,697,094 47,96 313,879 63-9 1:8 | 11-8) 225 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass,! j K 
ete. ts ast aes as 6,009,584! 1,711,041] 637,750 1,941,605, 28:5 | 10-6 | 32-3) 28-6 
Working in Wood. wee «| 7,704,765 4,521,756: 63,143) 1,903,779: 58-7 0:8 24-7 15-8 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. ... 38,121,303 22,200,708| 2,019,781; 8,854,156, 58-2 53 | 23-2! 13-3 
Connected with Food and Drink,’ | | lau 
etc. eels was we w+) 40,789 39,355,853; 557,053; 8,406,782; 74-4 | La 8-6] 15°6 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics,ete.' 13,654,772, 6,890,198] 100,046! 3,970,694 50-4 0-7 | 29-0) 19°9 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ...! 7,064,326) 2,836,685! 87.8131 2,875,153 40°2 | 12 | 383°6 .25°0 
Musical Instruments, ete. 521,549) 235,935 3,440! 180,483) 45-2 0-6 | 34-6] 19-6 
Arms and Explosives eee 150,614 18,440 8,640 1(0,443 123, 24 }| 66-7; 18:6 
| 1 i 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, \ 
ete, or ie Sea --! 8,259,124! 1,237,069 29,101: 1,333,183: 38-0 1-2 | 40-9! 10-9 
Ship and Boat-building, &. | 1,979,858) 526,075! €0,480} 1,264,032 26-6 | 3-0 | 63-8] 6-6 
Furniture, Bedding, and Uphol-! | i ' 
stery ... dts oe «8,149,676: 1,706,542 21,371 957,914, 542 0-7 | 80-4¢ 14-7 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-pro-. : 
ducts... ia sei we) 4,277,601) 2,259,811 50,512! 554:519, 52-8 1-2 | 13-0} 33-0 
Surgical and other Scientific In-! i | 
struments aint we eal] 124,247) 45,694 1,230: 47,012: 86:3 1-0 | 37-8) 24-4 
! : 1 
Jewellery, Timepieces and Plated-| : 
ware... S35 see Ses 406,534: 147,197 4,807) 158,669; 36-2 1-2 | 39-0] 23-6 
Heat, Light, and Power «| 6,775,898! 1,866,025) 1,287,294} 1,091,236) 27-5 | 12-0 |] 16-1) 37-4 
Leatherware, N.E.1. ame el 652,764! 361,065 2,239| 176,899! 55-3 O-4 | 27-0) 17-3 
Minor wares, N.E.1. eG | 1,012,030; 504,348 21,454 299,758: 49'9 21-1 29-6) 18°4 
Total ... ts .../146,359,260 95,568,598] 5,129,845 29,772,994 58:5) 3-5 | 20-81 17-7 
I 


i 


*Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. Yor all industries materials were 
585 per cent. of the value of the output, but there was great diversity 
amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 12°38 per cent. in 
those industries dealing with arms and explosives to 80°4 per cent. in those 
treating raw pastoral products. These variations can be understood readily 
when the wide difference. between the operations of the industries is con- 
sidered, and the value of the plant and machinery emplcyed is taken into 
account. Extensive plant alone is not a factor in the creation of high 
values, this being rather the result of the extensive use of machinery, and 
the industries dealing with food and those engaged in shipbuilding may he 
cited as examples. In the former class materials represent 74°4 per cent. 
and wages only 86 per cent. of the total value, while in the latter class the 
total wages paid amount to a sum 140 per cent. in excess of the value of 
materials used, and represent 638 per cent. of the total value. In local 
shipyards a very large proportion of the work consists of repairs and reno- 
vations, in which the cost of materials is much less than in the actual 
manufacture, and owing to the. nature of the employment little machinery 
is brought into requisition. 

The ratio of the total amount of wages to the’ value of production, that is, 
the value added to raw materials, varied from 48°8 per cent. in 1917-18 to 
59°83 per cent. in 1990-21, and in 1923-24 it represented 53°5 per cent. The 
ratio varies considerably in different industries, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table, which covers the five years 1920-24, 
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Particulars relating to the Commonwealth Small Arms Factory are not 


included in the table. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Paid to Value of 
Production, 
Class of Industry, ] ea 
1919--20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 
l 1 
per cent.) per cent, /per cent, | per cent.|per cent. 
Treating Raw Material, etc. xa on | 814) 518 54°6 | 49°3 51°9 
Oils, Fats, etc. oe ce .| 29°9 ) 34:4 37°2 | 37°8 34°4 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ‘ete. | 58°6 | 591 61°6 55°5 52-0 
Working in Wood .. - oS a «| 64:2 ) 66:0 69°6 | 66°8 61:0 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete., ae 5 78'°3 | 73:2 66°8 64°6 63°7 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. ie «| 85°7 | 424 39°0 33°4 35°4- 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. «| 58°6 | 57-5 62:0 60°2 59°3 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete, | §=57°2 | 616 615 528 574 
Musical Instruments, etc. «| 61°7T | 58°8 64°4 63°2 63°9 
Arms and Explosives* + «| 47°2 | 43-0 23°0 39'3 39°7 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ‘etc. «| 6771 | 69° | 680 | 67-4 | 67-2 
Ship and Boat-building, ete. ... 912) 88:2 | 90-2 | 97°4 | 90°7 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery . 69°4 | 719 | 708 | 67°3 | 67°3 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products 381-2 | 38-0 | 319 | 27:2 28°2 - 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments 648 | 70-0 | 59°8 6474 60°8 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware | 6627) 70:6 | 68:3 | 63:9 | 62:3 
Heat, Light, and Power ... bee ca 33'6 | 39° | 35°4 20°2 30°1 
Leatherware, 5.1. she sak - 59°3 | 629 | 542 | 59 | Bld 
Minor Wares, N.E.1, -_ Bas ote 60°3 | 595 | 75°0 | 57-0 | 616 
pane ooaeeny { ale as = 
Total* 3 ds 551 ' 59°3 5T'2 | 525 53°5 
*Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Faccory. 
Furet ConsuMeEp. 
The value of the fuel consumed in factories in, 1993-24, was. £3,579,622. 


Coal is used extensively in all large industries with the exception of smelt- 
ing, where coke is used. The quantity and value of each kind of fuel used 
in the various industries. in 1923-24 were as follows :— 


Total ... 


Coal, | Coke. Wood, 
Industry. j { 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
} 1 
. Tons. £ ‘Tons. £ Tons. \ £ 
Treating Raw Materials, ete....| 54,028 84,511 448 563; 8,826; 6,568 
Oils and Fats, etc. es weil 29,081 38,416 203 3ll 616 603 
Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. 412,009} 453,366! 5,976) 8,589 | 43,686 | 35,234 
Ww orking i in Wood... 7,573 9,711 303 522{ 16,187} 8,393 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. 458,607 458,537 | 493,309 | 961,790 1,489 | 1,864 
Food, Drink, ete. 194,373 74,496 | 20,606 | 26,122) 59,837 (51,764 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete.| 16,845 23,258 2,261 3,094 247 266 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc., 16,205 14,930 318 400 244 222 
Musical Instruments, ete. 251 290 2 3 ee ask 
Arms and Explosives ... ee ae ae to ios ity 368 
Vehicles, Saddlery, etc. ia 3,259 5,942 §22, 1,549; 1,542; 1,690 
Shipbuilding and Repairing ... 15,744 21,999 3,561 1. 6,589 | 85 70 
‘Furniture, Bedding, and UP: 
holstery é 545 880 139.] 174 420 260 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By- 
products ve 10,483 15,015} 4,081] 4,336 513 454 
Surgical and Scientific Instru- 
ments . é we 4 7 11 13 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and 
Plated-ware .., ee 60 108 68 96 
Heat, Light, amt Power «| 718,348 916.57% | 155,500 | 112,992 14, 015 U1, 629 
Leatherware, x oO ee 36 “6 48 57 - 
Minor Wares, NEL os 10,569 14,844 141 206 206 “95 5 


687,897 '1,127,406' 147,913 | 


11,942,090 | 2.989.944 


179.27 
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The cost of fuel varies greatly in accordance with the proximity of the 
industry to the source of supply; for instanee, much of the coke used for 
smelting iron at Lithgow is produced on the South Coast, and has to be 
hauled long distances by train. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
The relative importance of the different classes of manufacturing In- 
dustries, based on their capacity to employ haman labour, is shown in the 
jollowing comparative statement of average number of persons engaged :— 


Persons engaged, including Working 
Proprietors. 


Class of Industry. 


1901. 1gll. | 1920-21, 18029, | 4993-24, 


i 


Treating Raw Materials, Pastoral Products, etc. 2,981) 3,890 3,840! 4,177) 3,961 


Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, etc. ie 698 889 | 1,584] 1,672) 1,842 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. ... veo} =, 102) 5,695 8,829| 8,303; 8,867 
Working in Wood ae as aes «| 5,108) 8,181 | 9,157) 9,519; 10,277 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. a | 13,831) 22,862 | 36,860! 34,459 39,929 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. .., ».| 11,372} 14,050 | 17,874) 19,518 | 19,699 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc... eee val 14,497; 26,504 | 28,298) 32,258 | 31,916 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... waa | 5,573} 9,184 | 10,527 12,299] 12,478 
Musical Instruments, etc. eae baa s| 226 387 642 888 W3i 
Arms and Explosives ... tee Pe sei 11 33 850) 344 376 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete... Sa 2,541; 4,416 | 5,267) 6,561 | 7,663 
Ship and Boat Building, ete, ... te - 1,541) 2,429 | 5,175! 4,928 | 4,980 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... | 2,140! 3,534 | 4,312) 4,725) 5,582 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products .., wf - 450) 1,460 | 2,659; 2,786} 2,874 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments _..,| 69 96 206! = 215 241 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware sie 165 753 828 852 873 
Heat, Light, and Power ii oes rei 1,417) 2,795 | 5,038) 5,280} 4,318 
Leatherware, N.E.I. see wee ea V7 461 919) 1,064 1,162 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. w. aa = vee] 891) 1,055 | 2,146) 2,744) 1,855 


Total bo eee es ...| 66,230) 108,624 145,011) 152,586) 159,674 


Owing to an amended classification in 1923-24, the figures for that year 
ave not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. Certain establish- 
ments formerly included in the class musical instruments, ete., or with 
heat and power works are now in the metal and machinery group; others 
previously with minor wares have been transferred to the furniture group. 

During the quinquennial period, 1901-6, the increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries was 11,592; during the next 
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quinquennial period, 1906-11, it amounted to 80,802. During the period 
1911-16 it was only 7,777; owing to enlistments for war service, there was 
a decline of 38,789 persons during the two years 1918-15, and a further 
decline of 210 during 1915-16. The number has risen in each year since 
1916, the rate of increase being greatest between 1917 and 1920. 

Since 1901 the number of employees in manufacturing industries has 
increased much faster than the total population, the annual rates being 39 
and 22 per cent. respectively. The very great proportionate growth of 
factories between 1906 and 1911, and the slackening between 1911 and 
1916, are shown in the following comparison :— 


Increase in Factory Employees. | rrorease in Popu- 
: 2 mn $=] Ja tion — 

Period. erase Average Annual 

Number. Annual Bate. Kate. 
; per cent. per cent. 

1901-06 (5 years)... des ae 11,592 3°3 1-7 
1906-11 (5 years)... se ee 30,802 6-9 26 
1911-16 (43 years) ily as 7,777 15 2-4 
1916-21 (5 years)... a aa 28,610 45 21 
1921-24 (3 years)... tos ys 14,663 3°3 19 


The following table shows the average number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing industries in the Metropolitan area and in the remainder 
of the State at intervals since 1901:— 


Employees (including Working Employees (including Working 
Proprietors). Proprietors). 
Year. 4 Year, 
Metropolitan | Remainder 7 Metropolitan | Remainder 
‘otal. rat ates Total 
District. of State. 


District. of State. 


1901 42,415 23,815 66,230 |/1920-21) 104,552 40,459 | 145,011 


1906 | 52,605 | 25,217 | 77,822 |192i-22| 110,589 | 38,287 | 348,876 
1911 | 77,592 | 31,032 | 108,624 |1922-93} 114,864 | 937,722 | 159,586 


1915-16 85,365 31,036 116,401 |1923-24; 118,669 41,005 159,674 


During 1923-24 the number of workers in the Metropolitan area in- 
creased by 3,805, and in the country. by 3,288, the increase in the whole 
State being 7,088. 

Under the classification of “Remainder of State” are included such 
urban centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, Granville, Lithgow, - 
Wollongong, Goulburn, and Bathurst, yet it is significant that Sydney and 
its suburbs constitute the chief manufacturing centre of the State, and 
that whereas the number of employees in the Metropolitan. district in- 
creased by 76,254, or 179°8 per cent., from 1901 to 1924 the increase in all 
other parts of the State was only 17,190 persons, or 72°2 per cent. 

The increase in the number of employees of each sex during the period 
from 81st December, 1913, to 30th June, 1924, is shown below: — 


‘Metropolitan District. | Rematndae rok State. 
Year. = oe a 
Maies, Females. | Males. | Feniales. 
1913 | 61,569 24,694 | 31,467 | 2,670 
1923-24 84,034 34,435 37,611 | 3,394 
Increase per | | | 
cent. | 36'8 39°4 19°5 i 271 
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The proportion of females employed is far greater in the Metropolitan 
area than in the country districts, and in comparison with the increase in 
the employment of males, the rate of increase in the employment of females 
has been greater both in the metropolitan and country areas. 


Average Time Worked per Employee. x 


The capacity of manufactories to afford employment depends to a 
certain extent upon the regularity of their working. Generally speaking, 
employment in the factories of New South Wales has been very constant. 
This may be illustrated by the following statement, which shows for each | 
class of industry the average time worked per employee (inclusive of 
working proprietors) in representative years since 1911:— 


Class of Industry. 1911. 1915-16 1920-21. | 1922-23. | 1923-24, 
Months. | Months. | Months. | Months. | Months. 
Treating Raw Material | 10-11 10-10 10°83 11°16 10-88 
Oils and Fats ... aes so} 11-38 11:89 11-78 11°88 11-39 
Stone, Clay, Glass... 0.) 56 11-13 11-48 11-62 11-55 
Working in Wood ... | 10-82 10-82 11-00 10:97 11-03 
Metal Works, Machinery <A 11-76 31-67 1149 |) «1117 11-79 
Food, Drink, etc. wae «| 11-10 11:33 11-07 11:23 11°38 
Clothing, Textile Fabries a 11-64 11-70 11-70 11-76 11-68 
Books, Paper, Printing wat ¥E-8o 41-98 11-87 1195 | 11-91 
Musical Instruments ... wf = 12-00 12:00 11-77 11-93 11-72 
Arms and Explosives... wt 82] 12-00 12-00 ~ 12-00 12-00 
Vehicles, Saddlery... ae? 11-83 31°84 11-60 11-65 11-67 
Ship Building... ws} 11-98 11-99 11-98 11-95 11-99 
Furniture, Bedding ... st 1n-58 | 11:66 11-73 11-78 176 
Drugs, Chemicals... eel 14-77 11:99 11-78 11-79 11-88 
Surgical Instruments ... ..| 12-00 12-00 12-00 12-00 12-00 
Jewellery _ obs -/| 11-98 11:95 11-65 11-95 11-83 
Heat, Light, and Power...) 11-81 11-68 11-75 10-80 11-57 
Leatherware, NEI... «| ILL 11-75 11-90 11-79 11-92 
Minor Wares, N.U.I. ... ee! 11-51; 11°60 11-82 11-87 11-38 
= arene | 
Mean of all Industries ...|. 11:55 | 11°56 11-52 11-47 11-63 
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In a number of classes work is so regular as to be almost continuous; 
the factories in which employment is least regular are those working in 
wood and engaged in treating raw material. 


Sex and Age Distribution of Employees. 
The following table shows the number of males and females employed 


in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during each year since 1915 :— 


Males. Females. Total, 
Year. Average Average Baebes. 
Number, | Por a Number. | be ae Number. | Per vl 
Population. Population. Population. 
' 
1914-15 ... «| 90,409 91-7 26,202 29-2 116,611 61-9 
1915-16 ... vf = 87,724 90-1 28,677 31-1 116,401 61-4 
1916-17 ... | 88,910 93-3 29,087 30-9 117,997 62:3 
1917-18 ... +f 90,025 93-6 30,529 31-8 120,554 62-7 
1918-19 ... -{ 96,884 98-0 30,707 31-4 127,591 64-9 
1919-20 ... «| 109,836 105°5 34,618 34-7 144,454 70-9 
1920-21 ... «| 112,187 105-2 32,824 | 32-1 145,011 69-4 
1921-22 ... | 112,362 103°6 36,514 35-0 148,876 69-9 
1922-23 ... «115,287 104.1 37,299 35-0 152,586 | 70-2 
1923-24 ... ee) 121,845 108-1 37,829 34-9 159,674 722 


Manufacturing industries provide employment for about 7 per. cent. of 
the total population; more than 10 per cent. of males find employment 
therein, but only about 8 per cent. of females. Proportionately the em- 
ployment of males, which diminished during the earlier years of the war 
period, has since increased by 26 per cent. The employment of females 
has fluctuated to a greater extent, but shows a tendency to increase. 


Under a factory system of production, there is a tendency to increase 
the employment of women and children. In New South Wales legislation 
has been introduced to keep such employment within limits considered 
conducive to the general good of the community, and the proportion of 
female labour has remained fairly constant. 


The following table shows, for the years 1911, 1921, and 1924, the in- 
dustries in which women and girls have been employed in greatest num- 
bers, and the.ratio to every 100 males employed in tle same industries. 
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Only workers in the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, 
clerks, messengers, etc., have been excluded. 


1 


Number cf Women and Girls 


| Average Number of Women and 


Industry Girls employed in factory. | per 100 pre a in 
i 
| 1911, | 1920-21. | 1928-24. | 1911. | 1920-21, | 1923-24, 
Food, etc.— | : 

Aerated Waters... | 128 | 81 57 14 14 10 
Biscuits... wet 690 822 1,073 121 102 76 
Condiments, Coffee, and ‘Spices... 209 545 571 122 125 165 
_ Confectionery dee aes See 442 1,190 1,490 70 113 149 
Cornflour, Oatmeal Sis ois 181 125 85 97 68 59 
Jam and Fruit-canning ea; 440 721 851 137 113 153° 
~ Meat-preserving . on 7 26 69 14 29 79 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar was 170 230 268 195 163 173 
Tobacco... ae as bad 746 1,262 1,244 128 131 129 

Clothing, ete.— : | 
Dressmaking and Millinery ..| 4,650 | 4,249 3,317 | 11,071 | 5,119 | 6,032 
‘Hats and Caps ... Pe 995} 815 828 | 227 159 173 
Waterproofs and Oilskins <i 97 | 106 78 539 505 780 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs.. | 1,599 | 1,817 2,031 | 1,859 | 1,781 | 1,430 
Slop Clothing... as w| 5,026 3,798 5,057 601 632 6838 
Tailoring ... Hoes et «| 2,702 2,927 2,775 163 276 268 
Furriers... 84 24 129 203 114 182 | 176 
Woollen and Tweed Mills woe ser J. 793 956 172 101 165 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods ... ot |. 1,186 1,774 ¢ 663 453 
Dyeworks and Cleaning sae 22 | 105 149 92 76 103 
Tents and Tarpaulins ... ae 230 | 255 96 230 274) 139 
Boots and Shoes 3 .| 1,499 1,612) 1,948 61 61 5 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines oi 325 | 540 538 89 79 89 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ... 96 122 187 28 34. 46 
Brooms and Brushware Aer ise 9 60 64 5 25 28 
Furnishing, Drapery, ete. ae 160 | 296 181 239 435 478 
Inks, Polishes, ete. wee wee o26 170 201 ve 93 83 
Leatherware ee wie 56 279 385 16 57 63 
Manufacturing J ewellery- . a 47 51 55 il 12 i4 
Paper, Paper Bags, and Boxes... 727 | 827 1,243 201 119 134 
Printing and Book- Pane ..{ 1,887) 1,711 | 1,732 29 34 30 
Rubber Goods ae bee 59 344 | 513 28 57 64 
Soap and Candles ... ee Sie 144 | 286 363 39 59 63 
Tinsmithing ... sie ere ee 34 | 195 305 5 29 34 
Other Industries... bee ee 815 1,927 3,159 2 3 4 
i is 1 = 
Total eos ees «+.| 24,387 | 29,602 | 33,846 |° 36 32 34 


The following table shows the age distribution of the persons of each 
sex engaged in manufactories in various years since 1907, the first year 
for which statistics respecting the employment of children are available :— 


Persons Employed in Manufactories, including See Proprietors. 


Year. | “Children under 16 years Total 


Aged 16 years and over. of age. 

Males. | Females. | Total. tines, | Females. Total, | Males. Females. | Total. 
1907 63,547 | 18,634 82,181 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 65,953 | 20,514 80,467 
1911 79,609 | 24,274 | 103, 883 | 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 82,083 ; 26,541 | 108,624 
1915-16 | 85,146} 26,072 | 11) ,218 | 2,578 | 2,605 | 5,183 87,724 | 28,677 j 116,401 
1920-21 (108,514 | 29,214 137,728 | 3,673 | 3,610 | 7,283 | 112,187 | 32,824 | 145,011 
1921-22 | 105,451 | 32,364 | 140 815 | 3,91] | 4,150 ; 8,061 | 112,362 | 36,514 | 148,876 
*§22-293 | 111,286 | 33,011 | 144,299 | 4,001 ; 4,288 | 8,289 | 115,287 | 37,299 | 152,586 
117,717 | 33,791 §151,508! 43128 | 4,038 | 8,166 ! 121,845 | 37,829 | 159,674 
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During the year 1923-24 there was an increase of 6,558 in the number 
of male employees and of 530 in the number of females. Of those aged 
16 years and over there was an increase of 6,431 males and 780 females; 
but there were 123 less children in the factories than in the previous year, 
viz., 127 more boys and 250 less girls. Of the male employees in 1928-244, 
boys under 16 years numbered 4,128, or 34 per cent.; 19,242, or 15-8 per 
cent., were between 16 and 21 years; and 98,475, or 80'S per cent., were 
adults. Of the females, the number and proportion in the respective 
groups were 4,038, or 106 per cent.; 13,485, or 35-6 per cent.; and 20,306, 
or 53°8 per cent, 


Curtp Lapour. 


The law regulating primary education prescribes that children must 
attend school until the completion. of their fourteenth year, exception 
being made only in case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have 
obtained exemption certificates, which may be granted when the children 
have attained a certain standard of education, or, in special cases, when 
attendance at an evening school is arranged. Since 1896 the Factories 
and Sheps Act has prohibited the employment of children under the age 
of 14 in any factory, unless by special permission of the Minister for 
Labour and Industry, and such permission may not be given to a child 
under the age of 18 years. Permission ig not granted, except in extreme 
«ircumstances, to any girl under the age of 14 years. Special permits were 
issued, during 1924 to. 218 children between the ages of 18 and 14 years, 
viz., to 156 boys and 58 girls in the Metropolitan district, and to 4 boys in 
Newcastle. 

The employment in a factory of juveniles under the age of 16 years is 
conditional upon a medical certificate as to physical fitness being secured 
by the factory occupier. During the year 1924 certificates were issued to 
7,957 juveniles as follows:—Metropolitan district, 8,563 boys and 3,772 
girls; Neweastle, 314 boys and 121 girls; Broken Hill, 5 boys; and in the 
rest of the State, 150 boys and 32 girls. 

Of 8,166 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 6,824 were employed 
within the metropolitan area. A review of the statistics of juveniles shows 
that up to 1914 the boys outnumbered the girls, but in some of the more 
recent years the number of girls was the greater. About 92 per cent. of | 
the girls were working in Sydney and suburbs, but 24 per cent. of the 
boys were employed in establishments located outside the metropolitan 
area. : 

The following statement shows the proportion of boys and girls amongst 
the factory employees in various years since 1907, also the proportion of. 
children aged 13 to 15 years who are employed in factories :— 


| Children employed in Factories. 


| Employees. Employees. | Employees. aged 18 to 15. 
i007. 88S 49°6 45°9 
WI 25-2 76-4 37-4 49-9 
1915-16 ee £9-4 90-8 44-5 48-6 
1920-21 ai 32-7 110-0 501 62°8 
1921-22 Mi 34'8 N37 | 541 68-4 
1922-23 - 347 50 | 544 63°2 
1923-24 7m 33°9 W677 | BL | 66-8 
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The proportion of children amongst the factory employees declined in 
a marked degree between 1907 and 1913; during the next five years it rose 
slowly, then dropped almost to the pre-war level; in 1919-20, when the 
basic wage was increased by 17s. per week in the case of males, and by 9s. 
in the case of females, a marked increase occurred, particularly in the 
clothing industries. The proportion of boys, however, has remained lower 
than the figure of the year 1907, but in 1924 the proportion of girls 
amongst the female employees was 16 per cent. higher than in 1907. On 
the average, 67 children per 1,000 were employed in factories in 1924 as 
compared with 46 per 1,000 in 1907. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS. 

Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1923-24, approximately 84 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 
The following statement shows the occupational status of the persons 
engaged in each class of industry in 1923-24:— 


° 3 3 | we 
we . é & aS | a | aa a 
Class of Industry. BE S¢2 g 38 ae | : Ee \ Rog 3 
BSER S | 2 58 | 53° | 858) « 
! aig? | o a Bs | # BES 
j } : & | a 18 
Treating Raw Material, etc. s3¢ 392 | 154} 146 | 3,105 164 | 3,961 
Oils, Fats, etc. sae Whe ge, HWE 94 201 43 | 1,447 53 4) 1,842 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass. etc. 624 340 208 | 7,542 E53 1) as 8,867 
Working in Wood ... ae w| 1,309 518 | 418 | 7,650 382 aes 10,277 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ...) 2,117 [1,557 ) 581 | 35,464 | 207 3.) 39,929 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc...| | 1,828 | 1,593 £07 | 15,449 522 .. | 19,699 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc. ...| 2,310 702 51 | 28,242 184 | 427 |31,916 
. Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ..-| 1,029 | 1,119 16 | 10,125 184 5 | 12,478 
Musical Instruments bee aes 41 35 3 698 4 ae 71 
Arms and Explosives on std 18 26 6 319 Thc wee 376 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc.| 1,080 483 9! 6014 75 21 7,663 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. eRe 154 | 282 82 | 4,437 25 i 4,989 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 602 161 12} 4,732 48 27 | 5,582 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products; 244 335 AL | 2,225 29 |... 2,874 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 26 17 ae 196 2/ .. J 24L 
ments. 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated- 113 51 : 692 15 2 873 
ware. : : 

Heat, Light, and Power ... ae 300 | 180 752 | 3,055 21 aie 4,318 
Leatherware, N.E.L... se sh 81 68 a 998 15 ee 1,162 
Minor Wares, N.E.1. oes a 107 66 31 | 1,626 25 ane 1,855 
Total eae ---| £1,969 | 7,898 | 3,206 ./134,016 | 2,115 470. 159,674 

Males ... .-.{ 11,187 | 5,109 | 3,206 |100,170 | 2,077 96 121,845 


Females L782 129,789 | ... | 33,846! 38! 374 | 37,829 


The status of workers employed varied greatly in the nineteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working 
proprietors, managers, and overseers was 7 per cent. for all classes, but it 
varied from 3:1 per cent. in ship and boat building to 14-1 per cent. in 
those making vehicles, fittings, saddlery, and harness. 

Amongst the males the proportion of working proprietors, etc., was 9°2 -per 
cent., and of workers in the factories 822 per cent. The corresponding: 
proportions amongst the females were 21 per cent. and 89:5 per cent. 
respectively. . 

Only 49 per cent. of the employees were clerical workers, and of these 
more than one-half were females. The practice of giving out work at piece 
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rates is very limited. (Workers employed in their own homes represented 
only 0:3 per cent. of the total number employed, and were almost entirely. 
women engaged by clothing factories. 

ut INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 

The foregoing information relating to the manufacturing industry as a 
whole or to groups of industries serves to show the general industrial 
development, but it does not furnish particulars relating to individual 
industries. It is desirable that detailed information should be available 
regarding all the important industries, but the output of many of them, 
ég.. engineering works, is not readily classifiable, and as the output is 
perhaps the most interesting item, it has been deemed advisable to confine 
the remarks in the following pages to industries whose importance merits 
special mention, and whose output may be shown in detail with regard to 
both quantity and value. 

"TANNERIES. 


Skins and hides are exported in large quantities, and in recent years the 
tanning industry has extended its operations. The bulk of the local hides 
are tanned in New South Wales, as well as a large number imported from 
other Australian States and from New Zealand. Besides maintaining an 
extensive export trade in leather, it provides practically all the raw material 
needed for local requirements and for an oversea trade in footwear 
and other leather goods. ‘Two-thirds of the leather produced locally is sole 
jeather, but the production of the finer sorts is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. The exports of sole leather in 1924 were valued at £232,810, and of 
other leather £220,810. Fancy leathers ave still imported in large quantities, 
thus 1,288,133 sq. feet, valued at £99,488, were imported into New South 
Wales in 1923-24, and practically the whole came from the United States of 
‘America. 

Two-thirds of the number of tanneries in. operation in the State are 
situated within the boundaries of tae Metropolitan area. 

The following table gives particulars of the industry for the year 1901 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Items. | 1901. | 1911. 1920-21, 1922-23, 1923~-24. 
q 
: ; 
Number of Establishments si 108! 76 80 78 77 
Number of Employees ... ee 1,059! 1,039 1,242: «1,395 1,317 
Average Horse-power used | 711 1,044 2,688 2,827 2,717 
Value of Land and Buildings t+ £) 115,752| 105,990 265,166 £94,597 292,498 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 47,274 82,241 172,132 207,555, 209,705 
Total Amount of Wages ae £80,757 104,695) 262,724] 305,968) 283,144 
Value of Fuel... £| 4,893) 7,160 17,855 23,045 22,930 
Value of Materials used .. £\ 578,164 786,817) 1,684,791) 1,424,513] 1,341,233 
Value of Output . es £) 735,231! ~ 982,023! 2,103,525) 1,979,964! 1,908,462 
Value of Production hs £) 152,174 188,046) 400,879 532,406 544,209 
Materials Treated — 
Hides— 
Calf and Yearling ... No; * 214,68) 100,829, 481,433) 399,448 
Other.... nae .. No. = 317,025 692,335 539,045 551,465 
Hide-pieces .. a. owt. il 2,537 2,000 Re As 
Sheep Pelts ... wu. Not * 4,642,865) 3,813,618] 4,450,426! 1,794,587 
Other Skins ... we Now} * 125,576 284,632 359, 133 508,642 
Bark... .. tons) * 11,706) 11,570! 11,54! 11,015 
Articles Produced— 4 1. 
Leather ... uy we TD. te 13,945,005) 17,707,065| 21,413,476, 20,644,084 
Basils —..- Ses wt, by, 4,324,138) 2,730,162} 3,293,744) 1,846,195 
Pelts, pickled ... No. * 357,833) 690, 084, 469,680 187,656 
Other Skins, selling value £ * 17,15) 255,535| 148,589 145,527 
Fleshings arr we Cwt be " 64,467 83,372 46,258 


* Not available. ; ft Iacludes rented premises, 
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WooL-ScouRING AND FELLMONGERING. 

In the wool-scouring and fellmongering industry there is room for great 
development, as only one-ninth of the wool clip was scoured locally in 
1923-24. The proportion is usually larger, but in the year mentioned opera- 
tions were somewhat limited owing to the high prices of raw wool. The 
exports. in 1923-24 of greasy wool were 198,950,836 lb., and of scoured wool | 
17,410,305 lb. 


Items, 1901. 191k. | 1920-21. | 1922-23, 1923-24, 


Number of Establishments <a 73 7 59) 42 46) 48 
Number of Employees... Bes 1,459 1,603} 1,461 1,504 1,243 
Average Horse-power used os 997 2,009 3,623 3,883 3,601 


Value of Land and Buildings + £1 125,836 169,418 276,320 254,315 390,610 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 66,391 169,200 373,442 387, 166 411,590 
Total amount of Wages ved £77,429 126,215} 280,731[ 312,714| 238,228 
Value of Fuel... £ 9,059 1€,277| 39,542 E2,95§ 41,558 
Value of Materials ued .. ‘“ £| 25,244) 2,151,713): 2,991,868) 3,945,744) 3,742,710 
Value of Output .... 0. £} 150,614) 2,493,883, 3,677,014) 4,698,888, 4,209,545 
Value of Production a £1 116,311 225,893 645,604 760,483 425,277 
Materials Treated— 
Greasy Wool... we Tb, - 34,023,054 24,960,202) 35,299,303! 26,620,589 
Scoured Wool .. wo Lbs sf * 5,738,701, 6,010,320) 4,826,269 
Skins...... w= No. * 5,1€0,335| 4,088,690] 4,061,741) 2 "535, 904 
Articles Produced— 
Scoured Wool ... we oLb. = 33,283,378: 70, B15:500) 29,834,686; 20,360,530 
* 


Wi ne eon? and Noils ... lb. * 5,623,414) 5,944,069) 4,542,136 
Pelt: eae . No, * 4,655,524 3,23 5,429) 8 3,425, NG 1,767,231 
: : * Not available, t “Includes rented premises. _ 


Soap anp Canpte Factories. 

‘Of the industries in which oils amd fats are treated, soap and candle 
making is by far the most important. The industry has grown to such an 
extent that it supplies practically the whole of the local requirements of 
soap and candles, except fancy and medicated soaps, and even these are 
being supplied to an increasing extent. ‘There is also'a small export trade 


with the islands of. the Pacific. The following table shows the chief par- 
ticulars of the industry since 1901:— 
Items. | iol. | 191i. | 1920-21, | 1992-28. | 92224, 
‘Number of Establishments _... 44 37 26 28 | 30 
Number of Employees ... vel 33 658 94€ 1,125 1,229 
Average Horse-power used . ... 503 785 964 1,027 1,259 
Value of Land and Buildingst£; . 84,923 185,218 | 223,493) 279,442 371,725 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 89,147. 150,453 287,714) 252,744 411,576 
Total amount of Wages pen £ 37,681 49,555 141,135} 179,478 198,634 
Value of Fuel... £| 5,932 12,205 40,160 33,930 30,556 
Value of Materials used .. £) 208,676 359,096 859.555! 739,860 | 766,906 
Value of Outpat... ...  £) 322,086 | 597,544 | 1,177,511) 1,242,704 | 1,538,632 
Value of Production ia £ 107,428 226,243 277,796] 468,914 | 641,170 
Materials Treated -— 
Tallow... Pe ... ewt, * 117,428 139,153 5,203,861 i 163,102 
Alkali... ba .. Ib, * 6,370,007$| 4,516,054) 2,544,989 | 4,481,548 
Wax x i sae. Vb: * £ i 2.481, 854] 2,734,121 | 2,463,155 
Resin... ve . ewe, * 180,697 22,397 95,817 | 30,£82 
Copra Oil weet) es OWE, * \ aed 15,560, 25,873 | 80,718 
Sand ee .. CWE. ® 3,598 25,119 | 22,034 
Articles Produccd— 
Soap ae .ewt, 233,€00 277,449 280,620| 356,657 | 363,192 
Soap Extract, Powders, &e. tb. * 965,807 | 4,051,251|5,051,493 | 4,788,616 
Candles (including wa Ib. 3,895,468 | 5,388,848 | 4,191,53411,750,971 | 3,835,542 
Glycerine - ws Tb. ; 632,680 bd 1,882,423)1,577,263 | 1,814,714 
Soda Crystals £ * 14,014¢ 3,456 6,928 7,466 
Oleine £i * * 26,714 29,030 12,409 
Stearine ... £4 : | * 25,50 31,879 31,710 


* Not available. + Includes rented premises. t All factories. 
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Brick AND Titr Works. 


Owing to the abundance of clay everywhere, brickworks have been estab- 
lished in all parts of the State. Only 180 move persons are employed in the 
Metropolitan district than in the remainder of the State, but the output of 
the metropolitan kilns is much greater and more varied. In a number of 
eases the industry is associated with tile-making, so the figures for the two 
industries have been combined. ‘The following figures present detailed 
information concerning the industry in 1901 and later years :-— 


Items, 1901. 1911, 1920-21, 1922-23. 1923-24, 
Number of Establishments ... 182) 223] 159 159 171 
Number of Employees ie 1,823 3,01 3,716 3,427] 3,77 
Average Horse-power used .., 1,228 4,865 9,182 9,643). 10,657 


Value of Land & Buildingst £ 200,170 391,875 865,182 857,402 873,600 
Value of Plant& Mach’ry £108,589 449,100 1,114,500} 1,238,838) 1,380,426 
Total Amount Wages paid £ 149,342 322,781 177,536) 673,661 816,215 
ValueofFuel ..  .. £ 46,355, 101,267; 276,402) 273,681 315,825 


‘Value of Materials used = £ 32,199 70,881] 189,150) 259,922) 306,423 
Value of Output ... . £] 364,251 726,620 1,640,749) 1,626,956) 1,976,933 
Value of Production £285,697, 554,472) 1,175,191) 1,093,386 1,354,685 
Articles Produced — | l : 

Bricks... ae No.|157,999,000/327, 864, 000/360, 092,005 367,339, 846/402, 594,713 

Tiles £ = 24,857| 286,862; 245,761 328,920 

Pipes £ * 52,241 6,754 9,318) — 8,960 

Pottery .., <25 a * E 51,763 

Fire Bricks, &c. £ el * 72,225 89,610; 140,768 
* Not available. + Inciudes rented premises. 


In earlier years pottery making was associated with brick making, but 
now it is conducted in most cases as a separate industry. + 

The manufacture of roofing tiles developed to such an extent during the 
war that practically all the tiles now used in the State are of local produc- 
tion. 

An inquiry was conducted by the New South Wales Board of Trade in 
1924 regarding an alleged monopoly and restriction of output in this 
industry. Details are published in the chapter of thiy volume entitled 
Employment and Production. 

State Brickworks, Homebush, 

In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks. 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay had 
been found, 

The business results of the undertaking are highly satisfactory; at 
80th June, 1924, the accumulated trading profit amounted to £164,889, and 
it was estimated that the Government had saved a sum of £134,511 by pur-. . 
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chasing bricks from the works. The requirements of the different Govern- 
ment Departments are supplied and bricks are sold to the public at prices 
below those ruling in private brickyards. 

‘he following table gives particulars of the operations of the State Brick- 
works at. Homebush Bay for each of the last five years :— 


Particulars, 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
_ _ se ca - _— — i u —- _ 
{ 
Bricks manufactured .. oe ae --| 37,367,209 | 38,586,954 | 40,912,716 | 42,397,987 | 44 £66,718 
Used for Public Works ..  .. —.. ~—«. |:17,722,953 | 19,306,494 | 17,537,496 | 14,894,200 | 9,882,900 
Sold to Private Purchasers ba a «| 19,492,205 | 19,230,679 | 22,789,963 } 27,454,421} 34,826,912 
Used at Works es 3 om he oe 35,840 20,880 701,519 69,941 53.769 
Stocks at 30th June . as ae a 373,278 402,179 285,917 275,342 478,479 
£aeadj £sad) £s dl £8 d. £s. a. 
Cost of Manufacture per 1,000 .. 200 25 7 27 2 2.6 5 268 
Sale price per 1,000— | 
Seconds .. = o ors me 27 6 212 6 212 6 210 6 210 
Commons or $i os oe - 2310 0; 215 0 215 0 213 0 213 0 
Face.. aS ate Se ss os 43 0 48 0 4 8 0 46 0 4 6 


* From 1st November, 1923, £4 10s. 


The sale prices as stated in the table were for bricks loaded into trucks 
at the yard, Homebush Bay. 


SAwMILLS. 

‘SSawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated in the forest areas. ; 
Besides general sawmilling, moulding and planing are undertaken at 
some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving blocks. In the more important 
centres of population sawmills are conducted in connection with yards 

where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 
Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1901 are as 
follow :— 


Items, § J 1901. 1911. 1920-21. 1922-23, 1923-24, 
Number of Establishment .. 345) 452 496 483 549 
Number of Employees ois 4,088 - §,205 5,645 5,289 5,930 
Average Horse-power used... 5,189 10,280 14,597 13,815 16,208 
Value of Land and 

Buildings * .., £ 317,193 465,548 811,830 908,246 916,898 
Value of . Plant and 

Machinery .. £ 273,883 526,909 $08,192 889,067} 1,087,374 
Total Amount of Ww ages : 

Paid . £ 304, 826 456,520 926,276) 859,549] 1,058,013 
Value of "Fuel .. £ 17,6013 6,503 24,405 30,280 34,054 
Value of Materials hsed £; 824,065, 3,309,549) 2,732,656! 2,535,132) 2,970,661 
Value of Output £' 1,336,153) 2,057,807) 4,103,924, 3,870,324) 4,815,030 
Value of Production. £ 494,487 741,755} 1,346,863) 1,304,912) 1,810,315 
Materials Treated— ; : 

.. Logs— | | 
Hardwood sup. ft. 1213 228.000 147,706,000)178, 133,002|162,439,986|181,033, 110 
Softwood ie } eee ean 65,301,000) 67,823,577, 69,150,760) 79,813,980 
Articles Produced— 

Sawn Timber— 

Hardwood sup. ft. 180,028,000 100,079, 000)117,781,837!108,939,958!120,089,788 
Softwood 33 } parce? 51,392,000| 45,628,945) 48,077,902) 55,294,335 


* Includes rented premises. 


Metat Works, MAcHINERY, ETc. 
This group is by far the most important of the manufacturing industries 
in the ‘State, because it provides employment for nearly one-third of the 
adult males engaged in factories and workshops. 
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The output of these works constitutes a considerable proportion of the. 
total value of local manufactures, though they. supply only a portion 
of the local requirements of manufactured metals and machinery. 
of the products are not available, but in view of their great importance the 
following particulars relating to the operations in 1923-24 are shown :— 


Details 


Railway | Metal | 
Items, hon eoeg Re Lec | ote, | ota. 

* !Workshops.| Reduction. 
Number of Establishments 273 | 141 42 20 451 927 
Number of Employees... 7,201 | 6,332 11,018 2,697 12,681 39,929 
Average Horse-power used : 7,737 22,938 } 6,633 | 22,779 14,258 74,350 
Value of Land and Buildings* z 1,293,401 960,199 | 1,866,190 | 479,177 2,311,226 6,910,193 
Value of Plant and Machinery | 1,282,508 | 2,604,547 | 2,119,828 | 2,764,208 | 1,971,428 |10,742,607 
Total amount of Wages paid £) 1,542,735 | 1,479,228 | 2,683,611 | 760,280 ; 2,438,302 | 8,854,156 
Value of Fuel £ 73,646 | | 321,037 59,940 | 1,380,100 185,058 2,019,781 
Value of Materials used... £) 1,742,749 | 7,119,763 | 1,886,650 | 5,579,104 | 5,872,440 122,200,706 
Value of Output £| 4,009,504 | 9,415,799 | 5,165,136 | 9,541,838 | 9,989,026 138,121,808 
Value of Production | 1,974,999 3,931,528 113,000,816 


£! 2,193,109 | 3,218,546 | 2,592,634 
4 | 


* Includes rented premises. 


j Tron and Steel Works. 


In New South Wales there are large supplies of iron ore and of coal, both 
of excellent quality, and in close proximity to each other and to the sea- 
board. An account of the situation and extent of the iron ore deposits was 
given in the 1917 issue of the Year Book, at page 174, and a short history, 
of the development of the iron and steel industry in the 1921 issue, at 
page 345. 

There are only two establishments which produce iron and steel, namely, 
the Eskbank (Hoskins) Iron Works, at Lithgow, and the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company’s Works at Newcastle. At Eskbank local iron ores are 
used, but the ore treated at Newcastle is imported from South Australia. 

The following table shows the production of pig-iron in New South Wales 
at intervals since 1907 :— 


From From Other | From | From Other 
Year. New South | Australian Total. | Year. New South | Australian Total. 
Wales Ores. Ores. \ | Wales Ores. Ores, 
~~ 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1907 18,631 tes 18,631 "| 1921-22 66,141 235,166 301,307 
W91l | 36,354 36,354 || 1922-23 75,781 62,333 138, 114 
1916 52,556 74, 035 126,591 | 1923-24 60,841 |. 306,258 367,099 
1920-21 | 99,790 | 266,759 | 366,549 | | 
\ at 


The quantity of iron ore used in 1923-24 for the production of pig-iron 
was 594,107 tons, of which 117,122 tons were mined in New South Wales. 

The particulars relating to the production of steel in the last four years 
are as follows:— 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24, 
tons. tons. tons - tons 
Steel Bars and Sections, Rails... 143,644 164,039 69,823 l 
» Plates - : Ae 1,865 80 di 279,317 
» Billets .. ...  ..: 36,014 16,888 658 | 
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The decreased production in 1922-23 was due to the fact that the Broken 
Hill Company’s steel works at Newcastle were closed down for nearly 
9 months of the year. ~ 


Metal Extraction and Ore Reduction. 


Smelting, as a distinct industry, is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, and there are 20 establishments for the treatment of ores, one 
of the most important being at Port Kembla in the South Coast. There is 
a large smelting establishment at Cockle Creek, in the Neweastle district, 
but it was closed during 1922-23 and 1923-24, and new plant was being 
constructed for the treatment of zine. concentrates. 

The following statement. shows the operations of New South Wales 
smelting companies in connection with both local and imported ores during 


t 


1925-24. :-— ey 
ie 
Quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc., the 
produce of— 
SUE nchbe Se ar = 
Metal. ; : i: Set + 
z a £ B 8 H 
oO 4 ev a ° 
w= | Fi & | 2 e & | 2 
Silver... on is oz.} 77,397 15,180 19,' 57 603 18, 120 1140, 280)... 
Copper ... ae ws tons. 1,100 1 | 4,896 | 1) | 6,551)... 
Tin xe oe tee a 436 <3 274 Bae | nar §9 
Iron—pig ere wae 59 60,841 w. (806,258: - | eke 


Butter Factorirs. 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
dion of articles of food; it gives employment to over 1,000 persons, and has. 
an annual output valued at nearly £6,000,000. ‘Butter is an important item 
of the export trade, and nearly 94 per cent. of local production is made in 
factories. _ 

Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1901 are as follows :— 


Items, 1901: 1911. 1920-21, 1922-23. 1923-24; 


Number of Establishments 130 150 126 12? 126 
Number of Empleyees_ ... 909 | 968 1,022 J,04¢ 1,023 
eee Horse-power used 1,765 2,161 | 3,843 4,262 4,591 
Value “of Land and Build- 
ingsf .. £} 247,394 | 186,893 308,189 354,546 370,225 
Value of Plant and | 
Machinery a £{ 172,767 230,485 395,668: 493,717 519,965 
Lotal Amount of f Wages 
paid é £ 74,176 | 110,617 225,392 240,289 242,552 
vane of Fuel < £) 13,924 23,599 61,655 67,450 64,010 
Value of Materials used £: 1 ,260, 920 3,205,863 | 8,017,379 5,690,327} 4,970,444 
Value of Output ... £| 1,535,398 3,475,890 8,974,967 6,281,070) 5,562,381 


Value of Production £/ 260,554 216,428 895,933 523,293 527,927 
Materials Treated— 


Milk we w. gals, ie 1 1,019,151+ 145,0841 bald f aE 
Cream... a Ib. * 176,402, 0484/174,694, 5074) 150,392, 825 145,753,583 
Articles Produced— j ; 
Butter... ta Ib. 34,282,214 78,421,5121) 79,864,745 69,255,086) 68,030,162 
* Not available. t Includes rented premises. 


] Excludes small quantities in farm factories worked by farm employ ec, 


. 
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In addition to the butter factories, there are a number of other establish- 
ments engaged in the treatment of dairy produce. Particulars relating to 


all such factories are given in the following table:— 

: ; age ph ; i Persons 
Factories. 8 g Machinery in use. [Employ ed. 
at OS ee 

wg 1 . 

eO i 3 

Sig : 2B > | Engines 2 g 

Ss, e] sz 2 oeil|uli[s . ta de 8 5 e 3 
tal 6 = o ae § 2 3 és ‘a By 2 g E a 8 a 5 
eee aul Sez) 2g) as 8 : BS8) 88 a 
8] s4#/8)e8 > #8!/85) § | 8% | 2 | Ss 1222] a8 | 8 3 
ad aie 3 al$sis is ae = ay Ons Oh RQ wb = 

sa 9 2 a BE S = oD] as Q vo 
3 | 82/8!) en e513 wa) B/g8) |) SB) 2 | 2s 
a|s oa a |S | mR | A a ee a; ota ls 
Pees 
| | | | £ No. No. No. | 
1919-20 118 | 970 | 52] 92 8 | 4 11,174 | 570,051 | 1,361) g,e93 | 262 | 1,027 | 198 | 1,476 | 72 
1920-21] 124 | 1,006 | 49/1 18 5 | 4 {1.206 | 649,888 | 1,264) 9,332) 262 | 1,931 | 126 | 1,459 #2 
voatz2| 124 | 1,250 | 48 { 19 6 4 (1,451 | 702,905 | 1,651! 10,082 | 456; 1,291 | 185 | 1,599! 75 
192)-23) 119 1,250} 43 {| 21 6 2 11,446 782,868-/ 1,533! 10,415 266 ) 1,180 | 117 | 1,538) 64 
192323) 113 | 1,078 | 50 | 92 6 3 1,972 825,867) 1,567| 11,245 243) 4,114 | 118 | 1,565} 70 
H i 4 i ! 


* Includes combined churns and butter-workers, 


Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories, 
therefore the chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairying Industry 
should be consulted for complete information regarding the production of 
these commodities. . 


‘MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 

In 1919-20 there were nine establishments, with 1,169 persons employed 
in connection with meat-preserving, including one establishment in the 
country division, which was a rabbit cannery, but owing to depression in 
the meat trade only three of these establishments, employing 194 persons, 
were in operation in 1928-24. The following table shows the number of 
carcases treated in establishments dealing with meat by canning and 
chilling at intervals since 1901:— 


Meat-preserving Works. ' 
Refrigerating Works 
Year. Meat and Tongues 
: and Sundries. 
Cattle. Sheep and - sa Oh . 
Lamps. . Sheep and 
Quantity. | Value. Cattle. Lambs. 
! { 
No. No. lb. £ No. No. 
1901 16,538 732,094 - = 18,195 963,614 
I91ll 61,596 925,475 | 3,023,931 |. 31,978 10,188 1,469,923 
1920-21 4,740 13,988 | 2,429,345 | 25,811 | 34,147 491,198 
1921-22 9,362 192,226 | 7,088,867 |. 43,403 i 46,630 727,423 
1922-23 12,601 83,465 | 7,550,851 51,079 | 26,183 1,394,484 
1923-24 | Sais 1,054 | 6,357,E48 | 46,830 14,077 488,394 
j rae | 


* Not available. 

“The total output in 1923-24 was valued at £146,463, the principal item 
being tinned meat, 2,712,529 Ib., valued at £111,218. 

The operations of the works are affected by a number of factors, most 
important being the seasons and the condition of world markets. In 
adverse seasons; or after a succession of good seasons, the pastoralists 
sell all the stock which is in marketable condition, but on the breaking of 
a drought stock are retained for fattening or breeding. An unusually severe ~ 
drought broke in June, 1920, and for a time stock were withheld; a few 
months later the oversea meat markets became glutted, and prices. fell 
below the cost of production, consequently operations have since been much 
restricted. During the current season, however, the condition of the oversea 
trade has improved as a result of a rise in prices of beef in foreign markets, 
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The detailed figures relating to the freezing and chilling of carecase meat 
at refrigerating works during the year 1923-24 were as follow:— 


Live Stock Treated. Mod. | Chilled. | Total. 
é aa = 

No. No. No. 

Bullocks and Cow: sate aud ; 5,138 | 8,939 14,077 
Caives ee ae, she . | : 

Total | 5,188 | 8,939 14,077 
Sheep gases] = 298,175 * 36,917 335,092 
Lambs ee oe ae Seal 146,996 | 3,306 150,302 
Total oo...) 445,171 | 40,223 | 485,394 
Pigs on dee See ee 766 | 6,465 7,231 
Total Carcases ... 451,075 | _ 85,627 506,702 


Particulars regarding the capacity of the refrigerating and chilling 
works -are as follow:—Refrigerating space, 3,371,000 cub. ft; storage 
capacity, 3,529,500 cub. ft.; chilling space, 587,000 cub. ft.; the storage 
capacity is sufficient for 1,283,000 carcases of mutton or 160,000 carcases 
of beef. In these establishments the temperature usually ranges between 
10° and 30° Fahr. 

Biscurr Facrories. 


There are in the State twelve establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, of which ten are within the Metropolitan area. The industry 
has made rapid progress. The output of biscuits reached nearly 44,000,000 
Ib., with a value of £1,365,000. A growing export trade in biscuits is 
maintained with the islands of the Pacifie; the total exports in 1923-94 
amounted to 2,210,000 lb. Details for 1901 and other years, including 
1923-24, are given below :—- 


—» 


Items: | 1901, 1911, 1920-21. 1922-23, 1923-24, 
Number of Establishments... 8 - 6 | 10 | lt J2 
Number of Employees... ... 845 | 1,360 1,800} 1,993 2,078 
Average Horse-power used... 131 | 556 1,118 | 1,224 1,240 


Value of Land and Buildingst £ 42,253 | 94,050; 164,031 | 192,860 | 229,463 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 29,066 86,192 135,285 | 118,508 | 135,245 


Total Amount of Wages paid £ 35,165 70,055 | 221,791 | 227,285 | 259,280 
Value of Fuel... ns £ 1,862 | 7,104 23,614 25,908 26,727 
_ Value of Materials used... £l 126,891! 332,341 936,747 | 763,206 | 785,094 
Value of Output ... £| 213,645) 29,108 | 1,358,266 | 1,348,555 1,438,997 
Value of Production £ 84,892 189,663 397,905; 559,441 |. 627,176 
Materials Treated— | 
Flour... oe ... tons 4 -8,755}- 12,210} 12,486 12,784 
Sugar ... swe . tons * * | 3,024 3, 162 3,203 
Articles Produced— 
Biscuits ise aes Ib, *  /22,029,000 |38,308,360 | 39,959,144 | 43,351,606 
Cakes—Valne only .... si * * 21,916 61,047 48,387 
i | F 
* Not available. t Includes rented premises, 


Frour-Mits. 


_ The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State, and in favourable seasons. there 
is a considerable export trade. 
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Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1901. are as follow:— 


Items. | 1901. 1911. 1920-21, 1922-23, 1923-24. 
Number of Establishments... 89 73 60 60 60 
Number of Employees ... - 889 967 1,023 1,146 1,211 
Average Horse-power used... 3,149 4,670 6,384 6,724 6,563 


Value of Land and Buildings+ £; 334,037 | 357,356 | 561,688 | 591,180 | 615,158 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 254,335 | 340,316 572,456 | 752,301 | 788,224 
Total Amount of Wages paid £| 77,321 | 193,491 219,964 | 981,317 | 294,143 
Value of Fuel 2. ., | 18,977 24,648 | 37,746 64,615 | 69,472 
Value of Materials used... 1,215,420 | 2,911,963 | 4,951,650 | 4,634,682 [4,977,707 
Value of Output ... 1,514,512 | 2538381 | 5,590,405 | 5,412 427 (5,786,939 
Value of Production 280,115 | 302;420 | 601,009 | “713,130 | 739,760 
Materials Treated— ; 


to th th th 


Wheat ... 2 ... bus.| 9,369,534 1 0 17,035,285 | 19,684,075 
Articles Produced— NE Pere 

Flour... tons| 191,504 | 258,556 | 244,818 | 354,704 | 409,645 

Beans ch Page e Gat Ke s 65,182 { 50,104} 72,945 | 84,738 

Pollard... ee eter eS * 45,276 48,338 71,172 | 87,569 

Sharps and Screenings _,, * 2,308 2,108 2,789 2,323 

Wheat Meal,.etc. <.. ewt. * 21,840 21,863 39,483 | 56,109 
* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 


Sugar-MIzs. 


The manufacture of sugar hag been an important industry for half a 
century, and so far back as 1878 there were 50 small mills in the State. 
There are now only 3 mills, but they are large, though their operations 
have decreased. considerably on account of a diminution in the area under 
sugar-cane in New South Wales. The cultivation of sugar-cane is con- 
fined practically to the lower valleys of the Richmond, the Tweed, the 
Brunswick, and the Clarence Rivers, and the area has diminished. in 
places where other crops can be grown more profitably. In the last few 
years the presence of “bunchy-top” in banana plantations has caused a 
reversion to sugar-planting in the areas affected: Queensland is the great 
sugar centre of Australia, on account of its immunity from the frosts, 
which retard the cultivation of the cane in higher latitudes. 


The raw sugar manufactured in 1925-24 was valued at £451,284, and the 
molasses at £3,136. 


Items. > 1901. rou. | a920-21, | 1922-28, | 1928-24. 
{ 
Number of Establishments ... 4 4 3 3 3 
Number of Employees... ..,: 529 469 437 446 445 
Average Horse-power used... 2,578 3,000 1,279 1,921 1,926 


Vaiue of Land and Buildings £) 12,177 52,480 106,070 108,672 | 111,869 
Value of Plantand Machinery £] 509,242 467,976 425,283 434,688 | 447,479 
Total Amount of Wages paid £| 31,764 38,004 63,003 68,980 71,14} 


Value of Fuel re £ 4,854 8,102 8,636 10,223 ; 41,122 
Value of Materials used £ 95,394 107,600 303,651 266,600 | 298,565 
Value of Output... £| 197,137 206,277 476,405 563,562 | 454,420 
Value of Production | .., £ 96,889 $0,575 164,118 186,739 | 144,733 


Materials Treated— 


Cane crushed ... . tons} 131,083 147,799 131,313 147,992 | 132,084 
Articles produced— 
Raw Sugar... vee «Cwt.} 296,200 | 345,978 302,480 | -371,596 | 336,580 


Molasses oe .. gals.! 1,072,400 796,440 649, 800 816,720. | 752,650 
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Sugar Refinery. 


There is but one sugar refinery in the State, and its treats both local 
and imported raw products. During the year 1923-24 it handled 2,824,200 
ewt. of raw sugar, which gave an. output of 2,747,540 ewt. of the refined 
article, valued at £4,962,744. 


The three mills, which were situated respectively at Harwood Island, on 
the Clarence River, at Broadwater, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on 
the Tweed, tegether with the refinery at Pyrmont, Sydney, during the year 
1928-24 furnished employment to 1,070 persons. 


BREWERIES. 


In 1928-24 there were in the State 15 establishments classed as breweries, 
of which 3, the largest and most important, were within the Metropolitan 
boundaries; the number has decreased since 1911, when there were 37, but 
the output has increased considerably. 


} 


Items, | 1901, 1911, | ” 1920-21, | 1922-28. | 1923-24, 

as re a neem SS 
‘Number of Establishments | 51 37 17 16 15 
Number of Employees ... vel 3,016 | 912 1,122 1,230 1,225 
Average Horse-power used... 1,105 1,035 3,289 3,389 3,479 


Value of Land and Buildings* £) 584,754 | 305,287) 714,155 744,460). 760,295 
Value of Plantand Machinery £} 190,710 | 281,316 924,181 925,979) 1,009,851 
Total Amount of Wages paid £| 119,099 120,540 286,685 344,794, 357,683 
17,794 66,848 74,708 77,911 


Value of Fuel... ie = 13,849 | 
Value of Materials used... £| 282,128 494,219 | 1,316,561 | 1,161,652) 1,147,228 


Value of Output... £} 1,022,247 |.1,140,151 | 2,515,224 | 2,559,523) 2,623,714 
Value of Production £) 726,270 | $28,138 | 1,131,815 | 1,323,163: 1,398,575 
Materials Treated— 

Malik ct “sa -dypeile! 532,930 | 667,457 | 882,850 | 826,804, 835,052 


Hops .. .. ..  1b,| 665,845 | 790,866 831,656 | 780,015 804,377 


Sugar ... ar ... tons} 3,927 | 4,421 5,477 5,099, 4,993 
| j 


Articles produced — 


‘Ale, Beer, Stout wv  gals.|13,973,751 [19,804,540 [25,470,404 |24,432,132/24,401,301 


i 


* Includes rented premises. 


Topacco Factories. 


Ten factories under this classification were in operation during the year 
1928-24, all situated within the Metropolitan area; five were engaged in 
the manufacture of cigars, in two tobacco was manufactured, and in three 
cigarettes. 


Pore aioe 
se Zi 
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Only a small proportion of the tobacco manufactured was grown in the 
State. In 1923-24 tobacco was grown on 1,450 acres, and the year’s crop 
“was 9,225 ewt., valued at £61,810. 


Large quantities of manufactured tobacco and cigarettes are exported, 
but a considerable proportion of the trade consists of re-exports. 

The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
- in New South Wales at intervals since 1901:— 


{ { 1 


Items. 1901. | 191. | 1920-21, 1922-23, 1928-24, 
oe 
Number of Establishments... 20 26 | 16 12 10 
Number of Employees... ...,,——«*1, 061 1,462 ; 2,394; 2,311 2,393 
Average Horse-power used... 151 . 630 | 657 722! 803° 


Value of Land and Buildings* £) 155,452 | 182,569 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 69,124 92,138 226,043 | 272,389 311,747 


291,604 | 299,913) 344,544 


Total Amount of Wages paid = 55,149 | 131,323 | 356,781 | 378,032). 397,681 
Value of Fuel... ae £ 1,288 1,067 11,697 14,369) 11,404 


Value of Materials used £| 389,148 | 776,302 3,403,517 | 3,070,568) 3,171,283 
} 
Value of Output £) 561,991 | 1,250,748 | 4,240,746 | 4,246,014| 4,462,274 
1 
| 825,532 | 1,161,077] 1,279,640 


Value of Production .., £} 171,555} 473,379 


Materials Treated— 
Australian Leaf nee lb.| 883,615 745,405 | 876,007 708,962). 650,461 


Imported Leaf ai oy | 2,114,456 4,617,756 9,546,861 |10,176,857|10,861,310 


Articles produced— | | 
Tobacco .. oo eae Ib.} 2,524,231 | 3,996,471 | 6,622,540 | 7,926,088] 8,310,463 - 
Cigars .. 00 us gy | «67,128! 87,818 | 146,433 | 132,204! 101,360 


Cigarettes... eee »»| 457,276 | 1,899,462 | 5,072,903 | 4,145,528) 4,520,651 


] 


* Includes rented premises, 


Wooten AND ‘TweEED MILs. 


Although New South Wales is one of. the greatest wool-produeing 
countries in the world only a very small proportion of the woollen goods 
required in the State is manufactured locally, and those engaged in the, 
manufacture of woollen materials numbered only 1,617 in 1923-24. iWoollen’ 
mills were amongst the earliest established in the State, but the industry 
has progressed very slowly. 


The output of local tweed increased by 150 per cent. between 1911 and 
1921, and the production of other articles increased. There has since been 
a serious decline, due to slackness of trade. 
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Details of employment, output, and other items, at intervals since 1901, 
are shown in the following table:— 


Items. 1901. | 1911. | 1920-21. 1922-23, 1923-24, 
{ E 
Number of Establishments... 4 5 9 9 ll 
Number of Employees ... es 234 738 1,650 1,536 1,617 
Average Horse-power used __...| 255 937 . 2,795 2,422 | 2,880 
Value of Land and Buildingst £ 29,780 96,821 | 224,474 306,624 | 328,540 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 26,650 122,927 | 384,662 488,187 | 599,403 
Totalamount of Wages peid £ re 459 66,536 | 235,668 | 234,63 218,476 
Value of Fuel ...; £; 1,727 4,632 23,517 26,769 23,800 
Value of Materials used — £| 30,272 142,915 | 745,848 | 508,205 | 522,661 
Value of Output ae £ 57,039 271,465 | 1,437,647 | 1,068,073 | 934,281 
Value of Production .., £ 25,040 122,918 | 668,282 | 533,099 | 387,820 
Materials Treated— 5 | 
Scoured Wool .., Ib.| 685,240 | 1,225,470 | 3,603,448 | 2,441,370 | 2,447,603 
Cotton 3a +P 7 + tT 332,501 | 131,212 | 156,720 
Articles produced— : . 
Tweed and Cloth ... yds.| 525,020 | 1,054,845 | 2,494,417 | 1,929,916 | 1,734,766 
Flannel and Blankets £ ig 95.313 198,504 185,601 | 210,441 
Rugs and Shawls ... £ * ? 23,000 23,579 14,277 | 
Noils oie sais £ + + 14,588 5,992 8,240 
Tops Pee tee £ + : + 55,084 | ceccee fae or 
- Yarn is ; £ + | + 278,072 | 136,530 74,382 


* 3,428 yards flannel, 5,000 pairs blankets, 200 rugs. + Not available. 
t Includes rented premises. 


Practically the whole of the State’s requirements in boots and shoes is 
supplied from local factories, and small quantities are exported, principally 
to New Guinea, Papua, and Fiji. 

Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1901 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Items, , 1901, 1911, 192C-21.$ 1922-23.t 1923-24.¢ 
Number of Establishments _ ... 100 106 189 387 489 
Number of Employees ... Ps 3,979 4,41: 4,845 5, 962 5,936 
Average Horse-power used... 300 855 1,520 1,939 2,126 


Value of Land and Buildings} £| 166,413 222,983 499,911; 859,659 | 1,053,072 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 85,571 146,643 202,881; 309,606 | 337,066 
Total Amount of Wages Pad £} 216,869 367,605 687,080] 944,241 | 919,046 


Value of Fuel £ 2,978 5,298 11,696) 16,038 16,083 
Value of Materials used.. £398,309 709,818 | 1,557,225) 1,530,321 | 1,355,528 
Value of Output... aa £; 692,253 | 1,221,748 | 2,701,972] 3,001,714 | 2,794,518. 
Value of Production ea £| 290,966 506,632 | 1,133,051) 1,455,355 | 1,422,907 
Materials Treated— 
Sole Leather ... Rae tb. * 5,189,000 | 5,027,822) 5,792,964 | 6,186,742 
Upper ... . 8q. ft. * 8,010,000 | 7,286,382) 8,533,643 |.8,484,001 
Articles produced — ; : 
Boots and Shoes + pairs! 2,821,724 | 3,730,760 | 3,232,550) 3,815,329 | 3,733,451 
Slippers, &c. ... Sis ~ 43 512,584 439,428 609,401) 423,325 | 509,731 
Uppers, N.E.1.... cs, Aas _ 71,138 41,925 48,799 30,491 
* Not available, t Includes rented premises. t Includes boot-repairing establishments. 


In 1923-24 879 boot-repairing establishments: were included; they em- 

' ployed 918 persons, and paid £96,767 in wages; materials to the value of 

£119,056 were used, including 665,417 Jb. of sole leather, and 13,364 square 
feet of uppers; the output was valued at £361,242. 


‘Boot anp SHor Factories. r 


ys en eae 
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The number of boot and shoe factories was 110, of which 100 were 
situated within the Metropolitan area and 10 in the remainder of the State. 


Har anp Cap Factories. 


‘There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps, and Australian products have gained an 
important place in local markets as well as in the markets of New Zealand. 
Until 1898 fewer than 100 persons were employed in the industry, but in 


1928-24 there were 1,454, of whom 60 per cent. were females. 


There were 26 establishments listed under this classification in 1923-24, 


and all were situated in the Metropolitan area. 


Particulars of. the opera- 


tions since 1901 are as follows :— 
Items. 1901, 1911. 1920-21, 1922-23. 1923-24, 
ie ea” | 

Number of Establishments : 10 32 | 28 26 26 
Number of Employees. ... - 330 | 1,566 | 1,456 1,372 1,454 
Average Horse-power used...) 21 433 | 764 845 | 872 
Value of Land and Buildings* £ 14,076 108,986 | 174,315) 213,089 214,774 
Value of Plant and Machinery ‘£} 7,034 60,807 : 88,817) 150,083 151,412 
Total Amount of Nese paid £15,055 96,498 185,894] 214,155 198,022 
Value of Fuel £ 314 4,376 | 7,574 9,760 8,822 
Value of Materials used.. £ 28,662 127,494 393,372) 359,604 302,587 
Value of Output... £} 54,698 | 293,591, 747,545; 712,954 | 657,595 
Value of Production... £25,722 161,721 346,599} 343,590 | 346,186 
Hats & Caps Manufactured No.| 563,976 | 2,692,778 | 2,284,572] 2,099,208 | 2,219,004 


* Includes rented premises. 


Execrric Licht anp Power ;Works. 


The industries connected with the production and supply of electric light 


and power are making remarkable progress, 
a number of large municipal undertakings. 


shown by the details given in the next table:— 


and the establishments include 
The development since 1901 is 


1 
Items. 1901. 1911. 1920-21, | 1929-23, 1928-24. 

. eae ‘ Ett Ad aaa, 
Number of Establishments —...| 51 104 117 7| 121, 121 
Number of Employees... Jai 245 929) 1,353: 1,532 1,668 
Average Horse-power used wf 3,494 54,734 111,591. 138,674) 151,552 
Value of Land and Buildingst ¢; 49,182 | - 448,972) 1,381,092, 1,715,678, 1,975,005 
Value of Plant and Machinery ¢| 192,842 | 1,257,178) 2,531,358 3,865,953, 4,475,531 
Total amount of Wages ag £) 28,862 | 134,884 327,157 408,723 459,351 
Value of Fuel. £| 17,166 | 183,248 590,373 845,724' 1,084,666 

. Value of Materials used £) 21,123 | 69,484; 54,995 85,058, 116,291 
Value of Output... £) 87,241 896,607| 1,697,763} 2,745,831) 3,128,963 
Value of Production £) 48,952 643,875; 1,052,395) 1,815,049] 1,928,006 

Coal used... tonal * 259,239 510.0881 569, 764) 699,472 
Articles produced— ! 
Electric Uigit : units! * 20,727,000) 58,691,324] 87,383, aéel 100,860, 848 
Power . units, * 114,610, 000'288; 844, 906), 355, 897 250428, 890, 913 


* Not available. 1 Includes rented premises. 


A notable feature of the operations of recent years is the increasing 
efficiency of the plant, as indicated by the great increase in the number of 
units produced per horse-power of. the engines. used. 
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Gas ann KERosENE WorkKS. 
Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric lighting plants, the use of gas for purposes of illumination, power, 
and cooking is extending also, as will be seen in the following table :— 


Items. \ 1901. | 1911. | 1920-21. 1922-23, | 1923-24. 
Number of Establishments 38 | 47 | 46 48, 48 
Number of Employees ... — ... 650 | 1,053 | 1,642 1,597) 1,549 
Average Horse-power used... 711 1,394 3,125 3,682, 3,986 
Value of Land and Buildingst £| 459,060 | 564,387 | 1,066,074 798,025, 818,373 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 480,533 888,71] | 1,892,835] 2,107,476, 2,292,612 
Total amount of Wages paid £) 80,654 154,426 437,318 368,270, 349,522 
Value of Fuel... saa £ 18,000 57,372 112,995 137,898) 172,757 | 
Value of Materials used £} 123,440 | 277,861 829,906 960,565) 902,712 
Value of Output... £) 583,815 910,972 | 2,264,644] 2,399,778; 2,346,536 
Value of Production £| 442,375 | 575,739 | 1,821,743] 1,301,315 1,271,067 
Materials treated— 

Coal ... sis .. tons * | 823,910 564,122| 571,580, 593,844 

Shale... ve ... tons * 55,621 27,298 17,248 774 

Oil... wan w. gals. . * 3,700,462) 2,889,538) 1,944,744 

Articles produced— 

Gas... 1,000 cub, feet! 2,138,631 | 4,275,859 | 8,131,712) 8,932,941 9,395,760 

Coke .. a .. tons = 176,728 346,380} 360,055) 385,135 

Tar ... ie w. gals. * 3,650,000 | 9,861,830] 9,927,543! 9,744,724 

Ammoniacal Liquor gals. * | 3,365,000 } 4,216,929 5,094,004) 3,374,487 

Sulphate of Ammonia tons * * 1,061 4,672) 5,088 

* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 


As was noticed in the case of electric light and power works, the greater 
efficiency of gas-making plant and improved methods of treatment have 
resulted in a remarkable increase in production. In 1911 the ‘average pro- 
duction of gas per ton of coal used was 18,200 feet but in 1921-22 it was 
15,100 feet, and in 1923-24 15,800 feet. 

In addition to the coke-making, which is incidental to the production of 
gas, large quantities of coke are made on the South Coast coalfields, where 
a large plant is installed. The total quantity of coke produced by all 
plants in 1923-24 was 914,848 tons. 

There is one establishment engaged in the production. of kerosene. 


Manuractorigs AND Works ty Divisions or THE Stave. 

It has already been shown on page that 60 per cent. of manufacturing 
establishments are situated in the Sydney metropolitan area; of the re- 
mainder, 8 per cent. are in the Hunter and Manning District, which includes 
Newcastle. 

The magnitude of the operations in each district is indicated in the 
following table :— 


{ , @ M4 1] Ea 
{ (gn 2p is Sad 
2 ged gs | go B | gis 
con . | ase ae a3 a3 | OBS 
a 3 ane ist a = ao | HS 
Division. 1 ae af, OBk 3s 2 3 ag ose 
sa) se ghz) ge | BE B. | 83 | ges 
a aa |3 a3 2a | £2 £3 | 38 | S86 
SH | a See) 3s ae | 3 &2\|2F8) es. 
[42 ;, 8&3 |Paas| &e e2 | ab a ee 
- ~{No. | £0008 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 
Metropolis... see .--| 4,407 | 118,669 | 18,649 708,554 | 24,096 21,544 | 53,888 | 2,131 96,266 
Balance of Cumberland ...|_ 220 5,906 994 8,505 | 1,568 | 1,089 | 2,728 152 4,854 
North Coast... oe we] 854 3,462 536 | 12.575 | 1,155 614 | 3,993 87 6,242 


Hunter and Manning yee : : 
South Coast... see | 251 | 2,906 581 | 18,619 | 1,344 598 | 3,375.) 117 | 5,162 


North Tableland... wee] 144 856 115 6,346 230 131 341 16 601 
Central Tableland ... «| 276 4,371 809 | 12,653 | 2,934 939.) 2,885 526 4,577 
Southern abieland «| 120 1,370 164 3,989 287 235 384 46 773 
North-western Slopes «(| 130 736 89 5,134 191 130 423 16 659 
Central-western Slopes ...J._ 153 878 109 6,676 209 143 524 11 809 
South-western Slopes «| 250 2,054 812 | 11,154 563 360 | 1,281 59 2,021 
Northern Plains... 252 64 434 37 2,322 103 69 301 7 326 
Central Plains sea mts 47 289 . 16 2,104 68 35 162 4 247 
Riverina... ae «| 180 1,801 316 4,568 3389 202 722 37 1,072. 
Western Division ... «(114 1,797 236 3,746 | 1,125 402 | 2,053 596 4,600 


7,321 | 159,674 | 25,466 | 834,211 | 41,142 29,773 | 85,568 | 5,180 | 146,359 
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In the metropolitan district, clothing factories and metal mechinery 
workshops give employment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and drink factories. In the Huntei 
and Manning division, establishments in the Newcastle district, in which 
metals are treated and machinery manufactured, constitute the most im- 
portant group. Further north where there are many large butter and 
bacon factories, food and drink factories are most prominent. In the South 
Coast division, the metal and other works in the vicinity of the Illawarra 
coalfields give employment to a large number of employees. In all the 
coastal areas there are many sawmills and other wood-working establish- 
ments. 


Beyond the coastal belt there are few large groups of establishments. The 
Central Tableland is the most important division, as it contains the Lith- 
gow ironworks and the principal cement works. The majority of factories 
in the Western Division are situated in the Broken Hill district, being 
subsidiary to the mining of the silverlead deposits. 


The number of factories of each class and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the various districts in 1923-24 were as follows :— 


| hing 3 | 
; sg Sis } 
Be) o ~ foe .| 
fe . eu eS 2 . exe o Sy 
Division, BB op ye fe | ok | 8 we | Ss) 21 Ag] ig | 
te 25 s fe alos 3 - WD os 
BS gs| 2 32 |te| 8 [Se \ 25) 2) 21/28) = 
ae/88| 2 | 8s [/$h)/ 8 | Sh) Ss| | Ss 88) 5 
: aeal|nO | F 1 SR eo | oO | Aa] eal & | Be] oo] a 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Cumberland—- ] | | 
Metropolis ... --{ 116 | 182 | 380 | 724 | 839 | 1,232 |.347 | 358 | 331 35 | 413 4,407 
Balance of... ae] 21 30 27 24 26 37 15 23 7 5 5 220 
North Coast... a3 2 4 100 20 91 251 25 50 16 | 18 3°} 354 
Hunter ae Manning. ~| 141] 33 158 val 84 84 33 | 68 23 | 93 20 | 611 
South Coast ... id 8 | 18 72 9 84 13 | 10 24 1 21 1 251 
‘Tablelands ' 
Northern 8 5 33 6 23 14 il 380 2 7 5 144 
Central } 15 22 26 19 57 | 40 17 48 5! 22 5 276 
Southern 6| 19 19 4 21 10 | lL) 24 5 1 120 
Western Slopes— i 
North ee 9 9 28 7 29 7 9 25 7 | 130 
Central 8 8 38 6 28 11 14 34 5{ 4 153 
South wis 9; 19 37 12 46 35 | 28) 48 2 13 250 
Plains— i 
Northern... 2) 2] 24 2| 12 6; 4) 9! 4 2 64 
Central 5 1 14 1t 8 2; 6 9 1 47 
Riverina... 30 9 30 3 29 11 16 43 i 9 180 
Western Division 5 3 12 19 21 14 7} 15 2 12 4 114 
Total... | 253 | 359 | 948 | 927 | 898 | 1,541 553 | 808 | 390 | 185 | 459 7,824 
i t 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 
} } 
Cumberland— ; f 
Metropole ss +. [2,847 15,600 | 4,835 |26,135 /14,389 |28.461 |10,975 |5,081 |5,150 2,012 |13,184 | 118.669 
Balance of .. «| 218 |1,225; 222 2,302 355 866 91 | 365 30 31 201 5,906 
North Coast . 7 2 31 | 1,207! 210 |1,248 155 181 | 268 | 67 68 25 3,462 
Hunter and Manninz | 97 | 426 1,716 | 6,739 | 1,043 | 1,00! 370 | 429 | 262 /1,040! 1,024 14,145 
South Coast ... «| 18 | 193 | 595 975 379 75 56 | 144 | 1 | 384 86} 2,906 
Tablelands— i | 
Northern ... ey 88 380 176 86 105 121 68 ; p61 6 39 31 856 
Central eae oat 120 | 924 | 125 ) 1,515 378 271 149 | 192 28 | 304 365 4,371 
Southern ... «| 66 | 181°| 109 349 98 354 70 92 Siok 40 11 1,370 
Western Slopes = i 
North is we| 24 41 104 136 475 40 69 | 109 Sea 38 aes 736 
Central pee wl 59 35 254 69 171 53 69 | 143 ous 22 3 878 
South nes --| 117 | 124 | 286 285 3886 | 265 196 | 296 | 16 77 6 2,054 
Plains—- i | i 
Northern ... we] 18 4} 390 39 61 37 18; 44] 16) 12] ... 434 
Central sve. vent 5A 1 82 7 50 18 26 39 ore 6 6 289 
Riverina ... «| 257 | 86 | 273 54} 768 68; 77 | 210) ... 58 tes 1,801 
Western Division ...| 36 16 103 | 1,028 93 i 131 63 90 6 | 187; 44 1,797 
Total 8 961 i 0710.2 277 839,929 119,699 [31,916 12,478 |7,663 5,582 |4,318 |14,984 | 159,674 
i 1 1 
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Particulars relating to a number of classes of factories are grouped with 
miscellaneous industries under the heading “other classes.” All the fac- 
tories connected with the manufacture of hats and caps, surgical instru- 
ments, and leatherware, n.e.i., are located in the metropolitan district. 
Of the establishments in which oils and fat are treated, 29, with 1,478 em- 
ployees, are in the metropolis; 1 with 129 employees elsewhere in the 
county of Cumberland, 4 with 195 employees, in the Hunter and Manning 
division; and there are 9 small factories in other divisions. Shipbuilding 
and repairing is conducted in two divisions only, viz., Metropolis, 41 estab- 
lishments, 4,315 employees; and Hunter and Manning, 6, with 665 em- 
ployees. The factories producing drugs and chemicals are distributed as 
follows :—-Metropolis, 122, with 2,519 employees; other parts of the county 
of Cumberland, 4 establishments, 72 employees; and 11 with 283 employees 
in other divisions. Of 84 jewellery establishments, 82 with 859 employees 
are in the metropolitan area. 


New Invusrrigs, 1928-24. 


Apart from the progress which is manifested in the expansion of existing 
industries, evidence of the growth of secondary production Hes’ in the 
establishment -of factories to undertake the manufacture of commodities, 
which hitherto had not been produced in New South Wales. Amongst the 
new industries which commenced during 1923-24 were mills for ginning, 
spinning and weaving cotton, factories for weaving silk, for making carpets, 
and for the manufacture of poison to destroy prickly-pear. These new 
works represented the investment of nearly £250,000 in land, buildings, 
machinery, ete., and over 300 hands were employed though some of the 
enterprises were not yet in full operation. : 
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Tur land of New South Wales, comprising an. area of nearly two hundred 
million acres, is practically all under occupation. It embraces so great a 
variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, whether specially 
the produce of temperaie, and even cold, climates, or of sub-tropical 
regions, may be grown. The nature of the soil varies greatly in different 
parts of the country; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of 
the mountain chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western 
districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The 
variety of climate experienced extending through 8 degrees of latitude— 
from 29 degrees to 87 degrees south—causes a corresponding variety in the 
kinds of produce which may be grown successfully. The area absolutely 
unfit for occupation of any sort has been estimated roughly at less than 
5,000,0000 acres. Success in agricultural operations in New South Wales 
is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of the soil for 
cultivation. Up to.the present, experience has shown. that an irregular 
rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which are the chief 
characteristics of the climate of a large part of thé interior, are the 
greatest drawbacks to the advance of agriculture, but research and experi- 
ment are extending steadily the areas on which pemeultural pursuits may 
be followed with success. 


The land adaptable to cultivation, under existing conditions, is found 
mainly in the Eastern and Central Divisions, which cover three-fifths of the 
area of the State; but, owing to the confined nature of their basins, the 
portions of the valleys of the coastal rivers adapted for agriculture are 
limited, and the region is given over principally to dairy-farming. Large 
tracts of the tablelands are hilly and rock-strewn, and are used mainly for 
sheep and cattle raising. In the northern hinterland there is very little 
agriculture, and sheep-raising is still the principal industry, although 
that division has a plentiful rainfall; and large areas are adaptable to 
.wheat-culture. At.present, therefore, agriculture is confined principally to 
the central and southern slopes and plains of the interior, but even in the 
extensive and well-named Riverina district only a small portion of the 
land has been cultivated, and great expansion is still possible. 


The meagre rainfall and the absence of irrigation facilities in the 
Western Division, which includes eighty million acres, or two-fifths of the 
surface of the State, have hitherto rendered this great area practically 
unfit for cultivation, although it is eminently suited for raising merino 
_ sheep. 


The agricultural protentialities of the more easterly areas have not yet 
been fully developed, bg taking a long view, wheat-growing is steadily 
intensifying in the central districts, while mixed farming, that is to say, 
wheat-growing in conjunction with sheep-raising, is extending westward. 
Moreover, factors such as the evolution of improved plant types, the intro- 
duction of dry-farming and other improved methods of land tillage, the 
extension of irrigation facilities, and the development of the railway 
system, are expanding the area adaptable to successful agriculture and 
encouraging the cultivation of new areas. 
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Area or AGRicULTURAL LANDS. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published on 
page 709 of the Official Year-book, 1921, and a comparison of the areas 
cultivated in divisions of the State since 1905 appeared on page 712. 

Rapid extension in the area cropped occurred toward the end of the last 
century, and yet more rapid extension between 1910 and 1916. The 
decline in the three years 1918-1920 was due to the occurrence of bad 
‘seasons and to the uncertain outlook which faced the growing of wheat 
for export, but with the improvement of market and seasonal conditions 
there has been a recovery. The cultivation of maize and oats, which had 
fallen off, has recovered in recent years. Other crops are of small extent. 

The progress of ,cultivation since 1291, in quinquennial periods, is 
shown in the following table:— 


Average Area under— | Acres per Inhabitant under— 
Tee ee : 
Payee Eton, Crops. Cultivation. Croys. 
acres. acres 

1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 . 118 0-88 
1896-00 2,252,649 | ‘1,894,857 1-73 1-46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 2710 174 
¥906-10 | 3,575,873 2,824,253 284 184 
I-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2-93 227 
1916-20 . 6,011,049 4,615,913 3-09 2-37 
1921 6,280,517 4,464,342 3-01 O14 
1922 6,451,363 4,445,848 3°03 2-09 
1923 6,619,538 | 4,694,088 3-05 211 
1924 6,738,958 4,808,046 3-05 2°18 


The area of land under sown grasses (1,930,912 acres) consists principally 
of lands in the coastal districts, cleared, and sometimes rudely cultivated 
and sown with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. 

The average area under crop in 1916-20 is comparatively high by reason 
of the sudden expansion of wheat-growing in 1915-16, when the area sown 
with wheat was 5,122,245 acres, or approximately 1,000,000 greater than in 
1914-15. This area declined by reason of bad seasons to 3,065,540 acres in 
1919-20, since when it has increased by approximately 900,000 acres. How- 
ever, the expansion of the area under crop in 1923-24 was due less to the 
extension of wheat-growing than to an increase gn other forms’ of cultiva- 
tion. 

Particulars were obtained in 1924 of the area of alienated land Gnelusive 
of that required to depasture working horses and milking cows necessary 
on the farm) which, in the opinion of the occupier, was suitable for culti- 
vation after the removal of standing timber. The area so ascertained was 
71,045,588 acres, or 33 per cent. of the area of alienated land occupied for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes. A certain proportion of the lands 
included in this area are situated in districts where the rainfall has not. yet 
been found adequate for agricutural production. 
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The following table shows the divisional distribution of agricultural lands 
during the season 1923-24. The divisions referred to are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book:— 


1 
Area of Alienated and Crown | Area of Alienated Land Occupied 
Lands under— | in Holdings of 1 acre and over— 
Total _ 
sted Area 
Division, of Occupation | Suitable Under Proportion 
Division. | in Holdings C Sown , of Suitable 
rops. for Crops, 
of 1 acre Gragses. Cullivation.| 1923 -24 Area 
and over. ” * | Cultivated, 
000 coo oto 000 000 0390 per 
acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, {| cent 
Coastal— 
North Coast .. ae 7,009 4,591 109 1,481 510 109 2b 
Hunter and Manning... 8,355 5,479 99 236 439 100 22°38 
Metropolitan .. ei 972 830 al 1 130 31 23°& 
South Coast .. ee 6,089 2,570 53 158 304 52 17-3 
Total .. ae 22,425 12,970 292 1,896 1,383 292 21-2 
Tableland — 
Northern _ os 8,165 6,570 84 6 397 83 20°83 
. Central .. ws . 10,897 7,456 393 10 1,453 387 267 
Southern w. a 7,597 5,989 47 1 381i 45 145 
Total... . 26,659 20,015 524 17 2,161 | 515 23°83 
m — —_——_—_|—_— eee a 
Western Slopes— { 
North .. we we 9,193 8,269 395 3 1,510 | * 386 | 255 
Central... a. . 7,839 6,785 1,086 1 8,456 1,045 30-2 
South .. a . 11,230 9,137 1,165 9 3,393 1,108 28-4 
--——- ge eet inary 
Total .. oe 28,262 24,131 2,646 13 8,859 2,539 4 28°86 
Central Plains— 
North .. oe. ‘ 9,500 7,806 
Central .. oe we 14,650 "13,568 
Total .. ..| 24,150 91,174 | 
Riverina 2. 0. | 16,708 16,004 
Western .. o ate 80,319 77,612 
All Division ../ 198,523 171,806 


* Total arca of alienated land in holdings of 1 acre and over used for pastoral and agricultural sated 
7 63,979,697 acres. 


‘The divisions in this table, as published prior to 1928, were arranged on a 
county basis, but as the statistics of 1992-23. and 1923-24 have been 
collected with the shire as the unit of area, a re-alignment of the territorial 
divisions had to be undertaken. This alteration produced considerable 
changes in the totals shown for individual divisions, and ecmonnigon of 
these with previous years is not possible. 
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Numper or AGRICULTURAL HoLpinas. 


A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the number of crops grown, affords guidance as to the popularity of 
the various crops. The number of farms on which wheat is sown, so far 
from exhibiting any permanent increase, declined after 1915-16, owing to 
bad seasons, but the area devoted to this crop has practically doubled in 
the past twenty years. Several minor industries have been languishing 
over lengthy periods, and less attention is being paid to maize, potatoes, 
and sugar-cane, than formerly. The cultivation of oats has extended, 
eitrus fruit-growing is gaining rapidly in importance, and the occurrence 
of good seasons and high prices has given some stimulus to tobacco- 
growing. ra 


Relatively to the area cultivated, the number of holdings on which maize 
is grown is greatly in excess of that of wheat, owing to the fact that many. 
dairy-farmers crop smail areas for use on the farms; whereas portion of the 
area under wheat—varying from one-fourth to one-seventh—is cultivated 
on the “shares” system, by which a number of growers may be engaged in 
cultivating one. holding. 


; The number of cultivated holdings, and the number of ‘crops cultivated 
on them at intervals since 1900-01 are shown below. 


Number of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 
Kind of Crop. a 
1900-01. 1905-06. 1915-16. 1921-22. 1922-23. 4923-24. 
Wheat .. .., 20,149 | 19,049 | 92,453 | 18,216 | 18,632 | 18,036 
Maize... | -17,569 | 17,475 | 14,869 | 15,969 | 15,383 | 17,441 
Barley sh 2,046 | 1,755 | 2,538 | 1461 | 2214 |. 2,119 
Oats | 11,547 | 10,740 | 13,723 | 14,829 | 15,922 | ‘16,618 
Potatoes... | 9,521 8,552 | 4,643 | 4,356 | 3,574 3,661 
Tobacco... ws: 31 98 97 171 196 - 119 
Sugar-cane awe 1,214 1,113 694 723 992 | § 865 
Grapes... ..| 1,882 | 1,530 | 1,388 | 1,941 1,945 | 1,834 
Fruit—Citrus ... 1,905 | 2,385 5,787 | 6,248 5,907 | 5,621 
Other ws} «8,064 | 6,846 8,760 | 8,506 | 7,830 | -- 7,288" 
Market Gardens .../ 2,266 | 2,842 | 3,801 | 3180 | 2,220 | ,, 2,608 
Total Cultivated | ane me oe i ee 
Holdings* ...| 45,828 | 46,349 | 50,728 | 49,830 , 49,640 | 50,784 
{ j j | 


* Holdings on which more than one crop was grown are included once only. 
Maize and oats crops for market are grown on only a small propor tion of 
the holdings where they are cultivated. 


.. Although the number of cultivated holdings has not tnomeasad ainemeble 
since 1901, the agricultural industry has grown. very much, as may’ be.seen 
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from the comparison on page 430. The total number of holdings of one 
acre and upwards used for agricultural and pastoral purposes in 1923-24 
avas -78,909, and on 50,784 holdings areas of varying sizes were cultivated. 
Only 11,643 holdings were used exclusively for agricultural purposes. In 
addition, however, 18,773 combined agricultural, with pastoral pursuits, 
5,561 combined agriculture with dairying, 1,756 combined all three pursuits, 
and a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was 
conducted in connection with other activities. . There were, ‘in all, 28,125 
holdings without any cultivated land.. 

ae AcricutturaL Propvctioy. — 

The area and production of the principal crops of New South Wales’ are 
shown below. The year ended 30th June, 1916, in which the area cultivated 
was greater than in any other season, has been included for comparative 
purposes :— ; 


{ | 


Crop. 1915-16. | 1920-21, 1921-22, |- 1992-93, |. 1923/24: 
Wheat (grain)— 
Area... ae ve acres! 4,188,865 | 3,127,377 | 3,194,949 | 2,942,857 | 2,945,335 
Total yield... . bush, 66,764,910 [55,625,000 142,767,000 28,667,949 |33,176,000 
Average yield p.a.. ... bush. 15-9 178 13-4 $7 | 1L°3.. 
Maize— : : : 
Area... bee ». acres; 154,180) 144,105) 146,687 138,169 166,974 
Total yield” ... ... bush. | 3,773,600 | 4,176,000 | 3,976,300 3,287,523 | 4,623,000 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 24°5 29°0 2771 23°8 27°7: 
Oats (grain) — i ' i 
Area ... ee wee acres! 58,636 77,709 69,795 74,006 | 86,693 
Total yield... ... bush. 1,845,698 | 1,642,700 | 1,169,900 | 1,250,772 1,570,300 
Average yield p.a. ... bush.| - 23:0 | 9 21-1 16°8 169 5. 181 
Hay— 
(Soe ee 1,108,919 | 854,263/ 750,928| 889,457 | 1,023,7]7 
Total yield... «. tons; 1,573,938 | 1,374,656 | 1,029,124 | 1,060,979 | 1,172,805 
Average yield p.a. .... tons 142 161 1:37 1-19 114 
Green Crops— : 
Area... its sus Acres; 162,945) 112,003 128, 965 499,714, 429,772 
Potatoes— 
Area .., ine wes BCLES 19,589 27,673 29,494 22,568: 21,879 
Total yield... .. tons 44,445 63,256 57,835 35,726 | 61,079 
Average yield p.a. ... tons 2°27 ~ 2°29 1:96 . 158 {| 2°79 
Sugar-cane— 
Area cut aes see CLES 6,030 5,519 5,400 5,879 | 6,733 
Total yield... +. tons; 157,748 131,313 149,474 147,992 132,084 
Average yield p.a. ... tons) 26°16 | 23°79 27 68 25:17 19°61, 
Orchards, etc.— a | 
Area... 4, acres| 63,823 87,342} 89,1941 87,774! 87,468 
Market Gardens— Y | : : 
Area ... Sa ws aeres 10,967 9,915 |. 8,244 7,761; 8,543 
Total yield... 38 £| 400,860 £56,887 623,243 621,082 | 628,728 
Average yield p.a. ... £ 36°6 56°2 75S 80-2 | 73°6 
All other Crops— . ; ; 
Area 5 acres} 26,843 21,203| 24,114; 23,974) 34,782 
Total Area* —.... acres) 5,800,747 | 4,467,109 | 4,447,770 | 4,696,459 | 4,811,891 


* Including area double-cropped. 


It will be observed that wheat is the only crop extensively grown. The 
larger part of the area devoted to hay is also under wheat, but considerable 
proportions are used for the production of oaten and lucerne hay.+ 


t See page 472. 
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In addition to the area shown as cultivated there were at 30th June, 
1924, 1,930,900 acres under sown grasses; 34,537,400 acres of Crown Lands 
were ringbarked, partly cleared, and under native grasses; and 3,524,900 
acres were ready for -cultivation on alienated holdings, including 
2,738,300 acres which had been cropped previously, 194,100 acres of new. 
land cleared and prepared for ploughing, and 592,500 acres in fallow. 


Value of Agricultural Production. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State (includ- 
ing the Federal Territory) during the last four seasons in comparison 
with 1915-16, the year of the greatest wheat harvest, and the proportionate 
value of each crop to the total value,:are shown in the following table, the 
values being based on prices realised on the farm:— 


j Value. Proportion per cent. 

Crop. f aaies ea Teh Sis iiasd ae 1915-}1920-|1921-|1922-l1923- 

1915-16. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1928-24. 46" |") | 90. | 9a, | Ba. 
; £ & £ £ £ 

Wheat .. Me . -/18,352,980 |20,164,060 | 9,977,550 | 6,639,200 7,602,840 | 65-6 ; 62°3 | 49°2 | 31-4 | 37-0 
Maize ie aA ae 723,270 974,260 394,670 | 890,260 817,550! 36) 3:0] 44 | 42) 41 
Barley .. .. «| 20,630 23,270} 16,350}  — 9,900 14.590] 0-1} O01} -O1) GL] OF 
Oats ie ~ e 173,820 241.480! 199,820} 284,750 268,260 | 09) O7 | LO] VL | 13 
Hay and Straw .. .-| 8,897,910 | 7,494,209 ! 5,531,750 | 8,923,500 | 7,652,020 | 19-1 | 23°2 | 27°3 | 41°9 | B7°2 
Green Food $s ..| 867,820; 437,886 477,188 792,060 | 734,950; 18) 1B) 24; 3°7 i 36 
Potatoes .. ite bie 294,390 | 309,910 243,140} 818,280 823,720! 14) 10} 12) 1:5) 16 
Suvar-cane ss .-| 205,070 287,250 325,110 347,780 | 280,680) 1:0| 09) 16 16} 14 
Grapes’ .. «| 98,400} 143,020} 125,620] 179,540} 171,800 | 0-5 | O4) 66 | os] 08 
Wine and Brandy om 47,840 127,420 118,519 148,210 283,240 | O2! O4] OG} OF} D4 
Fruit-—Citrus  .. a 252,170 477,580 530,380 628,100 521,730} 172) 16| 26) 29) 25 
Other .. ei 243,210 577,290 812,210 891,010 748,640 | 1:2] 18} 40) 43) 36 
Market-vardens.. an 400,860 556,887 623,243 621,080 628,730} 2:0} L7) BL} 29) 81 
Other Crops ois ue 283,990 558,028 390,229 627,150 476,890 | 1:4 | 17/19] 29] 2:3 
Total.. .._-. [20,862,360 |32,372,550 |20,260,770 [21,800,860 |20,555,740 | 100 | 100 | 100 100} 100 


No deduction has been made from the values shown above for expendi- 
ture incurred in production. The total amount expended in fertilisers, 
green food,.and water in 1923-24 was £575,000. 


At prices prevailing in Sydney markets, the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1991-22 was £26,667,000, in 1922-23 £25,297,590, and in 
1923-24 £24,471,720. ; 


The agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present depends mainly 
on the return from wheat crops, including hay and straw, the value of 
these crops in 1928-24 being £12,114,340, or nearly 59 per cent. of the 
total. Maize is next in importance, but the returns from other crops, except 
fruit, are comparatively small. 


Prior to 1920-21 the value of agricultural production reached its highest 
point in 1915-16, principally by reason of the largely augmented wheat 
yield. of that year, which was supplemented by the occurrence of unusually 
high prices in the early part of the season as a consequence of the shortage 
in production caused by the drought of the previous year. In the years 
which followed, various causes, such as the uncertain condition of the wheat 
market, the derangement of oversea shipping, and the occurrence of indif- 
ferent seasons, combined to bring about a considerable decline in the 
volume of agricultural production, which reached it lowest point in the bad 
season which occurred in. 1919-20. However, partly asa result of the 
scarcity due to bad seasons, and partly owing to factors connected with the 
war, prices of agricultural produce advanced considerably after 1917, and 
the monetary value of production remained fairly constant until 1920-21, 
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when the remarkable yicld of wheat which followed the breaking of the 
drought and the high price guaranteed by the Government, produced by 
far the most valuable crop of wheat yet harvested in New South Wales. 
In 1921-22 neither the season nor the markets were so favourable for wheat, 
and the value of grain produced was less than half that in 1920-21. This 
decline, with the decrease in the value of hay crops, caused a drop of 
£12,000,000 in the value of agricultural production. ‘The value of some 
“minor crops, notably fruit, increased. In 1929-23 the wheat crop was ont 
two-thirds of the quantity of the previous year, but the price did not 

increase. However, owing to an adverse pastoral season, there was: ‘a 

heavy demand for hay, which rose in price and proved by far the largest 

item in the value of agricultural production for the year. Although the 
yield of wheat and hay increased in 1923-24, prices fell, and the agyregete 
value did not increase commensurately with the increased production. 

} Value of Production per Acre. 

The following table, showing the value of production from agricuiture, 
together with the average per aere, afiords an interesting summary of 
the expansion of agricultural pursuits and a measure of the condition of 
the industry :-— 


Aver-ge Annual {. 
Value of 
Production. 


Average 
Value per Acre, 


| Average Aunual 
Area Cultivated. 


Years ended June—- 


acres. £ £s. d. 


1887-91 858,387 4,030,611 41311 
1892-96 1,147,733 3,812,393 3 6 5 
1897-1901 2,114,250 5,592,620 21211 
1962-6 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11 2,933,021 8,565,164 218 5 
1912-16 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 
1917-1921 4,349,814 16,986,220 317 8 
1922 4,445,848 20,260,770 411 2 
1923 4,694,088 21,300,860 410 9 
1924. 4,808,046 20,555,840 4.5 6 
= : 


The high value of production per acre shown in the ten years prior tt 
1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller scale; cultiva- 
tion was more intense than it has been in recent years, and the yield per 
acre usually higher. The increased value shown since 1918 has been due 
mainly to the high prices received for preduce, but in 1921, this factor was 
augmented by the record yield of wheat per acre. During the year ended 
80th June, 1922, the value of production per acre for all the principal 
crops, except. sugar-cane, was lower than in the previous year, but still 
considerably above previous levels. In. 1922-23 the returns from wheat for 
grain declined very heavily, but the general average was. sustained by a 
rise in value of all the other principal crops except sugar-cane. The yield 
of wheat and hay increased in 1922-24 but the prices declined heavily. 
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The average value per acre of various crops is shown below in comparison 
with the average for the ten years preceeding 1923-24 :— 
preceding 1923-24 :— 


Average Values per Acre. Average Value 
for 10 Years 
Crop. ee za Gaal preceding 
1926-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1923-24, 
| £24] @44, £8 4. £84 | £58. 4. 
Wheat for Grain ...| 6 8 iL 3 2 6 25 5 213 11 218 0 
Maize for Grain . 615 2 | 6 2 0 6 8 10 61 5 611 
Oats for Grain... 38 2 2 217 3 3.3 ~=5 217 0 214 3 
Hay... ea nee 814 1 76 4 10 0 4 6 010 5 13 11 
Potatoes... wei 1014 6 8 411 142 0 13 #1171 12 6 7 
Sugar-cane.., | 52 1:0 ! 60 4 «1 59 2 «1 4310 8 42 2 7 
Vineyards .., «| 8613 5 | 3017 7 38 9 3 3016 2 27 8 8 
Orchards .., «| 21 8 1 2132 0 2119 3 218 4 20 7 7 
Market-gardens ai 56 3 4 75 12 0 80 0 6 56113 4 48 5 9 


This average value of production per acre measures the combined effect 
‘from year to year of yield obtained and prices realised, and may therefore 
be said to express the combined. effect of market and season on the returns 
obtained by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis a complete 
reflex of the condition of agriculture, modifying factors, such as the cost 
of production, drought, and cther causes of loss, should be taken into 
consideration. 
' Between the 1915 and 1920 seasons the return from wheat grown for 
grain was far below the average. This fact shows clearly the serious effects 
of bad seasons, and of the uncertain market, on the growing of the prin- 
cipal agricultural product. A. comparison with the returns obtained from 
hay crops (which are principally wheaten) adds weight to this point. Not 
only has the value per acre of hay products been far higher absolutely, 
but, from year to year, there has been a considerable improvement in the 
prices realised. This disparity was very pronounced in 1922-23, but in 
1924 the pastoral season was unusually good and the value of hay declined. 
‘The market for hay is local and limited. It is also apparent that wheat 
was almost unique in furnishing a decreasing return per acre until 1920-21, 
but the high yield and prices of that season afforded a large measure of 
compensation to growers. The values of other crops, except potatoes, have 
all shown sustained improvement until 1993-24, when a reaction occurred 
in values. The return from potatoes in subject to market fluctuations. 


WioLesstn Prices.or AGRICULTURAL PRropuce. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
not regulated by any authority, vary with the seasons, and, therefore, show 
‘very great fluctuations. Wheat and flour, in which alone there is a foreign 

' trade, were closely regulated in price. between 1914 and 1922, and, except 
in the years 1915 and 1920, when low production rendered importation 
necessary, the prices were allowed to vary but little. In 1921, the prices 
of wheat and. flour in New South Wales were maintained at a figure above 
world’s parity in order to enable the payment to growers of the minimum 
price guaranteed by the Government—7s. 6d. per bushel. The prices of 
flour, bran, and pollard, are generally fixed in relation to the price of 
wheat by the Flour Mill Owners’ Association of New Sowth Wales. Wheat 
sold locally to millers for export as flour, up to 1920, however, brought 
considerably higher prices than the averages shown below. In the case 
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-of other produce, local production falls short of the requirements of the 
- State, importation is usually necessary, and prices for these commodities 
,are determined by external market. conditions. 
The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for 
_ farm products in the various Sydney markets; for country districts due 
-allowance must be made for cost of transportation, &c. The average for 
the year represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, and 
does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The prices 
ruling in each month of the year are shown in ithe “Statistical Register.” 
The figures are those quoted by the middleman, and not those obtained by 
the producers :— , 


Commodity. 1918, | 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 

£ea di £sai di £s dd£a djLs di fv Aa Ls a 
Wheat °. ae ..bush.| 0 4 9 0 5 14 0 8 7h 0 8 8 0 5 8 0 5 3% 0 5 5 
Fiour oe i -. ton] 11 0 0] 11 5 9/181011!/19 6 7/12 6 9}/1l 8 4),1217 2 
Bran t. as eebush.} 0 0 9% O 1 23} 0 1 9% 0 1 73! 01 1 Oo 1 7] 01 12 
Pollard io 011/01 38/0 2 0; 0 1 8} 0 1 78 0 1 8] 0 1 3K 
Oats 047) 0 5 9 0 5 7] 0 3 53] 0 4 1d 0 4 7) O 4 6h 
Maize ees 057/080; 087) 0 5 8% 0 4113} 0.6 Of] 0 4 8 
Potatoes (local) - .. ton 6 1 8) 14 8.8/12 6 3] 6 0 2 615 11;11 9 8 6 610 
Onions ” ar cava 14 4 911512 5}20.7 8] 512 1;12 710; 610 6/|1310 6 
Hay— 

Oaten .. ie ... ton 64 2 919 2/1118 8 71110; 817 8} 81710! 710 2 
. Lucerne, eg, 417 9]10 9 7/11 610! 518 5| 613 7; 9 49) 619 8 
Chaff— | 

Wheaten.. Siac og 511 6] 818 9/10 1211 6 8 8 616 8 743} 609 

I 


The relationship between the prices of wheat and flour have been nearly 
constant in the past four years—1 ton of flour selling for as much as from 
42 to 44 bushels of wheat. 

The combined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce. in 
‘Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in the 
three years 1911-18, are shown below. The prices in 1911 have been 
adopted as base and called 1000. 


Year. Index Number | Year. Index Number | Year. Index Number: 
| 
1901 834 1909 1134 1917 1127 
1902 1266 1910 i 1012 1918 1377 
1903 1181 ' 1911 1000 1919 1990 
1904 789 i200 | 1339 | 1920 2430 
1905 972 | 1913 1069 1921 1750 
1906 929 1914 1133 1922 1638 
1907 1003 1915 1648 1923 1720 
1908 1343 1916 1163 i 1924 1475 


It will be observed that, though seasonal causes operated to produce high 
prices in 1902, 1963, 1908, 1915, 1919 and 1920, there was, nevertheless, a 
marked rise in the price level due to other causes. In December, 1921, the 
index number reached 1,434—the lowest point touched since 1918. Subse- 
quent turning points were December, 1922, when it had risen to 1,895; 
February, 1923, when it had fallen to 1,639; June, 1923, when it reached 
1,860. In April, 1924 it had fallen to 1,398, recovering again to 1,509 in 
August, reverting to 1,395 in October, and rising thence to 1,602 in Decem- 
ber, and falling to 1,575 in February. 


AGRICULTURAL MacHINery. 


- For harvesting grain-crops the reaper and binder, the stripper, and the 
harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 


‘ 


“the relative efficiency of each of. these implements. 


‘siderable saving of time and labour. 
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The reaper and binder 


is. employed almost.execlusively in moist districts, but over the greater por- 
tion of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. 
‘A modern type of harvester, particularly adapted to Australian conditions, 
produced and developed locally, has contributed largely to the expansion 
of wheat cultivation, since it has enabled grain to be garnered with a con- 


It. is, 


however, a matter of some 


_ debate whether this useful implement is adaptable to the conditions which 
“will govern harvesting should the system of bulk- bending of grain receive 
vextensive application. 

The following statement tae the area cropped, the total ee of tha 
-agricultural machinery used, and the’ value of the machinery used per acre, 
in’ Divisions of the State ‘in one year 1928- D4 3 


* Division,” 


Area under Crop..° 


“Value, of Agricultural . 
Machinery: aud Value per Acre, - 


Bey 


Implements. * \ ra ; 

Pt acres. £ £s, d. 
Coastal dma oe ~ 204,947 1,027,396 3.9 8 
Tableland | eg wb EE 524,919. 1,177,231 2 410 
Western Slopes __.. Pitesti - 635,751" 5 Ill i 
Central Plains and Riverina °340, 100 116 0 
Western | fee =| :  6,N4- O15 3 

ohel 4,813,891 8,78 te 116 6 7 


vears, 


Total 


Tn the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are smell, 
‘aneluding ‘many small holdings ‘highly developed for fruit-growing, dairy- 
ving and market gardening, while on the slopes and plains the implements 


used serve large wheat farms. 


Tan the Western. Division are a number of 


‘small irrigation settlements, but the area there farmed is too small to give 


van 


-ecmparison. 
Increased use of agricultural machinery has been a feature in the 
development of 


The following table provides a comparison of the number 
: : p i ae : 
‘-rettirmed by land-holders as being constantly employed. principally in. culti- 
vating: rural holdings during’ each of the past ten seasons. 


itinerant workers 
labour is performed by permanent employees (according to statistics col- 
lected in 1923-24). the number of permanent employees is probably a veliable 


retiex of the fluctuation of agricultural employment. 


‘average which might be considered™ 


agriculture in New 


‘sat eiactory for purposes of 


v South Ww ales during the past twenty, 
This matter is further discussed under the next heading. 


' AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


are omitted from account, 


area under crop and the valae of machinery u 


of persons 
Casual and 


but, as three-fourths of rural 


Comiparisons of the 
used are added :— 


7 7 
Persons 1 : Persons 
Per- | Area ; _Vaine of | | Per- | Area 
Year, | manently | under | Machinery Year | Manently | wnder 
Em- Crop. ; Used.* it Em- Crop. | 
ployed.* | a pleyed.* i 
ae 3 : | 
‘ No, acres. £ i acres, £ 
— W9i4-15 | 58,620 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,059 i 1919-20 | | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,885 | Be6,)81 i et 96 | 4,464,542 | 7,120,381 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 || 1921-22 8 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 
1917-18 | 48,884 | 4,460,701 pale 995 | 1922-22 | 194,08 8,536,164 
1918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 5,696,916 | 1923-24 | 8,798,853 
; | ' | ‘| 


* Principally 


in cultivating the soi, 
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- Particulars of the classes and total wages of rural employees are shown 
in part “Rural Settlement” of this Year. Book, and in part Primary Pro- 
duction of the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 


The decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture during the 
first four years was doubtless due mainly to enlistments for military ser- 
vice, although the adverse conditions ruling in the industry probably had 
some effect. This latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent during 
the drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920. Although in 
-1919-20 there was an almost complete failure of the wheat crops of the 
State, and agricultural operations were considerably. restricted, the number 
of persons engaged in agricultural employment increased as a result of the 
demobilisation of large numbers of the expeditionary forces. 


‘Apparently the number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating 
“rural holdings is now about 10,000 less than in the years immediately pre- 
‘eeding the war, although the area cultivated is approximately the samte. 
The increase in the value of the machinery used, particularly during the 
last five years, suggests as an explanation that the improvements in farm 
plant render leas human labour necessary. This explanation is strengthened 
by the considerations that the average area sown with wheat by each 
farmer is increasing, and that the number of farms used only for agricul- 
ture increased from about 7,500 in pre-war years to 11,640 in 1923-24, 
indicating the rapid growth of a specialised class of agriculturists, Owing 
to the pronounced variations of seasonal factors, it is necessary in making 
comparisons. to consider the average of periods when conditions were ap- 
‘proximately the same. 


' The number of persons recorded at the Census of 19291 as being engaged 
in agricultural pursuits was 94,508, of whom 93,598 were males and 910 
females. This represented an increase of 15,999 males and a decrease of 
726 females since 1911, the net increase being 15,273 persons. In the same 
period the proportion of male breadwinners engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits decreased slightly from 13°4 per cent. to 13-1 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits decreased from 4:8 per 
cent. to 4.5 per cent. of the total population. 


The census classification includes persons whose employment is of a 
casual nature as well as certain Government officials, farm servants, and 
others connected-with agricultural operations, but not actually engaged in 
cultivating the soil. The numbers recorded, therefore, are not comparable 
with those shown in the above table as permanently and principally em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil. 


FERTILISERS. 


In New South Wales superphosphates ig the only artificial Fértiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
-phosphorie acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphates to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the icant viz., the South-western Slope and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central: por tion of the wheat- belt, and in the 
ch-western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. 
The results may be affected, however, by the fact that fallowing is more 
cémmion:in the south than in the west, and much more than in the north. 
In wheat-growing the amount of superphosphates applied i is generally only 
56 1b. per acre. The average in 1923-24 was exactly this amount. 
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The following table shows the area of land and 


the quantity of manure 
‘used during the year 1993-24:— 


Proportion’ Manures Used, 
ae | Area Total | of Area | 
Division. under Area to cAtea i Natural and Artificial, aay 
Crop. Manured. under | Natural in Combination. Artificial 
Crop. <only). (only). 
Natural. | Artificial. 
| 
acres. acres. /percent.) loads. {| loads. ewt. ewt. 
Coastal... 294,947} 42,607; 14:4 74,948 | 101,185 | 82,991 104,267 
Tableland ... ...| 524,919 | 141,950; 27-0 9,690 856 345 89,826 
Weatern Slopes .. |2,645,75] 11,170,259 | 44-2 2,860 axe . 539,661 
Central Plains | 258,087 | 68,890; 24:9 1,115 430 80 22,364 
Riverina .., .. {1,084,013 | 893,992 gy-2 1,241 400 41) | 478,010 
Western 6,174 9041 146 3,452 520 52 10,134 
Whole State .../4,811,891 |2,313,602! 48-1 93,306 | 103,391 83,508 | 1,244,263 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertiliser used in 
1923-24 were 1,138,190 cwt. superphosphates and 78,947 ewt. of, bone-dust 
im manuring 2,273,974 and 20,666 acres respectively. 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the scuthern districts, the proportion of the cultivated area 
manured there in 1923-24 being 80 per cent. Only 249 per cent. of the lands 
cropped in the northern and central plains were manured, 


In the past five years the practice of fertilising has extended, there being 
an increase of over 600,000 acres, or 35 per cent. in the area manured, and. 
of 456,000 ewt. or 52 per cent. in the amount of artificial fertilisers used 


annually. The proportion of the area manured to the area under erop in 


1922-23 was a record, being 51:2 per cent. 


; For the reasons explained on page 431 comparison between the totals for 
individual divisions in 1922-23 and previous years cannot be made. 


The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area 


manured, and the nature 


between. 1907-8 and 1923-24, 


of the manures employed, in various years 


eae ee oe ae od 
Proportion Manures Used— 
Total Area Total A M: nied i . 
ices | under Crop, Menirol ta. ace 
under Natural. Artificial. . 
| ' i Crop. / 
acres. acres, per cent, loads. ews. 
1907-08 2,570,187 423,678 16°5 144,021 276,120 
1913-14 4,568,841 2,226,742 43°7 166,753 1,010,596 
1915-16 5,794,835 2,753,431 47-5 177,788 1, 132,446 
1918-19 3,890,844 1,780,254 45°7 180,734 856,074 
1939-20 3,770,155 1,708,762 44°5 172,878 871,838 
1920-21 4,464,342 1,998,425 44:8 160,361 998,191 
1921-22 4,445,848 2,104,329 47:3 176,327 1,353,710 
1922-93 4,694,088 2,404,066 51-2 181,656 1,243,129 
1923-24 | 4,811,891 2,313,602 4871 196,697 1,327,771 
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Extensive manurial trials are made regularly by the Department of 
‘Agriculture with the view of encouraging the adoption of better methods, 
and of demonstrating to farmers that largely-increased yields result from 
scientific cultivation. It is in this important respect that much hope rests 
for the ultimate improvement of the low average wheat yield at present 
obtaining. 

The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act of 1904, 
ander the provisions of which measure the vendor is required to furnish 
to the purchaser a statement as to their nature and chemical composition. 
Further legislation has been urged for the more adequate protection of 
farmers, ~ 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of working the land known as share-farming has played an 
important part in the development of agriculture in New South Wales. It 
took its rise towards the end of the last century, and helped to overcome the 

- difficulties which had retarded the extension of cultivation. Land-holders 
could not obtain workmen to till large areas of their land, while new 
settlers were impeded for lack of cleared land, and of the necessary farm- 
ing facilities. 

The principles of the system are as follows:—The owner provides suitable 
land and sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides 
the necessary plant and labour. The contract usually is that the land be 
cperated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any. excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. Jn other cases the owner takes one-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total product. 


‘The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for culti- 
vation or dairying on shares during the past six years:— 


4 
Area Farmed on Shares, 


Season. Holdings. | Pe 
hoeeancasig Dairying. Total. 


1918-19 1,530 ; 2,675 666,264 79,622 | 745,886 — 
1919-20 1,501 2,423 576,548 95,424 671,972 
1920-21 1,668 2,761 614,351 121,976 736,327 
1921-22 2,246 | 3,449 677,197 183,878 861,075 
1922-23 2,457 3,970 718,488 237,069 955,557 
1923-24 2,374 3,636 673,593 226,804 | 900,397 


| 


No, | No. | acres. acres. acres, 


Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. ‘The system reached its maximum development 


In 1915-16, when the area cultivated under it exceeded one-fifth of the: 


total area under crop in the State. Up to 1919-20 the returns from wheat- 
growing were bad on account of droughts and market difficulties, and share- 
farming contracted more rapidly than other systems of cultivation, A 
moarked revival has since occurred under the stimulus of the favourable 
seasons, though it is probable that the adverse seasonal conditions of 
1922-23 had a discouraging influence. 

Of the areas cultivated in 1923-24 on the share system, 433,425 acres 


were in the Western Slopes Division and 147,517 acres were in the 
Riverina. 
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Tue DrepartMENT or AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable attention. is paid by the Government to the development of 
the agricultural industry, but great scope still exists for educational and 
scientific work in the industry in order that the resources of the State may: 
be used with full advantage to the community. 


‘The Department of Agriculture, created in 1890 to advance the interests. 
of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South ‘Wales, deals with all 
matters essential to agriculture. Its practical functions include the col- 
lection of information by scientific investigation and practical experiments 
relating to the causes of :the failure of crops, improved methods of culti- 

vation, means of combating pests, the use of fertilisers, matters of drain- 
age. and irrigation, new plants and new implements, the disposal of surplus. 
products, the transport of produce, and the promotion of a community - 
spirit among farmers. 


At the end of 1924 the scientifie and educational staff exceeded 60 in. 
number, and through the agency of these, the Department demonstrates. 
the value of improved methods of farming, investigates farm problems, 
and makes the results known to farmers. The operations of the Depart- 
ment in this direction are having a marked effect upon the standard and 
practice of agriculture in New South Wales, \ 


Instructors in agriculture, most of whom have their headquarters in 
convenient country towns, are engaged in giving demonstrations. to. 
farmers, visiting private farms, delivering lectures to farmers, pre- 
paring educational pamphlets, and advising generally regarding agri- 
cultural methods. During recent years the practical services of ‘the | 
Department have been greatly extended by the conduct on private farms 
of experiments with various crops with the object of demonstrating to 
farmers the types of plants, the kinds of fertilisers, and the methods of 
cultivation best suited to their particular district. These trials are super- 
vised by agricultural instructors, who make the results of such local 
experiments well known to farmers in the vicinity. In the year 1923-24, 
446 experiments were conducted on 275 farms. Around some of these 
experimental centres have grown up defined districts in which the methods. 
of farming are superior to those practised in districts outside their in- 
fluence. The instructors. also act in conjunction with the agricultural 
societies in promoting crop competitions among farmers. In 1923-24 there 
were 21 competitions for wheat and 7 for maize. 


The. Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, with a 
circulation of 11,100, is issued monthly. It is distributed free among 
farmers, and presents to them the results of scientific researches and of 
the investigations of official experts. 


Numerous bulletins and leaflets are issued for the guidance of various 
classes of rural workers, and most of the publications of the Department 
are supplied free to persons engaged in rural industries. The numbers of 
various publications distributed during 1923-24 were:—Bureau Records, 
62,600; Poultry Notes, 53,006; and other free bulletins, leaflets, etc., 53,870. 


Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the 
investigations and educational overations of the Department with respect 
to improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, ete. Efforts 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallowing, 

rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially treated. 
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The principal heads of receipts and expenditure, exclusive of capital’ 
expenditure, of the Department of Agriculture during the year ended 30th 
June, 1924, were as follow :— 


Receipts. £ Hependiture. £ 

Agricultural College, Experiment Agricultural College, Experiment 

‘Farms, ete. 5 Ca .. 76,523 Farms, etc. .. 142,052 
Fees for fumigation, ete... .. 9,884) Bulk Handling of, ‘Wheat, Grain 

Miscellaneous ah se w. = 38,816 Elevators Bs ww 47,606 

Stock Branch i ... 10,992 | Administrative ... oa ve 106,369. 

Bulk. Handling of Wheat, Grain ee 

Elevators ... . 52,920 296,027 
Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 

154,135 tection ... ue vee 117,190 

Less Refunds ,.. tee si 589 | Botanic Gardens, ‘ete. Aes v. 46,430 

Total we ae 158,546 Total si. 2 aa £459,607 


* Including £4,113. expended by the Stores Supply. Department and £1,142 by the Resumed Properties 
Department on behalf. of the Department of Agriculture. 


In addition the capital expenditure for the year amounted to £130,331, 
including £106, 676 in connection with the bulk-handling of wheat. 


‘ ‘Agricultural Bureau. 


An Agricultural Bureau thas been established with the support and co- 
operation of the Department.- Its object is to foster the establishment in 
rural centres of societies which will encourage primary producers, to meet 
together regularly for the purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences on 
every kind of subject that touches rural life, and it aims specially at 
making scientific methods more popular. Assistance is rendered by the 
officers of the Department, many of whom visit the branches from time to 
time to deliver lectures and conduct practical demonstrations in some 
subject of local interest. The movement has exhibited already a tendency 
toward co-operation. A large number of branches have reported successful 
transactions in “pool” buying, while several have registered as co-operative 
societies. Other branches have found it advantageous to purchase in 
bulk for members supplies of fertilisers, potatoes, molasses, blue-stone, 
machinery, oil, etc., and a certain amount of inter-bureau trading is 
carried on. The social side is not neglected, and some branches have 
ladies’ sections. The bureau admits children, and definitely eaters for 
them by providing competitions of various kinds and encouraging appreci- 
ation of civic responsibilities. In this way the bureau is assisting to make 
rural life more attractive. 


Government assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to 
each branch at the rate of 10s. for every £1 of membership fees. Although 
the State assists the branches in this respect, the primary object of the 
Bureau is to develop a spirit of self-help and. co-operation in the widest 
sense of those terms.. To facilitate this the control of each branch is 
placed entirely in the hands of its members, who may, therefore, develop 
their organisation along lines where united action is most useful. How- 
ever, discussion. of religious matters or party politics is not permitted in 
any branch. The bureau was established in 1911, and at the 30th June, 
1924, there were 280. branches. Approximately 7,000 farmers are. active 
supporters of the bureau movement Periodically district and State con- 
ferences are held, and generally are : largely attended. 


_ In 1923 an Advisory Council was constituted, consisting of six represen- 
tatives of the agriculutral bureaux and four nominees of the Government. 
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The system of agricultural training in vogue in the educational institu- 
tions of New South Wales is not nearly so extensive as those of some other 
countries. In the primary schools pupils receive instruction in nature 
study and some training in elementary agriculture; school gardening also is 
commonly taught. Twelve rural schools with super-primary courses in 
agriculture have been established, and 688 students were enrolled in 1923. 
Specialised tuition is given at various schools in the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area, several secondary schools include agriculture -in the curri- 
culum, and two agricultural high schools have been established, covering 

- courses ‘of three years leading to Hawkesbury Agricultural College. A 
Faculty of Agriculture was established at the University in 1911, in which, 
in 1924, there were 25 students attending lectures and one research. 
scholar. 

In order to obtain a knowledge of local conditions and to afford an 
education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government has estab- 
lished the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, a number of experiment 
farms, several viticultural nurseries, an apiary, and agricultural training 
farms, besides farmers’ experiment. plots throughout the State. 

Facilities are afforded for the accommodation of students at the various 
experiment farms. In addition, schools of instruction for dairy factory 
workers are held periodically, and summer and winter schools for students 
of both sexes are held annually at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


' 


i Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a ‘three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruc- 
tion is given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry- 
breeding; and experimental research work ig conducted in connection with 
cereal and other crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. 
All subsidiary branches of farm-labour are taught, including blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry, sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other occupations incidental 
to the pursuit of agriculture. In June, 1924, there were 122 students in 
residence, and 97 completed their tuition during the year. Since its 
inception the college has trained 2,966 students. 

Jersey dairy cattle and Romney Marsh sheep are bred, also stud pigs 
of various breeds, which are sold to farmers. throughout the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section the egg-laying com- 
petitions attract a large number of competitors from- various parts of 
the State. 

The net receipts from the College in 1923-24 were £12,614, and the net 
expenditure £42,326, excluding £5,643 expended on buildings and improve- 
ments, : 


Experiment Farms. 


An extensive programme of experiments is carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the 20 experiment farms in the State. These 
experiments are supervised and co-ordinated by the Research Council, 
which has replaced the Experiments’ Supervision Committee. 

Edueational facilities are also provided at the experiment farms, with 
varying curricula, adjusted to meet local needs and climatic conditions. The 
aim is to disseminate bétter knowledge of the’ practice of agriculture in 
established industries, to encourage by example new activities suited to the 
leeality, and to demonstrate in a practical manner the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the State. . 
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Accommodation is provided at a number of these farms for free instruc- 
tion in farming, but the facilities are not fully availed of by local boys. 
Farm apprentice schools are conductsd at Glen Innes, Cowra, Grafton, 
‘Wollongbar, and Yanco for “ Dreadnought” boys. The term is usually of 
six months’ duration, tuition is given free of charge, and the accommoda- 
tion for 100 boys is generally fully occupied. 


During 1923-24 the number of trainees who completed their tuition at 
experiment farms was 242; making the grand total of trainees since the 
inception of the farms, 2,519. 


Particulars relating to each farm are given in the following table :— 


Year ended 30th June, 
1924, 
Farm, oe | Special Purposes. 
Area, | in Fees Payable. 
Resi- i 3 
dence. 
Acres. | No, 
Wagga Wagga .. Pe --| 3,220 | 25 | Ist year £20 ..| Specialises in seed wheat, 
Qnd ., £15 + . 

Bathurst .. a 752 | 28 do ..| Orchard and soil culture, 
Wollongbar aud Duck Creek 734) VL], ee = ..| Stud farm-—Dairy cattle and pigs. 
Berry .. A ‘ 403 re jee en pe .| Stud farm— Dairy cattle, 
Beelbangera a he 566 ea . .| Training farm for immigrants. 
Grafton .. ar ae ..| 1,075 |} 22 é .| Mixed farming suited to sub-tropical 

| districts, 
Glen Innes ah a .-| 1,073 | 19 j.. ied ars ..| Mixed farming and fruit culture, 
Cowra... a ne - {| 1,012; 25 |... a os ..| Specialises in seed wheat and cross- 

breeding with sheep, 
Pera Bs a ws .-| 1,188] .. fo. we ae ..| Artesian-bore water applied to orchard 
i } eulture, 

Narara .. os es ae 100 rae a res .| PhyNoxera-resisting vires. . 
¥anco ... as 3 ..| 2,045} 2 4. oe ie ..| Irrigation. : 
Nyngan .. es oe --| 5,049 ws 2 os i ..| Dry-farming, Merino sheep suitable for 

| dry ar eas. 
Coonamble “5, ve ..| 1,945 er” | ghied ee Pr . | Dry-farming. Wheat cultivation and 

: : sheep-farming. 
Temora .. a as ..| 1,606 hat al os oe ..| Specialises in seed wheat, 
Condobolin i) s. ..{| 1,348 geo ele ie sia ..| Dry- farms: Suitable varietics of 
wheat 

Trangie .. fe us -.| 9,786 Be hes ee St a Stud-merino farm, also specialises in 

| wheat culture. 
Seven Hills. .. ws be 42 Bo ilicz sg i ..| Demonstration of poultry culture. 
Glenfield .. a ne al ADD wie Vee oe i ..| Veterinary experiments. 
Griffith .. oe at; = 59 Some eo ac A ..| Mother - stock vineyaid. Irrigated 

: area, 

Wauchope Apiary... bh 36 sé fine ne ee | Study of diseases among bees, 


* Non-resident students are received. 


The following table provides a summary of the receipts and expendi- 
ture in connection with experiment and training farms, other than Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, in 1928-24 :— 


Receipts. Expenditure, 
£ : £ 

Fees ... sie ss us .| 1,191 | Salaries—Professional ... | 18,444 
Sale of Produce, ete. Eee ...| 58,902 Clerical ... ie fecke ogee 
Other... ae ar 3,554 General .., ish ...| 50,244 

63,647 | Other abi at dee .| 37,597 
ess Refunds ie aay a 296 
Net Receipts ens oe ..| 63,351 | Net Expenditure ... vce 4 104,686 

4 


In addition £5 TB was expended on buildings and improvements. 
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Farrer Scholarships. 


The Farrer memorial fund was established by public subscription in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of new. 
wheats has afforded great benefit alike to the industry and to the com- 
munity. The money subscribed has been vested in trustees, and the interest 
ig used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of which is 
the improvement of wheat cultivation. The scholarship is granted to a 
candidate selected by the trustees. At 30th June, 1924, the caphal’s amount’ 
of the fund was approximately £2,000. 


The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year in the 
form of a paper, to be published by the trustees. At the end of the year 
the holder of the scholarship may be reappointed; or a new selection made. 


A Government Farrer scholarship of an annual value of £40 is offered for 
competition amongst first-year students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College who desire to make a special study of wheat cultivation. 

A, Daily Telegraph Farrer scholarship consisting of a grant of books, 
apparatus, ete, to the value of £10, is given each year by the Datly Tele- 
graph Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best first-year wheat student at the 
Bathurst or Wagga experiment farm. 


Wueat. 


Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales, and its. 
cultivation provides a means of livelihood for a large section of the popula- 
tion. It is the principal activity on. probably one-seventh of the rural. 
holdings of the State, and three- “quarters of the total area under crop are 
devoted to wheat. The farm value of wheat-crops (other than those 
‘used as green fodder) in 1923-24 was £12,114,340, including £7,602,840 from 
grain and £4,511,500 from wheaten hay. - : 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil’ 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 
paddocks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested: The time’ 
of sowing varies according to’ district and seasonal. conditions, but is: 
usually between March and August, Harvests are generally gathered. 
between November and February. ; : 


The Wheat Belt.. 


The area suitable for wheat-growing in New South Wales may be defined 
roughly as those parts of the State where precipitation is not excessive, 
put which have sufficient rainfall to admit of ploughing: operations at the 
right time of the year, to cover the growing period of the wheat plant and 
to fill the grain during the months of ripening. The minimum average 
requirement was formerly »laced at 10 inches of rain during the seven 
months from April to Octoper, but wheat is now grown successfully where 
the average rainfall in this period is 9 inches, and even less. Although the 
months April to Oetober are the general period for wheat-growing this 
period is by no means universal. The main wheat-growing districts extend 
for more than 560 miles in a north-easterly direction from the southern 
boundary, and have.a maximum width of 180 miles; on the east they are 
distant almost uniformly about 120 miles from the coast. 

The ie! region is unsuited to wheat on account of the scarcity of 
sultable soils and of the liability to rust and other diseases occasioned by 
heavy rains. Only small areas on the Tablelands are suitable for wheat- 
growing, and the far West has insufficient rainfall to make wheat- eee 
profitable except under extraordinary conditions. -Between the Fablelands 
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and the Western Division He considerable tracts of slope and plain emi- 
“nently adapted to the cultivation of wheat. It is in this area, and-par- 
ticularly in the southern and central portions, that most of the wheat 
of the State is grown, and it is here that the prospects of a large development 
in the. wheat industry i in the near future are brightest. 

“Most wheat is grown in districts where the average rainfall between’ 
‘April and..October is between 11 and 15 inches, and little is grown in 
‘eastern districts where it exceeds 20. inches in this period. 

On the map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book are eee lines 
which represent the eastern and western limits of profitable wheat-growing 
for grain, as determined by experience during the ten years ending 1922. 
These show how great thas been: the expansion westward due to improve- 
‘ment in the methods of cultivation, and to the production of improved 
varieties of wheat. Between 1904 and 1912 the area added to the wheat belt 
by extension westwards was approximately 13;500,000 acres, and between: 
1912 and 1922 a further area of 6,000,000 acres was added. The total area 
of land between the eastern and western lines existing in 1922 was 53,000,000 
acres. Probably, however, not more than one- -half of the land comprised 
in these areas is arable. 

A. most noticeable feature of the development of case Coane ay was the 
expansion in districts with a low average rainfall. In 1912 the wheat line 
extended but a short distance. beyond the limit of 10-inch rainfall in. the 
growing season, but, by 1922, wheat had been profitably growt-on -a*com- 
mercial scale as far west as Hillston and Balranald, with average rainfalls 
of 912 and 7-89 inches respectively in the growing period. In addition, 
wheat was grown profitably around Nevertire in the central-western plains, 
where the average rainfall between April and October is about 94 inches. 
The total area of land included in that part of the wheat belt where the 
average rainfall is less than. 10 inches in the period Apri. to October 
inclusive, is 5,000,000 acres. 


bale - Area Suitable for Wheat-growing. 


Im his evidence before the Select Committee of Inquiry into the Agri- 
cultural Industry in 1921, Mr..F. B. Guthrie, chemist, Department of 
_ Agriculture, stated that in his opinion approximately 26,000,000 acres of 
land couid be cultivated profitably for wheat in New South Wales. Of this 
-area he assumed that one-fifth would be cultivated for wheaten hay, leaving 
21,000,000 acres as the maximum to be cropped for grain. 

Particulars obtained by the Government Statistician in 1922 from owners 
cand occupiers of agricultural and pastoral holdings showed.that (exclusive 
of land required for farm steck) there were 17,905,000 acres of alienated 
land in the State which, in-the opinion of the occupiers, were suitable for 
cultivation; and that of these 19,058,000 acres were within about 12 miles 
of certain railways In the wheat belt. In the same year the Chief Inspector 
of Agriculture estimated that of 34,009,000 acres of land (both Crown and 
freehold) within about 12 miles of certain railways in the mheds belt, 
:1:8,900,000 :acres. were arable. ; 

Further particulars of the extent and distribution. oe these areas, eg én 
the number, size, and value of the alienated ho!dings .comprised in them are 
shown in part Rural Settlement of the Year Bcok for 1922. 

The total area of land in New South Wales on which wheat has been culti- 
vated in recent years (including the new land sown in 1994) is approxi- 
mately 7,750,000 aeres, but of this area littl: more than one- chalf is sown 
-with wheat each season; the remainder is left partly in fallow, planted with 
other crops, or used for grazing purposes onty. The total area of new land 
cultivated for wheat betw een 1911 and the end of 1924 was approximately 
3,500,800 acres. 


. 
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Development of Wheat Growing. ; 


' Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has progressed 
steadily during a period of thirty years; at present less than one-sixth of 
the area suitable for wheat is cultivated each year. 

The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for 
hay, together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
‘exported since 1897-98, when a surplus of wheat for export was first 
preduced :— 


| i wo Eee 
Arex under Wheat. | Yield. Average yield per | tap £62 
acre. beac & 
Season. a | ; Beers 
a Ee 
For Grain.|For Hay. | Fed-off. | Total, | Grain, | Hay. Grain. Hay. Ea 35 3 
bi &saX 
) 
thousand.| thousand thousand 
acres, acres. acres, | acres, bushels. tons. bushels, | tons, | bushels.* 
4897-93 993,350 | 213,720 t 1,207,070 10,560 182 10°6 "85 582 
1898-89 | 1,319,503 | 312,451 t 1,631,954 9,276 liz 70 ‘57 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 T 1,840,979 13,604 341 95 32 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 332,143 t 1,862,752 16,174 848 106 105 4,788, 
1901-02 ] 1,392,070 | 212,358 t 1,704,928 14,8090 237 10°6 “92 2,914 
1902-03 j 1,279,760 | 320,588 + 1,600,318 1,585 76 12 “24 154. 
“1903-08 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 T 1,347,813 27,834 452 75 1°58 9,772 
1901-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367 Tt 2,030,322 16,464 207 9°3 “7 5,661 
1995-06. | 1,939,447 | 313,582 t 2,253,029 20,737 305 10°7 97 5,338 
1903-97 | 1,866,253 | 816,945 16,744 | 2,199,942 21,818 403 117 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 }'1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 1938 66 “54 962 
1903-09 | 1,304,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 427 W2 “87 4,866 
1999-10 | 1,990,130 | 380,784 | 5,825 | 2,376,739 28,532, 566 14°3 1°49 12,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 422,972 | 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 463 13-1 111 14,423 
1911-12 | 4,380,710 | 440,243 89,731 | 2,903,684 25,088 423 10°5 96 10,172 
1912-13 | 2, 2317 514 | 704,221 31,557 | 2,967,292 32,487 780 146 Lill 17,116 
1318-14 138, 205, 397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 38,020 588 11:9 1710 20,038 
1914-15 | 2 758,024 569,431 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 47 62 785. 
1915-16 4 188,865 | 879,678 53,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 159 1:38 23,514 
1916-17 | 3,808,604 | 633,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 36,598 814 96 1:28 21,262 
1917-18 13,399,371 | 435,180 63,8€5 | 3,828,436 37,712 485 113 Lil 12,650 
3918-19 | 2,409,669 ; 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,874 18,325 517 76 "84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 |8,068,540 4,338 355 3°0 "49 427 
1920-21 | 3,127,377 | 620,555 15,420 | 3,663,352 55,625 822 17° 1°68 41,746 
1921-22 4 3,194,949 | 467,363 24,735 | 3,687,047 42,767 575 13°4 1:23 21,798 
1922-23 | 2,942,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 3 ° 892,009 28,668 649 9°7 1°69 8,204 
1923-24 | 2,915,835 | €95,622 | 283,805 | 3,924,262 83,176 703 113 1:01 11,976 
1924-25¢ | 3,513,010 ] 882,966 | 52,708 | 3,948,684 59,785 532 16°9 1°88 tT 
*Flour has been expressed as wheat. ¢ Information not available. t Subject to revision. 


From this record of twenty-eight years’ experience it will be observed that 
a poor wheat yield was obtained at intervals of more or less regular 
recurrence, viz., in the years 1898-9, 1902-3, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1918-19 and 
1919-20, and that unfavourable seasons were ‘particularly prevalent between 
1914 and 1919. The remarkable recuperative powers of the wheat lands 
in favourable seasons were demonstrated in the seasons 1903-04 and 1920-21, 
when, following severe droughts, record yields were obtained. 

The area under wheat increased rapidly during the period 1912-15, when 
the maximum of over 5,000,000 acres was reached. The decreases in later 
seasons were due mainly to a shortage of labour, unfavourable ploughing 
seasons, and difficulties in regard to the disposal of the harvest during the 
war period; moreover, the high prices cbtainable for sheep and wool until 
the end of 1920 caused many farmers to substitute sheep-raising for wheat- 
growing. The splendid seasons and high prices of 1920-21 and 1991-22 
encouraged growers to extend their operations, and, despite the adverse 
season in all districts in 1922 and in the central and northern divisions in 
1825, the areas under wheat remained greater than in any preceding season 
except those of 1914, 1915, and 1916. A heavy fall in the price of wheat 
during the latter half of 1923 oecurred too late to affect the area sown in 
that year. Prices, however, rose to a high level in 1924, and the season 
pr oe one gaat the most bountiful on record. These cireumstances combined 
to produce unsurpassed prosperity in the wheat industry. 
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Wheat Districts. 

The principal wheat-producing districts of the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the south-western slopes, the Riverina, the central-west- 
ern slopes, the north-western. slopes, and the central tablelands. This state- 
ment refers to the statistical divisions shown on the map on the frontispiece 
of this Year Book. 52 pboporoaes 

In the 1922-23 season a redistribution of statistical divisions was made 
on the basis of local government areas, and, as this necessitated consider- 
able alterations in the divisions previously adopted, the comparison formerly 
made* between the various divisions is not possible now. 

‘However, as the changes are comparatively slight as regards the grouping 
of northern, central, and southern divisions, a comparison may be made on 
this basis; which has the merit of dividing the wheat belt into three por- 
tions. of which the northern normélly receives the greater part of its rainfall 
in the summer, the southern in the winter months. while the rainfali of the 
central districts is non-seasonal in character, since it is subject, in somes 
degree, to the two separate meteorological influences which determine the 
season of the rainfall in the other regions. ; 

Differences of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and. other 
factors also play a considerable part in determining the yields of the vari- 
otis divisions, but the following statement shows that wheat is most exten- 
sively and successfully grown in the southern districts, while the central 
divisions are superior to those of the north. ‘The coastal districts and 
western division, neither of which are wheat-growing districts, ate included 
to complete the total of the State. 


—* 


Area Harvested for Grain. Yield of Grain. | ‘Wield en Per 
Divisicns. Average, Average, Average | 
eg I ae ae rozs-24, | 191814 | jop9 98. | 1923-24, 
. 1922-23. 1922-28, | 1922-28. 
Gian & - 5 
acreg. acres. bushels. bushels. buskels.| bushels jbushels, 
Coastal 3,737 1,486 35,445 13,350 16-0 9-7 95 
tNorthern! 337,649 237,870 3,515,333 1,788,882 | 10:8 7-0 10°4 
+Central 996,749 | 1,052,283 | 10,291,540 8,648,001 11-0 6-0 10°3 
+Southern! 1,704,362 | 1,603,424 | 20,319,378 | 22,724,363 12-1 12:3 119 
Western 1,231 272 8,189 1,404 6-7 4-1 6-6 
Total ...| 3,043,728 | 2,945,335. 34,169,885 | 33,176,000 116 | 9-7 | 112 
| 


} 


} Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains, 

Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
are most extensive in the southern districts, and there the average yield is 
usually greatest. The yields in 1922-23 were materially affected by the wide 
variations in the amount of rainfall received, and drought conditions pre- 
vailed in the northern and central parts of the State. 


Average Yield of Wheat. 

The average yield of wheat in New South Wales is subject to marked 
fluctuations by reason of the widely divergent nature of the seasons. The 
highest yields have usually been recorded in’ seasons following the worst 
droughts, and besides giving dramatic proof of the advantages of fallowing, 
have gone far to make immediate compensation for the losses sustained. 
~The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 season—avas only 1-2 bushels 
per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17-5 bushels per acre, which was 
only surpassed in 1920-21, when, after the severe drought of 1918-20, a 
record average of 17-8 bushels: per acre was obtained. 

* See. Official Year Book, 1922, page 502. 
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In 1924-25, following two moderate seasons, bountiful rains were received 
throughout the wheat belt, and the average yield was 16:9 bushels per acre. 
_ The yield in recent years has been steadily increasing, but is considerably 
below that which was obtained prior to the expansion of the wheat industry, 
when probably only some of the best wheat lands were tilled. The general 
average for the last ten-years shown below was reduced by the occurrence of 
no less than. four adverse seasons. In decennial periods the average yields 
in New South Wales have been as follow :— 


Average Yield | Average Vield 


Period, Period. 


of 
per acre, | per acre. 
geen = i 
bushels. | ‘ ; ~ bushels. 
1872- 1881 14°71 i 1902-1911 11:04 
1882-1891 | 13°30 | 1912-1921 11-62 
1892-1901 | 10°02 


The yield of wheat in New South Wales does not compare favourably with 
the yields usually obtained abroad in some of the large wheat-producing 
‘countries. Smaller producing countries, particularly those situated in the 
‘colder climates, show far greater average yields. Representative averages 
‘for the five years 1819-1923 are shown below :— 


I Av erage | Average 
Country. i Yield i Country. Yield 

| per acre, per acre. 

i < we 

bushels. bushels, 
United Kingdom 31°5 || Argentina .., 12°5 
New Zealand... 29°5 Australia... wo |) 325 
Canada ; wut 154 © || New South Wales .. 12-0 
United States | 13°3 || Russiain Europe ..|.  7'1 


Although the yield in New South Wales is dominated by the nature of the 
- seasons, it is believed that, when more scientific methods of cultivation are 
widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and manured, the yield 
per acre will be increased considerably; and a further favouring factor 
exists in the possibilities that are attaehed to the improvement of wheat 
types by plant-breeding. However, it is anticipated that the warm climate 
and the prevalence of hot winds during the ripening period will always 
militate against a high average yield being obtained in New South Wales, 
.such.as is obtained in more humid countries. ae 

The folowing comparison. of the average yield of wheat per acre in the 
principal wheat-producing regions of the world is illuminating :— 


: 
| Average Yield of Wheat in Bushels per Acre, 


Region. bees 
1905 to 1913. | 1918 to 1922. 1923, 192-4. 
J \ 212] | 
Europe bee, Nath. ushe re “oe 18°8 17-0 12:3 163 
North America... 15-7 13°7 15°5 14:8 
Asia . ets ie 12°3 12:0 12°5 12°70 
North Africa. ves ie 12°2 108 12°6 98 
Argentina. .. Ss ie 92 117 4:5 10°8 
Australia... see as 11°8 li-7 13:2 14:9 
General Average ... is wd 15S 14-2 15°9 14°5 


It is apparent that average wheat yields throughout the world fluctuate 
. widely from season to, season, and this’fact is brought out very strongly by 
comparing the averages: for the-quinquennial’ periods shown above. 
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Fallowing and the Wheat Yield, 

In 1923-24 statistics were collected for the first time of the yield of grain 
from the areas of new land, fallowed land, and unfallowed land sown with 
wheat. It was intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless 
it had not been eropped for at least twelve months, but it is doubtful 
whether the collection was made on this basis in all cases. Summer fallow 
is practised to some extent. 

The following table provides a comparison of the vields obtained Bom the 


‘various classes of land in 1924-25 in each of the divisions shown on page 
451 :— 


Area. | . Total Yield. Average Yield per 
! | Acre. 
Division. : el re i a - 
New | Tallowed| Stubble New Fatlowed | Stubble | New |Fallowed| Stubble 
Land. Land. Land. | Land. Land. | Land. Land. > Land. | Land. 
l = | i 
| | 
acres. | bushels. bushels. | pee jbush. | bushels. eo 
Coastal ... ois 780 | 3 Ri 3,145 t T 
Northern* »+-| 14,668 } 9 | 6 40, 117 t 19-4 16- 1 
Centrai* ~ 4../ 62,055 30 | 93757 14-4 19-1 14:7 
Southern* | 71,426 50 | 154 199 139 
Western Division 966 | ; j 5 | en cae T T 
Total 49, 904 It, 583,047 i1, 780,069 | 14-3 19-7 14:8 
i | i 


* Includes Tablelands, “Slopes, and Central Plains. 7 Average is not of value on account of smallness 
‘of operations. 


Owing to the widely senttered: ‘nature of the wheat belt, ihe above table 
does not provide a complete comparison of the results obtained from fallowed 
land in comparison with other land, because rainfall, cultural methods, soil, 
and other factors necessarily played an ee nt part in determining the 
results. Moreover, the methods adopted by farmers differ very markedly, 
and the results obtained from fallowed-land throughout the State do’ not 
represent accurately the benefits which accrue. from scientific agriculture. 
Still, it is apparent that even with present, methods of fallow the grain im- 
provement in the wheat yield is pronounced. The results in various. dis- 
tricts were considerably affected in 1993-24 by the wide disparities in 
rainfall, but in 1924-25 the rainfall was uniformly good. The greatest 
benefits from fallowing were obtained in the southern ‘districts,’ ere: fal- 
lowed land yielded on the average six bushels per acre more than unfallowed 
land. In the northern cece the margin was smaller, being 3:3 bushels per 
acre. ee F A 

The floes: statement shee the approximate areas of new land, of 
fallowed land, and of stubble land, sown with wheat in New South Wales 
during each of the past. eleven, seasons:— 


é ye ee 


Season. ' New Land, | Fallowed | Piece ene Total! 
acres, | acres. |}: acres.’ acres. 
1914-15 412,100 | 947,700 | 2,783,216 | 4,143,016 
~ 1915-16 ~: 554,600 | 994.000 | 3,878,6450 | ° 5,122,245 
3916-17 323,600.) :-/846,000.. --8,328,710 ;.1 4,498,310 
1917-18 251,700 | $31,000: |, 2,745,736 3,828,436 
1918-19 128,300 932,700 | 2,166,374 |. 3,227,374 
1919-20 91,100: | 847,100 | "2,130,340 3,068,540 
1920-21 142,900° ) 749, 660° ji: 2,770,852 3,663,352 -. 
1921-22 .. 232,700 935,200 2,519,147..°| 3,687,047 
1922-23 199,900 1,416,000 ..| 2,291,460 3,907,360 
1923-24 86,309" | 1,806,72T* | 1,472,971* | 2,806,001* 
1924-25 | 149,894* 1°583, Os7* | 1.780.069" + 8.518.010" 


* Area cropped for grain only as stated in final estimate. 


In the past three years there has. been maintained .a sabslantial increas 
in the area of fallowed land sown with wheat. 


oe 
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Size of the Wheat Farms. 


The expansion of the wheat industry has been brought about more by 
reason of the fact that growers have cultivated larger areas than by any 
‘marked increase in the number of growers, although in bad seasons, gueh as 
1918-19-20, it was evident that many former growers did not plant crops. 
Ii it be considered that, In normal seasons, a farm of less than 250 acres 
devoted exelusively to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and 
his family, it is apparent, in. view of the low average, that wheat-growing 
in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with other pursuits, and 
that many wheat-growers derive a living from sources other than agri- 
culture. 

The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


] < 
i Holdings on Total Area sown | _ aie, . phar 
ical aia Oa mas; with Wheat. | to Wheat. 

No. acres. acres. 
1900-61 20,149 1,862,752 92 
1905-06 19,049 2,253,029 118 
1915-16 22,453 5, 122,245 224 
1918-19 17,281 3,227,374 187 
1919-20 16,266 3,068,540 188 
1920-21 17,790 8,663,352 206 
1921-22 38,216 3,687,047 202 
1922 23 18,632 3,892,009 209 
1923-24 18,036 3,924,262 217 


The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the season 1923-24, arranged in groups accord- 
ing to the area cropped for grain. The average yield per acre in each group 
im 1 preceding years is shown for comparison :— 


| Wheat-grain. . 
Area cropped | Holdings. { Averave Yield per acre. 
dor Grain. rere Area cropped. | Production. | ~~ : cae 
| 1928-24,|1922-23,| 1921-22,| 1920-21. 
acres, No. acres. bushels. bus. | bus. | bus. bus. 
1-49 2,610 58,771 665,865 | 11°3 | 10°8 11°7 37-2 
50-299 8,826 1,527,922 | 15,375,077 | 316!) 100] 13:3 18°h 
300-999 3,013 1,329,431 | 14,584,542 | 110 95 13-7 W777 
J,000-1,999 120 150,264 1,703,739 | 11:3} 1071 14-0 17°5 
2,000-9,560 - 26 78,947 846,777 | 10°7 9-9 11:2 | 16°3 
Total ... wl «614,595 2,945,335 | 33,176,000 | 11°3 97 13°4 178 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into five 
classes, graded according to the area. cultivated. Those where less than 50 
acres are cultivated may be considered to be held by growers earning their 
livelihood principally in other directions—these number 2,610, or 179 per 
cent. of the total; where the areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 
acres growers may be considered to draw their sustenance from wheat- 
growing in a degree ranging from partial to complete dependence—these 
number 8,826, or 60-5 per cent. of the total; where the area cultivated 
exceeds 300 acres it may be considered generally that hired labour is 
employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or that more than 
one grower is involved. Areas of this kind number ed 3,159, and repr resented 
21-6 per cent. of the total. ; 
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> In all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,633 farms, The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown’ 
with wheat for grain was 4,776; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,968; from 200 to 
299 acres, 2,692; from 300 to 399 acres, 1,424; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
737; the number in successive groups of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter. 
In 1923~24 there were 26 wheat crops exceeding 2,000 acres in extent, the 
largest being a crop of 9,560 acres in the Riverina. A number of large 
crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and more than one share- 
farmer is involved. 

. The disparities between the average yields in area series in 1923-24 were 
not very pronounced. The most productive groups of areas in the various 
years were as follow :—1923-24 areas from 50 to 299 acres, 1922-23 areas 
under 50 acres, 1921-29, those between 1,000 and 2,000; 1920-21, areas from 
50 to 299 acres in extent. Jt was ascertained that in 1920-21 larger pro- 
portions of the smaller areas were cropped for hay and green fodder, and 
doubtless these usually embraced the inferior portions of the crop. 

In 1928-24, 3,441 farmers sowed wheat. for hay or green fodder only, and 
1,663 others ‘cultivated less than 30 acres for grain.. The number of farmers: 
who cultivated wheat for grain on a commercial scale was, therefore, about 
18,000. 

A’ table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops in 
area series in each division of the State is published in part “ Agricul- 
ture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. This shows that 
the crops exceeding 2,000 acres in extent are situated mainly in the 
Riverina and the Central and South-western Slopes Divisions. 


Consumption of Wheat wn N.S.W. 

- Reference has been made in previous issues of the Year Book to the 
difficulty of making estimates of. the consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales between the years 1910 and 1920, and it Has been explained that the 
estimates for these years are approximate. ; 

However, steps have been taken to obtain data of the Interstate move- 
ments of wheat and flour since 1920, and as particulars of stocks are 
obtained at the end of each season it is now possible to state with consider- 
able precision the amount of wheat consumed in New South Wales. 

Hitherto the consumption and export years have been made to coincide 
with the calendar years, but for 1924 and subsequent years the consumption: 
will relate to the twelve months ended 30th November each year. 

The following statement shows the yield, net exports, and apparent con-- 
sumption per head in periods since. 1892, flour being included at its 
equivalent in wheat :— 


Apparent Consumption per annum, 


Average net 
Annual i. ae 
Average es | Excluding Seed Wheat at 
. Export, xeluding See heat a’ 
Period. ‘Annual | Oona Including Seed Wheat. 1 bushel per acre. 
Crop. and s ese es 
Interstate Total. Per head. Total. Per head, 
| | | | - 
‘ thousand | thousand ; thousand thousand 


bushels. | bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels, 


1892-1896 5,904 | (-)2,310 8,214 6°6 7,231 59 
1897-1903 10,694 791 9,903 7-3 8,237 6) 
1904-1908 19,102 7,505 11,597 78 9,514 |. 64 
1909-1915 25,765 11, 958+ 13,807 79 10,395 59 
1916-1920 31,523* 14, 179+ 17,344 8:8 13,688 | 69 

7:2 11,832 5-4 


1921-1924 40,09 | 24,843t | 15,7378 


* Excludes ‘stock adjustments” of wheat pools 5 average, 503,000 bushels per year. + Partly estimated. | 
t Actual export. § Allowing for stocks carried over. (—) Average net import, 
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.. The quantity of wheat used annually as flour for himan consumption has 
varied from. 4% to 5% bushels of wheat per head in the past six years. As 
the area under wheat. grew steadily until 1915, a proportionate increase in 
the amount of. grain required for seed purposes largely increased. the 
total requirements per.head of -population.. The quantity. of seed. wheat 
used per acre is estimated arbitrarily at one bushel per acre but. probably 
varies from season. to season.. The amount used for poultry and stock 
purposes is apparently very variable, being affected by seasonal conditions 
and by the conditions which govern export. It is probable that the total- 
quantity consumed in, the period 1916-1920--wag considerably above normal 
yequirements. Not only were large quantities used for sheep fodder in the 
unusually severe drought of 1919-20, but great difficulty was experienced 
in disposing of wheat: abroad, so that large quantities remained in the 
country for lengthy periods, and much damage was done to it by wet 
weather, mice, and weevils. 

Including seed wheat, the maximum annual requirements for local con- 
sumption probably seldom: exceeds © bushels per head of population, or 
approximately 17,500,000 bushels, of which about 4,000,000 bushels (depend- 
ing on. the area, sown) are used for seed purposes. During the year 1921 
the consumption appears to have been only 14,400,000 bushels, whieh may 
be: considered at present the’minimum annual requirement. The average 
annual consumption for all purposes in, the three years 1922, 1923, and 1924 
was 16,200,000 bushels. 

The effective demand for <itent for local consumption is very elastic. 
In special circumstances, such as. those of the year 1921, when prices rose 
to phenomenal heights--wheat for. local consumption being at 93s. per 
bushel for nearly the whole year—consumption decreased markedly, being 
estimated at 68 bushels per head of. the population. ~The quantity of 
wheat exported. oversea was nearly twice as great as in any previous: year. 
Economy among ‘consumers had its counterpart among: producers, who 
were stimulated by high prices to realise on every available bushel: From 
the records of the State Wheat Office it was acertained that growers 
retained for their own use in 1921 only as much wheat as in 1920, when, as: 
the yield was very low and the price very high, it may be assumed. that all 
available wheat was marketed. “ 

The extent to which economy in using wheat was practised by growers 
in 1920 and 1921 was shown in the Year Book for 1921 at page 734, 

The economy in human consumption of wheat as flour in New South 
‘Wales in recent years has proceeded in two ways,—(a) in the actual 
quantity of flour consumed; (b).in'the-amount of flour manufactured from a 
bushel of wheat. These developments are apparent from the following 
table :— 


Weig ht. cot Bush ell pyeriae Amount | Am cunt of Fl ony. Amount of ve cOnRuTIEG & as 
Year. of fair average ee oee. el y esd oF a 
quality, © Cf Wheat milled. population, a pena Total. 
i | 
Tb. ib. Ib. bushels. bushels. 

1918-19 62:5 — 40-4 230 - | 5°7 11,222,000 
“3919-20 9) 61-0 41-2 223 —~««; 5-4 | 11,009,000 
1920-21 59°5 $2:3 , 211 5:0 | 10,453,000 
1921-22 — , 61-0 ‘ 42°20, 203 4°8 10,216,000 
1922-23 |. ‘61:0 AT, 206 - 49 . 10,648,000 
1923-24 — 605 41-6 — 203 4°9 10, see 


fle 


- In considering the pains. between i first. two as it should be, 
recollected that “the, av erage weight: per bushel of wheat, shown. in the first 
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-eolumn, relates to the wheat grown in the season, such wheat not. being 
available for milling until “November or December; the returns of wheat- 
milling operations relate to the period July to June, and to a large extent. 
therefore include particulars of wheat grown in the preceding season. 
Very little wheat. grown in 1919-20 was available for milling. To some 
extent the wheat used for milling is selected. 

It is apparent that the average amount of flour derived from the wheat 
milled. varies considerably, and that, at the same time, the consumption 
of wheat. as flour has diminished very much. Despite a large increase in 
the population, the economy in the use of wheat so affected | was “very 
considerable. 


Grading and Marketing Wheat. 


A learns proportion of every successful harvest must be exported, so that 
‘the maintenance and further development of the wheat industry in New 
South Wales are dependent largely on world demand, and on the efficiency, 
of the facilities for gaining access to over-sea markets on such conditions 
that it will pay farmers to grow wheat in preference to other products. The 
"price of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, and it fluctuates 
with the world demand. The market for the exportable surplus of local 
wheat is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities of flour are sent to the 
countries and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. In‘ 1924"the 
equivalent of approximately 16,856,000 bushels of wheat was exported from 
New.South Wales, and of this quantity the equivalent of 7,456,000 bushels 
was in the form of flour. About 11,536,000 bushels were exported oversea 
and 5,820,000 bushels were sent to other Australian States, principally to 
Queensland. Small quantities of wheat and flour were imported from other 
States for consumption in various towns adjacent to the border. The 
further extension of the ‘market for local wheat in Europe is-im: some 
measure affected by the competition of great wheat-producing countries 
near the market—the United States, Canada, and the Argentine—which 
‘derive advantages from shorter distances. and lower ocean freights. -These 
advantages, however, are counteracted to some extent by the Breaker, land 
haulage necessary ee some parts of these countries. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard 
known as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce and of two Government representatives. Samples obtained from 
each of the wheat districts are weighed on McQuirk’s patent scale, and an 
average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat export transactions. 


The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
‘Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was-fixed in 
each year :— 


| Standard 


Year, Date Fixed, preety | Year. Date Fixed. Bushol. 
Ib, | Tb. 
1915-16 2ist Feb., 1916 61 | 1920-21 10th Mayr., 1921 594 
1916-17 12th Mar., 1917) 562 1921-22 7th Feb., 1922 61: 
1917-18 26th Feb,, 1918 584 | 1922-23 25th Jan., 1923 61 
1918-19 30th Jan., 1919 624 1923-24 J4th Feb., 1924 60% 
1919-20 6th Feb.,1920| 61 | 


1924-25 10th Feb.,1925 | 60E:. 


At present the greater part of the wheat is bagged on the farm and 
brought to the nearest railway station, whence that intended for. export.is 
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‘earried in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the 
Railway Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for 
storage, but portions of large harvests have at times to be stored with scant 
shelter. At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships, except 
bulk carriers, are loaded, sheds and bag clevators have been provided. 


Wheat Arrivals. 

As a rule small quantities of new seasons wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Tgually, most of the crop intended for sale has been sent to rail for 
transport before the end of February. The following comparison. shows 
the total quantity of wheat received at country railway stations.ini bags and 
in bulk during each week of the season 192425, up to the end of April, 
1925 :-— 


| Quantity of | Total Quan- H Quantity, of | Total Sean 
Whest R2- tity of Wheat! " eat Be- ity of ea 
Week ended jpolved during! Received to | W eek ended ceived during| Beceived to 


eek, end of || Week. [end of Week, 

x [ £ 
1924, Bushels. Bushels. |! 1925. Bushels. Bushels. 
‘ 15 7,119 | 7,119 | ( 7 | 3,359,987 | 43,449,327 
November < 22 66,276 73,395 |! Feb N14 | 1,177.815 | 44,627,142 
29 435,684 509,079 || “EPFUATY --) 91 | 1,742,472 | 46,369,614 
1,686,060 | 2,195,139 | , 28 | 1,528,044 | 47,897,658 


3,693,489 | 9,232,794 || vey 14. 348,651 | 48,893,478 
27 | 3,699,078 | 12,931,872. || “aren 21 149,769 | 49,043,247 

28 | $1,553 | 49,134,780 
4 58,815 | 49,193,595 
li 248,451 | 49,442,046 
18 23,271 | 49,465,317 


1925, 

3 | 6,833,796 | 19,765,668 |! 

10 | 7,485,863 | 27,252,531 

January... ¢17 | 2,895,503 | 30,149.034 |) 
24 | 5,050,818 | 35,199,252 || 25 39,199 | 49,704,516 

31] 4,889,538 | 40,089,390 |, May ree 52,266 | 49,756,782 


April 


6 ( 
Devoinbit,.\ 8 3,344,166 | 5,539,305 | 7 | "647,169 | 48,544,827 


The marked influence of wet weather can be traced in the diminished 
receipts during the week ended January 17. The total receipts to 13th 
June were 50,409,735 bushels and the quantity of wheat remaining on hand 
-at country railway stations was 6,842,420 bushels. The greatest quantity 
60 stacked or stored at’ any time during the season was 25,114,803 bushels 
on 7th February, 1925. : 

The difference between the total crop and the quantity of wheat received 
at country railway stations during the previous four seasons has been 
fairly constant, being approximately 17,816,000 bushels in 1920-21, 
‘8,616,000 bushels in 1921-22, 8,450,000 bushels in 1922-28, and 7,812,000 
bushels in 1923-24. Of this wheat considerable quantities are sent by 
road to Victoria or to country flour mills, while the balance is retained 
by the grower for seed or farm purposes or is sold for consumption in the 
-locality of production. 


i 


Bulk Handling. 


The losses of grain, occasioned by wet weather and plagues cf mice and 
weevils during the period of the war, in which large harvests had accumu- 
lated and shipping arrangements were dislocated, brought forcibly into 

_ public view the disadvantages of the handling and storage of wheat in bags. 
"A Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Federal Government 
in 1917, and reported in favour of the erection of permanent storage 
facilities. ° 
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The Federal Government promptly passed a Wheat Storage Act, providing 
for advances to be made to the States for the construction of wheat 
elevators, and before the close of the year tenders had been celled for the 
necessary work in New South Wales. 

The complete scheme provides for the erection of elevators at seventy-one 
country centres, with a total storage capacity at one filling of 15,200,000 
bushels, and of a terminal elevator in Sydney with a total storage capacity 
of 6,509,600 bushels. The estimated cost of the works to 30th June, 1924, 
was £3,472,339. Sufficient progress had been made to permit of some 
elevators being put into operation in the 1920-21 season for the first time. 
‘The system has. been steadily developed, as shown in the following table :— 


Storas Wheat Received. Proportion of 
Number Cc. iris f Wheat Received 
of Plants io ee ‘ 2 in Elevators. 
Season, | Available Available In Terminal 
: in Country in Country | [2 Country Elevators Total : To Total 
Districts. Distriets } Elevators. | from Non-Silo : To Total |Quantity 
rae Stat'ons. Crop. |Received 
E at Rail. 
| bushels, bushels. tuskel:. bushels, per cent.} per cent. 
1920-21 28 5,450,000 e bg ; 2,000,000 3-6 4:2 
1921-22 28 5,450,000 * * 4,335,000 | 10-1 12:7 
1922-23 54 11,550,000 . = 4,290,000 | 14-6 21:2 
1923-24 58 12,550,000 5,410,574 1,028,232 | 6,432,€06 | 19-4 25-4 
1924-25 61 13,250,000 | 16,320,000{/ 1,400,000%| 17,720,0001! 29°61 | 35-8 
: \ 


*Not available, tAt one filling. }Preliminary, 


In addition to the terminal elevator, forty-four country plants were com~ 
pleted, while seventeen were operated with temporary elevating facilities. 
~The marked improvement in the proportion of the harvest handled in bulk 
is due to the fact that farmers are recognising that substantial savings are 
~possible for them by this means, and that the feeling against control of the 
silos by the Government is being dispelled. Indeed a strong demand is 
arising among farmers in districts where silos are not available for the 
provision of such facilities in order that they may share the advantages of 
the system. 

The elevators are under the control of the Silo Control Board, consisting 
of two members, with a third member in an advisory capacity in respect of 
railway matters. This Board was appointed in October, 1928. Wheat of 
two kinds was received in 1924-25 for handling in bulk, viz., fair average 
quality and red. Tho wheat is isout toa general lien for all charges 
due.. A fee of 24d. per bushel is charged for receiving, handling and storing 
wheat at the terminal elevator until 3ist July, 1925, with an additional 
$d. per bushel per week for storage after that date. For receiving, storing 
and delivering into trucks at country elevators the charge is 2d. per bushel. 
The Silo Control Board pays rail freight incurred by them in handling 
the grain, and this together with all fees and other charges is paid by the 
holder of the warrant upon delivery of the wheat from’ the.silo. The financial 
operations in connection with the silos showed a considerable. improvement 
in 1924-25. It was anticipated that the revenue would be £171,600 and 
the expenditure £88,500, so that, after paying all working expenses, there 
would remain. a sum of £83,100 as a contribution cilia depreciation and 
interest charges on the works. 

Upon delivery of his wheat at the silo the owner receives a, bulk wheat 

warrant showing particulars of the quantity and quality of.the wheat and 
the place of delivery. It is’ a negotiable document, transferable by endorse- 
“ment of the owner. 
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At present wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 
bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to the 
farmer for. use in subsequent seasons. As the system is becoming more 
firmly established, farmers are acquiring bulk wagons. 

For conveyance from country stations to the terminal, the Railway Com- 
misioners converted a large number of 15-ton S trucks, and made them 
suitable for the carriage of grain in bulk. It has been decided to adopt as 
the standard design for handling bulk grain a 20-ton truck with a hoppered 
bottom, so that it will be self-discharging; a number of these are under 
construction. 

The question of bulk handling of wheat in New South Wales, with special 
reference to the transition from bag handling, was the subject of careful 
inquiry by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council in November, 
1920, and a report has been issued. An analysis of the findings of this 
committee appears in the Year Book for 1920. t 


Wheat Freights. 

In the conditions governing the marketing of wheat abroad, the avail- 
ableness and cost of freight are very important factors. Owing to the 
_greater distances to European markets, ocean freight rates are much 
heavier on Australian than on Amorican cargoes, but this disability is 
counterbalanced to a certain extent by the greater land and river haulage 
charges occasioned by the distance of American wheat crops from the sea. 
But both must be sold at world’s parity, or at approximately the same 
price. 

A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes’ carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 
and recent years:— 


Freight. | Freight. 
bed ended [retical grae Pete gent WS Neer i Bead ended — —_ 
une, ; i £ 
perton, ° | Bgpiaing |) hme Peto | pte 

/ ad adid 4a | ads. vedic de. a 
1912 | 176 to 300/ 64 to 11 i 1922 oo 46 8 to 350 162 to 123 
1913 +; 100 to 350) 84 to 12} | 1923 ..., 350 to 300 12% to 11 
1914...) 25 O to 376 | 9 to 133 | 1924 a 40 0 to 250 | 143 to 9 

1 i 


The following comparative rates of freight ruling on 12th December, 
1924, were extracted from the reports of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. A comparison of the rates of freight per bushel is added in 
order to show the relative amounts of ocean freight paid on wheat from the 
principal exporting countries to the principal markets of the world :— 


Freight to United Kingdom, 
Exporting Country. 

Original Rates. see nasal 

; s. d. 
Canada... .| 3s. 3d. per 480 Ib. )) 45 
United States (northern tange).. 33. Od. per 480 Ib. . 0 43 
Argentina (down river) ... ...| 238. Od. per 2,240 Ib. 0 7} 
British India (Karachi) ... ...| 24s. 6d. per 2,240 Ib. 0 7% 
Australia ... og See ...| 45s. Od. per 2,240 1b. 1 23 


Compulsory Wheat Pools, 1915-1920. 
An account of the circumstances which led to the creation of compulsory 
wheat pools by the Government, and of the basis upon which they were 
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erganised is contained in issues of the Year Book for 1921 and previous 
years. A summary of the final returns is published in the Year Book for 
1923 at page 489. 

Voluntary Wheat Pools. 


On the decision of the Goverment not to continue the compulsory pool 
system of handling wheat harvests, a committee of farmers’ representatives 
was formed in November, 1921, and a “voluntary pool” hastily organised. 
‘Arrangements were entered into whereby the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to advance 8s. per busliel to growers and 8d. to the pool for handling 
charges on all wheat received into the pool. The system of issuing negoti- 
able certificates as receipts for wheat. pooled by farmers was continued. . 


In all, 22,785,560 bushels of wheat, representing 534 per cent. of the 
crop and 667 per cent. of the wheat received at rail were pooled by 
12,264 growers. The net realisations on this wheat amounted to £6,179,027, 
and the net receipts by farmers at railway sidings to £5,298,812. The 
average realisation per bushel f.a.q. was 5s. 517d., of which rail freight 
absorbed 540d. and other charges 3:87d., while an average of ‘09d. was 
deducted as a dockage for inferior wheat. The average amount received by 
farmers at railway sidings was 4s. 7-81d. per bushel. 

Of the 1922-23 harvest, 11,655,800 bushels were pooled, equivalent to 
40-8 per cent. of the total crop and 576 per cent. of the wheat received by. 
rail. The net amount realised at sales was £2,956,739, the net receipts by 
farmers at railway sidings being £2,492,129, or 4s. 8:32d. er bushel. The 
expenses included rail freight amounting to £260,753, or 5-37d. per bushel, 
agents’ handling charges, £138,374, or 285d. per bushel, ae adminsitrative 
expenses, £11,185, or 234. per bushel. The net average realisation by the 
pool per bushel f.a.g. was 5s. 1-35d. f.0.b. Sydney. 


The quantity of wheat pooled in 1923-24 was 9,680,854 bushels, equivalent 
to 28-9 per cent. of the total crop or 88°2 per cent. of the wheat received at 
rail. The net amount realised by the pool for the sale of this wheat was 
£2,444,329, of which £2,059,800 was received by the farmers at railway - 
sidings, equal to 4s. 8d. per ‘bushel net. The expenses included £120,594, 
an average of 299d. per bushel, agents’ handling charges; £220,245, or 546d. 
per bushel rail freight, and administrative expenses £10,120, or -25d. per 
bushel. The net amount realised by the pool per bushel f.a.q. wheat was 
5s. 0°59d. f.0.b., Sydney. 


A new agreement was made in connection. with the 1924-25 pool, whereby 
the Colonial Treasurer of New South ‘Wales undertook to guarantee the 
repayment of advances received by the pool from the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia.. Under this scheme the first advance to growers was fixed at 
3s. 4d. per bushel, less dockages for inferior wheat and bags, together with 
an advance of 8d. per bushel to the pool to cover ‘handling charges, &e. It 
was provided that, if the operations of the pool and the markets for wheat 
justified further advances, the Governor might authorise the Colonial Trea- 
surer to guarantee the Bank in further sums to enable payments to be made 
to the holders of wheat certificates issued by the pool. The total amount of 
such guarantee, however, was limited to 80 per cent. of the net value of the 
wheat pooled, and it was required that the net value and the quantity of 
wheat received by the pool should be determined by the Government Statis- 
tician, who should also certify the amount which might be guaranteed under 
the agreement. Under this provision a second advance of 1s. 6d. per bushel 
less rail freight was made to growers on 12th June, 1925, 

The agreement was ratified by the Voluntary Wheat Pool ‘Guarantee Act, 
on 10th November, 1924, and it related to wheat. harvested in the State 
prior to 30th June, 1925.’ It was provided that the pool should not receive 

73011—B 
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any wheat after 31st March, 1925, without the consent of the Common- 
wealth Bank, and that at least 3,000,000 of bushels f.a.q. wheat. should be 
retained by the pool until 30th June, 1925, for home consumption. : 
Prices of Wheat. E 

The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in the 
Sydney market in each year since 1898. The figures for earlier years, pub- 
lished in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency towards a 
gradual reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when the price 
owas the lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the 
world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension of 
cultivation in Australasia. In the early years, when local production was 
‘deficient, the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices obtained 
in the markets of Australian States where a surplus had been produced. 
Since the development of the export trade, however, ‘it has been determined 
largely by the price realised in London, which is usually equal to that ruling 
in Sydney, plus freight and charges; but from 1915 to the close of 1921 
local prices were fixed by the Government. 

‘The prices quoted are for imperial bushel of f.a.q. wheat in Sydney 
markets.. The weight of a bushel is fixed each season (see page 457). 


-Year. |February.! March. fare for Year. |February.| March. Fate foe 
| Year. Year. 
per bushel. 'per bushel. |per bushel. per bushel. per bushel. per bushel. 
s ad) s. d s. d. s. d./s. do] a de 
1898 4 0 4 0 3.8 1912 3 94| 3 8) 4 1 
1899 2 78); 29 2 9 1913 3 63 | 3 7 3 2} 
1900 29 2 8 2 8} 1914 3 8 38 941 4 WA 
1901 2 7 27 28 1915t | 5 6 5 6 5 5 
1902 3 2 3 23! 4 5 1916+ | 5 12) 5 OF} 410 
1903 5 11g*) 5 94%) 5 12*| ISITE | 4 9 4 9 49 
1904 3 03) 3 OF | 3 2 1918 | 4 9 4 9 4 9 
1905 | 3 44) 3 38; 3 5 1919; | 5 O 5 0 5 1g 
1906 8 18; 3 2) 3 33 1920 | 8 5*} 810*) 8 74* 
1907 8 OF |} 3 1kf 310 192i¢ | 9 0 9 0 8 8 
1908 4 4 4 58) 4 33 1922t} 5 2 ; 511 5 8 
1909 4 0¢/| 4 64) 4 9 1923 | 5 §& 5 7 5 3h 
1910 4 1¢| 4 1 3 10 19244 | 4 7 “4°47 5 6 
il 3 72! 3 5 3 6 1925 | 6 94; 6 4 6 3§ 
t Price on tates aed ri pee for home aoe § To June. 


The high prices ruling in 19683 and 1920 were due to the almost entire 
a ° . oH 
failure of the pzevious season’s crop, on account of which supplies were 
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drawn from oversea and other States. In 1920 the price of 9s. per bushel 
was fixed for wheat for local consumption, in accordance with the antici- 
pated world’s parity and in order to encourage farmers to continue wheat- 
growing. This price was maintained until the end of November, 1921. - 

fn the latter part of 1923 the price fell precipitately owing to the large 
surplus of production over world requirements, and the price*remained for 
a time lower than in any year since the outbreak of way, although rather 
higher than in pre-war years. However, a marked diminution in the world’s 
production of wheat in 1924 led to a world-wide rise in price in duly, and a 
high devel was maintained until March, 1925, when a decline set in‘ reaching 
5s. 10d. per bushel in April. 


An interesting comparison between the prices realised for wheat by the 
growers of three important exporting countries and one important con- 
suming country is made in the following table :— 


| Average Farm Value per Bushel of Wheat. 


Crop am 
some | mined, | Benet |. Cannda, | Rep Soutn 
s. d. s. d. s. d, sd. 
1914 40 4 3 Sa 5 5 
1915 6 2 41 3 9 43 
1916 6 7 6 3 55 | 81 
1917 9 3 ‘2.9 81 44 
1918 9 0 8 8 8 5 49 
1919 91 9 3 710 7 11 
1920 9 5 7 8 6 9 | 1 5 
1921 aes a $4 | 48 
1922 | * 4.1 36 | 48 
19233 | * 4 It 29 42 
1924 ad 5 Qt 4 it | 5 6t 
* Not available. + Preliminary, subject to revision. 7 Crops in N.S.W. are marketed 


six montos later than in countries of Northern Hemisphere, 


The above averages have been taken from official publications of each 
country mentioned. Dollars have been converted at par rate of exchange 
in the cases of United States and Canada, and the averages for the United 
States have been revised throughout to accord with the new basis. adopted 
in the United States Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1923. The 
marked disparity between the values in Canada and the United States from 
1919 to 1923 has been partly due to the abnormal conditions of the ex- 
changes. A further powerful factor appears to be that, whereas about two- 
thirds of the United States harvest. is used for home consumption, only 
about one-seventh of the Canadian crops of 1923 and 1924 was required for 
local needs, Home consumption appears to operate in maintaining the 
value of local wheat, but there is another important consideration in that 
Australian wheat. of average quality frequently commands a higher price 


in world markets than the first quality grdins of either Canada er the 
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United States. The average market value of Canadian wheat at Winnipeg 
in November, 1924, ranged through seven, grades f:om 63s. 10d. per bushel 
to 4s. 2d. per bushel. 

Tt is evident that, although in the early years of the war prices of wheat 
rose precipitately abroad and furnished excellent returns to farmers, con- 
ditions in New South Wales were not favourable to such an increase. The 
price for local consumption was fixed at a point considerably below the price 
in world markets. Although a large exportable surplus was produced in 
1915-16 and subsequent years, the scarcity of shipping made it impossible 
to realise promptly or at favourable rates, with the result that the returns 
to farmers were low and were paid in small sums intermittently. The 
prices quoted above for New South Wales from 1918 to 1920 represent the 
total payments from the wheat pools less deductions. It was not until the 
scarcity caused by the bad season of 1919 that the price paid to the farmer 
in New South Wales rose to a level approaching that of other countries. A 
minimum price of 7s. 6d. per bushel was guaranteed by the Government for 
the 1920 crop in order to stimulate production. ‘During the past four 
seasons the position of the local wheat-grower as regards price per bushel 
has compared favourably with that of the grower in the United States or 
Canada, and for the crop grown in 1924 a very remunerative price was 
realised. However, cost. of production and yield. per acre also play an 
important part in determining the profitableness of wheat-growing. The 
average yields of various countries are compared on page 452. The 
average yield per acre in 1924 for the three countries shown above were— 
ee States, 13°5 bushels; Canada, 12-1 bushels; New South Wales, 16°9 
ushels, 5 


Cost of Growing Wheat in New South Wales. 

The Select Committee on the Agricultural Industry in 1921 concluded 
from the data before it that proper harvesting and cultivation.of wheat 
cannot be carried out under existing conditions at a lower cost than £3 5s. 
per acre (excluding insurance), and that it will require an average of 14 
dDushels to the acre, with a minimum price of 4s. 8d. per bushel at the nearest 
railway siding, to recoup this cost to farmers within 10 miles, and “that 
profit over and above a labourer’s wage” accrues to the wheat-grower only 
when. the price realised exceeds this amount. 

Various attempts have been made to secure the data necessary to form 
a trustworthy estimate of the cost of producing wheat in New South Wales; 
‘but as, either for grain or for hay, this depends largely upon the methods 
of culture, the area cultivated, the distance from the railway, and the soil 
conditions, the experiences of individual farmers differ very greatly, and 
analysis of farmers’ budgets has given a wide range of results. 

The factor which is probably the main cause of thege differences is the 
efficiency of the producers. Wheat being the preduct of a large number 
of farmers working independently, it is natural that there should be greater 
variation in regard to efficiency than in other industries, where the produ- 
cers are assembled under the supervision of experts, and where there are 
greater facilities for improving methods of production and for utilising 
labour. and materials on the most economical. basis. 

However, estimates have been made by Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Chief 
Tnspector of Agriculture, of the average cost of producing wheat on un- 
fallowed and on fallowed land. For-the purpose of the estimates the 
area cropped annually is taken at 250 acres, viz., 230 acres for grain, and 
20 acres for hay for horse feed; to crop this area in alternate seasons un- 
der the system for fallowing, the total area of the farm would be at least 
500-acres. The value of the land assumed to be £6 per acre, and the value 
of the plant, £680. 
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In the case of fallowed land one crop is grown in two years, but the stubble 
and herbage on the Jand are available for at least six months, and where 
sheep are kept, as is usually the case, this land is used for pastoral purposes, 
and the interest for only half the year of fallow is placed against agri- 
cultural operations. 


Interest on land is allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and in- 
terest and depreciation on plant at 184 per cent. Annual allowances are 
made of £20 for repairs, ete., £45 for wages for extra help, and 9d. per bag 
for cartage to rail. In addition, the cost of 6} tons of superphosphates and 
of the bags necessary for handling the wheat is included at market rates 
-each year. A special allowance is made for seed wheat, and it is assumed 
that. the whole of the harvest is sold at market rates, 


On these bases an instructive comparison may be made between the cost 
of producing wheat and the estimated retu:n to farmers based on the aver- 
age yields per acre in the past five seasons. In 1923-24 and 1924-25 nearly 
one-half of the area sown had been,fallowed. As particulars of the yield 
from the land were obtained, it is possible to publish separate estimates for 
‘the fallowed and unfallowed land in 1923-24 and 1924-25. The following 
table provides an indication ofthe financial results of the operations of an 
average wheat-grower cropping annually an area of 280 acres for grain and 
‘20 acres for hay for horse-feed :— 


{ 


Item, © 1921-22. | 1922-23. 1923-24, 1924-25. 
‘ e 
‘Average yield per acre ze a bushels} 184 i 97 | 9°88 14-18 | 14°88 19°7 §§ 
| I — SE es 
Costs— £ & £ £ £& & 
Land—Interest .. ao ne 90 $0 $0 135 90 135 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation oe ..{ 90 20 90 90 90 90 
Repairs... ee os ee oe 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Wages—Extra help a ia aie wep 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Fertiliser, 64 tons <6 aa 26 wt 44 44 37 37 28 28 
Bags we oe ie S 42°75 81 aL 45°5 76 101 
Cartage torail |. a Pe ote 39 28 28 40°5 43 57 
Seed Wheat—50 Ib. per: acre .. antes «| 104 73 62°5 62 5 62°5 62°5 
pases: ee ee ee as eve | Daelanae 
Total cost of cropping 230 acres for graint £| 474°75 42 403°5 | 475°5 454°5 538°5 
Esa fis dies a/end/es a/8s4 
Cost of crop per acref a ia af »/21210)/117 0:115 1/2 1 4/119 6 |}2 530 
Value at rail of crop per acre af aN: | 3 24%) 2 5 2/119 2/217 7/4 1 515 8 4} 
| eee ames? os = | cro ae 
Ps Gael! : eels Paes 
Apparent Net Return to Farmer, in- i Be Here) 00216 8 a bai ey ad a 21 ee . 8t 
cludieg payment for his labour | 939 geres| £100 £04 | £47 | £187 «|| easet | £719t 
* Estimated from payments of wheat pool. + Abnormal costs occasioned by drought are excluded. 
Subject to revision. § Unfallowed land, §-§ Fallowed land. 


The corresponding amounts of net return to the farmer, including pay- 
ment for his labour, in each of the preceding five years were as follow :— 

1915-16, £376; 1916-17, (—)£28; 1917-18, £118; 1918-19, £16; 1919-1920, 
(ae 1920-21, £1,005. Details of these eapuniaies were published in 
previous issues of this Year Book. (—) Indicates a loss. 


In. 1928-24 more than 25 per cent. and in 1924-25 nearly 36 per cent. of 
the harvest sent to rail was handled in bulk, consequently a consider- 
able proportion of farmezs eifected large savings in their costs because they 
required practically no bags. Where farmers have provided themselves 
with special bulk-handling facilities there should, of course, be an allowance 
ver contra for interest and depreciaticn, and where the wheat is carried to 
silos in bags fastened by clips it is estimated that bags can be used from 
ten to twenty times. In the latter case the farmer’s expenditure for bags 
would be from one-tenth to one-twentieth ot that shown above. In addition, 
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there would be a saving of the cost of ramming and sewing, estimated at 
2d. per bag. On the other hand, the farmer who sells in bags regains part 
of the difference beeause he is paid for the weight of the bag as wheat, which 
represents a return (at present prices) of 24d. on the cost of his bag. In 
addition, during the current season bagged wheat has been quoted at times 
on the Sydney market at from 1d. to 2d. more per bushel than bulk wheat. 
Still, making allowance for all factors, it is evident that farmers handling 
their wheat in bulk make a saving in their costs amounting to, approxi- 
mately, 8d. per bag. This should be allowed for in considering the above 
table. 


Although this statement is expressed in terms of money, it does not pur- 
port to furnish any guide to the actual profits of individual farmers. It is 
hypothetical, and illustrates the combined effects of prices and seasons on 
the operations of wheat-farmers in recent years, thereby providing an index 
ot prosperity. While the returns of the season 1915-16 were high, and those 
of 1920-21 remarkably high by reason of the excellent prices and yields 
obtained, the four intervening seasons were disastrous, failing in every case 
to repay th cost of production and to remunerate the farmer for his labour. 
Generally speaking, the returns to growers in the three seasons, 1921-22, 
°1922-23, and 1923-24, were not remunerative; and since it is a general rule 
that the extent of an industry will be maintained only if the returns it pro- 
vides are adequate to maintain the least efficient producing unit, it is 
surprising that the area under wheat has not decreased. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that there is no large agricultural industry in com-~ 
petition with wheat-growing, and that any widespread, change from wheat- 
growing to sheep-grazing could only be accomplished very gradually, and 
would require very considerable amounts of capital. Again, the agricultural 
industry is subject to remarkable vicissitudes*by reason cf the uncertainty 
of market and seasonal conditions. The memory and anticipation of years 
like 1915-16, 1920-21, and 1924-25, when high pricees and high yields were 


obtained together, must contribute largely to the maintenance of the 
industry. 


However, in considering the estimates here put forward, it is necessary 

to zemember that the caleulations are based on the annual average yields 
for the whole State, which are probably below those usually obtained by 
skilled farmers engaged exclusively in agriculture. In many cases wheat- 
growing is carried on in conjunction with other activities, and the profit 
arising from the production of grain is not the sole factor in the farmer’s 
income, nor in determining whether he will grow wheat. 
Again, in the southern districts, farmers generally use fertiliser and 
Now their land extensively, Favoured by the natural advantage of 
cperating in a belt of winter rainfall, they generally obtain ‘better yields 
than the farmers in the central and northern districts. 

In view of the explanation given on page 453, these results here pub- 
lished do not reflect accurately the relative profitableness of the policy of 


fallowing. 


World's Production of Wheat. 


Complete and uniform statistics of the whole of the wheat crops of the 
world in recent years are not available, and have been very defective in many 
countries since 1916. But for previous years returns were obtainable from 
nearly every country where wheat was grown extensively. From these, 
reliable estimates of the fluctuations of the world’s wheat production may 
be made. In the past thirty years a continuous increase has been apparent, 
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despite the fact that very considerable fluctuations have been shown from 


season to season. The annual averages, so far as reported, from 1891 to 1915 
_ are shown below:— 


Period. Annual average Wheat Yield of World. 
Bushels, 


1891-1900... aes eos vo8 ve —:2,581,090,600 
s501-1910 aus oes ite .. 8,553,000,000 
W911-1915 ate ons dst +» 3,837,000,000 


The returns from which these totals are compiled do not include all wheat- 
producing countries. It is estimated by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture that the average annual yield of wheat throughout the world is now 
approximately 4,600,000,000 bushels, but a comparatively small proportion 
of this enters into foreign trade. 


The following statement, based on information contained in the Year 
Book of the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the quantity of 
wheat produced in the leading countries of the world during the past two 


seasons in comparison with the quinquennial average maintained before the 
wari— el : 


| Annual Production of Annual Production of 
Gonkh | Wheat in Thousand Bushels. Saat ‘t Wheat-in Thousand Bushels. 
Yorthern gotta outhern 2, Sas 
Hemisphere. Hemisphere. cee | 
b Fy verage. 
ae i 1909-10—-| 1922-23. 1923-24, 
mt ; 1913-14, 
i \ 
Europe— | South America— 
Russia proper... 662,304 | 158,121 tt || Argentine ... ...| 146,752 | 188,650 |2 7,040 
hog ays aes oe eRe ohee | Other Countries ...| 32,087 27,434 | 45,799 
Italy as 2,95 a 224,840 | - 
Spat a ree eres tele \| Total S. America..| 178,889 | 216,084 | 292,839 
ermany “ 5 35,25 3,695 |. is 
Roumania .. | 87,608) 91,812 | 1027121 |! ; 
British Isles ay 59,850 65,113 | 59,246 |} Australasia— 
ene y ae "ies inet ee ee i ae South Wales .. ebile eee ey 
Bulgaria... eit 2,0 7,52 i | Victoria... oie 35,69 ve 
Czechoslovakia 1). 35,950 | 36,226 || Sonth Australia...) 223843] 28,785 | 34,552 
Poland S55 aa Po 42,362 | 49,735 || Western Australia .. 5,671 48,857 | 48,920 
een om vel pee eee se | Seraslend ee uo ee 244 
ustria tis se * 15 asmania .... eal 7 3 
Yugo-Slavia” ¢.| 18715 | 42/160 | 61,069) Z eae 
: | | Total, Australia.) 84,943 | 109,465 | 124,094 
Other Countries...) 41,468 57,695 | 63,817 || New Zealand — 7,885 8,395 4,175 
Total, Europett! 1,940,730 |1,186,424 |1,259,538)] 


Total, Australasia} 92,828 | 117,860 | 129,169 


Asia— c | 
British India 351,103 | 365,594 | 372,660 
Japan 23,586 27,559 | 28,403 || Southern Africa— 


Russia in Asia 


150,795 45,264 tt Union of South 6,264 6,682 6.014 
Other Countries 6,988 | 27,277 | 16,453 |) Africa, 
| Southern Rhodesia - “Ae fee fae 


Total, Asiatf ...| 532,472 | 465,684 | 417,516 ee : 
Total, 8. Africa 6,276 6,682 6,014 


Northern Africa— 
Egypt ve 34,039 36, 


. a 40,654 
Other Countries ...) 60,415 35, 


1 i 

1 | 67,056 || Total, Southern 277,943 | 340,626 | 423,022 
3 Hemisphere. came SES: [eee eae (eae 

Total, N. Africal 94,454 71,922 | 107,710 


* 
Total, The World, as/3,743,049 |3,331,8€0 [3,492,913 
far as Reported. 4 


North America— | 
Tnited States «| 696,006 | 854,429 [| 797,881 | 
Canada ase +| 130,042 | 898,966 | 474,199 | 
Other Countries...) 71,402 13,809 8,547 || Countries which have] 

- || not reported since 

Total, N. America} 897.450 {1,267,204 |1,280,127}| 1914— 


Turkey§$ «| 160,000 


eee - 


Total, Northern!3,465,106 2,901,234 |3,064,891/|  Chinag§... _..| 590,000 | 630.000t 
Hemisphere.j+ Other... «| ‘200,000 ase. 
* Preliminary, F 1923. t Old boundaries. § New boundaries. tt Excluding Russia, 1923. 


tf Not available §§ Figures for one year only, 
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While the prcduction in Europe in 1923 was still considerably below that 
of pre-war years, marked increases were apparent over the production of 
1922 in those countries from which reports are available. At the same time 
particularly large crops were harvested in Canada and Argentine. As a 
result, there was a considerable surplus of world supplies over requirements 
in 1923, estimated at 230,000,000 bushels. 

The following summary shows the aggregate area sown and the aggregate 
production of wheat in the principal countries of each of the continents. It 
should be noted that Russia is omitted from account, and as the production 
of that country was considerably greater in pre-war years than it has been 
since the war, the effect has been to understate the average for the period 
1908-13 in comparison with that of later years :— 


Area under Wheat in Wheat Production in 


Thousand Acres, Million Bushels. 
Regiors. | 

Average! Average jAverage| Average 
1909 to} 1918 to} 1923. | 1924, || 1909to}1918to; 1923. | 1924. 

1913. | 1922. 1913. 1922. | 

| y | 

| 
Eurepe .. ee 8 «-| 71,682] 61,815 | 64,548 | 65,290 || 1,348°8 | 1,051°7 | 1,251°5 | 1,068°0 
North America. Gere ooh ..| 57,048} $4,486] 82,382] 76,715// 887-3 | 1,150°0 | 1,271°7 | 1,144°2 
Asia... o - ad «.| 31,049 | 30,968 { 33,220; 83,501 383°7 8725 | 412°8 402°7 
North Africa... Se ee --| 7,695) 7,804] 8,510) 8,385!| —94°0 84°21 10770 £20 
Argentina we ni ae -.| 16,052] 15,979} 17,216] 17,755|;/ 147°0| 1882) 2470) 1915 
Australia. . ie ae ate -.| 7,604; 8,592] 9,509; 10,799 90°3| 1010} 1250; 1610 
Total . + -| 191,075 | 209,644 | 215,335 | 212,395 1) 2,951 | 2,047°6 ' 8,415°0 | 3,049°4 

{ | ! 


The average yields per acre are shown on page 452. 

It is to be observed that the production in every region was considerably 
greater in 1923 than the average for the previous quinquennium, and the 
price of wheat in that year fell to a very low level. However, in 1924 the 
produetion in every region except Australia was considerably less than in 
1923, and the aggregate was little greater than the average for the years 1918 
to 1922. As a result a world shortage was anticipated and prices reached 
very favourable levels in July, 1924, and rose steadily higher until March, 
1925, when it became known that production and requirements for the cereal 
year would be approximately equal. The International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome estimated that for the period Ist August, 1924, to 81st July, 
1925, the importing countries would require to import about 775 million 
bushels, while the exporting countries would have an exportable surplus of 
%85 million bushels. It was anticipated, however, that a considerable 
quantity of wheat might become available from the 1925 harvest in India 
before the end of July, and it was deemed possible that the requirements of 
importing countries might be diminished by governmental restrictions. 


Maize. 


Before the development of the wheat-exporting industry of New South 
Wales maize-growing was the most extensive single agricultural pursuit. 
It now ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South Wales. 
However, its cultivation is small in comparison with that of wheat, and 
sufficient ig not grown for local consumption. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Northern 
Tableland also good results are obtained, and maize is gaining popularity 
as a profitable crop in rotation with hay. 

Maize-growing reached its highest development locally in 1910, and since 
then, despite a distinct rise in the price level, production has been decreasing. 
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The following statement exhibits.a comparison of the extent of maize- 
growing since the season 1900-01, with the average price in Sydney markets 
for each crop:— 


Area under Production, Average 
Season. Maize [ revise yield Bushel, Byd- 
for Grain. Total. per Acre. ney Markets. 
thousand | 
acres. bushels. bushels. ; 8. d. 
1900-01 206,051 6,293 30°5 ; 2 8 
1910-11 213,217 7,594 35°6 3.0 
1915-16 154,130 3,774 B45 4 6 
1916-17 155,378 4,333 27°9 3 10 
1917-18 145,754 3,500 24°0 5 7 
1918-19 114,582 2,092 18°3 i § 0 
1919-20 136,509 4,052 29:7 8 7 
1920-21 144,105 4,176 29°0 5 4 
1921-22 146,687 3,976 271 06) 66 65 
1922-23 138,169 3,287 23°8 6 |] 
1923-24 166,974 4,623 27°7 4 3 


Tt is somewhat difficult to understand why maize-culture has declined so 
considerably in New South Wales, and why, so far from there being any 
export trade in this important grain, supplies have been regularly imported. 
Perhaps among the reasons may be included the competition of more profi- 
table pursuits, such as dairy-farming, the absence of an outlet in the form 
ef an export trade, and the vagaries of the local market. In pre-war years — 
the international trade in maize was somewhat less than half the volume of 
that for wheat. In the United States of America, where approximately 70 
per cent. of the world’s crop of maize is grown, it is by far the largest crop, 
but only about 2 per cent. of it is exported. The pre-war consumption in 
England was approximately eighty million bushels annually, imported prin- 
eipally from the United States and the Argentine. 


The following statement shows the area under maize for grain in New 
South Wales during the season 1923-24, with the production and average 
yield in each Division :— 


: A der Maize| : 
Division, er | = oe : = 
Tota} | Total. Per Acre. 
2 
Coastal— acres. bushels. bushels, 
North .. Sei wat a fe 54,770 1,791,500 32-7 
Hunter and Manning: ae Ae Pe 25,270 681,709 27°0 
Metropolitan... ae 83 se oat 2,480 100,300 40°4 
South... 0. eee a 13,460 495,900 36°9 
= | i 
Total ... eve ace eee 95,980 | 3,069,400 32'0 
Tableland— i - : 
Northern ... Pe ae ase 3a 25,98) 571,200 21:9 
Central ms oes is ibe a 9,500 177,500 18°7 
Southern wie x ant oor ous 520 16,200 311 
Total | 86,000 764,900 | 212 
j — 
Western Slopes... | 34,470 777,800 23:1 
Central Plains, Riverina, “and WwW estern 
Divisions 343 ie in vee i 520 10,800 | 20°9 
All Divisions... ase | 166,970 4,623,000 | 27° 
| 
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_ During the ten years ended 1909, the average annual consumption of maize 
in New South Wales was 41 bushels per head of population. During late 
years, however, the production of maize has declined, and to maintain the 
consumption of earlier years an average annual import of about five million 
bushels would be necessary now. The average annual maize crop during! 
the past five seasons has been 4,023,000 bushels. Since 1921, returns of 
‘Interstate movements of maize have been collected. The net imports into 
New South Wales since that year have been as follow:—886,000 bushels in 
1921, 743,000 bushels in 1922, 2,268,000 bushels in 1923, and 1,661,000 
bushels in 1924. In 1921 and 1922 the imports were principally Interstate, 
but in 1923 approximately 1,800,000 bushels were imported oversea, chiefly. 
from South Africa, in the latter part of the year. In 1924 the net imports 
oversea were 263,000 bushels, and practically the whole of the balance im- 
ported came from Queensland. 


It is apparent that a very great decline in consumption has taken place, 
the proportion per head of population being now less than 3 bushels. If 
the carry-over from season to season be disregarded the total available for 
consumption in 1921 was 5,060,000 bushels, 4,720,000 bushels in 1922, 
5,560,000 bushels in 1923, and 6,284,000 bushels in 1924. 


Oats, beh 


The production of oats in New South Wales is not sufficient to supply the 
Joeal demand, although where cultivation has been undertaken the return 
has been satisfactory. The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, 

“and New England contain large areas of land on which oats could be culti- 


vated with excellent results, as it thrives best in regions which experience 
a winter of some severity. 


Omitting from account small areas, the highest average yield in any 


division in 1923-24 was 28:4 bushels per acre, obtained from 2,€79 acres in 
the Southern Tableland Division. ‘ 

The principal divisions in respect of the cultivation of oats for grain were 
the South-western Slopes, where 30,712 acres produced 552,826 bushels of 
grain, an average of 18 bushels per acre, the Riverina division with 29,460 
acres producing 486,072 bushels, an average of 165 bushels per acre, and the 
Central Tableland with 18,419 acres producing 293,535 bushels, or an average 
of 21:2 bushels per acre. These three divisions between them produced 
85 per cent. of the oats grain grown in the State. 


The following table gives statistics of. the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1900-01 :— 


Acres under | Production. per Buch . 
ae < ienau | Bushels : Bushels per Sydney 
ae one Acre. Markets. 
s. d. 
1900-01 29,383 593,548 20-2 24 
1910-i] 77,991 1,702,706 | 218 2 8 
1915-16 58,636 1,345,698 | 23-0 2 104 
1919-17 | 67,111 1,084,980 16-2 3.1 
1917-18 | $2,591 1,455,111 176 #| 4 7 
1918-19 | 86,474 | 9 1,273,752 | 14-7 5 9 
1919-20 76,117 | 586,758 | 2:7 5 7 
1920-21 77,709 1,642,700 | 21-1 4 O% 
1921-22 69,795 1,169,960 168 | 42 
1922-23 74,006 1,250,300 | WO | 495 
1923-24 86,693 1,570,300 | 18-1 4 7 
( \ \ 
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In addition, in 1923-24 the area of oats cropped for hay was 242,416 
acres, and the area used for green fodder 30,960 acres. 

The cultivation of oats for grain developed rapidly in New South Wales 
until 1913, but hag since declined. The area and yield have always been of 

_ small extent, local needs being supplied largely by importation from neigh- 
bouring States. Considerable areas, however, are sown with oats for hay, 
“and valuable crops produced. (See page 472. ) 

The local yield per acre is considerably below that of the important pro- 
ducing countries, and the total yield insignificant compared with the world 
production, which usually amounts to more than 4,000,900,000 bushels per, 
year. Though most countries produce sufficient for their own requirements, 
considerable-international trade is done in oats. The United Kingdom and 
France are the principal importers and Russia (formerly), but now the 
United States, Canada, and the Argentine are the principal world suppliers. 

In the period 1900-09 the average consumption of oats was‘at the rate of 
14 bushels per head of population. If this relationship still existed local 
requirements would now be, on the average, about. 8 million bushels annu- 
ally. Disregarding carry over, it is estimated that the quantity of oats 
available for consumption in New South Wales was 2,535,000 bushels in 
1921, 2,108, 000 bushels in 1932, 2,948,000 bushels in 1993, and 2,238,000 
bushels in 1924. In 1921, 892, 300 bushels were imported, 989,000 bushels in 
1922, 1,692,200 bushels in 1923, and 668,000 bushels in 1924. 


At present the market for oats is chiefly 1 in the metropolitan district, and 
the demand depends mainly upon the price of maize. 


4 


BARLEY. 


Barley is produced only on a moderate seale, and local supplies of barley 
and malt are practically all imported. Although there are several districts 
where the necessary conditions as to soil and drainage present inducements 
for cultivation, particularly with regard to the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the North-Western Slope and the Riverina Divisions. 
The areas under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special 
notice. The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together 
with the production at intervals since 1900-01 :— 


. Area | Production. ; | ahten Production. 
Season. | under Barley verge |) season. nder Barley ne 

for Grin” Total. | eekly ee H r fOr Graln, Total. ae 

: al . 
i ] i 

' acres. | bushels. j/bushels. acres. bushels. acbeles 
1900-01 | 9,435 | 114,228 12-1 1918-19 7,980 86,313 10'S 
1905-08 9,519 111,266 11°7 1919-26 §,354 38,892 72 
1910-11 5 7,082 82,005 11°6 1920-21 5,969 123,290 20°7 
1915-16 | 6,369 114,846 18:0 1921-22 5,081 83,950 16°7 
1916-17 | 5,195 73,370 141 1922-23, 3,899 | 55,520 | 143 
1917-18 | 6,370 97,824 155 || 1923-24 4,357 71,910 16°5 

| eal | l 


The table shows considerable fluctuation as to the area cultivated, while 
the grain yield has varied greatly, ranging from 4 bushels per acre in 1902-3, 
when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate of 71-9 bushels in 
‘1886-7. The average crop during the last ten years has been about 15 
bushels per acre. 

Of the area cropped for grain in 1923-24, 2,039 acres yielded 29,260 
bushels of malting barley and 2,318 acres yielded. 42,650 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 1,584 acres were cropped for hay and 7,575 aeres for 
green food. 
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a OtueR Crops. 


Particulars are shown below of the remaining crops of the State— 


— 


| Average _ eee ene 30th Year ended 30th June, 1924. 
Crop. | ‘Brea | Producti Yieid per : Yield per 
. roduction, sore: Area, | Production. nore: 
Hay— acres. tons. tons. acres. tons. tons. 
Wheaten... «| 683,283 583,581 1-00 695,622 702,635 1-01 
Oaten ese «| 291,217 243,759 ]-21 242,416 299,571 1-24 
Lucerne... bic 62,791 130,156 2:07 83,347 167,682 2-01 
Other Sais men 2,278 2,281 1-00 | 2,212 | 2,917 1-32 
Green Fodder «| 415,895 | £637,460 | £1 lls.| 429,716 | £733,727 | £1 14s. 
Sown Grasses ... | 1,844,072 ee sw 1,931,182 = ve 
Y bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Rye (Grain) ... wes 1,360 17,871 13-1 1,089 23,160 21:30 
Broom Millet-— 
Grain sit 9) 15,440 6°23 18,420 4-9 
2,477 |<  ewt. ewt. 3,746 cwt. cwt. 
Fibre sl | 12,445) 5-02 19,076 51 
Root Crops— tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
Potatoes .., ata 24,131 47,432 | 1:97 21,879 61,079 2-79 
Other aed oe 1,261 3,958 | 3°13 1,567 5,264 3°36 
Miscellaneous Crops— cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf) 1,625 16,689 10°27 1,450 9,225 6-36 
Sugar Cane— tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
Crushed ... ie 5,238 125,006 ; 23°88 | 6,733 132,084 19°61 
Stand-over vie 6,722 we feet 10,582 - Be 
Grapes— i i 
For Wine ... eee 4,599 l 5,434 1-18 6,548 9,782 2 
gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
Wine Made oar ae 669,232 145 ee 1,459,778 | 223 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
For Table Use one 2,142 2,836 1°32 2,273 3,983 1-75 
] ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
For Drying Purposes 728 10,063 13-81 1,129 23,625 | 20°93 
Young Vines ar 3,483 | ois a2 4,609 tes ae 
*Other Crops wee 19,847 evs ide 23,316 


‘ i 


* Made up of Market Gardens, Tomatoes, Peas and Beans, Pampkins and Melons. Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Asparagus, Cucumbers, Lucerne Seed, Nurseries and Flowers, Bananas, Cotton, and other mis- 
cellaneous crops, 


Fodder crops are always extensive, but the areas cut for hay or used as 
green fodder, vary considerably from season to season. The greater part 
_of the area cultivated for hay is sown with wheat, but cultivation for oaten 
hay is also very extensive. Lucerne is more or less a permanent crop, and 
in recent years the area devoted to it has increased steadily. The area of 
land cultivated expressly for green fodder ig not available. The area shown 
above includes such lands in addition to the areas which failed to mature 
for grain or hay and were used as green fodder for stock. Lands sown with 
grasses are not usually cultivated, being used principally for grazing dairy 
eattle on the North Coast. : 
Potatoes are a staple article of diet in New South Wales, but proportions 
ranging from one-third to two-thirds of the local requirements have to be 
imported regularly from other States, principally Tasmania and Victoria. 
From 1919 to 1921 prices were very high, and consumption declined very 
rapidly. The local production in 1923-24 was only about 50 per cent. of 
requirements, and there was a net import of 68,400 tons from other States. 
Only about 10 per cent. of the tobacco and about 7 per cent. of the sugar 
used annually in New South Wales are grown within the State. 
The vineyards of the State are becoming extended, and considerable new 
areas are being placed under grapes in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 
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The most important viticultural district was formerly in the Hunter and 
‘Manning Division, the area cultivated for grapes in that Division in 1928-24 
being 2,611 acres for wine-making, 25 acres for table use, and 444 acres of 
young vines. However, the area cultivated for grapes is now largest in the 
Riverina. Division, where, in 1923-24, 8,141 acres were grown for wine- 
making, 480 acres for table use, 480 acres for drying, and 3,333 acres of 
young vines. The greater part of these areas are in the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. Full details of the various crops summarised above are 
published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


Cotron. 


In view of the diminution of world supplies, a considerable amount of 
attention was given in 1922 and following years to the work of encouraging 
the cultivation of cotton in New South Wales. The educative propaganda . 
was undertaken largely by the British-Australian Cotton Association and 
the Department of Agriculttire also increased its experimental activities, 
prepared leaflets, and distributed seed among growers. In addition, the 
Government of New South Wales guaranteed to pay certain minimum 
prices on an. attractive scale for seed cotton grown in the State during the 
three seasons ending 1924-25. A ginnery was opened as Neweastle on 
31st August, 1923, by the British-Australian Cotton Association. The area 
sown with cotton in 1923-24 was 544 acres, and the yield of seed. polien 
55,726 Ib. 


\ 


ENSILAGE. 


New South Wales is liable at intervals of fairly rerular recurrence to 
long periods of dry weather. It consequently lacks a permanent supply of 
natural fodder, and the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth 
of herbage of good seasons, in the form of ensilage, for use when anaes 
pastures are exhausted. ‘To facilitate such conservation the Department 
of Agriculture offers liberal assistance to farmers by erecting for them silos 
at actual cost, repayable by easy instalments without interest. Farmers 
may sink pits for the same purpose at small expense. In either case free 
advice concerning material and method is given by the Department. 


The possession of stocks of ensilage is highly advantageous to the prose- 
cution of dairy farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic 
conditions are unfavourable to the growth of winter fodder. 

The quantity of ensilage made in the State in 1923-24 was 19,292 tons, 
made on 152 farms, and valued at £34,823; 18,508 tons were made in coastal 
districts, and 6,009 tons on the Western Slopes, 


The quantity of ensilage made varies considerably from year to year.. 

The maximum production was in 1909, when 84,847 tons were made on 364 
farms. ; 
Considering the liability of the State.to veriods of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons are disappoint- 
ing. As a means of conserving fodder, the making of ensilage is of great 
potential value. Schemes of fodder conservation as insurance against 
drought have been considered from time to time, but no project has yet been 
initiated. 


Fruir AND VEGETABLE ‘GROWING. 


In 1923-24 the area of land on which fruit (including grapes, bananas, 
and pineapples) was grown was 86,582 acres, and the value of fruit produced 
£1,824,270. 
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The importance of fruit and vegetable growing as industries is shown 
by the following summary, which relates to the area and value of pzoduction 
of each of the principal classes of crop in 1923-24 on holdings of 1 acre and 
upward in extent :— 


| 
| Area | Area S 
ind o | : : Value of 
Kind of Crops. pene Boating. Gran: 
| 
a Peta on ence zi a) = 
| | 
: Acres. | Acres. | £ 
Orchards—Citrus s,s esse eee] 8,971 | 20,783 | 521,730 
Other aha aus ine ae see .| 13,436 | 26,982 748,610 
Total ae a ai se ae) 22,407 | 47,715 | 1,270,370 
Vineyards i... alo oa oe See oe «| 4,609 9,950 455,140 
Market Gardens.. ee ln heaee. 8,543 628,730 
Separate Root Crops og “ae . Sale Heaton 23,446 | 342,710 
Minor Crops of Fruit and V egetables as re sxe 263 | 13,349 446,890 
Grand Total vie ae Loe .| 27,279 (103,003 | 3,143,840 


The cultivation of fruit is capable of considerable expansion, and as there 
exist large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions ranging from 
comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the North 
‘Coast, a large variety cf fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity of Sydney, 
oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most generally planted. On 
the Tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and all the fruits from cool and 
temperate climates thrive well; in the west and in the south-west, figs, 
almonds, and raisin-grapes can be cultivated; and in the north coastal dis- 
tricts, bananas, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 
Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and form the largest element in 
local production. 

Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


v 


Arca under rae (Citrus Production, | Value of Preduction,* 
ae a Not | Average pei! | Average per 
Productive.! bearing. Total. {| Total. Productive Total. Productive 
} i Pa Acre. Acre. — 
acres, acres, acres. bushels. | bushels. £ £ os, d. 
1900-01 11,013 3,952 14,965 648,628 59 §1,080 7 7 8 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 |1,478,306 85 199,200 | 11 8 
1917-18 19,133 6,311 25,444 [1,737,107 91 384,660 | 20 2 


3 
lL 
1918-19 20,529 | 7,068 27.597 |1,619,346 79 745,070 | 86 5 10 
1319-20 21,523 7,204 28,727 |1,769,038 | 82 534,530 | 24 16 8 
1920-21 | 21,990 6,445 28,435 2,009, 756 91 477,580 | 2114 4 
1921-22 22,083 6,221 28,304 2,135, 693 97 530,380 | 24 0 4 
1922-23 20,412 8,036 28,448 |1,984,707 7 628,100 | 30 5 8 
1923-24 20,733 8,971 29,704 '2,094,020 97 521,720 | 25 3 4 


* At Orchards. 


The principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow:— 
Metropolitan, 9,067 acres; Hunter and Manning, 7,468 acres; Riverina 
(which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area), 6,087 acres, and Cenx 
tral Tableland 4,816 acres. 

Both the average yield per aezve and the average value of the yield have 
increased very markedly.. The value of citrus fruits per acre was greater 
in the five years 1918-19 to 1922-23 than that of other fruits, but the 
position was reversed in 1923-24. 

The number of or¢hards in which citrus fruit was cultivated during the 
year 1923-24 was 5,621, and of these the average area was 5°3 acres. 
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The production of oranges and mandarins has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets, the supply, both in 
New South Wales and in the adjacent States, exceeding i in some seasons the 
local demand. During 1923-24 the oversea export of citrus fruits from New 


South Wales amounted to 23,777 centals, valued at £36,235. 


whole of this export was sent to New Zealand. 

Since 1921 steps have been taken by the citrus growers in an increasing 
number of centres to organise the marketing of their citrus products co- 
operatively. This is beg achieved through the establishment of co-opera- 
tive packing houses, eleven, and possibly twelve, of which are expected to 
be in operation in the 1925 season, with a total pack of from 350,000 to 
400,000 one-bushel cases, or approximately one-sixth of the entire crop of 


the State. 


Practically the 


Membership of each packing-house society is limited to bona-fide citrus 
fruit growers in the locality where the society operates, and members are 
bound for periods usually of two years to send the whole of their production 
to the packing-house for grading, packing and marketing. 

An estimate of each member’s crop is made at the beginning of the season, 
and steps are taken to ensure that regular supplies will be forwarded in 


order to secure economy in handling. However, 
“cally in consideration of the state of the market. 

“The fruit is marketed in four grades, 
“variety, grade and count. 


packing-houses). 


supplies are varied periodi- 


the cases being labelled to show 
Standards are rigorously maintained by :each 
-packing-house, and this facilitates successful marketing. 
found that they can rely on the standardised pack and upon getting regular 
supplies in season, from May to December, and in smaller quantities until 
February. Consequently a considerable amount of trade is being done 
direct from the packing-houses to the country districts of New South Wales 
and to Victoria, Queensland and New Zealand. Prices for New South 
Wales are fixed weekly on the basis of Sydney values by the packing-houses 
in consultation with the Central Citrus Association: (a federation of the 


Buyers have 


By direct trading the buyer gets his fruit fresher and 


cheaper, because time is not wasted in superfluous handlings, no inter- 
‘vening profit is made, and sometimes there is a considerable saving in 
freight. The packing-house, on the other hand, saves considerably in selling 
commission, freight and cartage. However, a large gueny is still sent for 
sale on consignment to Sydney selling agents. 
The. following table shows the area under eaenards a fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas and pineapples, together with the total 
value of each season’s yield, at intervals since 1900-01.:-— 


7 Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus). Value of Production. 
Season. 
Productive. Not Bearing. Total. * Total. Ipedocieouire 

acres. acres, acres. £ £8. da 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,081 1010 6 
1910-13 20,488 6,748 27,246 271,930 13 5 4 
1917-18 22,121 13,784 35,905 | 378,552 17 2.3 
1918-19 23,795 12,970 36,765 586,470 24 12 1 
1919 -20 25,688 13,978 39,666 557, 130 21:13 9 
1920-21 27,368 14,309 41,677 578,980 21 3 +21 
1921-22 27,858 14,085 41,943 . 550,280 1915 1 
1922-23 26,327 14,513 40,840 737,080 28 0 0 
1923-24 26,982 13,4386 40,418 * 748,640 27 14 11 


iNearly one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is situated 
in the Central Tablelands, where the area oecupied in this way is 9,891 
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acres, the next largest totals being 7,865 acres in the south-western slopes, 
and 7,848 acres in the Riverina, which includes the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Settlement.* 

With the exception of oranges and mandarins, the fruit-production of 
New South Wales is far below average demands. In 1923-24 the quantity 
of fruit imported at Sydney ‘by sea from other States was 1,239,110 cases, 
valued at £451,589. The value of fruit used for jam and fruit-canning in 
factories in New South Wales during 1923-24 was £175,985. Fresh fruit 
to the value of £76,780 was exported oversea from New South Wales in 
1923-24 in addition to preserved fruit and vegetables, pulp and juice valued 
at £153,624, and dried. fruits valued at £4,683. Good seasons are rewarded 
by a glut of fruit, for which, apparently, there is no system of efficient 
handling; and while consumers are anxious to secure supplies of sound fruit, 
much of the produce is allowed to be wasted. The conditions of the industry 
was investigated by the Select Committee on Agriculture in 1921, and much 
valuable information is contained in the report of that committee, and 
the evidence taken by it. 

The extent of cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 
of t acre and upwards during. the past two seasons is shown in the following 
table :— 


1922-23, : 1923-24, 


i 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
| Treesnot {oo Trees not 
yet R yet 
Bearing. | Number. Yield. Bearing. | Number. Yield. 
Oranges | bushels. bushels, 
Seville at w| 14,112} 38,914 | 42,923 12,549 41,588 43,007 
Washington Navel...) 195.817 | 235,992 | 247,187 | 278,020 | 252,307 | 260,769 
Valencia aa ...| 221,09€ | 389,980 | 403,908 |. 227,507 | 431,348 | 438,403 
All other ‘ise col 72,753 506,180 | 557,928 72,993 | 502,749 | 554,548 
Lerons_... ie «| 121,383 | 200,183 | 231,396 69,546 | 200,958 | 233,382 
Mandarins... oe «| 160,577 | 463,928 | 491,992 | 170,550 | 475,918 | 464,636 
Other Citrus he ass 3,902 9,206 9,373 5,148 10,786 8,375 
Apples See | 378,662 | 708,064 | 723,522 | 393,552 | 752,812 | 522,771 
Pears— 
Williams oe | 68,783 | 126,533 | 116,982 | 51,887 | 140,323 | 128,130 
All other ar .| 82,232 | 108,330 863362 78,353 | 110,739 93,324 
Peaches— 
Early ... 3 ...| 64,422 | 343,462 | 370,857 50,412 | 328,659 340,527 
Canning os ...| 103,706 | 212,079 | 306,854 84,1382 | 254,994 308,749 
Nectarines... week? . hha: 9,805 30,026 31,526 10,140 28,893 | 29,362 
Plams oe os w| 84,551] 203,556 | 187,373 | 71,972 | 203,625 | 164,680 
Prunes “s ait | 234,302 76,234 55,431 | 230,099 90,947 65,467 
Cherries... ahs ..{ 89,551 | 152,380 82,217 94,274 | 166,541 | . 72,069 
Apricots... ao w.| 63,941 | 128,468 | 163,382 69,885 | 127,198 | 140,874 
Quinces.., és wt LL,768 33,023 32,611 9,305 £8,237 29,559 
Persimmons sae vas 4,333 14,001 12,105 3,035 13,298 | 12,276 
Passion Fruit Si ...| $88,043 [$185,757 48,220 | $73,593 |+221,178 68,193 
EAI other .., As 6 ahh Sak 26,964 a oes 23,258 
| 


ne 


*Sec p.z.8 484 and 485, + Vines. es Excludes bananas and pineapples, 
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The above figures *Aclude returns from private orchards, 7“1¢h are, how~ 
ever, of comparatively small extent, ranging from 2 per*ent. of the total 
orchards, ix the case of citrus fruits, up to about 8 p~ Cent im the case of 
some stone-fruits. : 1G.) 

In conwast with the headway made in organj-#& the marketing of citrus 
fruits Jittle has been done to improve the sv-*™ of marketing other fruits. 
However, at Batlow there hag been este8hed an efficient cool stores on 
co-operative lines to provide grower” With -storage chambers whieh will 
enable them to store apples and peo* during periods of plenty for sale when 
supplies are scarce by reason of easonal changes. Thus, It 1s customary to 
place pears in cold storage @-t!ng March and April for marketing in May 
and June when ‘it is elai-@d prices are generally from 2s. to 4s. per case 
higher than in Mare> and April. Space then becomes available for late 
apples which are s#red and sold in the spring and early summer, usually 
at an advance of irom 3s. to 6s. per case over prices prevailing in June and 
July. In advition to the monetary gain, it becomes possible to guarantee 
continuity in supplies of fruit over a definite period, valuable trading con- 
nections Can be made, and it becomes possible to. inaugurate sound mar- 
ketipg undertakings. 

fhis society was formed in May, 1922, and the stores erected in 1922-23 
Bad a capacity of 8,000 one-bushel. cases, subsequently increased in 1923-24. 

to 14,400 bushel cases. The capital cost of the stores was £9,000, or approxi- 
mately 12s. 6d. per case space with an.addition of 3d. per vase space for the 
railway siding. There are 32 shareholders, and each store represents one 
ease space which the holder can use or sub-let according to his requirements. 
‘The charge for working expenses, interest, repayment of loan and depre- 
ciation, &., is 2s. 6d. per case space per year, payable in five instalments 
of 6d. each. 

A Co-operative Packing Society has been established by the shareholders 
in connection with the cool stores. This body requires growers to-deliver 
at least 95 per cent. of their produce to the cool stores (unless other special 
arrangements are made), and to furnish an estimate before the middle of 
each month of the amount of fruit they will deliver in the next, so that the 
company can arrange in advance for the grading, packing, transport, and 
marketing of the fruit. The society has established a “ direct to the con- 
sumer” trade by which fresh fruit is delivered direct to the consumer in 
amall quantities. ; 

Banana culture is an important indusiry in the Tweed River district of 
the North Coast division, but it is seriously menaced by a disease known 
as “bunchy top.” In August, 1928, the Government of New South Wales 
agreed to co-operate with the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments 
is conducting a joint investigation.into “bunchy top.” Each Government 
agreed to contribute £1,500 to defray the expenses of the investigation, and 
a Bunchy-top Control Board was appointed to arrange for a systematic 
investigation of the problem. In 1928-1924 the total area cultivated for 
bananas was 1,854 acres, a. decrease of 1,953 acres since the preceding 
season; 1,604 acres were productive and yielded 94,983 cases of bananas, 
valued at £97,360, a decrease of 188,543 cases and £54,380 respectively since 

4922-23. In 1823-24 the imports of bananas inter-State by sea amounted to 
9,749 cases, valued at £2,515; the imports oversea were 896 centals, valued 
at £485. Large supplies are received from Queensland by rail. 


Fruit Census, 1923. 


facilitate consideration of the problem of marketing. 
Te01--O 
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ae E ee 
Ne Ne result-iere briefly summarised on page 504 of dhe Oficial Year Book 
se ae and Wr published in full in the Agricultural tazette of February, 
. - \ 


Conmanwealth Fruit Bounty. - 


-Owing to the inability of th anning factories in Australia to purchase 


and dispose of the soft fruits avetyple, the Commonwealth Government 
established what were termed “frwt.ools” in the years 1920-21, 1921-92, 


and 1922-23. In effect the Government Sought the fruit, processed it and 
sold it, thus financing the industry of frUn erowing over the very difficult 
period of post-war adjustments. The very Wey Joeal demand for canned 
fruits rendered large exports necessary, and, as %. British market proved 
very unfavourable in 1921-22 and the costs of cannin, were high, consider- 
able losses were sustained. It is estimated that these were £88,000 in 
1920-21, £370,000 in 1921-22, and £160,000 in 1922-23, or a t&g] of £618,000. 

The large stocks which had accumulated were practically chared by the 
end of 1993, when the new season commenced. 

Local consumption had improved rapidly after the middle of 1923; and in 
the 1923-24. season a change of policy was effected. The “pool” was dig- 
continued and a bounty placed upon the production of canned fruits. ‘re 
rates of bounty per dozen 30-oz. tins were as follow:—Apricots, 9d., with 
an additional bounty of 1s. 8d. on exports; peaches (clingstone), 9d. and 
ts. 9d. respectively; pears, 9d. and 1s. 6d.; pineapples, 6d. and 1s.; and 
peaches (freestone), 10d. with no addition for.export. The canner receiving 
bounty is required to pay the growers a. mirtimum of £10 per ton for apricots 

-er pears, £9 for clingstone peaches, £7 for freestone peaches; and £6 for 
pineapples, in addition to rail freight. For the season 1923-24 approximately 
20,500 tons of fruit’ (exclusive of 4,845 tons of summer pineapples) were 
canned.-in thirty-six factories in Australia under the bounty scheme, the 

amount of bounty paid being approximately £120,000. 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of all the -fruit 
canned in factories in New South Wales during each of the past six years :— 


Fruit Preserved. — 
Year, 
Quantity. Value at Cannery. © 
Ib. | £ 
1918-19 ... ste 5,237,491 | 196,057 
1919-20... ise 10,447,719 ! * 317,299 
1920-21... ee 5,287,069 ! 195,939 
1921-22... oe 7,967,785 207,823 
1922-23... nh 10,886,367 H 278,506 
1923-24... ies 10,521,701 { 242,255 
' Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide a complete 
census of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information cbiained may 
ke ecnsidered to provide particulars of all operations conducted on a large 
scale. 


getables produced on these hold- 


A very considerable proportion of the vegetah 
gs ave grown in market gardens. In 1923-24 market garden produce was 


n 
ng 
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grown on 2,603 holdings and occupied in all 8,543 acres, the value of produc- 
tion from which was £628,728. In addition there were large areas devoted 
to individual crops as follows:= = ° Yn 


‘ 


Crop. é Avea of Crop. Production. 
-, Potatoes— ; Acres 
ee Early és * oe 4,469 10,021 tons. 
7 Tate, ee vef U7,410 | 51,058, 
Sweet See sete, even) sees 400 1,725 ,, 
ae ~ gue. 1 piesa Ste “135 687 4, 
nips ... tie “Stee ae 985 2,6 
Other Root Crops. §.... 0 e. 47 63 . 
Pumpkins and Melons ... aes 4,389 15,982 iM 
ere Bay oP een aai re 1,382 259,182 half cases. 
eas rie Jt a Pe 4,501. £70,246 
Beans a3 evs vee o 282. £4,695 
Cabbages 2. eae 262 - £8,902 
Caulifowers eas 97 £6,640 
“Other Minor Crops”... Sc 40 £1,476 


iu _The areas and production quoted above are exclusive of crops of these 
* kinds grown in market gardens. 


i Puant Disrases Act, 1924. 


Pina i ene aa on 17 th December, 1924, and replaced the Vine 
a EOta OR ee Te Pest -Act, 1912. By it the Governor is 
empowered to prohibit by proclamation tin... 4. shes - 
: : : Aton ti~ introduction into the State of 
any plant, fruit or other thing which in his opiniou¢¢. lik i 
; i oe : Orig likely to introduce 
any disease or pest into the State. He is authorised to - : op 
; : ; F rived to appoint specified 
places of entry into tne State for any specified kind of-plant:y A 
: : sa ss aut or-fruit, and 
to appoint quarantine stations for the reception of anything-of wn... a 
which has come in contact with ‘plants or fruit. He may also requir 
owners or.oceupiers of any land or premises to take such measures as are 
specified for the treatment of any disease or pest. Power is also given fo: 
the seizure of anything dealt with in any way contrary to any direction 
contained in a proclamation, and the occupiers of any Jand or premises in 
which any proclaimed disease or pest appears, are required to give notice 
thereof within twenty-four hous. © 


Inspectors are to be appointed for the enforcement of the Act, with power 

of entry and search in the execution of their duty. Such inspectors may 

! examine any nursery and issue a certificate that it is free from any particu- 

lar disease. Power is also given to destroy plants in any abandoned nursery 
or orchard. 


Eyery orchard and nursery not exempted by the Minister is required to 
register and to pay a fee not exceeding 1s. per acre of the land comprised 
in the nursery or orchard. These fees are to be paid into a special account 
at the Treasury and to be expended for such purposes in furtherance of the 
interests of fruit-growers as the Minister may approve. 


‘The Act also provides that no person shall sell any fruit or vegetables 
unless they are so arranged or packed that the outer layer or shown surface 
is a true indication of the fair average quality of the whole. If more than 
10 per centum is substantially inferior to the outer layer or shown surface 
it shall be prima facie evidence that the fair average quality of the fruit or 
vegetables’ is not truly indicated. 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


The smallness and intermittency of the rainfall and the high evaporation 
over a wide area of New South Wales necessitate and at the same time 
restrict the work of conserving water for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
On page 12 it is shown that approximately 78,250,000: acres of land in the 
western parts of the State—comprising nearly 49 per cent. of its toal area— 
receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or less. The possibilities of 
irrigation over this wide area are still further limited (except in the extreme 
south) by the lack of large permanent streams of water. For this reason not 
only agricultural but also pastoral activities are restricted on these lands, 
which embrace mostly the plains of the Western Division. 

Adjoining these on the east is a strip of territory varying from: about 50 to 
150 miles in width, stretching through the whole length of the Central 
Plains and Riverina, and containing approximately 37,000,000 acres of land 
(186 per cent. of the area of the State) which receives on the average from 
15 to 20 inches of rain per year. It is principally in this region, in more 
favoured districts further east, and in the Murray Valley to the south, that 
irrigation schemes have been put forward to supplement the deficient 
rainfall. 

Across the northern and north-western hinterland there stretches an 
artesian water basin of 53,000,000 acres, and jn “#e south-western corner’ 


there exists a sub-artesian basin rather sme¥er In extent. Artesian bores 
and wells have made this water s~“#tTé at a considerable number of places. 


At 30th June, 1924, th Were 2,250 irrigation farms on areas controlled 
by the State and about 4,846 operating under pumping licenses, &e, ; 
The relaties of taintall to productivity in the various districts of the 
Qtes- vo ciscussed further in part “Rural Settlement” of this Year Book. 


Policy and Control. 


The initiation of successful irrigation projects necessitates exhaustive 
preliminary investigations, frequently over long periods, into the amount 
of rainfall, evaporation, river flow, seepage, &c., as well as the making of 
contour surveys and investigations by boring and the compilation of records. 

The successful conduct of schemes involves constructional work of all 
kinds, provision and control of settlements, of community services, of fac- 
tories for handling products, of finance and other important matters. The 
whole of these functions have been entrusted to the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, consisting of three members, including the Minister 
for Agriculture. This Commission controls the whole of the waterworks of 
the State (other than town and domestic supplies), except the storage works. 
under construction in connection with the Murray River, which are super- 
vised by an Interstate Comn..ssion, upon which a member of the New South 
Wales Commission sits. 

Private waterworks are controlled for the most part under the Water Act, 
1912, as amended in 1924, which consolidates the Acts relating to water 
rights, water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells, Part 
IT of the Act vests in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control of 
the water in all riverg and lakes which flow through or past or are situated 
within the land of two-or more occupiers. Private rights have been abolished, 
and a system of licenses established for the protection of private works, of 
water conservation, irrigation, and drainage, and the prevention of inunda: 
tion of land. 
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Expenditure on Water Conservation and Irrigation Projects. 
The expenditure by the State during 1923-24 on. water conservation and 
irrigation projects and on administration and advances to settlers on irri- 
gation areas is shown below:— 


Receipts, 
Heading. Expenditure.* Repayments by Net Expenditure.* 
Settlers, etc. t 
; 
General Loan Account— £ £ £ 
Burrinjack Dam and Murrum- | 
bidgee Irrigation Areas 298,846 134,433 164,413 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement.. 468,013 28,873 439, 140 
Wentworth BEEN Area 3,024 254 2,770 
Deep Boring 20,510 998 19,517 
Shallow Boring .. 51,847 26,506 25,041 
River Murray Settlement cad 45,464 2,377 43,087 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 
Curlwaa... ane se 1,841 1,975 134+ 
Total .. 889,545 195,711 693,834 
— |. re eh 
Consolidated Revenue Fund— 
Salaries, Contingencies, ete. ... 68,788 - | is } 
Works, Investigation, Ad- | 
vances, etc... ose EY 12,101 r 72,779 
Rents, Water Rates, Interest, | 
and Repayments : 8,110 |J 
Total 80,889 | 8,110 72,779 
Public Works Fund— 
Wentworth Irrigation Area 2,163 2,163 
Grand total ... 972,597 | 203,821 168,776 


+ Net surplus. : a 

In. addition, New South Wales contributed a sum of £138,180 in 1923-24 
for expenditure in connection with the River Murray Scheme, making a 
total net expenditure for the year of £906,906. A considerable. proportion 
of this amount consisted of advances to settlers, 

It is not possible to state the total amount of capital expenditure by the 
Government of New South Wales on irrigation and water conservation pro- 
jects for farming purposes (as distinct from town supplies), but the follow- 
ing are particulars of certain items of capital expenditure to 30th June, 
1924, omitting from account certain expenditure on investigations, &e. 

Gross capital 


* Including advances to settlers. 


Works. 


expenditure. 

Burrinjuck Dam and Maree Irrigation £ 
Areas* ie 8,257,483 
Hume Reservoir and “Murray River 674,233 
Hay Irrigation Area, 1912-1924 ... 12,290 
Wentworth Irrigation Area (Curlwaa) 46,105 
Deep Boringt... eee abe 747,464 
Shallow Boring whe 252,687 
Weirs, &c., for Water Trusts a8 38,593 
Weirs, Cuttings, &e. (National Works) .. 193,418 
Total 10,222,273 

os Trrication SETTLEMENTS. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 


‘A large storage dam, capable of holding 771,640. acre-feet of «water, haa 
been constructed at the head of the Murrumbidzes River, to retain the flood 


#* Including “£1,991 364 outstanding advances to settlers, f Including: bores whieh failed, — 
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waters, which are released for use 250 miles lower down the river on the 
extensive irrigation areas of Yanco and Mirrool,:.A movable diversion weir 
has been provided about 240 miles below the dam, to. turn the required 
amount of water from the river into the main canal leading to the irriga- 
tion. settlements. Parieulass of the extent of the dam -were published in 
the Year Book, 1921. | 

At 30th June, 1924, there were under occupation 2,061 fats covering a 
total area of 116,000 acres, or approximately one- third of the total area to 
‘be embcaced in the completed scheme. With the aid of irrigation the soil 
and climate are suitable for the profitable production of apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, certain varieties of apples, almonds, melons, 
cantaloupes, and citrus fruits; also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, 
figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables and fodder crops. Dairying and 

' pig-Taising are being conducted successfully ‘by; settlers in the areas, and 
stock are raised in the drier parts. 

Farms varying in size from 1 acre to 250 acres are made available from 
time to time. The average agricultural farm is from 15. to 25 acres in 
-extent, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other stock farmers, 
blocks of larger areas have been made available. Thése include non-irrigable 
“or “dry” areas, in addition to the irrigable portion. The tenure of all 
farms is perpetual leasehold, involving residence, but provision for irriga- 
tion purchases was made in 1924. A specified number of acre-feet of water 
is allotted at a fixed charge to each holding. In 1928-24 the quantity of 
water distributed was 66,433 acre-feet. The total revenue from water 
rights was £24,932, and from sales of additional water or of water to hold- 
ings with no water rights was £7,122. An acre-foot of water means such a 
quantity as would cover 1 acre with water 12 inches deep. 

Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance of money, or have 
suspended the payment of amounts owing, in order to assist them in de- 

veloping their holdings. Such advances are limited to the total amount of 

‘funds made available by Parliament for the purpose. Special provision was 
mae for monetary assistance to returned soldier settlers who took up farms 
with little or no capital. At 30th June, 1924, the amount of advances to 
settlers outstanding was £1,991,364. The Rural Bank Commissioners also 
have statutory powers to make loans upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases. 

. Towns and villages have been established at convenient centres on ‘the 

. Yanco and Mirrocl irrigation areas. The principal settlements are Leeton, 
Griffith, Yaneo and Yenda. At present the Commission performs muni- 
cipal functions, but an Act to establish Local Government areas in the form 
of municipalities or shires, or to add a part or the whole of the irrigation 
area to an existing municipality or shire was passed in 1924. 

Abattoirs, and butter, cheese, bacon, and fruit-canning factoties were 
established on the areas by the Commission to treat the produce of the 
settlers. ‘The butter and bacon factories and the abattoirs were sold to the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Dairy (Co-operative Society Ltd. on 1st July, 1921, 
and are now operated by the settlers, in conjunction with a butchery and 
-agistment paddocks. The operation of these concerns resulted in a surplus 
of £1,249 in 1923-24, including £518 from the bacon factory and abattoirs, 
£286 from the butchery business, and £596 from the agistment paddocks. 
Tn 1922-23 there was a heavy reduction in the prices received for products, 
but the cannery made a profit of £296, after paying interest and depreciation 
amounting to £20,833. In 1923-24 its profit was £215, after paying interest 
amounting to £13,442 and depreciation amounting to £9,235. In addition 
to industrial undertakings, the Commission has undertaken to provide such 
municipal services as Comestic water and electricity supplies, aecommoda- 
tion houses, and to supervise matters of health and sanitation, ‘besides 
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engaging in trading operations to supply settlers with live-stock,, stores,.and 
nursery stock. Co-operative enterprise is receiving every encouragement, 
and a number of co-operative organisations have been established to handle 
produce and supply the settlers’ requirements. ; 

‘An experiment farm is maintained at Yanco under the control of the 
Department.of Agriculture; also a viticultural nursery at Griffith (in the 
Mirool irrigation area) for the propagation of vines on phylloxera-resistant 
stocks. : An Agricultural High School has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Education at North Yanco on the irrigated area. 

During the season 1923-24 the total area of ‘crops irrigated was 56,076 
acres, including 11,253 acres of grass, stubble, etc., 12,288 acres of oats, 
7,686 acres of deciduous fruit, 6,170 acres of lucerne, 4,922 acres of wheat, 
5,284 acres of vines, 5,855 acres of citrus fruits, and 1,186 acres of vege- 
tables. The average amount of water used per farm was 311 acre-feet. The 
total: value of agricultural and pastoral production on the area was esti- 
mated at £600,000 for 1923-24 as compared with £575,000 for 1922-23. The 
principal items in 1923-24 were fruit—fresh £150,000, canned £23,000, 
dried £25,000 and butter £76,000. Details of the quantity of production 
will be found in a statement on the next page. 

Hay Irrigation Area. : 

The irrigation area at Hay, on the Murrumbidgee River, consists of about 
4,500 acres of land, part of which was made available in 1893. Prior to 
. 80th June, 1912, the area was controlled by a trust appointed in 1897. It 
was placed under the control of the Commissioner of Water Conservation, 
-and Irrigation on Ist July, 1918. The area used for irrigation purposes on 
30th June, 1924, was 1,085 acres, held by 65 settlers, in 108 irrigation 

locks, ranging from 2 acres to 84 acres in size; generally the term of lease 

‘thirty years, and the annual rental from 5s. to 12s. per acre. In addition, 

76 acres of non-irrigated land had been taken up in 51 blocks for short 

tex, up to five years’ duration. The water-rate is fixed from time to 
1m, during 1923-24 it was 30s. per acre per annum. The pumping 
Maney consists: of a suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of about 
55-b:ace h02~0-power each, working two ccntrifugal pumps, with an average 
combined capacity, of about 4,000 gallons per minute. (The total quantity 
of water pumped’ Wag 2,949 acre-feet. There were eight waterings, the 
iveyage area watered by each being 981 acres. Dairying and pig-raising 
are the principal industing the cultivation of fruit being very limited. 
The expenditure by the State on maintenance for the year 1923-24 was 
22,195 and the revenue £2,139. 7 | : 

Curlwaa Irrigation Area. 

‘The Cuzlwaa irrigation area, situated at Wentworth, on the Murray 
River close to the junction of the Darling, consists of 10,550 acres, made 
available in 1894, of which 1,966 acres were held in 147 irrigated holdings 
by 194 settlers on 80th June, 1924. Practically the whole of this area had 
been taken up in areas varying from 14 acres to 87 acres. There are a 
aumber of non-irrigated blocks containing 7,563 acres. The remainder of 
‘he area was common land, 525 acres of which comprising 23 blocks were 
hade available for settlement on 26th June, 1924. During the year 1923-24 
‘e area under fruit was 1,189 acres, of which 379 acres were bearing The 

fimated value of production from the settlement in 1929-23 was £58,900, 

af in 1923-24, £75,700, including dried fruit—£57,000 fresh fruit—£13,500. 
re ges, peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultaras, and currants 
are «own, and it has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently 
sutectg frit culture, some of the finest oranges grown in New South 
Wales sing the preduct of this locality. 
P The umping plant consists of a suction-gas engine of 120 horse-povwer, 
Criving%. 18-inch centrifugal pump, having a miximum capacity of 8,000 
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gallons per minute. ‘Fhe main channels measure about 9 miles and 10 
chains in length. The quantity of water pumped from the Murray River in 
1923-24 was 5,126 acre-feet and the average area watered at each of the five 
waterings was 1,463 acres. 

The land is leased for periods not exceeding thirty years, the annual rent 
at the present time varying generally from 1s. to 10s. per acre, though the 
rent is as much as 35s. per acre on blocks set apart in recent years. The 
rate for water is fixed from time to time by the Commission, and is at 
present 20s. per acre per annum, except in a few special cases, and there is 
in addition a general rate of 10s. per acre in productive bearing. Each 
lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 
inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. During the year 
1923-94 the expenditure on maintenance was £4,241 and the revenue £2,578. 


Procress or Ireication SETTLEMENTS. 

Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements in New South Wales: 

are shown in the following statement; the particulars for 1910-11 relate to 

the Hay and Curlwaa settlements only, as farming operations on the Mur- 
rumbidgee area did no commence until the season 1912-13 :— 


( 
I 


1923-24 
Particulars. 1930-11. | 1915-16. = i ; 
| i Thee | Hay. (Curlwaa, i otai. 
>. - . { nw . 1 ; an 
Cultivated Holdings ... seu NO: 8é 771 1,648 2 107; .- 1,757 
Area under— ; 
All Crops ... wes Acres 862} 22,488! §5,835 30} 1,240) 57,105 
Grain ses es weds a 2 4,287 6,743). | 6,74 
Hay and Green Food ..._,, 399; 138,631) 30,628 23 10, 30,6’ 
Grape Vines— | 20 
Bearing ... oe de. fay 186 353 2,853) 367 302 
Not yet Bearing Ma y5 74| 486 2,600... 202}, 802. 
Orchards— 3 i? ex 
Bearing ... oi hee 4 58 440) 5,939 i et et 
Not yet Bearing an. is 139] 2,896! 6,690) iii 6, 
Live Stock— : ack S. 
Horses... .. « No. 239| 3,800/ 6,66q 138, 287, 4, 089 
Tay od 4g4|2,461| 8,081, *468, #16) %6, 565 
Othe |... 7 B30| 1'3s0i «—8,570| «153, 228, 6,952 
Sheep se 2 eye 703) 92,440] 11,598 630 450 12,678 
Swine... ows 134; 2,799} 3,118 O68 23, 3,282 
tion— : | _ 
ae i oe age gal.| see 65G) 741,900 | 741,906 
Sultanas ies we Cw.) { 2,778) 2,600; se 6,344) 9,444 
Raisins... a a 3, | > 1,009 1,499) 525) Pe 1,987, 2,512 
Cranial 1,848 g91,. | 8,790 4,681 
Ovanges— | i ‘ 
Washington Navel ... bush. ») 69,307) 18,)11, 7,508 
Valencia... nae se gy Le 278) 4,988) 5 60,402) 2,481) 
All other wa bay one led tires 4 
Lemons... 4 eer ca igs 20,706 
Peaches-- . 2 | 
Karly... aes sean et tT Sa (, oie) 
Canning... oes weg |p 2,487] 25,86), 5 226,217 | 
Jectarines ... Poe asap (al { 4,41 i 
Apricots... its see gy, 2,985] 10,696 86,026 
Prunes wie ee th ogy oC cee [oe leek 83,205; 
Milk hs ue ay gal.|171,619 504,181 1,831,665) 
Butter. ee Db, 81001189, 420) 938, 148) 
Bacon and Ham... 5, | 826] 8,868) 228,430 
| } : 


* Cows in Registered Dairies only. 
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The area devoted to fruit-growing is increasing steadily, but the orchards 
planted on more than half of the area have not yet reached the stage of 
‘production. Oranges, peaches, apricots, and prunes are the principal kinds 
of fruit produced. ‘The yields of these may be expected to. increase rapidly 
as the young trees become increasingly productive. 

The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties, distinguishing the productive from those not yet bearing :—~ 


1940-11. 1915-16. | 1923-24, 
Fruit trees. 
Pre- Not yet Pro- ot yet Pro- Not yet 
ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. 
Orange~- 
Seville ei athe i 680 920 
| : | : 
Washington Navel ,.| > 202; 3,606 6,509 67,020 | 4 85,046] 188,466 
\ 
Valencia : 50,234} 79,588 
Allother ..  ../ U9) 136] 439{ 9,988| 7,818} 4,166 
Lemon ... a on ses Am Ve Ree = * 22,131) 18,334 
Peach ; | 
Early ... cs wel) { 26,787 7,279 
| 
Canning 1,752 | 4,503 | 16,812 | 101,113 |4 izisea] 75,674 
| | 
Nectarine... ves fd ef 4,097) 3,454 
Apricot ... fea ae on 2,033 2,969 | 5,927 42.066 | 78,5383| 59,774 
Prone: ae cnn “Ge coe] OA | 10,290 | 46,788] 81,341 
Pik 465.. er Tene Ae 98 282 682) «5,897 | 10,213} 4,969 
Pear— | | | 
William Se «tact | 16,706; 9,345 
165} 1,096} 2,278) 14,336 
Other ... | 6,091 4,881 
Apple ... ae we bis 400 | 718 | 1,256 3,065 7,540; 33,614 
Fig Hii “ule  hiee beaks 201 38 303} 3,395 | 2,17 1,600 
Almond ... a ves sel od 140 582 5,446 10,325} 23,174. 


* Not available. 


It is noteworthy that while the growing of oranges is the most extensive 
activity, the development of peach-growing, especially for canning, has been 
very rapid, and that apricots, prunes, pears, and apples are also receiving 
considerable attention. 


Irrigation Progects. 
Murray River. 

This scheme is being carried out under agreement between representatives 
of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria and South Australian 
Governments, signed on 9th September, 1914, and an amending agreement, 
signed on Sth August, 1923, replacing the agreement of 23rd November, 
1920. 


73011—D 
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.'The outstanding matters provided by the original and amending agree- 
ments were:—-(a@) Provision of water for irrigation purposes; (6) preserva- 
tion of facilities for navigation; (c) allotment of equitable proportions of 
the available water for use by settlers in New South W ales, Victoria, and 
South Australia; (d) equal apportionment of the costs between the four 
Governments ratifying the agreement; (e) the appointment of a joint com- 
mission to carry the agreement into effect. In 1922 a proposal was made 
to use the Hume Reservoir for hydro-clectric devolpment and to inerease 
‘the capacity of the reservoir as designed. 


‘An expert committee, appointed to consider the matter, made the follow- 
ing recommendations on 31st J anuary, 1924:—(a) That provision be made 
for outlet works at the Hume Reservoir suitable for the purpose of hydro- 
‘electric generation at an estimated additional cost of £40,000; (b) that the 
Hume dam be earried to a height sufficient to provide a reservoir of 
1,100,000 acre-feet, but that the work ke constructed in such a manner as to 
permit raising the dam to provide for a reservoir of 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. 

The scheme agreed upon provides for the construction of (a) a dam and 
storage reservoir to be known as Hume Reservoir, with a capacity of one 
maillion one hundred thousand acre-feet of water, at a cost of £1,353,000, 
situated on the Murray River 10 miles above the town of Aj bury; from this 
reservoir waters are to be released to supply the needs of irrigation settle- 
ments in New South Wales and Victoria, and to provide sufficient waters 
for permanent navigation on the river; (6) for storage works in connection 
with Lake Victoria near the western boundary of New South Wales, with 
a capacity of 500,000 acre-feet, at a cost of £429,674 as further revised on. 
14th June, 1824—the waters so impounded are to be utilised for irrigation 
purposes in South Australia, and to maintain the flow of the river for 
navigation purposes; (¢) thirty-five weirs and locks, at intervals along the 
river and its tributaries, to control the flow of the river. The total cost of 
all joint works agreed upon was estimated originally at approximately 
£4,663,000. : a 

When the scheme is carried out the river will be “canalised,” or con- 
verted into “a succession of pools,” whose levels may be regulated so that 
they will furnish permanent supplies for irrigation, as well as a means of 
navigation on the most important waterway of Australia. A minimum depth 
of 5 feet of. water will be maintained as fay as Echuea, the present head of 
navigation. The allotment of the availakle water to the respective states 
was approximately two-fifths of the total each to New South Wales and 
Victoria, and one-fifth to South ‘Australia. ‘ 

The total area of land irrigable from the River Murray and its tributaries 
is cstimated to be approximately 1,500,000 acres, and, an investigation is 
in progress to determine how the irrigable lands of New South Wales may 
be used most profitably. 

The agreement was brought into operation on 81st January, 1917, and it 
was provided that the works were to be completed within twelve years of 
that date. Though minor operations on locks and weirs had been earried 
out in South Australia, construction of the main reservoir was not begun 
until the 28th November, 1919. Tt was stated in the report of the River 
Murray Commission (1920-21) that the work cannot. be completed within 
the presezibed time. 

The works at Lake Victoria storge have been sufficiently advanced to 
hold 200,000 acre-feet of water. It was deéidel in 1924 that one lock should 
be constructed by the Victorian and the New South Wales authorisies at a 
point below the confluence of the Murray and Darling Rivers. 
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The following statement shows particulars of the expenditure on each of 
the principal works in hand or completed at 30th June, 1924:— 


Expenditure 
Constructing Authority. | Work, to 30th ‘ Remarks. 
C Jane, 1924. 
| 3 é 
Hume Reservoir... _...} 1,003,686 
r Torrumbarry Lock ...{ 287,226*| Practically completed. 
NR is Nga No. 11 Lock (Mildura)...| ~°33,491 | Commenced 20 Aug. ,1923. 
. No. 10 Lock({ Wentworth)| 11,363 
g Lake Victoria Storage ..... 347,335 | Approaching completion. 
| | No. 9 Lock as | 187,706 : : 
; cima? No. 5 Lock ons oe 74,949 | - 
South Australia? wt |a04. 3 Lock '  '") 934347 | Practically completed. 
| | No. 2 Lock ; es 5,604 | 
(| No. 1 Lock = 226,443 .| Completed. 


* Subject to adjustment. 


The total amount expended to 30th June, 1924, was £2,708,072, the amount — 
for each constructing authority being New South Wales £568,170, Victoria 
£835,633, South Australia £1,304,282, The amount expended on the works 
during 1923-24 was £686,569. : 

Each of the State Governments contributed £138,130 during the year, and 
the Commonwealth Government contributed £235,609. The total amount 
of contributions paid by the Government of New South Wales to 30th June, 
1924, was £657,850. 

The proposed expenditure for 1924-25 was £985,000, of which each Gov- 
ernment is asked to contribute £246,250. 

The outflow cf the Murray River at Renmark in 1923-24 was -12,787,870 
acre-feet, the average being 8,500,000 acre-feet per year. In 1923-24, 800,587 
acre-feet of water were artificially diverted from the river and its tributaries 
in New South Wales; 951,610 in Victoria, and 70,577 in South Australia. 


Coomealla Irrigation Area. 


On 20th September, 1922, the Murray Lands Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that an irrigation district of approximately 20,000 acres (including 
1,200 acres of the adjacent irrigation area at Curlwaa, near. Wentworth) 
should be established and subdivided into farms of from 15 to 20 acres. It 
was decided to proceed with the work in stages, and instructions to proceed 
with the first section of 3,000 acres were issued in July, 1923. 

‘Water for irrigation will be pumped from the Murray River by means of 
a steam-driven pumping plant with a capacity of 88 cubie feet-per second 
through a steel rising main 5 feet 6 inches in diameter. This main will hbe 
of sufficient capacity to supply the whole area of about 8,000 acres which 
can be supplied by the lower lift which is at present 81 feet. When the lock 
and weir at Mildura is completed the lift will be reduced to 74 feet. 

The net expenditure on the work during 1923-24 was £48,087. 


Lachlan River. 

Investigations into the irrigation possibilities in connection with this 
river have been conducted for a number of years. In 1922 a full report was 
prepared by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, and the 
project has been referred to the Public Works Committee for inquiry. 

Two separate proposals are under consideration—the Wyangala Dam 
(situated 14 miles west of Cowra), to provide a storage of 278,694 acre- 
feet of water at an estimated cost ef £1,312,009, including resumptions, 


and a proposal to increase the present storage at Lake Cudgellico from 
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98,640 acre-feet to 46,689 acre-feet at an estimated cost of £69,000, including 
land resumptions. The storage at the Wyangala Dam would be equal to 35 
per cent. of that-of Burrinjuck. 


The absence of snow in the catchment area would leave the scheme 
entirely dependent upon intermittent rainfall, but under the Wyangala 
scheme the flow of the river could be made more regular. 


Macquarie and Namoi Rivers. 


A. suitable site for a dam on the Macquarie River has. been located at 
Burrendong, a short distance below the junction with the Cudgegong River, 
and the storage possibilities have been investigated. The capacity of the 
dam would be 407,000 acre-feet with water stored. to a maximum depth of 
120 feet; but if this were increased to 150 feet the storage would be 797,000 
acre-feet. 


Investigations are being made in respect of the Namoi and Peel Rivers. 
Sites at Blue Hole, above Manilla, and Keepit, near the junction of the Peel 
River, are being considered in connection with the Namoi River, and at 
Bowling Alley Point in connection with the Peel River. 


Warragamba Scheme. 


‘A proposal has been made to irrigate lands in the vicinity of Penrith from 
the Warragamba Dam, which is intended primarily to supplement the water 
supply of Sydney. This proposal is under the consideration of a special 
board of experts. 


WATERWORKS. 


Provision is made by the Water Act, 1912, as amended in 1924, that all 
waterworks constructed by private individuals in connecton with natural 
sources of water must be approved and licensed by the State. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1924, 195 applications were received for new licenses, 
and 184 for the renewal of existing licenses. Of these 176 new licenses 
were granted and 140 were renewed, so that at 50th June, 1924, there were 
in force 1,846 licenses for pumps, dams, and other works, small fees being 
charged in each ease. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part IIT of the Water Act, 1912, empowers the State to construct works 
to provide supplies of water for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and 
for drainage. The capital cost of such works are repaid by beneficiaries, - 
with interest in instalments spread over a period of years. The works are 
administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries under the 
Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, when the Western 
Land Board is appointed as trustee. 


For the supply of water under these conditions works have been carried 
out by the State, and local trusts have been constituted in connéction with 
(a) 12 artesian wells, embracing an area of 324,947 acres, with 108 miles of 
-drains; 71 artesian bores, embracing 4,391,085 acres, with 2,830 miles of 
drains, and 4 bores whose works are not yet completed; (6) 12 schemes for 
the improvement of natural off-takes of etituent channels, for the purpose of 
diverting supplies from the main rivers, the trust districts embracing 
1,903,775 acres, and 4 similar schemes relating to 1,276,480 acres, whose 
works are incomplete. 

The area included within these trusts is 7,896,267 acres. 

‘The bores, which are controlled by trusts, are constructed by the Govern- 
ment, to whom the cost is repaid by the residents in instalments extending 
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over twenty-cight years. The rates levied by the trusts in their districts 
range from 1:06d. to 40d. per acre, and generally are between 14d. to 2d, 
per acre. 


Artesian Bores. 

‘That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 

The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery, on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
Oth June, 1924 :— 


; ; 
Bores. Flowing. | Pumpisg.; Total. Total Depth. 
fy feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, etc. 133 38 169 349,247 
Bor Country Towns Water pul ea 3 1 4 6,533 
¥or Improvement Leases 22 | 5 27 39,593 
f 7 
Total, Government Bores..) 158 | 42 | 200 | 395,378 
Private Bores.., es 223 87 310 458,90 9 


The average depth of Government bores is 1,976 feet, and of private bores 
1,480 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest wells inNew South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, 
one at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 
874,662 gallons; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 fect,.and a dis- 
charge of 505,980 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present time is 
at the Wirrah bore, in the county of Benarba, which yields, 992,943 galions 
a day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 


Of the 558 bores which have been sunk, 381 are flowin ng, and give an 
reregate discharge of 81,031,686 gallons per day; 129 bores give a pumping 


su te the balance of 48 being failures. The total depth bored is. 915,224 
f 


gs 


The flow from 79 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on 
‘holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian districts 
under the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 
32,446,377 gallons per day, watering an area of 4,555,549 acres by means of 
2,819 miles of distributing channels. The average rating by the bore trusts 
to repay the capital cost with 4 per cent. interest, in twenty-eight years, 
is 15d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
steck-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 

The watering cf the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on 
small holdings in areas previously utilised by companies holding extensive 
areas, ; 

It has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
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discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an ‘efficient 
flow; action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control 
of the bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated 
that this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 
Private Artesian Bores. a: 

Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise, 
So far as can be ascertained, 534 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which 24 were failures. The yield of the flowing 
borés is estimated at 37 million gallons per day. No data are available 
regarding the pumping bores, ! 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores, and the scheme, which was described fully in the 1916 
issue of this Year Book, has met with considerable success. Operations 
were commenced with one plant only, but the number has been increased 
gradually and 31 are now at work. During the year 1993-24 no less than 
267 new applications were received for use of the plant of the Commission, 
and 193 bores were completed during the year. 


Up to the 30th June, 1924, 1,893 bores had been sunk, but 259 proved 
failures, the total cost being £252,687. The total depth bored was 383,384 
feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 1,000 feet. During the year 
£51,847 was expended on shallow boring operations, and £26,806 was repaid 
by settlers to the Government. The operations of the year resulted in a 
small trading profit after allowing concessions to settlers, 

In addition to the work conducted under the shallow boring regulations, 
22 bores have been sunk in the Pilliga Serub and on Crown Jands for the 
Lands Department and Forestry Commission. The fact that 52 of the 
bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub are giving a flowing supply is of 
special interest, as it indicates the possibility of tapping a small and 
hitherto unknown artesian basin. 


Growth of Artesian Boring. mo 

The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the underground 
water resources of the State in the past ten years is evident from the fact 
that the number of successful bores of all kinds increased from 458 in 
I911 to 1,644 at 30th June, 1924. . : 


4gt 


MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sovra Watxs contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. It attracted a rapid 
flow of immigration to the country and promoted the development of its 
resources. In later years copper, tin, and silver-lead deposits were opened 
up- Coal and silver-lead have proved to be the richest sources of mineral 
production. 

With the exhaustion of the known alluvial deposits, where valuable mincrals 
were recoverable without the expenditure of much capital, the organisation 
of the mining industry has become to a great extent the province of companies 
and syndicates with the necessary financial resources to instal machinery 
and to conduct operations on a large scale. 


Supervision of Mining, ete. 

The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations. 


Lanp Occupirp ror Minine. 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land for mining purposes and to mine therein, and to occupy as a residence 
area land not exceeding a quarter of an acre within the boundaries of a town 
or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. A holder of a miner’s right may apply also 
for an authority to prospect on Crown lands, and, in the event of the dis- 
covery of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land 
or to continue prospecting operations. Another form of occupation of Crown 
land in connection with mining is under the right conferred by a business 
_ license which entitles the holder to occupy a limited area within a gold or 
mineral field for the purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 

A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, bit 
are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
years. It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse 
“ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum. The number of miners’ 
rights issued during 1924 was 10,524, and of business licenses 387. These 
figures show a marked decline in comparison with those for the year 1913 
when 17,766 miners’ rights and 1,039 business licenses were issued. 

Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining on 
the land, and as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, ete., and railways, erecting 
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buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted i in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
4 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 

Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent and 
compensation and to. éther. conditions as prescribed. ‘The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effected,.e.g., cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may.apply 
for a mining lease of the land. Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be granted also. The maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased are:—Opal, 150 ft. square; coal and shale, 649 acres; and other 
minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with the concurrence 
of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agreement to holders of 
miners’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, etc., and land under tidal waters. 


The area under mining occupation in New. South Wales at 3lst December, 
1924, was approximately 603,321 acres, made up as follows :— 


‘Nature-of Holding. Nae prare ‘Total. 
acres. acres. acres, 
Leases— 
Mining ... aes es ee See .--| 240,205 52,177 || - 292,382 
Mining Purposes oy age wee we aes 6,515 791 7,306 
Dredging eat es wes ite oh. he 711* ae | 711 
Agreements wan as eas oe oh ie Cie 81,626 | 81,626 
Authority to Enter ise aes es eae fei ses 55,564 55,564 
Authority to Prospect .. , ase wae 2,461 2a 2,461 
Miners’ ‘Rights. and Business Licenses _. 3% | 6,863 sie \ 6,863 
Applications for Leases-—~ : ! 
“Mining we ies ee oP ate er .| > 37,483 | 80,174 | 117,657 
Mining Purposes... id oe 1,292 1,209 2,501 - 
Applications for Authority to Prospect ee te 35,085 a 35,085 
Other Mining Titles ae a ade ahs 1,165* wae 1,165 
Total ve a os tee «| 331,780 | 271,541 |; 603,321 
} 


* Tneludes ‘Private Lands. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually ocenpied. 
The rents for dredging leases are 2s. 6d. per acre in respect of Crown 
lands, and as assessed by the Warden in open court in respect of 
private lands. 


Royalties are payable to the Crown in respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
zate of 1 per cent. of the value. 
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In regard to mining on private lands held without reservat.on of minerals 
to the Grown, royalty i is collected by the Department of Mines on behalf. of 
the owner at the rate of 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 14 per cent..of 
the gross value of other minerals, except. gold. The Department retains one- 
sixth and one ninth respectively of these a2 mounts, and pays the balance ; to 
the owner of the minerals. 


Royalty may be remitted under ceriain conditions as prescribed by the 
Mining ‘Acts, ¢.9., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal and 
shale, won from Crown land under mining lease does not exceed £500. In 
many cases rents may be deducted from. the royalties. : 


The amount of royalty received during the year 1924 was £158,546; “of 


which £446 was in respect of land held under permits, and the balance. 
from land under lease. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING. 


The State Legislature votes a certain sum each year to encourage pros-- 
pecting for minerals and to assist miners to open up new fields. ‘The vote 
is administered by the Prospecting Board, which consists of the Under- 
Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief In- 
spector of Mines, an inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a geological. 
surveyor. Miners desiring a grant must satisfy the Board that the locality 
to be ees is likely to yield the mineral sought, and that the mode of. 
operation is suitable for its discovery. 


The amount advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of 
payable mineral by means of the aid. 


‘The following statement shows a summary of the amounts allotted to: 
prospectors for the various minerals. The figures are for calendar years from 
1887 to 189 5,-and: thereafter for the years-ended 30th June :— 


Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 
Period. : 
Gold. ae a | Copper. Tin. Coal. ion s.| Total. 
£ £ £5 £ £ £ | £ 

1887-1889 | 26,332 886 138 34 338 283 28,0LE 
1880-1894 | 111,878 74254 1,367 1,261 3,752 3,283 | 128,795- 
1895-1900; -107,581 4,886 7,762 3,389 Se 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905 | -80,636 5,108 | 10,136 7,828 40 1,480 ; 1053178 
1806-1910) $8,822 7,986 | 20,765 3,146 310 871 71,900 
1911-1915} 50,209 7,557 $.939 5,870 bs 4,837 | 77,412 
1916-1920) 32,976 43325 ; 10,057 3,978 90 5,829 | &7,255° 
921 | 7,375 -889 1,330 901 863 1,286 12,644 
1922 | 9,052 1,537 1,250 1,663 850 659 35,011 
1923 7,013 1,727 410 1,559 ore 341 13,050: 
1924 14,523 1,959 316 2,161 es 1,044 17,003 
Total...) 483,397 | 44,114 | 62,470 | 31,790 6,243 | 23,884 | 651,898 


In each year some of the prospectors fail'to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and ithe.amounts allotted are not paid in full. The 


total arnount expended to: ‘the end of 1924 in encouraging PrOSPECUAE was 
£552,722. Bt. an 


The Commonwealth Gavcenindit has offered a reward ae £50, ,000 for the 
discovery of petroleum oil in Australia. \ The Government of New South 
Wales has offered a reward of £1,000 for the discovery of a new mineral field, 
and has promised a ‘bonus of £10, 060 for the pees of 100,000° gallons 
of petroleum in the State. oe ; 
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; Larourn AND MACHINERY. 

Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of,.men to be employed. The usuai labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine ou private lands 
ares follows :~-For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for, first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 320 acres, thereafter 
4tamen; for gold, 1 man to 5 acres during the first year, and thereafter 
Lman to 2 acres; for other minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first 
year, thereafter L man to 10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed 
labour is in the proportion of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions 
may be suspended in cases where low prices for the products or other adverse 
cireymstances affect the working of a mine. 

The extent to which the mining. industry has provided employment is 
indicated in the following statement of the approximate number.of men 
employed in the last five years :— 


| | 


” The number of coal and shale miners has increased in each year of the 
period. There was a marked decline in the number of gold, copper, and 
-and tin miners between 1920 and 1923. The decreases may not have been 
.80 great as indicated, because it is probable that the figures for the year 
1920 are overstated, the gross number of miners being included in some 
cases, instead of the average number employed. The figures for later years 
represent the sum of the average number employed at each mine in opera- 
tion. During 1924 there was a substantial increase in the number of persons 
employed in each class of mining as compared with the number in the 
previous year. 
~The number employed in each of the last four years, as stated above, 
includes “fossickers,” viz.: 450 in 1921, 560 in 1922, 358 in 1923, and 
“725 in 1924. Their output was small and it is probable. that they were not 
wholly engaged in mining. 
Che value of the machinery used in connection with mining in each of the 
asi two years is shown below :-— 


| Coal Other Mines. Total 
Year, | Rai ‘7s =) River = ress Soe of 
Mines, Gold. | Lead, Copper. | Tin, Other. | Total, employed. 
} and Zine. | 
1920 | 19,395 | 1712 | 1,541 | 583 | 1,822 | 2,220 | 7,878 | 27,273 
1921 20,978 | 952 | 2,035 | 68 | 1,169 865 5,089 26,062 
1922 | 21,704 715 | ,782 | 52 | 751 | 866 4,116 25,820 
1923 | 23,054 | 585 | 2,405 40; 702) 1,839} 5,071 | 28,125 
1924 | 23,212 | 713) 2,462 | 56 | 837 | 1,498 | 8,566} 28,778 


a 1923. 1924. 
Machinces) Coal | Metalli- ; Coal Metalli- 
and Aci Other | iy. and epee Other 
Sa: ferous see Total. iy ferous by Total. 
‘Sliale: Min pe Mines. | *° hale Mines Mines. | “08 
eee hag en 
1 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 £000. £000 | £000 | £000 
‘Winning, Weighing, Ven- i 
tilating, ete. ... ...|4,075 | 1,015 | 75 | 5,165 | 4,285 912 78 | 5,275 
Hauling to Wharf. or | 
Railway. Ary +++| 2,682 | 104 65 | 2,851 |. 2,753 104 13 | 2,870 
Other... Sa «| 448 | 259° 50 757 446 156 81 683 
BP —! ore ant) ey 
xy Total ied we) 7,205 1,378 |. 190 | 8,773: | 7,484 1,172 | 172-| 8,828 


Lah 
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The value of the machinery employed in mining operations during 1924 
represented 60 per cent. of the total value; 33 per cent. was used for transport- 
ing the minerals from the surface of the mine to a wharf or railway station: 
In some cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of 
connecting the mines with the State railway system or with wharves, 
particulars being shown on page 243 of this Year Book. Machinery is used 
extensively in the coal mines, where 2,300,800 tons, or 20 per cent. ofthe 
total output, were cut by machines during 1924. Of 322 machines in Uses, 
148 were operated by electricity, and 17: £ by compressed air. : 


Prices or METALS. 


The prices of the principal metals are regulated by the world’s shoduvticn 
in relation to the world’s demands, as the local demand is small. The quo- 
tations in the following table for silver, lead, copper, and tin are the avetage. 
spot prices on the London Exchange. 


Year. | Silver. Lead. Zine. Copper. Tin, 
er OZ. er ton. er ton. er ton. per ton. 
A d. ee s. d. " s. d. e sa. d, £os. dt 
1915 L1h7 2217 8 6613 8 7212 9 164 4 
1916 2 73 30.19 6 68 811/116 1 3 182 3 5. 
1917 |3 49; 30 0 0; 52 3 6) 125 2 5; 23713 1 
1918 3 11-6 30 2 8 52 311/)115 11 6 329 11 F 
1919 4 91 28 311 42 5 3/190919 4 257 9 8. 
1920 5 16 38 4 7 45 4 6| 9712 5 296 1 7 
1921 3 0-9 22 14 4 26 4 21 69 8 7 165 6 7 
1922 2 10°4 93 15 9 29 15 0 62 3 6 159 10 9 
1923 2 7:4 2616 4 32 18 6 65 18 1 202 «5 2} 
1924 2 99 33 13 11 33 12 0 63 4 2; 24817 8 


The prices of metals rose to an abnormal height during the war period, = 
then declined rapidly as the oversea demand decreased. 


Prices oF CoaL. 


Prices of coal depend to a greater extent upon local factors. The price 
varies considerably in the three districts in which coal is mined, the northern 
coal being the dearest and the western the cheapest. The following statement: 
shows the average value per ton at the pits’ mouths in the various districts. 
during the last ten years :— 7 


r 
a 


| 
District. ‘ 1915. | 1916. ; 1917. 1918. 1919, | 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, | 1924, 
| ee 
ps dis.dis. dls. dis. dja djs dis. djs. dis d. 
Northern 77/9 Lill 5jt1 S]1I3 6115 3117 7117 617 T17 8 
Soutnern 1611/7 2(10 0] 910 |11 10113 4116 6/16 3/16 116 2 
Western... 5 6|5 7/8 O}8 879 4]11 8 |1210) 12 8112 5a 2° 
All Districts .....7 3 | 8 210 8/1011 112 7 14 5116 10| 16-916 516 6 
| 


The large increases in the prices of coal since 1916 have been due mainly to 
decisions of tribunals appointed by the Commonwealth Government to 
regulate wages and prices in the industry. 

Mrveran Propuction. . 

The statistics relating to the production of the mining industry « as 
published. in this chapter are obtained from two sources: (1) the records of 
the Department of Mines, which, until the year 1921, were the only data 
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available; and (2) returns for the years 1921 to 1924 collected from 
‘owners by the Government Statistician under the autherity of the Census 
Act, 1901. The latter returns relate to the minerals actually mined 
during the year specified, whereas the records of the Department of Mines 
‘relate to the. minerals won during the year, and in many instances include 
the: value of metals won from minerals brought to grass in past years. 

‘Tt is extremely difficult to ascertain with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the value of the annual output of metalliferous mines—that is, the value 
at the mines and before treatment of the minerals actually raised in each 
year. This value cannot be determined with exactitude until the minerals 
have. been subjected to the final processes for the extraction ofthe metallic 
contents, and such operations extend over a long period, andin many cases 
are conducted in localities outside the Biate. 

The value of the production of metalliferous mines, 2s. stated: by the 
Department of Mines, includes in many instances the value added by reason 
of ore-dressing operations, and it was recognised that the use of the Depart- 
ments figures for years prior to 1921 involved duplication in regard to the 
mining a and manufacturing industries. An endeavour was made "to obviate 
this difficulty, when the mine owners were asked to supply special returns 
-to the Government Statistician, showing therein information relating to 
mining operations only, and excluding all particulars regarding the treatment 
of ores. It is found, however, that it is almost impossible to give separate 
details regarding the actual operations of mining, especially where the same 
company undertakes both mining and ore dressing; and it is under such 
conditions that the most importané branch of metalliferous mining in New 
South Wales—viz., silver, lead, and. zinc—is. usually conducted. In view 
of these difficulties the value of the produetion. of metalliferous mines can 
be calculated only approximately, and attention is specially directed to 
‘the fact that the values as stated in this Year Book are to be regarded as 
estimates. In respect of coal-mining, the mostimporiant item of mineral 
production, there is little difficulty in ascertaining the value of the output, 
as the mineral need not be treated before use. 


Mining Operations. 
The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding. the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during the years 1923 and 1924.:— 


1923, 2 OS +s 1924. 
Pee Coal al a u || 1 |lcoatana! Metani.! All 
‘oaland| Metalli- ; ; A oaland: Metalli- 
Shale. | ferous. ; Other. | atines. i’ Shale: .: ferous. Other. | Mines. 
l | ee iJ i ‘ 
7 ; f 1 j i 
Mines worked a3 : 35 146 253 77 476 149 255: vi 482: 
Ayerage time worked — days a2] 201 243 280 209 | 219 O74 271 2 
Persons employed — H i ! J : 
Working Proprietors = Pelle | foe a BBE 197. 42 294 
Prospectors. .. be sal eee | = nl | 74 1 75 
Other—Above ground oy a. 6,227 | 1,708 828 8,778 6,151 1,906: 871-| 8,993- 
, Below ground o «| 16,827 ; 2,459 €6 | 19,352 || 17,606 2,391 84:| 19,482 
: Total: ewe wes gf 28,054 |, 4167 i- 964} 28,125 || 28,912-) 45568! 998.) 28,778". 
, Tota {2 : 
£030 | £000 | £000 { £000 |]: £000 | £000°/ £000 | £000 
Salaries and wages paid 4 «»| 5,540 | 845 148 6,533 6,332, 1,023 157 7,512 
Value of land, buildings, etc. «ef 8,782 | 234 31 4,047 8,722 198 | 44) 3,964 
Machinery oo ..t 7,205 | 1,878 ]-- 190 8,773 7.484 1,171 173 8,828 
Tools replaced es ef 1175 Bae OT, 214° 184 24 6 214 
4° . Materials used” ., a3 SNS 827 20 1,155 892.4 305 26 | «1/223 
: Fuel consumed fe. | 290; 208 a | 502 39L | 257 12 660. 
Output oe eo hee} 8,851 | 1,862 206. | .10,418- 95386 | . 2;251 208°) 11,845: © 


"© Included with other persons employed. 
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The statement shows that in 1924 there was'a general improvement in all’ 
classes of mining, and the output increased by £1,426,000 as compared with 
that of the previous year: 


The figures regarding employment include fossickers. In 1923 the value 
of minerals won by 858 fossickers was £26,897; and in 1924 the number 
increased to 725, and their output to £39,191. 


The value of the tools replaced includes the value of tools used by the 
mine employees in mining and the value of materials used in constructing 
or repairing the plant or machinery of the mines. 


A statement showing the relation between the value of the output in each 
year and the various factors which comprise the value.is not made, as it 
is difficult to make the dissection in regard to metalliferous mining. 


Minerals Won—-Value and Quantity. 


Satisfactory statistics in regard.to the production of the various minerals 
cannot be obtained. The values of the ores.are estimated after assay, but 
many of the metals are associated in the same mineral matter, so that it is 
extremely difficult to make a reliable estimate of their quantity and value, 
especially in cases where the ores are exported before final treatment. 


The figures shown in the following tables are based on those published in 
the annual reports of the Department of Mines, and the particulars regarding 
the output of iron made from scrap, Portland cement, lime, and coke 
have been deducted from the values shown in the reports, as they are 
included in the production of the manufacturing industry. The figures 
include, in many cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines... 


The average annual value of the minerals won in each quinquennial period 
since 1856-is shown below. :-— 


Period. {yale of Production, Period. vaite of Eroduction, 
£ | £ 

1856-1860 | 1,213,824 1901-1905 5,873,176 
1861-1865 1,996,079 || 1906-1910 8,330,883 
1866-1870 1,400,291 |) 19il-teis | — 10,169,752 
1871-1875 2,153,646 | 1916-1920 | 10,823,478 
1876-1880 1,836,803 | «1921.12, 066,370 
1881-1885 2,476,308 | 1922 | 12,958,008 

1886-1890 | 3,728,080 | «= .1928., «(14,282,019 

"1891-1895 “5,240,666 || 1924 16,397,580 
1896-1900 5,168,273 | 


; The, value. of the minerals won during 1924 was 60 per cent. higher than 
the av erage of the period 1911-1915, but the increase was due to higher prices: 
rather‘ than to larger output, except in the case of coal, of which the quantity 
has-risen as-well.as.the price. 
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The estimated value of the minerals won from the commencement of 
mining operations to the end of the year 1924 is shown below :— 


Estimated Value of Minerals Won. 
in ke ' * | Yo tne 
ore acres tt | 021. 1922. | 1923. 1924 end of 
Metals—- £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

Gold “ae «| 57,991 4,865 217 | 107 80 | 79 | 63,340 

“Silver and lead ...|_ 53,824 | 34,210 1,327 | 2,574 2,957 4,310 | 99,202 

“ Copper Be «| 10,615 4,642 41 | 36 82 72) 15,488 

~ Zine sire w.{ 4,358 9,057 284 |. 1,158 1,411 1,297 | 17,565 
‘Tin ... ose ee 8,682 3,660 164 | 154. 181 259 | 13,101. 
fron (Pig) Su 422 2,869 639 249 708 519 5,405 

Non-Metals— 

Ooal fagle ---| 62,261 | 43,607 9,078 | 8,508 8,608 9,590 | 141,651 
Shale act -.-| 2,251 298 77 61 3 | 1 2,691 
Opal nae oe 1,238 269 13 15 3 10 1,540 
Limestone flux... 679 207 42 21 49 43 1,041 
Other vis | 1,234 1,282 184 | 75 |. 150 218 | 3,142 

Total aay -..| 203,555 | 104,957 | 12,066 | 12,958 | 14,232.) 16,398 364,166 


At the end of the year 1900 the value of the gold won exceeded that of any 
other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in gold mining and the 
development of the coal and silver-lead fields, coal advanced rapidly to the 
head of the list, and the value of the silver and lead. surpassed the output of 
gold. At the end of 1924 the value of the coal production represented 3Y 
per cent. of the total value, silver and lead 27 per cent., and gold 17 per 
‘cent, 

. The following statement shows the quantity of the various minerals won 
in: the years 1922-24 in comparison with the average annual output in the pre- 
war years 1909-13, also the total yield to the end of 1924 :—- 


Annual Output. 
Total Output 
Minerals. | to end of 
eas aat 1922. 1923, | 1924, 1924. 
| 
Gold... oh -.0z. fine} 177,928 25,222 18,833 | 18,685 | 14,911,457 
Silver ... Sec. wien ys 1,968,696 749,904 107,682 | 93,484 | 45,395,005 
Silver-lead ore, etc. ... tons 332,408 199,585 241,761 240,957 | 10,055,528 
Lead—Pig, etc. ...,, 18,950 8,113 fae I 326,621 
Zine-spelter and con- ; 
centrates. ... wee. Hey 477,218 363,681 426,049 353,650 5,653,306 
Copper on ancy 55 10,490 625 1,261 1,129 264,635 
Tin ingots and ore ... .. 2,167 1,144 - 896 1,041 128,645 
Tron—Pig (from local 
ores) ves sae) os 40,564 54,856 94,350 74,075 1,029,359 
Iron oxide... wu 43 2,960 1,381 2,716 4,863 54,751 
Lronstone flux Sede” gy 1,659 980 as kee 132,655 
Chrome iron ore Bake yy 135 529 1,192 773 37,206 
Wolfram veh oees 45% 175 wes 2 9 2,271 
Scheelite ies Bist ats 110 vee ost isd 1,690 
Platinum jay we. OZ, 459 80 586 ' 646 17,250 
Molybdenite ... ... tons 46 2 9 Il 821 
Antimony ... Se Sr 88 ase ene oes 19,032 
Manganese ore seb 55 at 2,398 ! 2,556 4,387 32,771 
Coa as) Le Sees aban s 45 8,836,994 |10,183,133 |10,478,513 |11,618,216 299,753,781 
Shale ... Sf as. yy 59,024 23,467 1,207 642 | 1,919,685 
Alunite ads os | %8 226 185 998 1,008 57,078 
Limestone flux BGS 355 44,820 56,231 | — 131,843 114,756 | 2,111,483 
Diamonds... +. .carats 4,533 1,000 175 284 201,958 


a acer ee 
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With the exceptions of coal, pig-iron, chrome, manganese, platinum, 
alunite, iron oxide, and limestone flux, the output in 1924 of the minerals 
enumerated was below the average yield in the years 1909-13. The decline 
was due in many cases to decreased demand for industrial metals, for, with 
high costs of production, the margin over expenses was too low for the 
profitable exploitation of the mineral deposits. 


Go.p. 


Though gold had been found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by EH. H. Hargraves, and the principal gold- 
fields were discovered. The deposits which have been mined include various 
types, ¢.y., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in stratified 
deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 


Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were exploited 
during the twenty years 1851-1870; then it became necessary to introduce 
expensive methods of mining, and the production declined. During the 
period of general depression which followed the financial crisis of 1893 greater 
attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the development 
of new processes the output of gold showed considerable improvement. 
During recent years, however, there has been a steady decline, and the yield 
in 1924 was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won to the 
end of 1924 .:—- 


Equivalent in 


Period. Quantity. sinlainy : | Value. 

: oz. crude. oz. fine. } £ 
1851-1860 3,280,963 | 2,714,531 11,680,588 
1861-1870 3,542,912 3,219,628 | 13,676,102 
1871-1880 2,253,259 2,019,116 | 8,576,655 
1881-1890 1,173,885 1,013,846 | 4,306,541 
1891-1900 2,867,337. 9,432,387 | 10,382,120 
1901-1910 2,669,670 2,252,851 | 9,569,492 
1911-1920 1,388,796 «=| 1,145,185 | 4, 864,440 

1921 * - 55,688: | - | °51,173 217,370 
i922 ° - 27,581 25,202 | 107,189 
1923 “20,758 18.833. 79,998 
T9274 90,884 18,685 “79,370 
Total ...| 17,246,228 14,911,457 | 63,339,810 


Towards the end of the nineteenth eentury a system of dredging was intro- 
duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1800 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924.0z. of fine gold, valued at £33,660. During the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593. 
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Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, the figures for the year 
1924 being 8,902 oz. fine, valued at £37,815. Dredges are employed also for 
the recovery of stream tin; particulars are shown: on page 504. 


Sitver, Leap, anp Zine. 

The production of lead and zinc in New South Wales is associated closely 

with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill’ silver-lead deposits being the 
main source of the output. : 

The Broken Hill field was discovered in 1883, and it has become one of 
the principal mining centres of the world.. Up to the end.of 1924 approxi- 
mately 33,500,000 tons of ore had. been. raised, and it has been estimated 
that the reserves amount to over 10,000,000 tons. The lode, varying in 
width from 10 feet to 400 feet, may be traced for several miles, Mining 
leases held. by companies and syndicates.extend along its entire length, 
but operations are confined to an extent of 34 miles in the centre. Under- 
neath an outcrop of manganiferous ironstone were found rich oxidised 
ores, consisting of carbonate of lead and kaolin with silver, and, below these 
ores, mixed sulphides of lead and zine with a high. silver content. As the 
depth increased the proportions. of silver, lead, and: zine became smaller, 
and the gangue was'found to consist of rhodonite which causes difficulty in 
- the extraction of the metals. 

For some years: operations were directed. towards the recovery: of. silver 
in the ores which. contained the meta! in payable quantities. The other 
metals were not. recovered because the current price for lead was compara- 
. tively low and a method had not been devised by which the lead and zine 
in-the complex sulphide ores could be separated: profitably. Consequently 
huge dumps of residue: and: low-grade: ores accumulated at the.mines until 
the development of new processes for the separation of the sulphides by 
means of flotation led to their treatment. 


Lead and zinc concentrates have been produced in large quantities at 
Broken Hill. The former contain lead amounting to 60 or 65 per cent., 
silver 20 to 25 oz..per ton, zine :7 to'8 per cent:, and’ sulphur 15. percent. 
The zinc concentrates. contain zinc, about 45 per cent., lead 6 per cent., 
silver 10 oz. per. ton; and sulphur: 30 per cent. The lead concentrates: are 
treated.at Port Pirie.in South. Australia. The greater part of: the: zinc 
concentrates is. exported to the United Kingdom: and other European 
countries or to Japan; eee quantities are being treated inAustralia 
at. Risdon, Tasmania... 

During 1924 the output of ore from the Broken’ Hill mines siueanted to 
1,050,674-tons, viz., 13,431 tons of’oxidised and 1,037,243 tons of- sulphide 
ore; the value of thé output, including:the yield: from the treatment of zine 
tailings;, was: £5,043,139.. 

Another silver; field. of importance; known: as: Vesadideiies. is situated. in 
the Burragorang Valley. The lodes.are smallj. varying in width from mere 
threads.to:'8 feet, but: they are exceptionally rich... The bulk of. the silver is 
associated: with galena, which contains up +o 160 oz..per ton. Second-grade- 
ores contain.from 40 to.80 oz. per ton... The Yerranderie field is handicapped. 
by the high cost’ of haulage along.a. steeply-graded road to the nearest railway, 
therefore only first-grade ore is despatched from the mines; the ak er stades: 
being stacked for concentration. or future. treatment. 


. Smaller'silver: fields are situated in ‘various. pants of.the State. 


Tis difficult to ‘assess the quantity and: value of the: various: metals won: 
from the silver-lead ores mined in New South Wales as the process: of: 
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extracting the metallic contents is conducted for the most part outside the 
boundaries of the State. The Department of Mines estimates the total value 
on the basis.of the metal produced within the State and the value of the 
ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted within the State, as declared by the several 
companies at the date of export from the State. The following table is a 
summary of the Departments records of the quantity and value of the silver 
and lead produced in New South Wales from local ores, and the quantity 
and value of silver-lead and zinc concentrates produced in the State and 
despatched elsewhere for treatment :—- 


| Silver-sulphide, Silver- 
j lead, Ore, etc. 
Period. silver Pre ets ch : Gaheonekee 
r : 
| trates, ete. | etal. 
Quantity. 
OZ. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

To 1885 1,730,297 7,073 191 ses ook 
1886-1890 2,481,253 165,756 | 94,002 648 307 
1891-1895 3,009,187 663,754 | 231,847 739 663 
1896-1900 2,352,092 1,771,983 | 86,005 13,293 137,931 
1901-1905 4,154,020 1,877,515 | 108,353 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 1,709,173 | 42,578 71,435 1,460,138* 
1911-1915 12,460,553 1,694,834 see 114,375 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 we: 80,115 553,628 

1921 1,963,379 53,507 see 20,353 79,694 
1922 749,904 199,585 use 8,113 363,681 
1923 107,682 241,761 Lie ors 426,049 
1924 93,484 240,957 aes aie 353,650 
Total ... 45,395,005 | 9,492,552 | 562,976 326,621 5,653,306 
Value. 
a tli 
£ L £ | £ 

To 1885 382,884 237,810 wee | ak 
1886-1890 464,081 6,478,515 8,298 3,366 
1891-1895 445,873 12,615,432 7413 | 7,677 
1896-1900 269,663 9,592,856 258,874 146,023 
1901-1905 445,051 8,910,586 255,366 440,402 
1906-1910 892,414 11,561,794 996,646 3,761,223 
1911-1915 | 1,302,510. 14,302,570 1,899,601 6,861,489 
1916-1920 1,426,886 12,920,076 2,358,625 2,195,599 

1921 325,163 539,339 462,862 283,455 
1922 112,077 2,267,319 194,712. 1,157,458 
1923 15,461 2,941,401 tite 1,411,652 
1924 1 12,612 4,297,748 siete 1,296,571 

Total ... 6,094,675 86,665,446 6,442,397 17,564,915 


* Includes 2,758 tons of spelter. 


The total value of the production, as shown above, amounted to £5,606,931 
in 1924, as‘compared with £4,368,514 in the preceding year. The value 
was highest.in 1918 when the market conditions were exceptionally favourable, 
but in the following year industrial troubles arose which caused a prolonged 
cessation of operations at Broken Hill, the mines being idle from May, 1919, 
until November, 1920, when there wasa partial resumption. In the mean- 
time prices had fallen considerably and for some time the operations ‘were 
eratly restricted. In the last three years there has been a marked improve- 

ment. 
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-As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the 
form of concentrates to oversea countries, therefore the tigures shown in the 
preceding table do not indicate fully the importance of the mines of New 
South Wales in respect of the production of the various metals. The Depart- 
ment of Mines has collected records from the: various mining and smelting 
companies and ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the actual value 
accruing to the Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines of this State. 
Thus pasticular have been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the 
silver, lead, and zine extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross 
metallic contents of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on 
the basis of average assays as follows. In the case of the lead and zine 
contents, the quantities have been estimated only when payment was allowed 
for them. 


1 
Metal obtained within Commonwealth ut Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales. Concentrates exported oversea. Value of 
DOL Scot eB Oeilan rod ed te Produc- 
Year. | ari ‘ tion from 
: | be : & | Contents by average assay, " a jeuen lee 
7 ., jAggregate) -a _| Assesse' res 0} 
Silver. 7 Lead.) Zine. /"“vame, 5 | | ' | Value. |New South 
| 5 | Silver. | Lead. Zine, } Wales. 
i A 
: oz. fine, | tons, tons.. | £ tons. | oz, fine. i tons. tons, L £ 
1920 196,111 1,749 i 10,565 515,728 | 46,425 479,221 8,025 } 21,742 274,061 789,789 
1921 : 3, 624, 413 | 47,426 1,425 | 1,723,864 | 47,127 617,477 6, 39 | 19,272 | 261,238] 1,985,102 
1922 | 6,648,825 | 97,867 | 23,724 | 4,113,427 | 287,074 | 3,264,102} 19,328 | 132,186 1,272,074 | 5,385,501 
1923 | 7,238,236 |.124,570! 41,153 | 5,707,739 | 356,139 ) 4.834,718] 40,906 | 149,319 | 1,813,287 | 7,521,026 
1924 | 6,292,978 120, 380 | 48,579 6 472,812 | 261,404 | 2,963,693) 21,513 114, 874 1,292,220 | 7,765,032 


COPPER. 
The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
The deposits of conmercial value are situated for the most part in the central 
portion of the State, the most important fields being in the Cobar and Can- 


belego districts. 
places by the high cost of transport to market, and, as 
operations have been intermittent. 


considerably, 


Copper mining has been handicapped severely in many 


the price fluctuates 
Large quantities. of 


low-grade ores are available, and when the market is favourable oey may 
be treated profitably. 

“The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales since 1858, 
as estimated by the Department of Mines, is shown below :— 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. Ore. 
Period. Total Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
t: 

tons. £ tons. £ £ . 
1858-1879 14,877 1,015,206 2,102 | 52,464 1,067,670 
1880-1884 23,715 1,553,651 19 675 ° 1,554,326 
1885-1889 15,160 771,867 537 6,937 778,804 
1890-1894 10,195 434,537 1,738 : 20,228 454,765 
1895-1899 25,408 1,280,841 852 5,253 1,286,094 
1900-1904 32,173 1,907,540 8,791. .,| , 106,500 2,014,040 
1905-1909 41,425 2,940,886 3,057 ° | ~~ 31,367 2,972,253 
1910-1914 42,277 2,443,385 9,815 “786,369 2,529,554 
1915-1919 22,626 2,403,884 5,064 66,710 2,470,504 
1920 1,290 127,978 a aes 127,978 
1921 499 41,267 id fe 41,267 
1922 575 35,583 50 650 36,233 

1923 1,182 81,203 79 1,172 82,375 _ 
1924. 1,129 71,658 . sa 71,658 
Total ...| 232,531 15,109,486 32,104 378,125 - 15,487,611 
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The marked decrease in the output of copper during the years 1920 and 
1921 was not due to a decline in the productive capacity of the mines, but 
to a fall in price, which precluded profitable working under existing costs. 
The price has since increased somewhat, but the more important mines 
remain closed. A large proportion of the output in the last two years was 
obtained by the extraction of the copper contents of Broken ‘Hill 
silver-lead ores, which: yielded 624 tons, valued at £39,606 in 1924. 


TIN. 


Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce: The ledes discovered 


in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small scale. The maxi- . 


mum depth attained is about 360 feet. 


Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities are known to exist are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the chief 
centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits of 
stream tin are exploited by means of dredging in the northern rivers. 


Tin has contributed ina very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, copper, and zinc. 


The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows .:— 


Ingots, | Ore. ett 
riod. ro ~ ~ ae re 
ig Quantity. Value, | Quantity. Value. Value. 
tous. | £ tons. £ £ 
1872-1879 18,364 },386,764 12,995 628643 2,015,407 
1880-1884 | 22,842 2,056,778 | 2,700 137,755 2,194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1,330,326 | 3,635 85,048 1,415,374 
1890-1894 7,196 628,096 1,040 49,296 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 336,015 | 197 6,488 342,503 
1900-1904 =|, 4,220 - 536,084 1,222 $1,262 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 851,956 | 3,712 339,679 1,191,635 
1910-1914 4,258 ~ |  °785,900 | 6,952 775,841 , 1,561,741 
1915-1919 5,203 1,188,995 5,798 723,477 | 1,912,472 
1920 * * 2,486 413,794 413,794 
1921 * bs 3,595 163,451 163,451 
1922 734 : 114,076 410 | 40,622 154,698 
1923 ~ 896 180,789 oe nee ; 180,789 
1924 1,041 259,485 oe soe . 259,485 
Total ... |. : 7,903 | 9,655,263 f 40,742 3,445,456 | 13,100,720 


' * Included under the heading, ‘‘ Ore.” 


“The output of ar in 1920 and 1921 includes ore from which were extracted 
887 tons of metathie-tin, valued at £257,514, and 816 tons, valued at £133,521, 
_ respectively, 011.40 ie 


In 1924, one bucket dredge and 41 pump dredges were cmployed in recover- - 
ing tin in the northern districts. The quantity of tin obtained was 850 tons, 
valued at £142,472, as compared with 522 tons, valued at £72,552 in the 
previous year. The total.yield ‘by dredging since 1901 has been 24,815 
tons, valued at -£3,045,054.» > ae ee Gee 8 . 
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fRoN AND RON ORES. 

Iron ore.of good-quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a ‘large quantity has been produced ; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,060,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been. estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000;600 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, “and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more.costly methods of mining. 


Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, the 
production of pig-iron from local ores had been. attempted without permanent 
success. Foilowing a reorganisation and remodelling of the Eskbank :Iron- 
works, Lithgow, the production of iron ore has been on a more extensive 
scale since 1907, although only the Cadia, Carcoar, and smaller. deposits 
have been mined. 


The production of pig-iron from local ores since 1907, and the materials 


used therein, are shown in the following table. The output prior to that 
year was principally from scrap iron :—- 


Minerals Used. Pig-iron. 
Year. eee - 
tron Ore. Coke. Limestone. Production. | Value, 
tons. tons. tons. ; tons. £ 

1907-11 263,477 191,589 113,360 152,627 567,048 - 
1912-16 486,929 385,014 172,532 283,264 1,035,302 
1917-21 671,153 578,938 282,984 370,187 2,327,908 

1922 110,972 | 75,876 | 30,397 54,856 248,909 

1923 173,507 142,719 | 86,985 _ 94,359 707,625 

1924 139,590 |. 100,952 58,672 74,075 518,525 


‘Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are :given in the 
section of this book relating to the manufacturing industries. 


Tronstone Flux. 

Tron ore is used.as flux in smelting and iron works; and the estimated 
quantity of ironstone flux raised during the years 1899 to 1922 was 132,655 
tons, and the value £108,791. The quantity produced during 1922 was 980 
tons, and the value £1,274. There has been no production-since that -year, 
because smelting operations have been suspended at Cockle Creek, where 
the bulk of the output had been used. 


fron. Oxide. 
Tron oxide is obtained in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, and Goulburn 
districts for use in .purifying gas or as a pigment. The output-during 1924 ~ 


was 4,863 tons, valued at £5,361, and the total output to the end. of. 1924 
was 54 ,751 tons, molase at £67, 643, 


‘OTHER MeErats. 


_ Platinum. —-Platinum occurs in several districts of New South Wales, but 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced to 
the end of 1924 amounted to 17,250 oz., valued at £91,655, of. which 646.02,, 
valued.at £12,422 were obtained during 1924. 
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Chromite-—-Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially impor- 
tant ore of chromium. It is found usually in association with serpentine. 
The principal deposits are in the Gundagai and Tumut districts, and there 
are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The quantity 
produced to the end of 1924 was 37,206 tons, valued at £117,086; the yield 
recorded in 1924 was 773 tons, valued at £2,082. 


Tungsten ores.--These ores occur in many localities in New South Wales 
generally in association with tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. 
The output of scheelite since 1903 amounted to 1,690 tons, valued at £192,375, 
and of wolfram to 2,271 tons, valued at £267,284. There has been no pro- 
duction of scheelite since 1920. 


- Antimony-—This mineral may be obtained in a number of districts, the 
principal field being at Hillgrove. Owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal mining is spasmodic. The total output of antimony to the end of 
the year 1921 was 19,032 tons, valued at £344,588, and no ore was raised 
in later years. 


Manganese.—-Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 
generally in localities which lack facilities for transport. During the year 
1924 the quantity obtained was 4,387 tons, valued at £13,281. 


Bismuth —-Bismuth has been cbtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South Coast division. In other districts 
bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quantity 
of bismuth produced in 1924 was 15 tons, valued at £3,135, the quantity 
produced to the end of 1924 being 794 tons of ore, valued at £229,554. 


Molybdenum.—-The production of molybdenite, the principal ore of molyb- 
denum, in New South Wales during 1924 amounted to 104 tons, valued at 
£2,475. Since 1902 there have been produced 821 tons, valued at £210,111. 


Mercury.—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in 
numerous localities, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be wrought profitably. No production of quick- 
silver has been recorded since 1916. 


Coat. 


‘The coal-fields of New South Wales are the most important in Australia, 
both as regards extent and the quantity and quality of coal produced. 


The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the north 
to Ulladulla on the south, with a seaboard of nearly 200 miles, which enhances 
the value of the deposits by facilitating shipment and the development of 
oversea, trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to the west and 
north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line extends northward 
beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direction to Port 
Stephens. The widest part of the area is between Dubbo and Newcastle— 
150 miles, and the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where 
the uppermost seam is: nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 


From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Iawarra district to 
the south, and at Lithgow, inthe Blue Mountain region, to the west- 


The Upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. inthe northern field they are known to contain twelve seams, six 
being worked; in the southern, seven distinct seams are known, and three 
have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western field, only 
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three are of commercial value. After many unsuccessful boring operations, 
the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located under Sydney 
Harbour in 1891, and it was worked for some years to a depth of nearly 
3,000 feet. Then the mine was closed and it remained idle for nearly nine 
years until work was commenced again in September, 1923. 

The coal obtained at Newcastle is suitable for gas making and for household 
use. The coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially steam coal. The 
southern coal produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting purposes 
by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in a 
blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. The coal obtained at 
the Sydney Harbour Colliery is a good steam coal; and it can be loaded into 
oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 

An isolated basin of upper coal measures was discovered recently at 
Coorabin in the Riverina district, 400 miles from Sydney. 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain deposits 
of shale suitable for the manufacture of kerosene oil and for the production of 
gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensive, occur in the 
upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 

The middle coal measures outcrop near Kast Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western. field. Their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
proved definitely. . 

The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular rea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen. They occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, hard, and 
economical as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively 
between West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important coal-mining 
district in Australia, and at Muswellbrook. 

In 1924 mining operations were conducted in 146 coal-mines and in 3 
shale-mines. 

The employment of boys under 14 years of age or of women and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths. In 1924 the number of boys under 16 years of age employed 
in coal and shale mines was 685, of whom 445 worked below ground, and 
240 on the surface. 

State Coal-mine. 


The State Coal-mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal-mines and to open and work coal-mines 
upon Crown land or upon private land containing coal reserved to the Crown 
or acquired for the purpose of a State coal-mine. The coal obtained from a 
State mine is to be used only by the State Departments or undertakings. 

A. State coal-mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated et’ 240,000,000, tons. The mine, which was closed in July, 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921, and work is in progress for the development of the mine. The output 
from the mine in 1923-24 was 253,975 tons as compared with 185,749 tons 
in the previous year. 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales to the close of 1924, the total production being 299,753,781 tons, 
valued at £141,651,394 :— 


| 
. . vi 
Period. | Coat Raised. | ge niktllaen, | AYoraREratee 
tons. £ s. d. 
Prior to 1890 46,803,983 22,787,156 9 9 
1890-4 | 17,830,177 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 |. 21,834,976 6,048,281 5 8 
1900-4 29,792,589 10,369,050 7 0 
1905-9 39,083,328 13,234,796 6 9 
1910-4 47,555,714 17,344,973 7 4 
1915-9 43,563,766 21,548,442 911 
1920 10,715,999 7,723,355 14 5 
1921 10,793,387 9,078,388 16 10 
1922 10,183,133 8,507,946 16 9 
1923 10,478,513 8,607,892 ; 16 5 
1924 11,618,216 9,589, 547 16 6 
Total ...| 299,753,781 | 141,651,394 9 5 


The bulk of production is obtained from the northern coal-tields. The 
output of each district during 1924 was :—-Northern, 8,077,689 tons, valued 
at £7,123,611; Southern, 1,973,855 tons, £1,594,456; Western, 1,566,672 
tons, £871,480. 


A statement regarding the average value at the pit’s mouth of the coal 
_Taised in each district is shown on page 495. 


The following statement shows the quantity of New South Wales coal 
consumed in Australia, including bunker coal taken by interstate vessels, 
and the oversea exports, annually, since 1917 :—- 


Total 
vear, [Domestic [Sent toctner| gantity | Exported | ota 
* |Consumption States consumed in Countries Production, 
"| Australia, : ‘ : 
tons. tons. cons. tons. tons, 


1917 | 5,029,070 | 2,295,228 | 7,254,298 } 1,038,569| 8,299,867 
1918 | 5,641,500 | 2,697,033 | 8,338,533 724,643 9,063,176 
1919 | 5,128,586 | 1,891,317 | 7,019,853 | 1,611,701 | - 8,631,554 
1920 | 5,729,208 | 2,270,556 | 7,999,764 | 2,716,235 | 10,715,999 
1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 | 10,793,387 
1922 | 4,943,736 | 2,841,253 | 7,784,989 | 2,398,144 | 10,183,133 
1923. | 5,578,386 | 2,518,579 | 8,696,964 | 2,381,549 | 10,478,513 
1924 | 6,204,272 | 3,096,881 | 9,301,153 | 2,317,063 | 11,618,216 


Per cent. of Tctal. 


1917 60°7 26:8 87:5 12°5 100 
1918 62:2 29°8 92-0 8-0 100 
1919 594 | 21°9 81°3 18°7 100 
1920 53°5 21:2 74°7 253 100 
* 1921 48'8 25°5 74:3 25-7 100 
1922 48°5 279 764 | 236 100 
1923 53-2 24:1 173 | 92-7 100 
1924 53°4 26-7 8071 | 19:9 100 


The domestic consumption of coal decreased during 1921 and 1922 as a 
result of restricted operations in many important manufacturing industries, 
e.g., iron and steel works. On the other hand the export trade was brisk 
as the result of industrial strife in Great Britain and in the United States 
in successive years. 
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In 1923 and 1924 domestic consumption increased absolutely and relatively. 
In the interstate trade a decline in 1923 was followed by an increase. The 
quantity sent abroad has decreased slowly during the last three years. 


Full particulars-are not available to show the purposes for which the coal 
consumed locally was used. The information which is available indicates 
_ that 486,570 tons of coal were used as fuel in mines during 1924, and during 
the twelve months ended June, 1924, the quantity used for locomotive pur- 
poses in respect of railways and cram aye was 1,150,256 tons, in gasworks 
597,320 tons, in cokemaking 876,581 tons, in electri light and power works 
702.196 tons, and as fuel in other factories 1,236,348 tons. 


O1n SHALE. 
Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, known 
locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New South 
Wales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and Wolgan valleys. 


’ The production of oi] shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1924, is shown in the following table :—- 


; Total |Average Price Total | Average Price 
Period, Quantity. | Value at per ton Period. Quantity. | Value at | per ton 
Mines. at Mines. Mines. at Mines. 
tons. £ £s. d. tons. £ £8. d. 
1865-84 | 370,217 | 828,195 249 1915-19 | 122,408 | 144,871 13 8 
1885-89 | 186,465 | 406,255 ; 2 3 7 1920 =| 21,004 46,082 2 310 
1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 116 6 |} 1921 32,489 77,380 27 8 
1895-99 | 191,763 | 222,690 1 3 3 1922 23,467 60,641 211 8 
1900-04 | 213,163 | 177,246 016 8 1923 1,207 2,831 2 611 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 012 4 1924 642 962 110 0 
1910-14 | 296,449 | 140,757 0 9 6 = | | 
Total .../1,919,685:2,690,710; 1 8 0 


The reduction in the output since 1922 is due to the closure of the mines 
at Newnes in the Wolgan Valley. 


In the years 1910-1913 the Commonwealth Government paid a bounty 
on kerosene and paraffin wax made from Australian shale, and since 1917 
has provided a bounty on crude shale oil, but no bounty has been paid in 
New South Wales since 1922, as no oil has been produced. 


DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds and other gem-stones are distributed widely in New South Wales, 
but an extensive field has not been discovered. ‘Lhe finest of the New South 
Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the South African, and are 
equal to the best Brazilian gems. 


' The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts. In recent years the whole output has been from the latter district :— 


A 


Period. Carats, Value. Period. Carats. | Value. 


£ £ 
1867-1885 | 2,856 2,952 11911-1915 16,003 | 13,353 


1886-1890 | 8,120 6,390 |.1916-1920 | 11,973 | 12,573 
1891-1895 | 19,743 | 18,245 | 1921 1,563 1,915 
1896-1900 | 69,384 | 27,948 1922 1,000 1,300 
1901-1905 | 54,206 | 46,434 |, 1923 175 | 230 
1906-1910 | 16,651 | 12,374 1924 284 498 
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OPAL. 


Precious opal occurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Clitls 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire, and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at Tintenbar 
in the North Coast division resenible the Mexican gems. 

The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1924 :—- 


Period. Value. Period. Value. 
£ } 1916-1920 106 547 
1890 15,600 > 
192) 13,020 
1891-1895 25,999 
1922 15,150 
1896-1900 415,000 
1923 3,040 
1901-1905 476,000 Lo soe0b 
1906-1910 305,300 , 
1911-1915 154,738 aie cll aeamand 


During 1923 the output was small. The market demand for opal was 
limited and mining operations were hampered by the temporary. exhaustion 
of the water supply at Lightning Ridge. In the following year production 
increased and the output was purchased for disposal by the miners’ 
representative at the Wembley Exhibition in London. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is ¢com- 
‘posed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. Four varieties 
of alunite are recognised at the mines, but operations are confined mainly to 
the light-pink ore, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. 

In 1924 the production, of alunite was 1,008 tons, valued at £4,032, and 
the quantity exported since 1890 was B7 078 tons, valued at £204,351. 
The whole of the output is exported to England. 


OTHER MINERALS. 


Marble.— Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. The marble 
obtained during 1924 was valued at £1,410. 

Limestone —The quantity of limestone raised for flux in 1924 was 114,756 
tons, valued at £43,034, 

Fireclays.— Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, etc., may be 
obtained in the State. 

- Magnesite—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of com- 
mercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1924 was 12,496 tons, valued at £12,772. 

Diatomaceous earth occurs in several localities; the principal deposits are 
situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and W yrallah. 

Other Mineral Deposits—-Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica bricks 
is obtainable in large quantities. 
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QUARRIES. 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan District provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone is 
finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is obtainable. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. Granite occurs at many 
places in the State, and it has been obtained generally in places near the 
coast, whence it.could be transported cheaply. — 

Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 


The quantity and value of building stone, ballast, etc., quarried during 
the year ended 30th June, 1924, are shown below :— 


Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone 
raised. raised. raised. raised. 
Building Stone— tons, £ Macadam, Ballast, etc.—| tons. £ 
Sendione oe ' ...| 54,245 | 68,214 (continued). 
enite (Trachyte) ...} 2,398 | 3,886 95 
Le | ae] am | Heats cum tg Se 
arble Spawls ots 800 400 Quartzi ae > *. 
zite ese | 85,292 | 17,795 
Silica... ee | 14,582 | 10,052 
Macadam, Ballast, etc.— r Hl : , 
Sandstone... __...| 155,905 | 36,820 || drachyte =... 9,897) 1,838 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc..| 1,035,196 | 272,331 ORs ees og ve ; aa 
Limestone wee vee 455,445 | 125,505 || Limestone, crude, for 
Gravel .., ae ..| 164,032 | 42,150 burning wie ...| 85,707 | 22,970 
Sand... ive ...| 86,287 | 19,618 || Magnesite ae 1 12,860 | 13,150 


InspecTION oF MINEs. 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the miners: from 
accident and disease is conducted by salaried officers of the Department 
of Mines in terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal 
and shale mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal-mine must be 
under the control and direction of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the. supervision of shot-firers. 

The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal-mines in regard to 
such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc., and it is provided 
that an inexperienced person may not be employed in getting coal or shale 
unless in company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established 
in each mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in July, 1925, to inquire into 
conditions operating in the coal-mines of New South Wales, with special 
reference to ventilation, the presence of gas, and the use of safety lamps. 

In the mines, to.which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified manager, 
exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more than ten 
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persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in charge 
of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, and 
the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain mines. 

Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 

Particulars regarding the persons killed or seriously injured in mining. 
accidents during the last five years are shown below :—- 


1 


Accidents. Per 1,000 Employed. 


y Coal and Shale Other | Coal and Shale | Other 
are Miners. Miners. Miners. | Miners, 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | lea. | Input Killed. | Injured. 
1920 20 113 4 | 12 100 | 5-66 +44 1:30 
1921 19 113 4 22 “89 531 7 2-61 
1922 12 86 5 25 55 | 3:97 54 2-70 
p23 31 101 6 | 48 1:35 | 4:39 62 | 4:94 
\p24 27 80 10 | 53 1:17 3-47 98 5-22 


The accident rates are not based. on the number of employees as. shown 
on page 494. They relate to the total number of persons who are subject 
to the provisions of the Mining Acts, and include persons engaged in connection 
with treatment plant at the mines. 

In the chapter relating to Employment, particulars are given regarding 
industrial, diseas:s. in mines and. the compensation provided in cases of 
accident and illness. 


wealth Government. 


money came into general use. 
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‘Te -eurrency of New South Wales is under the supervision of the Common- 
Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-24, and the Bank Notes 
Tax. Act:passed ‘in 1920. 

: During the war period restrictions were placed upon the use of -gold. 
‘rhe banks and the Mint ceased to issue gold coins to the public, and paper 


The removal of restrictions on the export 


of. gold:re-established the gold standard in April, 1995. It is not intended, 
however, to replace ‘the notes which are used for internal currency. 

An estimate of ‘the face value of the currency of New South Wales at 
five-year intervals between 1901 and 1921 was published in the 1921 issue 
of this Year Book in the chapter relating to Valuation of Wealth, details 
being given regarding the sources of data and the method used in formu- 


y 
I 


1921, 


“Currency. | > 1901. | ‘1908. ‘i911, wie, | 
| £000 £000 | £000 £000 | £000 
Gold | 8007 | 9,795 | 14,496 | 11,006 | 8,637 
Silver 4799 | 881 | 1,302! 1,513 |. .2;350 
Bronze Wes” av 44 53 81 ‘99 131 
Total Metallic ... 8,78) 10,679 15,879 | 12,6i8 10,918 
Bank. Notes 3,500 1,462 401 83 | 70 
Australian Notes +l ch | et | 3,866 18.991 | 21.668 
Total Paper | 600 | 462 | 4267 19.076 | 21,738 
- Potal Currency... | 10,280 | Weta “| 720.146" | - 3156941 32,656 


The amount ‘of metallic 


between 1911 and 1921. 


currency rose considerably between 1904 -and 
4914, -and ‘throughout ‘the following decade the -silver :and ‘bronze-coinage 
continued :to expand, while in the latter half the gold-currency was :with- 
drawn gradually from active circulation owing to war conditions. Bank 
notes were replaced by Australian notes after the enactment of Federal 
legislation in 1910, and the amount of paper currency increased fivefold 


The distribution ‘of the curreney between the banks and -the public is 
shown ‘below. The amount of ‘bank notes-current and-of the Australian 
notes held. by banks were estimated from the statutory returns. of the banks, 
and the value of Australian notes in the hands of the public was assumed 
‘to:have been 40:per:cent. of the-amount so held in the: Commonwealth. 


‘Bele by— oo. | 1906. | ORL. ro16, | ‘1921. 
7 Ro Ca 
*Banks— | £000 | £000 | £000 £000 £000 
Gola 4 6,040 73724 | :12,202 11,006 8637 
Silver ... “| “345 407 | 450 497 599 
Bronze... eet 10 12° | 5 7 26 
Australian. Notes as. oI + | 2,124 | 13,661 12,098 _ 
Total 6395 | S43 | 14.791 | 25,181 | 21,360 
Public— fe | | 
‘Gold .|-3,967 aim | 204 | ow | 
Silver ... .| B84 | 424 | 852 | 1,016 | 1,551 
Bronze... “ a 41 66 82 105 
Rank-notes .. 1,£00 1,462 401 85 70 
‘Australian Notes tes we | 1942 5,830 | 9.570 
Total _ 8.885 3,Mas | (6,855 6.513 | 11,296 
Total Currency ... 12,141 | 20,146 6) aineya 1 32.656 
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The amount of metallic currency rose considerably between 1901 and 
1911, and expanded by 70 per cent. during the succeeding five years; then 
showed a tendency to decline. After 1911 the increase was in the amount 
of Australian notes, and the quantity of gold decreased considerably. 
Shortly after the commencement of the war an arrangement was made by 
which the banks placed gold at the disposal of the Government and accepted 
in exchange Australian notes redeemable at the end of the war. The banks 
do not now require to hold gold against the issue of paper currency, the 
gold which is a reserve against the Australian notes having been held by the 


Treasury until December, 1920, and subsequently by the Board controlling 
the note issue. 


The money in the hands of the public increased slowly between 1901 and 
1916, then expanded rapidly during the succeeding quinquennium as prices 
and wages rose to an abnormal level. The increase in relation to the 
population is shown in the following table:— 


Money in active circulation per head of Population. 
Currency. a ——— (so ra 
1901. 1908, | i, | 198, 1921. 

: £s.d) £8. d.| £8. da.| £8. da) £8,4 
Gold 3 ¢ $s evel de SLE Veh 27. 17 6 ae see 
Silver eee ves see .| 0 5 7) 0 5 8; 010 4 010 9 014 $ 
Bronze .| 0 0 6) 00 7; 0 G6 9} 0 010} 0 1 0 

| —— ——— 

Total Metallic ... | 114 8! 11310 118 7| O11 7 015 9 
Paper ; 1 1 9) 019 6 15 9} 217 8 4 ll & 
Total Currency... .... 216 5/ 213 41 3 4 4/ 3 810! 5 7 2 


The average amount of money in actual circulation per head of population 
in 1921 was twice the amount in 1906, and was 56 per cent. higher than in 
1916. 


Cor ace. 


- 
u 


British or Australian gold coins are legal tender in New South Wales 


for the payment of any amount, silver coins up to forty shillings, and bronze 
up to one shilling. 


A branch of the Royal Mint, London, was opened in Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for minting gold. Other branches were opened subsequently in Mel- 
bourne (Victoria) and in Perth (Western Australia). The Commonwealth 
Coinage Act, 1909, empowers the Federal Treasurer to make and issue 
silver and bronze coins of specified denominations.. A nickel coinage also 
was authorised, but it has not been issued. 


For gold coins the standard fineness is 1} fine gold, 3; alloy, or millesimal 
fineness 916-6; for silver coins, 2% fine silver, 2, alloy, or millesimal fineness 
925; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zine. Thus, stan- 
dard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats, and the gold contained 
in deposits sent to the Sydney Mint for melting, assaying, and coining is 


accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 104d., or 83-8937 sovereigns per oz. 


The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into eleven sixpences is 
5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., and 
into half pence 8s. 4d. 
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The denominations of Australian coins are similar to those of the Im- 
perial coinage, the principal variations being the elimination of the half- 
erown. Until 1919 gold coins only were struck at the Sydney Mint, the 
silver and bronze coins issued being minted elsewhere. As the gold pro- 
duction decreased and gold coins were withdrawn from circulation, arrange- . 
ments were made for minting other coins, viz., bronze in May, 1919, and 
silver in January, 1921. 


Coin and bullion are distributed from the Sydney Mint upon the order 
of the Federal Treasurer. The issues during the year 1924 included sove- 
reigns to the value of £394,000, silver coins to the value of £87,050, and 
bronze £5,830. Gold bullion is issued in the form of bars of fine gold for 
banks, also small quantities of pure gold for industrial use, the quantity 
in 1924 being 5,111 0z., valued at £19,901. 


The value of gold coin and bullion issued by the Sydney Mint from the 
date of its establishment in 1855 to the end of 1924 was £149,760,322, viz., 
coin £142,5538,500, and bullion £7,206,822. The value of Atustralian token 
coinage issued from 1910 to 1924 was £1,935,829, including silver £1,798,900, 
and bronze £136,929. Worn gold coins are received for re-coinage, the 
nominal value of those withdrawn from circulation to the end of 1924 being 
£1,090,997. British silver coins, worn and re-issuable, are withdrawn 
through the agency of the Mint, the aggregate value of the withdrawals to 
the end of 1924 being £1,159,172. No Australian coins have yet been with- 
drawn from circulation. 


The coinage value of an ounce of silver being 5s. 6d., a substantial profit 
js usually made on the coinage, after the minting and other expenses have 
been deducted. Under normal conditions, the price of silver is determined 
by transactions in the London market, and the average of the prices ruling 
there in each year since 1915 is shown below :— 


ss i i a e Iver 
Year, er pesniintn os: Year. Gece OZ. 
8. d. ' s. d. 
1915 1 47 | 1920 5 16 
1916 2 73 1921 3 #09 
1917 3 4-9 1922 2 10-4 
1918 3 116 1923 2 79 
1919 4 91 | 1924 2 99 


t 
| 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government. It was decontrolled in May, 1919, and in the latter 
part of the year it commenced to rise rapidly until it exceeded the coinage 
value. The maximum was realised in February, 1920, when the average 
price for the month was 7s. 6d. per oz. Thereafter it declined rapidly, and 
in June of the same year the price was 3s. 4d. per oz. The annual average 
fell steadily between 1921 and 1923, and in the following year a rise of ae 
per oz. was recorded. 


Though the Sydney Mint is a branch of the Imperial institution and the 
coinage is under the control of the Commonwealth, the cost of maintenance 
is Lorne by the State Government and the receipts are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue of New South Wales, in accordance with arrange- 
ments subsisting at the inauguration of the Commonwealth. A statutory 
endowment of £15,000 is set apart annually, and additional appropriations 
are made when necessary. The profit in respect of the issue of Australian 
silver and bronze coinage accrues to the Federal Government. At a con- 
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ference held in December, 1923, between representatives of the Common- 
wealth and State Treasuries, an arrangement: was made by which the Sydney 
Mint is to coin 42: per cent. and the Melbourne Mint 58 per cent. of the 
Australian: coins. 


The receipts of the Sydney Mint consist of charges for coining, fees for 
assaying, etc., and profits on the sale of silver. The Mint retains the silver 
contained in the deposits treated, but payment.is made for the quantity in 
excess of a certain proportion, which varies from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
in accordance with the gross weight. The rate of payment is determined by 
the Deputy Master. The price since 1st January,.1923, has been 2s. per oz. 


The disbursements by the State Government in respect. of the Sydney. 
Mint during 1923 amounted to £19,445, and the receipts to £6,391, the net: 
loss being £13,054. The corresponding figures for 1924 were expenditure 
£18,467, receipts £11,185, and net loss £7,282. The expenditure by the State 
Government in connection with the Mint has exceeded the receipts paid into 
Consolidated Revente in each year since 1907, except in 1918, when the 
Mint charges yielded a larger amount than usual as the result of the treat- 
ment of large consignments of gold from oversea. The net loss to the 
State from the date of opening—l4th May, 1855—to the end: of 1924 was 
87,781. 


Paper Currency. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New. South: Wales-was 
vested:in private banking institutions which had:aequired the right by: Royal. 
charter or by special Act of Parliament,.the bank. notes being subject: to a 
tax of 2 per cent. per annum imposed: by the State. In 1910 the- Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of forcing 
them out of circulation: Consequently the. value-of the bank notes current 
dropped from £2,213,128 in December quarter, 1910, to £400,784 in the 
following year. In June quarter, 1924, the amount was £66,580. 


Australian Notes: 


The Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised 
the Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 10s., 
£1, £5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and to be payable on-demand at the seat of Federal'Government.. 
Five-shilling notes were authorised, but: have not been issued: The gold 
reserve in respect of the notes was fixed at.an amount’ not less than one- 
fourth of the notes issued’ up to £7,000,000; and £ for £ in excess of. that. 
amount, but in the following year the Act: was:amended and the reserve was 
fixed! at: one-fourth: of the issue. 


In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue-*was ‘transferred’ 
to the Commonwealth. Bank, in which.a. Note Issue: department: was estab- 
lished. Since the:transfer the notes have been-issued by. the Commonwealth 
Bank and are payable at the head! office of. the. Bank.. Under the Act of 
1920, the management of the note issue was entrusted: toa: Board; consisting: 
of the Governor- of the Bank: as- chairman, and three other directors 
appointed by the Governor-General; one being: an officer of the Common- 
wealth Treasury. Under the. provisions: of’ the Commonwealth. Bank: 
(Amendment) Act of 1924 the note issue was placed: under the control of: 
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the Board of Directors of the Bank, but a decision affecting the issue is 
not effective unless six of the eight-directors vote for it at a meeting at 
which all the directors are present, or five vote for it when any of the 
directors is absent. 


An important amendment embodied in the Act of 1924 authorises the 
Board to issue Australian notes to banks in Australia in exchange for 
money or securities lodged with the London branch of the Commonwealth 
Bank. This provision. was made to obviate monetary difficulties arising 
from market fluctuations in rates of exchange between Australia and 
London. 


The net profits of. the note issue, after paying working expenses and 
commission: to the Commonwealth Bank for the purpose of its general 
business, are paid to the Treasury of the Commonwealth. The money 
derived from the issue, apart from the gold reserve, may be invested on 
deposit with any bank, in securities of the United Kingdom, of the Com- 
mouwealth, or of a State; or in trade bills with a currency of not more than 
120 days. ; 9 Bek : 


The: total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New ‘South 


Wales and elsewhere, and’ the gold reserve, in’ each year since 1914, are 
shown below :— as 


Gold Reserve. 
otes i ; 5 
On. 30th June, aktae sae rebel: t aa of 
| Circulati¢n. 
} 558, 
£ £ | Per cent, 
1914. ae 9,573,738- 4,106,767 42°90 
915°... «| 32,128,302 11,034;703..,. .. 34°34 
1916... wee 44,609,546. )° 16,132,943. 36°12 
WT: a 47,201,564 |. 15,244,502 32-29 
JOU. 68 52,535,959 |° 17,659,754. 33-61 
1919. wee 55,567,423 24,273,622 | 43-68: 
1920. ... os 56,949,030 23,658,092 | 41-54 
1921. val 58,225,787 23,478,128 | 40-32 
1922... w| 53,556,698 23,534,181 43°94 
1923 coe eg 52,102,025" 24,443,980 - 46:91 
1924: ... eae 56,890,225 . 24;444j277° |. 42°96. 


Of the notes. current: in June; 1924, the banks. held £34;518,426, and’ 
£22,371,799 were in the hands of the public. In-comparison with the figures 
for the previous year there was an increase of £5,616,000 in the banks’ 
holdings, and a decrease of £828,000 in the notes in active circulation. The’ 
increase in the banks’ holdings was due mainly to an issue of notes to the 
amount of £4,200,000 to discharge certain liabilities incurred by the Govern- 
ment in connection with-war-financial transactions, to which further: reféer- 
ence is:made-on ;page 522. 


The-value: of the: gold’ reserve-is far. above the proportion; 25. per cent., 
required ‘by law, the excess in Jime, 1924; being £10,218;721. 


Money: Orders.and. Postal; Notes... 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post. Offge: The:maximum amount which may: be: transmitted: by -a single 
money: order is £20, if the place of payment is within the: Commonwealth} 
to places: outside, the Commonwealth the maximum. is. £20-or £40, as fixed. 
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by arrangement with the country concerned. Thé following table gives 


particulars of the money orders issued and paid in New South Wales 
during the last five years :— 


Money Orders issued in New South Wales for Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 
- payment in— in New South Wales, 
Year 
ended | 
30th June.) Other In other | Beyond the 
ae | Australian Gras / Total. Australian | Common- Total. 
: States. ee States. wealth. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1920 ...} 4,338,224 | 532,745 | 364,440 | 5,235,409 | 720,392 | 268,714 | 989,106 
1921 44e/ 4,809,290 | 605,471 | 414,997 | 5,829,758 | 806,808 | 294,479 | 1,101,287 
1922 ...1 5,096,806 | 683,111 | 352,591 | 6,132,508 | 779,264 | 251,534 | 1,030,798 
1923 .. |5,200,893 | 655,472 | 361,706 | 6,218,071 | 822,959 | 261,112 | 1,084,071 
1924...) 5,274,373 | 679,073 | 368,042 | 6,321,488 | 904,943 | 291,373 / 1,196,316 


The amountj of the money orders issued in other Australian States for 
payment in New South Wales exceeds the amount sent from this State, but 
in the international money orders the balance is against New South Wales. 

The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding them are shown below :— 


| New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— roe ee 
| . = of other Aus- 
Pen cues i tralian States 
* | New South (Other Australian Total paid in New 

| Wales. States. a South Wales. 

£ £ £ £ 

1920 ...! 1,141,341 327,033 1,468,374 122,295 
1921 ..-| 1,210,980 352,244 1,563,224 138,142 
1922...) 1,296,463 348,809 1,645,272 150,578 
1923...) 1,331,512 370,307 1,701,819 177,183 
1924 ...{_- 1,383,017 408,289 1,791,306 | 163,216 


The amount of money sent by postal notes to the other States is more 
than twice the aggregate value of the interstate postal notes paid in New 
South Wales. This method of transmitting small sums is used extensively 
for the purchase of shares in lotteries conducted in other States, the sale 
in New South Wales being prohibited. 


, 


BANKS. 


Institutions which transact banking business are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish to the Chief Secretary quarterly 
statements of their assets and liabilities; also, when required, to furnish 
special statistical returns under the State Census Act of 1901. From these 
returns, and from the periodical balance-sheets iesued by the banking com- 
panies, the information contained in the following tables has been pre- 
pared. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act of 1924 the banks are 
required to supply periodical. statements to the Commonwealth Bank. 


The banking institutions which transact ordinary business in New South _ 
Wales are seventeen in number. The head offices of six are in New South 
Wales, of three in Victoria, of one in Queensland, of one in South Aus- 
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tralia, and of one in New Zealand. Three banks have head offices in 
London; and there are two foreign banks with headquarters in France and 
Japan respectively. 


Capital and Profits. 


The particulars relating to the capital and profits of the banks, as shown 
below, are exclusive of figures relating to three institutions, viz. the 
Commonwealth Bank, which had no share capital, as the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for its liabilities, and the French and Japanese banks, 
whose transactions in New South Wales represent only a very small propor- 
tion of their total business. 


The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital of the other 
institutions doing business in the State, also the reserve funds, net profits, 
and dividends, at intervals since 1895. The paid-up capital represents the 
total amount contributed, irrespective of the countries in which it was 
subscribed. The particulars relating to dividends are exclusive of the Rural 
Bank, which is an adjunct of the Government Savings Bank of. New South 
Wales. 


Dividends. 
. Year, ae ioe | Capital paid up Tastee Pron Net profits. 
Banks, | ; and Loss, Total. paid Op conttals 
i ! 
£ £ £ £ 
1895 3 19,704,957 4,338,861 | 750,755 540,409 2°74 
1800 13° | = 16,807,069 4,742,026 1,257,403 689,969 4°10 
1910 14 16,193,550 9,292,715 2,085,004 | 1,297,885 8°01 
1920 14 | 22,944,389 18,217,298 3,442,582 2,299,387 10°02 
1822 12 28,714,942 21,720,280 4,312,508 | 2,887,692 10-06 
1923 12°) 30,200,746 23,169,699 4,571,475 3,166,360 10°48 
1924 14 | 38,806,332 25,808,097 ., 4,396,335 3,409,756 10-33 


During the first deeade of the period under review the capital of some of 
the banks was written down. Between 1905 and 1910 two new institutions 
commenced operations in New South Wales, and the capital of the existing’ 
banks was increased by calls on the shareholders. The increase has con- 
tinued, £15,861,963 having been added during the last four years. The 
reserve funds have been built up steadily in recent years, and have been 
augmented by nearly £7,600,000 since 1920. ‘The reduction in the number: 
of banks between 1920 and 1922 was due to amalgamations. 


In 1895 the banks had not recovered from the effects of the financial 
crisis of 1893; some did not pay a dividend, and others paid on preferential 
shares only, consequently the average rate was very low. Fifteen years 
later conditions had improved greatly, and the banks were able to allocate 
a substantial sum to reserves, and to distribute a large portion of their 
profits, the average rate of dividend being nearly three times as great as in 
1895. The financial position showed further improvement during the next 
decade, and in 1920 dividends increased by 55 per cent., notwithstanding 
that the total reserve funds had almost doubled during the period. Since 
1920 the rate of dividend has been over 10 per cent., in spite of heavy in- 
creases in costs and expenses of management. 


| Liabilities within New South Wales. 


The following statement shows the average liabilities of all the banks 
within New South Wales, exclusive of those to shareholders. Up to 1900 
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the figures for December quarter are given, from 1910 onward those. for 
June quarter are shown, and since 41990 the interest-bearing deposits include 
savings banks deposits in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia :— 


i a f 


Deposits. eee 
i | | ‘otal 
Year. Notes. fey eee Liabilities 
| ‘At Interest Without Total j * | within. N.S?W. 
3 Interest. | Deposits. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1895 1,223,864 | 20,406,822 | 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 183,929: | - 32,037,052 
1900 1,447,641 | 20,009,081 | 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1910 ‘1,801,807 | 26,642,873 | 23,512,712 | 50,155,585 | 471,233 , 52,428,625 


1920 "73,266 | 50,495,134 ) 52.878,126 |:103,373,260 | 2,562,273 | 106,008,799 
1922 | 68,953 | 54,086,207 | 52,276,678 | 106,362,975 | 2,511,109 | 108,943,037 
1923 67,856 | 62,163,919 | 54,005,932 | 116,169,851 |.2,097,534 118,334,941 


1924 | 66,580 | 58,164,886 | 58,655,365 | 111,820,251 | 2,431,736 | 114,318,567 


‘The Gealition in the valué of bank notes in circulation is the result of their 
replacement by Australian notes. The remarkable growth of deposits since 
1910. reflects :the large war expenditure and. increases in prices, 


Assets within New South Wales. 


The following table shows the average assets within New South Wales of 
all banks operating in the State. In order to institute a comparison between 
the! figures of the various‘ banks, necessary adjustments have been made by 
excluding from the assets the ‘balances: due from: branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales :— 


xe A Coin, preted -Landed | Other Total 
ve Maan miei Pee Property. Assets. within N8.W. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1895 7,516,278 35,707,153 1,919,017 | 479,881 45,622,329 
1900 6,126,126 34,385,388 1,874,099 650,814 43,036,427 
1910 12,980,593 37,482,907 1,824,349 1,014;456 53,302,305 
-1920 23,484,721 89,063,144 2,477,601 | . 4,246,969 119,272,435 
1922 20;794,662 98, 335,071 2:620,237 {; °3,625,187 125,375,157 
1923 20; 334, 675 | 113,053,795 2,780;285 | 3;718,762 139,882,517 
“Y924- | 23; g22' 690 :112,878,479 2,960,035 | 5,004,755 144,660,959 
' 


The experience of the financial institutions during the early nineties 
caused the banks to exercise caution, and the aggregate: amount:of advances 
declined during the years 1890 to.1905, while the amount. of coin.and bullion 
showed an upward ‘tendency. The advances increased rapidly :after 1914, 
with the inflation of the currency and rising prices, as,;producers: and traders 
irequired«a larger amount of ‘help in ;proportion ‘to :the volume of. business. 
‘Another ‘reason for the increase lies. in the fact that the banks .undertook 
various ‘formis.of ‘advances to.meet special. emergencies arising from -war 
conditions, ‘e:g., «assistanee to enable customers to invest in’ war ‘loans, and 
advances in ¢onnection with the marketing of staple products. 


During the period of trade activity*and: excessive importations in 1920-21, 
advances rose rapidly, the aggregate being more than twice the amount in 
1915. In the following-year ‘advancesin respect-of war loans and wheat 
declined, traders were foreed to reduce ‘their overdrafts, and the import 
‘trade diminished, consequently ‘the total amount of advances declined by 
-£6,364,000. 
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TRADING BANKS, 1872 to 1924 
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Australian Notes held J. the Banks 


In 1923 and 1924 the advances were over eight millions higher than in 
1921. The increase reflects a larger volume of importations, while adverse 
weather conditions in some parts of the State in 1923 caused the wool and 
wheat growers to seek temporary assistance from the banks. Other reasons 
for the growth of the advances are the great activity in the building trade 
and industrial enterprise, and investment in real property. 


The increase in the assets grouped as coin, bullion; and Australian notes 
since 1910 is due to increased holdings of notes, which ranged from less. 
than £2,000,000 in 1914 to £13,000,000 in 1920. The amount declined subse- 
. quently to £10,000,000 in 1928, but rose the following year to over 
- £12,000,000. The amount of coin and bullion was unusually high in 1974, 

iz., £15,500,000- sterling. It declined by £3,800,000 during the next two 

years, and a downward tendency was apparent until 1921, when the amount 
was less than £10,200,000. During the year 1988-24 it was increased by 
nearly £1,500,000. The values in 1924 were: coin £11,321,692, bullicn 
£389,420, and Australian notes. £12,111,578. The value of the assets grouped 
under the heading “ Other Assets” fluctuates with variations in the amount 
of balances due from other banks. 


Cn 
bs 
iP) 
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The proportion of reserves which banking institutions should keep con- 
stantly on hand is not fixed by any enactment, and consequently it varies 
considerably. The ratios of coin, bullion, and Australian notes for various 
periods from 1895 are shown below :— 


Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and 
Australian Notes— Australian Notes— 
Year. eer. : Year. 
To Deposits To Deposits 
To Total To Total 
pene at Call and Note Panne at Call and Note 
Liabilities. Circulation. Liabilities, Circulation. 
— ms a 7 
per cent, per cent. : per cent. , per cent. 
1895 16°5 | 34°7 ; 1922 19-1 39°7 
: | | 
1900 - 18-0 44°38 H 1923 17°2 37°6 
i | 
1910 24'8 \ 513 | 1924 20°8 44°3 
1920 ] 9°7 44-4 


The ratio of reserves to total liabilitics.and to deposits rose steadily from 
16°5 per cent. in 1895 to 28°6 per cent. in 1915; then, as the banks were 
called upon to meet a heavy demand for accommodation, the ratio to 
liabilities fell below 20 per cent. In 1924 the reserves were strengthened, 
while liabilities and deposits declined, so that the ratios showed an upward 
tendency. 

In making’ comparisons on the basis of the reserves held by the banks 
it is necessary to take into consideration an arrangement made between the 
Commonwealth Treasury and the banks, early in the war period, by which 
the banks were given the right to obtain Australian notes, on demand, in 
return for assistance rendered in the large financial undertakings to which 
the Government was committed. For-this reason the cash resources avail- 
able to the banks were really greater than the amount of cash actually 
held by them. At 30th June, 1923, the Australian banks had the right 
to obtain notes up to about £8,000,000. ‘During the following year the 
Notes Board issued to the banks notes valued at £4,200,000 to terminate 
some of the rights, and in June quarter, 1924, the existing rights were 
limited to about £3,119,000. 


Deposits and Advances. 

Under the head of advances are included notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances are secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the 
lending institutions aequire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are 
discounted is not disclosed. The following table shows the ratio of advances 
to deposits, and to total assets, at various dates from 1895 :— 


Ratio of Advances. Fenton of 
Y care osits. Advances, VANCES: DCF: 
aoe | me | To Deposits. |To Total Assets. marr ce : 
| { 
£ £- per cent; | per cent. £s. a 
1895 | = 80,629,258 |, 35,707,153 116-6 78-3 28 5 9 
1900 | 32,233,501 | 34,385,388 | 1012 | 79-9 25 4 0 
1910 | 50,155,585 37,482,907 7407 i 70-3 23 4 6) 
1920 | 103,373,260 89,063,144 86-2 | 74:7 43 011 
1922 ' 106,362,975 98,335,071 92°4 ! 78°4 45 14 1] 
1923 ' 116,169,851 113,053,795 97-3 | 80°9 5112 0 
31924 | 111,820,251 112,873,479 100-9 78°0 50 13 1 
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The amount of advances, which in 1890 showed an excess of 19 per cent. 
over deposits, was reduced steadily until 1905. Meanwhile, deposits increased 
with the development of the primary industries and of the external trade 
of the State, so that the ratio of advances to deposits dropped to 875 per 
cent. During the prosperous years which preceded the war, advances 
increased, but not to the same extent as deposits, and! the ratio declined to 
about 75 per cent. During the war period banking transactions increased 
to a remarkable degree, but, despite the heavy strain upon the financial 
resources of the community, the margin of deposits did not fall below 25 
per cent. until 1918. Then the demand for financial assistance became more 
insistent, as the Government was negotiating war loans locally, and the 
primary producers were in need of assistance to combat the ravages of 
drought. Under these conditions the ratio of advances to deposits rose 
steadily. The inrush of imports in 1920-21 placed a further strain upon 
the banks, and, though efforts were made to restrict credit without unduly 
hampering trade and industry, the ratio of advances rose to 97 per cent. 
before the effect of restrictive measures became evident. In 1922 the 
relation between advances and deposits showed a marked improvement, but 
the ratio rose to 97-3 per cent. in the following year, notwithstanding an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent. in the amount of deposits. In June quarter, 

"1924, advances actually exceeded the deposits, but this condition, being due 
to exceptional circumstances, lasted for a short period only. The demand 
for financial accommodation was very active in view of the favourable 
outlook for wool and wheat, the activity in the building industry, and the: 
requirements of a heavy import trade. On the other hand, the unfavour-- 
able rate of exchange hampered the transfer to Australia of the proceeds: 
of the export trade, causing them to accumulate in London instead of 
becoming available for local use. During the latter part of the year, how- 
ever, deposits increased considerably, and in December quarter the ratio of 
advances dropped to 96 per cent. 


A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or- 
about 30th June, 1924, is shown below, the figures being exclusive of par- 
ticulars of the Commonwealth Bank, which are not available. The absence 
of these particulars probably does not affect the table seriously, as the bulk 
of the accounts, both current and fixed, in the Commonwealth Bank consists.. 
of large amounts, deposited by the Governments of the Commonwealth and 
of three of the States. 


Current Accounts. Fixed Deposit Accounts. eer yobs 

. Classification. Amount : Amount Amount 
Number, at Number. a Number. at . 

Credit. Credit. Credit. 

: £ £ £ 
£200 and under ...| 162,647 7,410,660 | 25,515 | 3,016,513 | 188,162 | 10,427,173. 
£201- £500 ...| 21,153 6,656,498 | 18,179 6,696,473 | 39,332 | 13,352,97). 
£501— £1,000 ....|_- 7,829 | 5,614,604 | 10,566 8,309,107 | 18,395 | 13,923,711 
£1,001-- £2,000  ..., 4,077 5,168,999 4,372 6,591,023 8,449 | 11,760,022 - 
£2,001— £3,000 ..., 1,180 , 2,740,681 | ~ 1,104 2,891,795 2,234 5,632,476 . 
£3,001-- £4,000... 475 | 1,642,645 421 1,542,787 896 3,185,432 
£4,001— £5,000... 285 1,301,418 478 | 2,317,094 763 3,618,512 
£5,001-£10,000_—... 469 3,192,461 556 4,485,857 | 1,025 7,678,318: 
£10,001-£15,000_—.. 100 1,229,770 96 1,230,789 196 2,460,559 
£15,001-£20,000_—.... 31 532,602 62 1,167,083 93 1,699,685 
Over £20,000 vss 74 7,835,170 | =: 182 | :11,979,867 206 | 19,815,037 
Total .--| 198,270 | 43,325,508 | 61,481 | 50,228,388 | 259,751 | 93,553,896 
i ' 
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Eighty-seven per cent. of the accounts and 25 per cent. of the deposits 
ewere held in respect of those with balances not exceeding £500. Accounte of 
£2,000. and under represented 98 per cent. of the total aceounts and:.53" per 
cent. of the deposits, 47 per cent. of the aggregate amount of the deposits 
being’ held in 2 per cent. of the accounts. Small deposits were more 
numerous in ‘current. accounts, as persons wishing to place small sume of 
money at interest generally avail themselves of the facilities offered: by the 
gavings. banks. The number of accounts does not represent the number of 
persons who have money in the banks. 

‘The. proportion of. accounts and of deposits in each group are shown 
bélow -~— 


- Proportion ofAccountsineach |! .. Proportion’ of Deposits in’each 
Group. Group. 
Classification, Fixed \ | Fixed 
Current ; ; Current ; 
- Accounts. |. Pris toa Total. || accounts. | pa | -Potal. 
| 
-per-cent. |.per cent. | per cent. || per cent. | per cent. |’ per cent. 
-£200-and. under 82-0 41-5 72-4: 17-1 60 | Il 
£201— ~£500 ase 10-7 29-6 15-1 154 | 13-3 14:3 
“£501 £1,000 cA 39 17:2 4 7-1 13-0 165 j 149 
“£4,001— £2;000 wes 21 | TL | 3:3 Ibo | i 12-6 
£2,001— £3,000 zs] 6 1:8 9 6:3 58 6-0 
£3:001—' £4,000 bas +2 ‘T | 3 38 31 | 34 
-£4,001— £5,000 ae “1 8 3 3-0 46 | 39° 
-£5,001-£10,000 — 2 Oo | 4 T4 | 8-9 “BD 
£10;001-£15,000 ven “1 Al al 28 25 -2°6 
£15,001-£20,000 — .... \ se] { on \ nf 1-2 23 obs 
Over £20,000 2 a 18:1 23-9 21:2 
‘Total... | 100 100 -100. || =: 100 100 | 100 


Banks’ Exchange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement’ Office-was established in Sydney on the 
48th January, 1894, and- exchanges were effected daily between the banks. 
‘The -results of the ‘operations were notified to the secretary. of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notified each institution daily of the amount of 
its eredit with the “ pool,” and it was not permissible for the balance of any 
“bank to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In the event 
of it reaching this: margin, the bank was required to make up the deficiency 
-with gold or Australian notes. It is provided by the Commonwealth: Bank 
Act of 1924-that after a date to be proclaimed the exchange balances 
between the banks must be settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the 
Commonwealth Bank. Pending the issue of the proclamation, the banks 
decided to inaugurate the system voluntarily as from 27th April, 1925, and 
have established current accounts with the Commonwealth Bank. The 
daily clearances are. made through the Settlement Office as formerly. 


The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table :— 


‘ | 
ven, | mortar fre, | Argoneat 
- £ | £ 
~ 1895 108,509,860 | 1921 “709,734,554 
. 1900 144,080,314 | 1922 726,582,809 
1910 "274,343, 666 1923 805,032,221 
| 1924 $45,854,662 


1920 764,546,357 
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The transactions have grown rapidly, and, in 1920, when prices were at 


the highest. level, the amount of exchanges was. more than twice the sum in 


1915. A decline in the following year was followed by a rapid rise, and 
in 1924 the ‘figures reached a maximum. The increase was due partly to a 
‘rise in :price.levels, since 1922, but the volume of. business also has expanded, 
the amount of exchanges in 1924 being over 10 per cent. higher than in 
1920. 
Interest, Discount, and Exchange Rates. 
The interest-on. fixed deposits during 1924 was 4 per cent. for sums de- 


-posited for six months; for twelve months’ deposits the rate was. 4% per 


eent,, and for two years 5 per cent. Under normal conditions the -rate of 
interest paid on fixed deposit is uniform. for all -banks, and :discount and 
overdraft rates fluctuate with the interest paid to depositors. 

The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, is usually on the 


average about 1 per ecent., ‘but it is subject to some variations. 


The interest rates: allow ed on deposits-for twelve months, and charged on 


overdrafts, also the discount and exchange rates at intervals from 1890 to | 


1924, were as follow :— 
ne i 


Exchange. Rate on’ London 


“Bank Rates-of Interest. Bank persue Rates. at 60 Days’ Sight, 
Year. f J 
Allowed:on F : : 7 
Chargedon || _ *Bills at “Bills over oe : 
_/-pwelve Month Overdrafte, ; Three Months. Three Months. | Buying. Selling. 
percent. | :percent per. cent. per cent. | per cent. | :per cent. 
1890 44 | 9 7 8 4992 to 100 |1002.to 1012 
1900 3 6 to7T - 5 to 54 Pt to: 63 loss » 994 1005 2? 1008 
-¥910 | 3 : 6,, 74 5 ,,.6 Prey 982 ,, 99 |.998,, 992 
1920 4 to'Ad | 6.,, 8 5.,,°6 8 y= 198g, 994) 992.,, 100% 
1921 “44 ) -6.,,°8 5.6 6.27 988 ,, 994)1008 ,, 100% 
1922 44 j 6,, 8 5.,,:6 6 55:7 978.,, (99 “993 + 100% 
1923 44 6.,, 8 5 4, 6 6 4,7 | 97 993 
“1924 44 6,,8 baer ey | 5k.5,.7 95% to 97% 962 to 994 


‘Since. 1920, interest rates have shown a tendency to rise, and overdraft 


rates, while keeping within .a-range.of from 6 to 8 per cent., were:moved 


upwards by some.of the banks in order to. check borrowing, in view of the 
expansion of advances. ; 

As the oversea export trade of New: South Wales consists mainly of 
products of rural industries, the volume of trade varies with the seasons, 


.and the exchange rate on London ig liable to fluctuate aecordingly. 


During the year 1923 the. bank exchange rates on London remained con- 
stant, the buying rate for sixty days’ sight drafts being £97 12s. 6d., or 
Zs. 6d. per cent. discount. “During 1924 the exchange rates were. altered 
several times, andthe discount was increased until this buying rate was 
quoted in October at £95 7s. 6d. The successive changes are illustrated in 
the following statement, which shows the rates quoted .by the bank during 
each month of the year 1924:— 


Exchange Rate on London at | Exchange Rate on London at 
60 Day?’ Sight. : 60 Days’ Sight. 
Month, Month. 
Buying. | Selling: Buying. Selling. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
January ...| 97% to 97% 994 to 982 || July .., 96 97% 
February ..., 97% ,, 974 982 ,, 983 August... 96% 97% 
March oi, oo 96% 984 ,, 983 .]|: September :..) 962 t0:95%.| “972 to 974 
ee 984 October 95% es 97h. « 962 
May .. 96F 4 963 98} to. 97% || November ... 95% 962 
June’... 963 “OTE December... 953 962 
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Restrictions upon the movement of gold iand the relative position of the 
exchanges of other countries prevented the ‘inflow of gold into Australia 
which otherwise would have been a natural sequence when the exchange 
rates between Australia and London became so favourable for such im- 
portation as they were in 1924. Early in the following year, however, it 
became practicable to import gold, and several large shipments were re- 
ceived from the United States, from South Africa, and from London. In 
April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the embargo on the 
export of gold, thus resuming the gold standard concurrently with Great 
Britain. The return to the gold standard should have the effect af 
stabilising the rates of foreign exchange. An immediate result was a 
revision of the rates quoted by the Australian banks, the discount on sixty 
days’ sight drafts (buying) being reduced to 50s. per cent. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911, and amended in 1914, 1926, and 
in August, 1924. : 

The Commonwealth is responsible for the payment of all moneys due by 
the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have the same priority 
as debts due to the Commonwealth. The affairs of the bank are subject to 
inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the Commonwealth. The 
bank is authorised to conduct. general banking business, to exercise the 
functions of an ordinary bank of issue, to transact savings bank, business, 
and, with the approval of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, it may take 
over the business of banking corporations and of State savings banks. 
Since 1920 the control of the Australian note issue has been one of the 
functions of a separate department of the Commonwealth Bank, under 
conditions which are stated on page 516. 

The scope of the bank’s operations is being enlarged as a result of the 
Amending Act of 1924, with the object of making it a central bank. An 
important amendment lies in the change of management, entrusted pre- 
viously to a governor. Under the new arrangement, the institution is con- 
trolled by a Board of Directors, composed of the Governor of the Bank, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth Treasury, and six other directors with 
experience in agriculture, commerce, finance, or industry. The last-men- 
tioned are appointed by the Governor-General for terms ranging, in the 
idase of the first appointments, from two to seven years, so that one will 
retire in each year, but will be eligible for reappointment. Subsequent 
appointments will be for seven years. The Governor of the Bank is its chief 
executive office, and is appointed for a term of seven years, with eligibility 
for reappointment.. A Board of Advice in London, consisting of three 
members selected by the Board of Directors, exercises’ such powers as the 
latter delegates to it. A director or officer of any other bank may not be 
appointed as a director of the bank nor as a member of the London 
Board. 

On and after dates to be proclaimed, the Board of Directors will fix and 
publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange, 
and the settlement of balances between the banks trading in Australia will 
be conducted by means of cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank. 
For this purpose it will be necessary that the banks keep funds with the 
Commonwealth Bank. ; 

Under the Act of 1911 the capital of the Bank was fixed at £1,000,000, to 
be raised by the issue and sale of debentures, and the amount was increased 
by the Act of 1914 to £10,000,000. The Act of 1924 leaves with the Bank 
the authority to issue debentures, though none have been issued. It pro- 
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vides also for the capitalisation of £4,000,000 of accumulated profits, and 
authorises the Federal Treasurer to raise, by the issue of Treasury bills, 
sums not exceeding £6,000,000 to grant to the Bank as additional capital. 
The Bank will pay the interest. on any loan raised for this purpose. 

Of the net protits of the Bank—-except those of the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, which accrue to the revenue of the Government——half are payable to 
the Bank reserve fund and half to the National Debt Sinking Fund. 

The Commonwealth Bank commenced operations on 15th July, 1912, by 
the opening of a savings bank department, but ordinary banking business 
was not commenced until 20th January, 1913. The head office is in Sydney, 
and branches have been established in the principal cities and towns of 
Australia, in London, and in the territory of New Guinea. Savings bank 
business is transacted at all the branches and at numerous post offices and 
agencies throughout Australia, Papua, New Guinea, the Solomon and other 
Pacific Islands. 

The total liabilities and assets of the bank at 30th June, 1918, amounted 
to £5,055,382, and at 30th June, 1924, they had imcreased to £80,030,496, 
excluding those of the note issue department. The aggregate net profit 
earned up to the latter date was £4,654,673, of which £3,964,620 were 
credited to the general bank and £690,058 to the savings bank department. 

The following statement shows the liabilities and assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the last 
five years :— 


Particulars. 1920. 1921. 1922, 19238. 1924, 


Liabilities— : £ 
Deposits at interest— 
Savings Department | 5,296,606 
Ordinary «.-| 8,890,139 
Deposits without interest...) 7,940,199 


i 
te 


£ £ 


6,308,826 | 6,879,63 7854,932 | 7,693,565 
7,477,994 | 4,466,546 | 5,536,524 | 1,825,676 
7,957,402 | 8,056,573 | 6,983,964 | 8,790,623 


Total deposits ...{22,126,944 21,744,222 |19,402,756 119,875,420 18,309,863 


Other liabilities... «| 119,409 | 176,645 34,216 45,558 57,636 


‘ 


Total Liabilities ... ...|22,246,353 (21,920,867 |19,436,972 (19,920,978 |18,367,789 
= | Seen 


{|---| 
\ 


Assets— 
Coin and Bullion | 801,713 | 559,052 ; 898,539 877,803 £90,035 
Australian Notes »..{ 1,319,167 1,618,772 | 1,652,075 | 1,173,372 | 4,105,571 
Advances aN .». 18,938,721 (21,855,509 |20,754,495 119,678,334 119,067,157 
Landed Property 58 303,336 | 335,054 319,461 333,715 315,910 
Other Assets a8 -..| 1,994,964 | 1,646,467 | 1,790,806 | 1,286,224 | 2,307,224 


| 
I | = 


Total Assets one «++ ,23,357,901 |26,014,854 125,406,376 123,349,448 [26,295 807 


Savines Banxs. 


Savings bank business in New South. Wales is conducted by the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and by the Commonwealth Bank, and extensive use is 
made of the’facilities offered for the accumulation of small sums on which 
interest is paid, the deposits being used by the banks to promote the progress 
and development of the State. 


The Gevernment Savings Bank of New South Wales. 


This institution was established in 1871 as a post office savings bank 
under the administration of the Postmaster-General. When the post office 
was transferred to the Commonwealth in 1901 the control of the bank was 
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vested in the State Treasures, but the use of the post office for savings: bank 
business was: continued until 1912 under agreement with the Federal 
Government. Upon the establiskment of the Commonwealth Bank, the 
State institution had to withdraw its agencies from the post offices and to 
establish separate branches and agencies. ‘ 

In January, 1907, a change was made in administration, and. the bank, 
being detached from the direct control of the Treasurer, was placed under 
the management of three Commissioners, who were authorised to conduct 
the savings bank and to take over tha State business in connection with 
loans to landholders transacted previously by the Advances to Settlers. 
Board. Each class of business was confined to a separate department, and 
new departments were created: subsequently, viz. the Cleser’ Settlement. 
Promotion Department, in terms of an Act passed in 1910, which authorised 
the bank to finance intending settlers out of the proceeds of. debentures. 
issued under the Government guarantee by the Advance Department; and, 
in 1914, departments to lend money on the mortgage of irrigation farm 
leases, and to make advances to enable persons to acquire homes. The 
work: of the Closer Settlement Department. was transferred to. the Depart- 
ment of Lands as from ist July, 1919. 

The importance of the Savings Bank Department was increased in 1914 
by reason of the absorption of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a 
smaller institution which had been established in 1832, and was controlled 
by trustees nominated by the Government. 

In 1921 the seope of the bank was enlarged in terms of an amending Act. 
passed in the previous year. The departments dealing with advances to 
settlers and irrigation farmers were reorganised as the Rural Bank Depart- 
ment, and the business of the institution is conducted now in three separate 
departments, viz., the Savings Bank, the Rural Bank, and the Advances for 
Homes. / 

In the Savings Bank Department the Commissioners may receive 
deposits and pay interest thereon at rates fixed by regulation, and they must 
hold 20 per cent. of the funds at call or short notice. In the Rural Bank 
the Commissioners are authorised to conduct the business of a rural bank 
and, with the approval of the Governor, they may extend the operations to 
include general banking business. The main purpose of the Rural Bank 
being to afford financial assistance to rural settlement and development, the 
Commissioners may grant advances on approved security to persons engaged 
in primary industries. 

The following statement shows the loans current in each department of 
the bank at the end of the last five years :— 


Total Lo: 
re: Savings Rural Bank, Advenees | by Govern- 
Bank. Long Term és Homes. - ment Savings 
| & Fixed Loan, verdrafts. | Bank. 
— a a 
£ £ | ¢£ £ | o£ 
i | 
1920, 1,929,974 } 2,903,885 |... 2,176,583 | 7,010,442 
1921} 2,219,908 | 3,423,871 | se 8,178,751 | 8,817,530 
1922 2,177,973 | 4,525,374 | 728,884 | 4,229,505 | 11,655,436 
1993} 2,944,806 | 4,953,314 | 1,881,113 | 5,085,882 | 13,665,205 
i i | | 
1024 | 2,298,824 | 5,526,744 | 2,144,883 | 6,042,697 | 15,012,598 
2 H } 


poate in eee eet iit seamen? _ —— 
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Figures relating to the ordinary banking business transacted: by the Rural 
Bank are included in the tables relating to trading banks in this. chapter, 
and further. particulars relating to loans to farmers, ete., and to the 
advances for homes are published in the chapters of this volume mpnee to 

agriculture and social condition respectively. 

On 30th June, 1924, there were 161 branches and 515 agencies of the 
Government Savings Bank, and, under reciprocal. arrangements, transfers 
may be made.on behalf of depositors between. the bank and similar institu- 
tions in other States of the Commonwealth and the Post Office Savings 
Banks of the United. Kingdom and New Zealand. 


SAVINGS BANKS, [872 to 1924 


140 i Ge as a a 

20 — = a 
Number of Depositors:.......... om ones «me imm-0 
Amount on Deposit......-......... semen nar 


Average Amount: per deposits. me same: come: nenmest 
Average Deposit per head \- Re eeesetes Shae Sat 
of population | 


L 
| Psa 
= i ae 7” 
4s 
ert ~* a 
Fe one|* a 
rae 
= rae 
Le 
—— paertse? 
al i eer 
eee ete re 
| Eerie rm nO . : 
1972 @  '880 1890 {300 190 820 1824 


The numbers at the side of the Craph represent 10.000 depositors ,£/000000 
cal wl I of average laa a geposit, end £1 of average deposit per hes 
population. 


The liabilities of the Savings Bank Department, as at 30th June, 1924, 
amounted to £59,370,989; this sum, included deposits, £57,992,304;. reserve 
fund, £875,000; balance of profit and loss account, £34,952; and other liabili- 
ties, £468,733. The investments. on behalf of the bank included .Govern- 
ment securities and municipal loans £33,183,348, inscribed stock of the 
other departments of the bank £10,392,275, fixed deposits in banks and in 
the Treasury £9,253,156, loans on mortgages and contracts of sale £2,198,823, 
and stock. of other banks £135,051. The cash in hand and bank and 
Treasury deposits at call and short notice amounted to £3,492,587; bank 
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premises, £725,000; other assets, £40,749. The expenses of management 
during the year 1923-24 amounted to £352,226, or lls. 11d. per cent. of 
average funds, as compared with 10s. 11d. during the preceding year. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, the rate of interest paid by the 
Government Savings Bank on deposits was 4 per cent. on balances up to 
£500, and 33 per cent. on any excess up to £1,000. On accounts of friendly 
societies, trade unions, and other associations not conducted for profit or 
trade, interest was allowed at 4 per cent. up to. £1,000, and 34 per cent. 
on any excess. The amount of: deposits received during the year was 
£55,358,329, and a sum of £2,063,548 was added as interest. The with- 
drawals amounted to £56,068,025, and the balance at credit at the end of 
the year was £57,992,304 held in 1,045,085 accounts. An amount of 
£11,134,453 or 19-2 per cent. of the total deposits, was held in 888,350 
accounts not exceeding £100; £29,726,325, or 51°3 per cent., in 136,951 
accounts between £100 and £500 and £17, 181,526, or 29'°5 per cent., in 
24,784 accounts over £500. 

"The Commonwealth Bank in its saving bank department accepts deposits 
and pays interest at the rate of 84 per cent. up to £1,000 and 8 per cent. on 
any additional balance up to £300. The number of accounts in New South 
‘Wales at 30th June, 1924, was 261,863, the amount at credit of the deposi- 
tors being £8,169,750. 

The following statement shows the number of accounts and the amount 
of deposits in the savings bank of New South Wales at the end of each 
financial. year since 1915 :— 


At 30th | BU Sika —~ 
June. | pea | Total. Per Account. , Ponies: 
No. £ | £ 8. d. £ os. d. 
1915 755,835 35, 562,649 | 47 1 0 18 16 1 
1916 806,882 37,363,272 46 6 1 19 14 10 
* 1917 872,351 40,836,747 4616 3 21 8 § 
1918 920,337 43,039,012 4615 3 22 3 «1 
_ 1919 984,951 47,070, 342 4715 9 2311 3 
~ 1920 | 1,053,893 49,938,535 47 7 9 24 2 8 
1921 | 1,126,157 57,394,441 5019 4 27 5 8 
1922 | 1,186,948 61,791,273 52 1 2 28 14 11 
1923 | 1,246,191 | 64,324,669 | 6112 4 29 7 2 
1924 | 1,306,948 66,162,054 | 50 12 5 29 13 10 


‘The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as a 
certain amount of duplication is caused by persons having deposits in both 
banks, and by the inclusion of accounts of societies, of trusts, ete., whose 
members have personal: accounts also. «It is apparent, nevertheless, that a 
very large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings banks. The aggregate amount of deposits has increased by 86 
per cent. since 1915. Notwithstanding the inflation of the currency, the 
average amount per deposit did not vary greatly until 1921, when an upward 
tendeney became evident. During the last two years it has declined. The 
average amount per head of population rose steadily throughout the de- 
cennium. , i 
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The number of accounts and the amount of deposits in the savings banks 
of Australia is shown in the following table:— 


| Deposits, 

State. A ts. : 
: ae Total. Per Account. Poplaion, 
No. £ £s. d. £osod 
New South Wales 1,306,948 66, 162,054 5012 5 29 13 10 
Victoria ... 1,268,629 58,028,195 4515 1 35 7 9 
Queensland ass 375,025 20,410, 364 54 8 6 2413 4 
South Australia.., Sus 452,342 19,348,906 4215 6 36 11 9 
Western Australia ... 264,842 8,218,146 31 0 =7 2216 1 
Tasmania... “a 130,032 4,670,804 | 3518 5 2118 2 

| 

Northern Territory 844 30,791 , 36 9 8 10 1.38 
Total 3,798,662 176,869,260 4611 2 30 9 4 


The amount on deposit in the savings bank in New South Wales was far 
in excess of that in any other State, but the average per account was 
exceeded in Queensland, and the amount per head of population in South 
Australia and Victoria. In comparison. with the figures for the previous 
year there was an increase of £5,409,000 in the savings bank deposits in 
Australia, the increase in New South Wales being £1,837,000. 


Deposits in all Banks. 


In June, 1924, the total amount of deposits in the savings and the 
trading banks in New South Wales was £170,288,741, or £76 8s. 5d. per 
head of population. A comparative statement of each class of deposits is. 
shown below. The amounts of interest-bearing deposits in the trading 
banks differ from the figures in preceding tables, which include the savings 
deposits inthe Commonwealth Bank. The figures for the savings banks 
represent the deposits on 30th June. in each year, and those for the trading 
banks are the averages of the June quarter. 


aii, bearing Interest. : All Deposits. 
eee se : ee eee, Deposits 
ue Savings Tradin sa reas * Per head of 
Banks. ring Total. Total, Popiistiot: 
i 

£ | £ | £ £ £ £x a. 

1915 35,562,649 | 33,148,700 | 68,711,349 | 33,186,317 | 101,897,666 | 53.17 8 
1916 37,363,272 | 33,884,082 71,247,354 | 43,610,878 | 114,858,232 | 6014 0 
1917 40,836,747 | 33,915,476 | 74,752,223 | 46,599,978 | 121,352,201; 68 13 11 
1918 43,039,012 |. 36,126,228 | 79,165,240 | 46,125,775 | 125,291,015! 64 911 
1919 47,070,342 | 43,510,166 90,580,508 | 45,215,578 | 135,796,086, 6719 § 
1920 49,933,535 | 45,198,528 95,132,063 | 52,878,126 | 148,010,189 | 7110 9 
1921 57,394,441 | 48,322,625 | 105,717,066 | 53,044,965 | 158,762,081 | 75 9 5 
1922 61,791,273 | 47,206,660 | 108,997,933 | 52,276,678 | 161,274,611| 75 0 6 
1923 64,324,669 54, 208,987 | 119,133,656 | 54,005,932 | 173,139,588 | 79 0 6 
1924 66,162,054 | 50, al, 822 | 116, 633, 376} 53,655,365 | 170,288,741] 76 8 5 


The total amount of deposits increased by 67 per cent. between 1915 and 
1924, and the amount per head by 42 per cent. 


occurred in the savings banks deposits, namely, 86 per cent. 


The most rapid growth 


The deposits at 


eall in the trading banks were higher by 62 per cent., and the interest- 
bearing deposits in the trading banks by 52 per cent. 
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ENCORPORATED COMPANIES. 


The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South ‘Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1906, -and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 
Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918. These enactments follow 
the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with devia- 
tions embodying the results of local experience. 

The formation of a company, association, or partnership of. more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any ‘other business’ trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under: the Companies Act, 
or incorporated under some other.enactment, by royal charter, or by letters 
patent, or as..a. no-liability company. 

The. liability of members of.a company may be limited by shares or by 
guarantee, or it. may be unlimited. Under certain conditions associations 
formed for the purpose of promoting commerce, art, science, religion, 
charity, or other useful object, may be registered with limited liability. 
Special provision is made.to regulate the formation of no-liabilityi mining 
companies, and the liability of members for calls and for contributions to 
meet debts and liabilities -in the event of winding-up ceases upon registra- 
tion, shares upon which: calls:are unpaid being ‘forfeited. 

An important amendment of the company law -was:made in 1918, when 
‘the Companies ‘(Registration of Securities) A'ct was:passed to provide for 
the registration of debentures issued by companies. 

Particulars relating to the registration of new companies and of increases 
of capital are shown below, the figures for the quinquennial periods -repre- 
senting the annual average :— 


Limited Companies. No-Liability:-Mining Companies. 
[ . 
Period. New Companies, Increases of Capital. New Companies. reg of 
Nominal ¢ yy Nominal x i. ninal il" i 
No. Capital. ; No. Amount. | -No. ‘Genital. “No. vis 
£ | £ £ | of 
*1901-05 w| 143 3,104,766 13 483,990 | 25 | 301,766! 5 | 24;175 
*1905-10 sect *BOL 5,184,658 23 1,010,710 | 45 |-430,112; 7 | 29,634 
*1911~15. ...| 383 | 10,263,455 58 3,468,139 | 20 | 308,017 | 3 | 31,395 
1916 ... we} 156 4,187,075 19 757,500 7 | 125,000! 2.5 00. 
1917... wt 159 5,918,267 19 494,500 8 77,500.{ 2 | 15,000 
1918... seep -221 6;428,907 60 1,950,190 | 15 | 238,500 | 2 | 20,000 
“31919 ... wel. 267 9,137,360 78 | - 3,071,100 | 12 | 118,255! 2 4,000 
1920: ... ...| 801 | 61,654,857 | 291 | 11,848,073 | 26 |. 862,100 1 { 18,000 
1921... ..{ 462 | -20,255, 150 93 5,454,507 | 10 | 234,625 | 6 | 50,950 
1922 .., ..| 445 | 10,897,919 81 4,868,357 | 21) 442,500} 1 1,000 
1923 ... ...| 563) 18,625,061 | 105 6,452,000 | 40 | 276,875 | 1 5,000 
1924 ... .-| 561 | 15,301,727 91 5,080,283 | 15 |} 170,750 | 5 | 318,000 


* Average per. annum, 


‘Between 1901 and 1915 there: was a steady increase in the promotion of 
‘limited companies, principally joint- -stock companies, and a.large amount of 
capital was invested in the expansion of existing enterprises, especially -in 
the years’ immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. In 1915 and 
1916:there was.a noticeable slackening, and the Federal Government; passed 
regulations .under.the War. Precautions Act to prohibit the issue. or:sub- 
scription of fresh capital unless under permit, the object being to encourage 
the flow of capital into loans for war purposes. After 1917 the number: of 
registrations began to. rise:again, as industrial and commercial: enterprises 
prospered in consequence: of war.expenditure. In 1920 there was a.remark- 
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able outburst of company promotion, and the registrations of limited com- 
panies. rose from. 267 to 801,.and the nominal capital from £9,137,360 .to 
£61,654,857. “The figures are inflated by reason, of the reconstruction of 
many companies to. meet. altered conditions of industry and rises in. prices 
and wages, but the Registrar-General has estimated that 648 entirely new 
companies were registered during the year with a nominal capital of 
£38,700,000, .as compared with an annual average of 383 registrations, in- 
eluding. reconstructions during the quinquennium 1911-15, the nominal 
capital being £10,263,000. 


Foreign companies,.2.e., those fermed. cr incorporated in any: place outside 
New South Wales, are required‘to: be registered’ before commencing to carry 
on. business:in the State. During the period 1911 to 1919 the number. of 
‘such. registrations-was, on an: average, about 52 per annum. ‘In 1920. there 
-were.100 registrations, and: 72 were. effected during 1921, which was:the ‘first 
year in which:the nominal eapital: was recorded, the: aggregate amount being 
£31,121,396. During 1922 .the number of foreign’ companies registered was 
58, and the nominal: capital -£29,143,313; in the following year 69 com- 
panies. with nominal. capital. amounting to £34,971;400;. and 83. companies in 
1924 with nominal. capital, £14,131,711. 


: CO-OPERATIVE ‘TRADING “SOCIETIES. 


“Prior “to the-enactment of new legislation at the end of the year 1923, 
co-operatiye trading’ and investment societies -were -registered under the 
Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. “Liability was limited, and: a 
member: was not: permitted to hold an interest exceeding £200 in -any society, 
though »a. limit:was not. placed: on:the: amount: of interest which-a society 
might hold :invany other:registered: co-operative society. 


-In-view of:the extent. of industrial organisation in the State, it is. remark- 
able that. co-operation, which in other countries is supported largely by 
industrial workers, has not.made greater progress.in New South Wales. In 
1923 -there were only 91 societies, with an aggregate membership of 
50,418. 


Co-operative effort:for. production. is: a. prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the:butter factories. being organised on .a co-operative 
basis, but societies. of this: class have been registered usually under the 
Companies Act, and were outside the scope of the Building and Co-operative 
Societies. Act; in ‘fact, registration under the latter enactment ceased when 
a society was constituted as a company under the Companies Act. 


The law relating to co-operation as contained in the Building and 
Co-operative Soeieties Act of 1901 proved highly defective in regard to the 
encouragement of co-operative enterprise and the safeguarding of co-opera- 
tive interests. .It-has been replaced by the Co-operation, Community Settle- 
ment, and Credit. Act, 1928, which: came into operation on 31st’ December, 
1923, and was.amended. in the following year. The new Act is a comprehen- 
sive measure, affording ample scope for co-operative development. It 
authorises co-operative societies to engage in all forms of economic. activity 
except: banking. and insurance, though certain societies may receive deposits. 


Societies. maybe of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural societies ‘to- assist. pro- 
ducers .in.conducting their. operations and in ‘marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, trade, or industry; (c) community 
settlement. societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon 
and to provide: any ‘common service or benefits; (d) community: advance- 
ment societies to provide any common ‘service, ¢.g., water, gas, electricity, 
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transport; (e) building societies—terminating or permanent—to assist 
members to acquire homes or other property; (f) rural credit societies to 
make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of assisting rural pro- 
duction; (g) urban credit societies to assist members to acquire plant, 
furniture, ete., or to commence business or trade; (h) investment societies 
to enable members. to combine to secure shares in a company or business or 
to invest in securities. ‘Societies of the same kind may combine into 
co-operative associations, and such associations of all kinds may form 
unions. 


New co-operative societies may be formed only in accordance with the 
Act. In regard to existing societies, seven permanent building societies 
specified in a schedule continue under the old Act, unless at their own 
option they obtain registration under the new law. Other existing societies 
were deemed to have applied for registration under the new Act, but except 
in regard to certain specified matters they were bound by the Act of 1901 
until registered under the new Act. If such a society did not submit rules 
altered to conform with the new Act before 31st December, 1924, it was 
liable to be wound up. Co-operative companies registered as limited com- 
panies under the Companies Act, 1899, may obtain registration under the 
Co-operation, Community Settlement and Credit Act. . If they do not 
obtain such registration they must discontinue the use of the word 
““go-operative ” as part of their title, unless its use is permitted by the 
Governor. The use of the word “co-operative” by any person or firm as 
part of a trade or business name is prohibited. 


Adequate provision is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests 
of the societies, the issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are 
regulated, the power to raise loans and to receive deposits is limited, reserve 
funds must be established, and the accounts of the societies are subject to 
inspection and audit. Liability is limited except in the case of rural credit 
societies, which may be formed either with limited or unlimited liability. 
A member may not hold more than one-fifth of the shares nor an interest 
exceeding £1,000. No dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a rural 
credit society with unlimited liability, and in other cases the maximum 
dividend is 8 per cent per annum per share. Powers of supervision are 
‘vested in the Registrar, who registers the societies and their rules, adjudi- 
cates upon matters in dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 


An Advisory Council has been appointed to submit recommendations to 
the Minister with respect to regulations and model rules of co-operative 
societies, the appointment of committees, and other action for promoting 
co-operation. The Council consists of the Registrar and representatives of 
different forms of co-operation appointed by the Governor, 


Representatives of producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies met 
in conference in April, 1925, with the object of improving the relations bc- 
tween the two classes of co-operation. Papers were read by representatives 
of different organisations, and resolutions were passed affirming the desir- 
ability of bringing producers’ and consumers’ societies into closer touch, and 
the necessity for co-operative organisation to bring about a reconciliation 
between. the producers’ and consumers’ interests. The conference agreed to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Advisory Council to decide the question 
of further conferences and the formation of committees to promote these 
objects. 


Further details regarding the co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this book relating to agriculture, the dairying industry, and 
rural settlement. 
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The transactions of co-operative societies during the last five years are 
given in the following table:— 


Particulars, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Number of Societies... tae 50 62 79 . 89 91 
Number of Members ... wae 43,381 | 48,313 49,670 48,738 50,418 
Liabilities— £ £ £ | £ | £ 
Share Capital Ste a 349,309 429,230 519,436 543,725 563,162 
Reserves and Net Profits ..; 223,160 | 262,831 253,709 256,070 283,732 
Other Liabilities ... «| 216,014 262,258 299,271 303,457 279,490 
Total Liabilities | 788,483 | 954,319 | 1,072,416 1,103,252 | 1,126,384 
Assets— ‘ io = 
Freehold, Plant, etc. wo! 219,439 258,301 314,480 324,624 344,121 
Stock ... oe 43 «| 877,946 450,817 471,824 465,880 452,936 
Other Assets... eat «| 193,098 245,201 286,112 312,748 329,327 
Total Assets ... £788,483 | 954,319 | 1,072,416 | 1,103,252 | 1,126,384 _ 
Expenditure— | | [ 
Purchases... | 2,015,519 | 2,697,926 | 2,969,522 2,923,768 | 2,727,781 
Expenses, Interest, ete. ...| 326,512 413,866 500,924 508,612 383,321 


Total Expenditure ...) 2,342,031 | 3,111,792 | 3,470,446 | 3,482,375 | 3,111,102 


Income— ; 
Sales, etc. ... cee ...| 2,478,801 | 3,256,981 | 3,679,507 | 3,676,571 | 3,468,870 
Discounts, etc. ibs 235 23,339 34,211 | 40,995 46,420 | 40,037 


TotalIncome... _ ...! 2,502,140 | 3,291,192 | 3,720,502 | 3,722,991 | 3,508,907 


The majority of the societies are consumers’ distributive societies organ- 
ised on the Rochdale plan of’ “ dividend upon purchase,” conducting retail 
stores, and they buy their supplies through the agency of a wholesale society 
with which they are affiliated. The societies have met with success in the 
Newcastle and other mining districts, and in the parts of the metropolitan 
area where large numbers of industrial workers reside. 

The number of co-operative societies on the register, which had remained 
fairly constant for over ten years, began to increase in 1919, when people 
were seeking means to combat a rapid advance in prices. The registrations 
include some societies’ which lapsed after making preliminary arrange- 
ments, and did not actually engage in business, but evidence of a marked 
growth in regard to co-operation may be gained from the records of the 
financial transactions, the amount of sales having increased by £990,069, or 
by 40 per cent.:in the last five years. 

In 1923, the expenses, including interest and depreciation, amounted to 
£328,321, or 11 per cent. on the amount of sales, and the result of the year’s 
trade was a net profit of £380,734, which is equal to a rate of 10°9 per cent. 
on the sales. A sum of £24,930 was paid as interest on sis and £287,867 
as dividends on purchases. 
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Beneftt Building. and Investment Societies. 


The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building: societies for 
the last five years are shown in the following statement :— 


Particulars, 1919. 1920, 1921. 1922. 1923, 
Number of Societies Poe 8 8 8 i 8 7 
Graiiiities | eee eee £ £ £ 

Deposits... 1. «| 485,764 | 496,298 | 506,603 | 509,763 ; 522,329 
Share Capital .,. ...| 298,920 | 327,392 | 338,644 | 347,603 | 364,440 
Reserves.. ...| 142,705.| 158,879 | 171,100 | 175,042 | 191,687 
Other Liabilities | | 57, 435 | 48,939 52,116 * 56,788 ) 51,403 
Balance of Profit ..| 63,171 | 67,666 | 65,882 | 76,257 | 71,638 


Total... ... 1,047,995 1,099,104 1, 134,345 |1,165,453 1,201,497 


Assets— i 
Advances iis ... 839,465 | 885,102 931,592 | 978,452 1,040,854 
Other Assets... soot 208,530 | 214, 002 | | 202,752 | 187, 001 | 160,643 


Total... --| 1,047,995)1,099, 104 | 1 184,845 1,165, 458 8 261,497 

There are only seven permanent building societies. The income during 
the year 1923 amounted to £102,977, of which the largest item was interest, 
£102,220, and the expenditure, which amounted to £94,752, included £71,933, 
paid as interest on shares and deposits and as dividends, and £1,605 to 
reserves. _ 

Starr-Bowkett. building societies are terminating societies, in which the 
rights of members to appropriation are determined by ballot or by sale. 
Particulars relating to their operations during the last five years are shown 
below :— 


Particulars. | ri. | 1920. wel, | 1922, 192 
| ' | 
' [ { 
Number of Societies 4... U2 | 138 | 128 | 136 | (139 
Liabilities— £ £ | eee 


Members’ Subscriptions| 1,373,685] 1,480,126) 1, re 564| 1, 4 296) 1,824, 566 

Other Liabilities ..) 27,473) 41,665 50,122) 84, 200) 70,616 

Balance of Profit «| 168,828) 188,563 209,010 225, 054 244,025 
| _ 


Total 44. ss| 1,569,986, 1,710,354) 1,858,696, 2,060,550. 2,189,207 
| 


- | eevee am | a 


Assets— | | | | 
Advances on «| 1,428,831 1,553,447| 1,686,931) 1,897,666) 1,958,023 
Other Assets 1. vt 141, 155 156,907; 171,765) 162,884) 181,184 


Total... as (1,569, 986: 1,710,354] 1,858,696! 2,060,550. 2,139,207 


The subscriptions received from shareholders in 1923 amounted to 
£284,284, and the withdrawals to £95,806; the ‘advances on mortgage 
amounted to £482,245, and repayments to £311,215, and the sum due on 
aceount of apace: at the end of the year was £1, 958,023. The average 
amount advanced is. £260, and apparently about 2;050 members obtained | 
advances during. the year. 

Besides the Starr-Bowkett Building Societies there are other terminating 
building societies, which are conducted on quite a different principle. 
These societies work principally on. a bank overdraft, and loans are ae 
available to members practically as soon as they require them; the ballo 
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ds very rarely resorted to. A member receiving a loan is not under an 
obligation to repay the actual amount borrowed, nor does he receive a 
refund of his contributions upon the termination of the society. He is 
simply required to pay an increased rate of contribution for the remainder 
of the life of the society, whichis a fixed period, consequently a balance- 
sheet inthe usual sense of the*term cannot be prepared. 


During the years 1922 and 1923 there were eight such societies im 
‘existence, and the total transactions during these years were as under :— 


Particulars. 1922, 1928, 
:Subseriptions: from-Members £ 935,743 | 27,257 
Fines and other Charges : ‘£- “231 273 
Anterest received from: borrowers _ £ “8,497 "2 759 
‘Advanees-to members ; £ “44,944 503399 
Withdrawals: of share oa £) 2,851 “$42,561 
Interest. paid by society . ose vie £} *2,098 #2823 
Management Expenses... se £! 1,110 1,297 
- Number of Shares'beginning.of. year sear No. 7,816 8,791 
Shares.issued during year Abie tess. NO 190 129 
Withdrawals during. year | fit we Now, 247 843 
‘Number-of shares at-end of: “year .. No.) 95759 “8,077 
‘* One'society only. }:-Metnbers’ subscriptions: refunded ‘at. close of society. 


. There were also ‘two investment societies formed during 1923 amongst 
-employees of the Australian Gas Light ‘Company. The object of these 
societies is to purchase shares in the company by means of weekly -sub- 
seriptions from the members. These shares are ultimately. transferred ‘to 
the:names of individual shareholders when the.contributions.o ‘their credit 
amount to the «market value-of -such shares. ‘During ‘the year 1993 -the 
‘sum. of £8,552 was received in subscriptions from the members, of which 
£2,253 ~was invested in shares, ‘£1,241 was held ‘in cash, and ‘the :balance 
represented expenses of management. 


‘Ferenpty Societies. 


The -affairs.of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
‘in-aecordanee with the Friendly Societies-Act of 1912-and ‘its. amendments. 
The societies are .compelled to register, and are ‘required .to furnish :periodi- 
eal -returns, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
-benefits, and finances. In this chapter finances only are diseussed, and the 
figures: in the following :tables relate to the societies which, provide benefits 
‘such as -medical.attendanee, sick pay, and ‘funeral donations, .and are .ex- 
Glusive:of the .particulars. of miscellaneous -societies . registered :under ‘the 
Friendly Sociéties “Act, such as .dispensaries, medical ‘institutes, and 
accident societies. ‘Other matters relating to friendly -societies..are dis- 
cussed in the-chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


‘Early legislation .did not make adequate provision for maintaining ‘the 
solvency of the friendly societies, but’in 1899 an Act was passed to bring 
their affairs under State supervision: and to make:provision. for the actuarial 
eettification of tables of .contributions, for valuations at least once within 
five years, the investigation of accounts, and other measures for. safeguard- 
‘ing the funds. The Act and its amendments were consolidated in 1919. 
Amending Acts passed.in 1913, 1916, and 1920 render less rigid a clause 
which requires the moneys received or paid. on ‘account. of .a particular 
benefit to be kept in a:separate account and to:be used: only for the specific 
purpose. Where the sickness and ‘funeral funds.of:a society are adminis- 
tered by one central body for the whole society they may be treated now 
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as one fund, and on valuation being made the. Registrar may authorise 
surplus moneys belonging to a fund to be used in any manner for the 
purposes of any other fund. 


Actuarial Valuations. 


In the quinquennial valuations of friendly societies; with the exception 
of the first, the experience of the societies in New South Wales during the 
nine years 1900-08 has been used as a basis. In the first valuation, as at 
31st December, 1904, the monetary tables were based on the experience of 
the Manchester Unity Independent Order of Oddfellows of England, for 
the period 1866-1870, with 3 per cent. interest, except in the case of one 
society in which 4 per cent. interest was adopted. The valuation embraced 
eighteen affiliated societies, and thirteen single societies; 96,422 members 
were valued for sickness benefits, and 97,511 for funeral benefits, with 
51,155 subsidiary funeral benefits. The results showed a net deficiency 
equal to 1s. 4d. per £1, only eight affiliated and three single societies being 
in a golvent. condition. 


After the valuation, measures were adopted to improve the financial 
position of the societies, with the result that the second valuation, as at 
December, 1909, disclosed a surplus equal to 4d. per & of Habilities. The 
valuation was made on a 34 per cent. rate, the number of societies being 
eighteen affiliated and twenty-five single. Sickness and funeral benefits 
were valued for 116,186 members, funeral benefits only for 5,258, and sick- 
ness benefits only for 18,109 members. In addition there were subsidiary 
risks on account of 54,391 persons, including members, their wives and 
children. 


In the third valuation, as at 31st December, 1914, the risks valued for 
sickness and funeral benefits numbered 150,714, and "there were 22,582 for 
sickness only, 8,055 for funeral only, and 67,655 for subsidiary ele The 
assets disclosed by the valuation were equal to £1 0s. 7d. for every £1 of 
liabilities. During the five years which elapsed between the third and fourth 
valuations the effects of the war and of an epidemic of influenza caused a 
heavy drain on the funds of the societies, nevertheless the results showed an 
improvement in their financial condition in 1919 as compared with 1914. 
The total number of risks valued in 1919 was 259,155, viz., for sickness and 
funeral, 147,892; funeral only, 12,360; sickness only, 20,520; and subsidiary 
benefits to widows, children, etc., 78,388. The rate of interest assumed in 
respect of the funds of each society was determined on its experience 
during the quinquennium, being 4 per cent. in the case of eleven societies, 
and 84 per cent. in the other societies. Particulars-relating to the benefits 
provided by the societies, the contributions payable, and the assistance 
afforded by the State since the passing of the Subventions to Friendly 

‘Societies Act, 1908, in respect of the cost of benefits for aged members, are 
shown plsewhere 4 in this volume. The following summary shows the results 
of all the societies combined, as at each of the four valuations :— 


Liabilities, Assets. | 
Assets per 
Year. Surplus, £ of 
Value of Accumulated | Value of Future Total Liabilities, 
Benefits. Funds. Contributions. -\ os 
£ £ £ . | s. dd. 
1904 3,981,252 809,133 2,900,499 3, 708, 632 | (- ori, 620 18 8 
3909 4,219,767 1,214,889 3,071,269 4,286,158 | 66,391 20 4 
1914 5,411,716 : 1,658,066 3,905,894 5,563,960 152,244 20 7 
1919 5,524,765 1,973,642 3,786,983 5, 760,625 | 235,860 20 10 
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In 1919 the liabilities of the affiliated societies amounted to £5,439,641, 
and the assets to £5,663,084, showing a surplus of £293,448, or 10d. in the 
&, but three of the societies showed deficiencies amounting in the aggregate 
to £67,810. The assets of the single societies amounted to £97,541, or 
£12,417 more than the liabilities, the surplus being 2s. 11d. per £, though 
four single societies showed deficiencies amounting to £2,019. 


The funds for valuation purposes increased by over £315,000 during the 
quinquennium 1914-1919, and the average interest earnings rose from 4:7 
per cent. to 5'4 per cent. as a result of the high interest rates prevailing, and 
the policy of centralising the control of the funds which: had facilitated 
more profitable investment. The bulk of the funds, about 72 per cent., was 
invested in mortgages. On account of investments in war and, peace loans, 
the proportion of the funds in Government securities rose from 0°4 per 
cent. in 1914 to 10°8 per cent. in 1919. Interest-bearing bank deposits 
declined proportionately from 11 per cent. to 7 per cent. during the quin- 
quennium, and there was a decrease in the amount in buildings and free- 
hold properties, which do not generally give a satisfactory return. 


The custom of making the valuations for all societies as at the same 
date, at intervals of five years, has been altered, and about. one-third of the 
societies are to be valued each year. The valuation of the first group, as at 
31st December, 1922, has been issued. Two societies are to be valued as at 
31st December, 1923; one valuation has been issued and the other is nearing 
completion. 


Accumulated Funds. 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the. funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1914 :— 


At ae b etetone ane bee add All Funds. 
8ist December.| paneral Funds, | Fund. coo Total, Per Member. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1914 1,641,704 88,256 54,971 1,784,931 9°79 
1915 1,734,858 89,421 52,548 1,876,827 10°50 
1916 _ 1,820,708 101,092 48,471 1,970,271 11°02 
1917 1,916,846 ) 122,759 55,067 2,094,672 11°79 
1918 1,954,085 190,995 63,102 2,208,182 12°21 
1919 1,953,336 199,115 65,345 2,217,796 12-04. 
1921* 2,134,339 194,358 83,065 2,411,762 12:08 
1922* 2,268,655 204,304 105,978 2,578,937 12°61 
1923* 2,410,208 208,397 109,386 2,727,991 12°71 
1924* 2,548,517 214,248 108,803 2,871,568 13-11 


* At 30th June. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1924, the total funds of the 
societies increased by £143,577, the increase being fairly general in all the 
societies. The amount of the sickness and funeral funds, as stated in the 
table for the years 1914 and 1919, does not agree with the figures shown in 
the previous table, the difference being caused by allowances made in the 
valuations for State subvention due, but not received by the societies at the 
date of valuation. ; 


Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies since 1914 are 
_ shown in the following statement. The figures quoted for 1920-21 relate to 
the period of eighteen months ended 30th June, 1921, as the Friendly 
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Societies Act of 1920 prescribed that the returns must be furnished in each 
year for the period ended . 80th June and not for the calendar year as 
formerly :— 


a Receipts. Expenditure. 
| ' | | | Medical ||, : 
Beak | Contri- | | Sick | Funeral | Atten- Eeepeneee | 
‘ontri- . : ic | ° 
| butions. | \Interest.| Other. | Total. Pay. ne d ses Manage- Other. | Total, 
b | | Medicine| ™6"* 
! I 
: Spb ie ae ocean = 
£ | & & | &@ | #£ yn Oe a ee ee ee On 
496,961.| 80,707-|« 84,915 | 612,583 | 372,796 44,446 | 182,308-| 87,358; 89,463.) 526,371 
, 491,928 | 87,501 | 34,597 | 614,116. | 177,198 | 50,181 | 182,705. | 88,419. )~ 23,767 | 522,220 
| 608,033] 95,193 | 28,645°| 631,781 | 172,497 | 61,566 {| 178,926 89,630: } 85,718 | 588,387 
524,341 1.10:),947 | 58,433 | 678,726 | 168,986 | 69,371 | 178,789) 96;830.! 40,349 | 554,825 
543,269 | 117,941. | 114,995 | 776,105 | 183,735 | 84,663 ! 


i 
i 
180,370 | 94,939 | 116,888") 662,595 
: | 
1} 
i 


| BSL,278 | 117,524} 40,740 | 709,642 | 274,929 | 89,265 106/115 "| 42,818 | 699,928 
887,279, 191,613 ; 76,985 1,153,877 | + 80,201 199,399 | 68,089.) 961,214 
661,620 | 142,205 | 94.556 | 893,381 | 56,353 | 187,994 | 53,9386.) 783,138 

| 673,650 | 146,106 | £6,072 ] $75,828 | 56,246 | 31,856 |--726,774 

| 711,058 | 150,427 ) 58,878 P0884 is 64,548 | 23 37,867 | 776,786 

: ! \ 


ee * Eightéen months ended June, 1921. 


The figures afford convincing evidence of the steadily increasing: import- 
ance of the friendly societies. ‘The total amount: disbursed ‘in: benefits:in the 
year ended June, 1924, was £592,942, as compared with £330,000 in. 1941 
and £551,000 in 1919. The cost of sick pay and funeral. donations 
during the last three years was much lower than in 1919, when an epidemic 
of influenza caused a greater financial loss to the societies than the war. 
The cost of medical attendance and medicine. was higher; as additional 
charges were made by medical practitioners and pharmacists, and: the 
average -cost. per. adult member rose from 20s. 5d. in 1914 to 21s. 10d. in 
1919; and to 27s. dd. in 1928-24. 


The large amounts’ grouped under the headings of “other receipts ” and’ 
“other expenditure” in 1918 were due to transfers from the surplus sick 
and funeral funds of one society to the management fund. Absolutely and 
relatively, there has been a marked‘ increase in the cost of management. In 
the year 1928-24 the. total. expenses, £145,977, were equal. to 18s. 6d. per 
head: of: mean membership.as compared with 9s. 5d. per-head in 1914, and 
dis. 7d..in 1919: In. proportion to contributions and’ to total income, 
expenses in 1923-24 represented 205 percent. and 16:1: per cent.. respec- 
tively, as compared with 17°6 per-eent. and’ 14:3 per cent: in 1914: 


INSURANCE. 


In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing. specifically with the 
conduct of insurance business, the insurance companies being subject to 
the Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and.1917 were enacted:in.the State Parliament to provide for the protection 
of life. insurance. policies and. annuities. against: creditors,. and: fory the: 
issue of: special. policies in. substitution:for those-lost or. destroyed:. Tha 
section of the 1902 Act relating to marine insurance was superseded: by: the 
Commonwealth: Marine Insurance Act: of 1909, which. defines the. limit of: 
marine insurance and‘ regulates the terms of the contracte,..the: liability of: 
the insurers, etc. A Commonwealth Act passed in 1905 limits the amount: 
of assurance payable on the death of: children. The maximum amount 
ranges from £5 in respect: of children under. 1 year to £45 in the case of 
children between the ages of 9 and 10 years; the sums being payable only to 
parents or ‘their personal representatives. The provisions-of the Act do not: 
apply, however, to any insurance’ effécted: by persons having an. insurable: 
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Interest in the lives insured or. to insurances, ¢.g., industrial assurances, 
effected by parents, in which the amount payable on the death of a child 
does not exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest: 
up to 4-per cent: per annum. 


Lire ASSURANCE. 


There were thirty-one institutions transacting life assurance business in 
the State during 1923; nineteen were local, seven had their head offices in 
Victoria, one in Queensland, one in New Zealand, one in. the United 
Kingdom, and two in the United: States of America.. Nine institutions are 
mutual, and. twenty-two are partly proprietary companies, whose policy 
holders, however, participate to sorme extent in the profits. Several com- 
panies, with head offices outside the Commonwealth, unite life and other 
classes of insurance, and have local. branches or agencies, but. their trans- 
actions in life risks in this State are unimportant. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub-: 
lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Census- 
Act: of 1901. 


Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on. 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable. The rates: quoted: by. the companies transacting 
new business in the State vary considerably, being affected: by the. con- 
ditions relating to bonuses and the age of the institutions. 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 


The following tables relate only to assurances effected: in New. South, 
Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch during 
the year 1928 is shown below :— 


{ 
Policies - | Amount Assured | . “| Annual 


Institutions with Tead.|. in-Force, | tusive: of B | : 
istituiiote with Hend.|: to Boren, | excluslve of: | Bea | otal.) Bigmdune 
; Annuities. | Re-assurances. { , : 
_ _ ts _ bs } ba | 
f { i 
| No. £ £ £ £ 
New South: Wales eee 185,538 | 54,896,359: | 8,815,917 63,712,276 | 1,777,884 
i : 
Other Australian | | 
States vee | 57,556. | 14,483,009 | 351,859 14,834,958 546,738 
| | 
New Zealand | 807. | . 89,400 4. | 89,404. | 3,794 
United Kingdom i 114 34,361: * 34,361 | 1,015 
d i | = 
United States | 3,027 1,788,949: | 84,414 | 1, 868,363 53,588 
Total =< 247,042 | 71,287,168 | 9,252,194: 80,539;362' 2,383,019 
= *Not available. 


Of the amount assured 97 per cent. is with Australasian societies, 77 
per cent. being with institutions with lead’ offices in New South Wales, 
and 20 per cent. with other Australian institutions ; nearly. 8 per cent. is 
with American companies. The amount held by the British. society: is 
comparatively: small; as:it does-not: now accept: life business in. New: South~ 
Wales. The average amount of assurance,. exclusive of: bonuses: and! re-- 
assurances, perepolicy held in. Australasian societies is: £285, in the British 
£301, and in the: American £589. 
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The business (exclusive of. annuities) may be classified broadly in three 
categories—(1), whole-life assurance payable at death only; (2), endow- 
ment assurance payable at the end of.a specified period or at death prior 
to the expiration of the period; (3), pure endowment, payable only in case 
of survival for a specified period. 


Particulars regarding each class of assurance in the ordinary branch in 
force in 1922 and 1923 are shown below:— 


1922, 1923, 
er Amount |. ates , 
Classifi- . Assured sat Assure! 
cation. Policies \xclusive of| Bonus | ,42Ual_ |] Policies exclusive of} Bonus Annual 
an Bonuses | Additions, | remiums | _ in Bonuses | Additions, | Premiums 
Force and Re- Payable. {| Force. and Re- Payable, 


assurances, assurances, 


tees 


(No. £ £ £ { No. | £ £ £ 
Assurance...| 96,334 | 41,733,869 | 6,087,100 | 1,261,980 || 101,627 45,421,934 | 6,549,741 | 1,375,476 . 
Endowment 


= Assurance| 130,871 | 23,771,308 | 2,518,699 910,585 |; 128,623 | 23,735,620 | 2,659,667 917,586 
ure 


Endowment| 16,869 2,226,762, 42,833 90,532 ' 16,792 | 2,129,614 42,786 89,957 
Total ...| 244,074 67.736,939 | 8,648.632 | 2,263,097 }} 247,042 | 71,287,168 | 9,252,194 2,383,019 


The majority of the policies, viz. 52 per cent., represents endowment 
assurances; whole-life policies were 41 per cent., and endowments 7 per 
cent. of the total number. The amount assured under the whole-life policies 
represents 64 per cent. of the total (exclusive of bonus additions), the , 
average per. policy being £447; endowment assurance policies, with an 
average of £185 per policy, cover 33 per cent. of the total amount assured ; 
and endowment policies, with an average of £127 per policy, 3 per cent. 


Industrial Assurance. 


A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales during recent years. The policies in this class are for small amounts, 
and the premiums in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial 
business in the State is transacted by the. Australasian companies only, 


The following table shows the industrial business in force in New South 
Wales at the close of 1923 :— 


Policies in 


ay ade ¥e = Amount As- Annual 
poaievons thie Head rene sured, inclusive | Premiums 
Annuities of Bonuses. Payable. 
No. £ £ 


New South Wales ...|_ 279,398 10,513,993 611,932 
Other Australian 

States see «+| 127,772 4,323,869 310,829 
New Zealand ... «| 12,080 380,509 21,478 


Total --|, 419,250 | 15,218,371 | 944,239 


In the industrial branch 76 per cent. of the number of policies and 81 
per cent. of the amount were held in the form of endowment assurance, 
Whole-life policies represented 19 per cent. of the number and 14 per cent. 
of the amount assured. The average amount per policy avas £36, viz., 
assurance £27, endowment assurance £39, and endowment £35. 
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A classification ‘of the industrial business in force in New South Wales 
is shown below :— 


' | 1922. 1923. 
Classigeation. | Amount Amount 
| Policies Assured Annual Policies Assured Annual 
| in inclusive of | Premiums in inclusive of | Premiums 
Force Bonus Payable. Force Bonus. }.. Payable. 
Additions. Additions. 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 
Assurance ... eel 79,587 2,039,120 | 117,090 80,722 2,145,238 | 121,617 
Endowment Assur- 
ance ors .--| 290,083 | 10,720,739 | 676,243 | 318,681 | 12,871,791 | 774,611 
Pure Endowment... 20,042 621,476 44,882 19,847 701,342 48,011 
Total 389,662 | 13,381,335 | 838,215 | 419,250 | 15,218,371 ; 944,239 


Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 


South Wales in 1923 being 609 policies for an aggregate amount of £42,109 
per annum in the ordinary branch, and six policies representing £376 per 
‘ annum in the industrial department. 


_ New Business. 


The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last ten years is compared in the following table:— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
Year. i if 
Number of Amount | | Annual Number of Amount. Annual 
Policies. Assured. | oanie. Policies. Assured. opevates 
; £ £ £ £ 
1914 17,217 | 3,914,985 | 142,792 | 48,267 | 1,332,966 | 91,427 
1915 15,976 3,784,103 147,554 45,188 1,258,683 86,959 
1916 16,372 4,100.923 166,301 50,649 1,516,518 102,668 
1917 18,010 | 4,914,896 | 192,308 | 53,491 | 1,720,790 | 115,738 
1918 21,643 | 5,972,028 | 952.052 | 62,279 | 2,138,959 | 145,630 
1919 21,543 6,483,990 236,541 64,199 2,437,850 160,699 
1920 28,837 7,973,324 281,379 70,305 2,986,482 187,560 
1921 27,705 | 8,693,745 | 306,867 | 79,318 | 3,819,905 | 225,134 
1922 { 25,441 8,544, 638 301,447 88,316 4,302,371 266,166 
1923 | 26,557 | 9,474,386 | 322.676 | 94,633 | 4,736,141 | 292,765 


The incidence of the war caused a decrease in the volume of new 
insurances. In 1916 business began to improve, and the amount assured 
under new policies in the ordinary branch has risen since in each year by 
nearly 10 per cent., except in 1918 and in 1920, when there was a much 
more rapid growth, and the amount of new assurances rose by over 22 per 
cent. The abnormal increase in 1918 was due in a large measure to arrange- 
ments made by some of the societies for combining life assurance with war 
loan subscriptions. In 1920 it was attributable to general expansion in 
business activities. In the industrial branch the movement in regard to 
new business was somewhat similar until 1916; then. business -began to 
expand at a remarkable rate, the amount of new assurances rising by over 
20 per cent. in each year, except in 1917 and 1919, when it increased by over 
13 per cent. In: 1922 the amount cf new assurances in the ordinary branch 
declined by £149,107, but the increase in the new industrial business con- 
tinued, the amount being greater by £482,466, or 12°6 per cent., than in the 
previous year. In 1923 both classes of assurance increased by over..10 per 
cent., viz., ordinary by £929,748 and industrial by £483,770. The average 
amount per new policy in the ordinary branch increased from £227 in 1914 ° 
to £357 in 1923. 
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A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
“business, excluding ‘bonuses and annuities, in jorce in New South Wales 


during -each ‘of ‘the last ‘ten “years is shown ‘below :— 


Ordinary: Branch. Industrial! Branch. 

ta i ‘Amount Annual sed | /-Anrount | Annual 
| | 
: = [ 

‘No. | £ £ | No. £ (og 
1914 178,483 | 42,602,910 .| -1,482;261 | 202,439 | 4,712,117 | 296,597 
15 | -181,671 | 43,520,235 | 1,465,347 | 211,881 | 5,000,021 | 318,306 
‘1916 187,514 | 45,460,333 | 1,850,311 | 229,728 | 5,590,819 | 358,126 
‘1917 | “192.962 | 47,636,307 | 1,644,692 | 248,037 | 6,298,106 | 404,836 
{918 201,659 | .50,812;701-| 1,741,249 | 278,716 | 7,301,718 | “472,448 
4919 207,906 || 53,953;151-| °1:828,780 | 294,573 | $8,275,956 | -535,666 
1920 :222;166.| .58;510;165 | 1,973;847 | 323,886 | 9,742,791 | '621,908 
1921 236,973 | 64,017,662 | 2,154,782 | 868493 |-11,711,733 730,56) 
1922 244074 | 67,736,989:| 2,263,097 | °389,662 | 13,374.191 | 838,215 
1923 247,042 | 71,287,168 | 2,383,019 | 419,250 | 15,156,155 944,239 

if . ¢ 
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The amount assured. in the ordinary branch has increased by over 283 
millions, or by 67 per cent., since 1914, and in the industrial branch by 
nearly 103 millions, or by ‘222 per cent. The development of life assurance 
in relation to the population is shown in the following statement, which 
illustrates also the increase in the average amount per policy and in the 
premium payable. 


Policies per 1,000 of | Amount Assured per Average Amount Average Annual 

gale: Population. Head of Povulntih. | ae - tole 
Ordinary. |Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. |Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial, 
No. No. £s di £ 8. d. £ £ £s da/£ 8. da 
1914 95 108 2212 8/210 1 239 23 8 0 6;1 9 4 
1915 96 112 2219 2;212 9 240 24 8 1 4/110 1 
1916 99 122 24 110);219 4 242 24 8 5 4)/111 2 
1917 100 129 241510|3 5 7 247 25 810 6,112 8 
1918 103 139 2517 7)314 5 252 27 812 9/114 6 
1919 102 144 26 9 2)4 1 2 260 28 815 11/116 4 
1920 106 154 2719 1|413 1 260 30 817 8/118 6 
1921 lit 168 30 1 3/510 0 270 33 9 110;2 0 9 
1922 112 179 31 3 0/6 3 0 277 34 9 5 5);2 3 90 
1923 112 190 32 410/617 1 289 36 91211;2 6.1 


In 1923 one in every nine persons in the State held a policy in the 
ordinary branch, and one in every five an industrial policy, the amounts 
assured per head of population being £32 4s. 10d. in the ordinary branch 
and £6 17s. 1d. in the industrial. 


Australasian Assurance Societies—Total Business. 


The life assurances undertaken in New South Wales by foreign com- 
panies represent only a small proportion of their total business, and par- 
ticulars relating to their transactions have been omitted from the follow- 
ing statements, which relate mainly to the finances of the institutions. 


A summary of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the 
Australasian societies, and of the amount of receipts, expenditure, and 
accumulated funds, at intervals since 1895, is shown below. 


| 
| | | Interest. 
Ae dae | Accumulated 
Year. | Socicties. ao Receipts. er eiuding Bala fates af Avera me 
j up Capital. A t vate 
| | Received. Sige 
| i " Funds. 
” ae tee ee \ 
| No. No. £ 000 £ 000 £ 000 £ 000 | per cent. 
1895 10 268,242 | 3,392 | 2,334 20,438* | 1,037 5-21 
1900 i 331,868 | 4,093 | 2,648 26,491* 1,162 4-51 
1905 14 756,585 5,437 | 3,834 34,916 1,528 4-48 
1910 11 | 1,056,173 7,131 4,619 45,668 1,963 4-46 
1915 1 14 1,424,196 9,474 | 6,085 61,572 2,836 , 4-74 
1920 14 1,944,845 | 14,079 7,944 | 83,029 4,116 5-16 
1921 22 2,095,728 15,388 8,950 | 90,208 + 4,571 5:28 
1922 24 2,245,338 16,661 9,994 97,408 5,022 5°35 
1923 . 28 2,379,784 19,115 11,281 | 106,007 5,507 541 
) 


* Exclusive of capital and reserve funds, etc. 
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‘The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase. 
since 1910, and there has been a gradual increase in earning power since 
that year, when 446 per cent. was realised, and the most recent rate, 5-41 
per cent., ig slightly higher than that of 1895, being the highest return 
during the period under review. A comparison with the bank rate of 
interest on fixed deposits, given on page 525, shows that diminished rates 
were general until a slight increase took place between the years 1910 and 
1915, and: continued during following years, and the interest earned by the 
insurance companies has held a correlation to the general tendency. 

The following table shows details of the receipts and disbursements of 
the Australasian institutions during 1923 for both classes of business :— 


Particulars, Srey. H Indeste Total. 
Receipts— 

Premiums— £ £ £ 
New ... ae oe ig ie | 2,268,768 81,124 2,349,892 
Renewal... a ie see ..-| 8,154,866 2,815,007 | 10,969,873 

Consideration for Annuities... aaa oa 60,817 re 60,817 

Interest ii, he ee Gyn. add RBBB; 84 538,496 | 5,364,268 

Rents and other Receipts... an) 816,967 53,617. 370,584 

Total Receipts ... | 15,627,260 | 3,488,174 | 19,115,434 
| | eee 4 5 
ee 
Expenditure— | 

Claims ... te 323 os is | 5,197, 744. 605,212 5,806,956 

Surrenders... & seg an ...| 1,094,384 56,082 |° 1,150,466 

Annuities wad cue ee ies uh 120,923 295 121,218 

Cash Bonuses and Dividends ee «| 898,767 73,691 472,458 

Expenses, including:commission, brokerage, : 
taxes... ees ne es ee ...| 1,952,560 1,204,312 3,156,872 

Amount written off to Depreciation, Re- 
serves, Transfers, ete. one or an 482,339 91,086 573,425 

Total Expenditure ... wool 9,246,717 2,034,678 | 11,281,395 


The receipts of the Societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 
of interest arising from investments. The former represented 70 per cent. 
of the receipts in 1923 and the latter 28 per cent. Payments on account of 
death claims, policies matured and surrendered, and cash bonuses and 
dividends amounted in 1928 to £6,811,818 or 74 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure in the ordinary branch, and £739,280, or 36 per cent., in the in- 
dustrial branch. Expenses of management constituted 21 per cent. of the 
expenditure in the ordinary branch, and 59 per cent. in the industrial. 


Eapenses of Management. 


The ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. ‘The 
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following figures show in respect of the ‘ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian societies the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion ‘to premium inceme and gross 
receipts. 


Management Expenses, 


| Management ‘Premium ‘Per cent,of— 


Year. 


Gross Receipts 


Expenses. Income. 

Premium Gross 

| Income, Receipts, 
£ £ | £ 

1895 438,524 2,380, 167 3,392,423 18:42 12°93 

1900 565;380 | 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 | 13°81 
\ 
1905 858,741 3,500,448 5,437,589 24°53 15'79 


1910 | 1,016,153) 5,074,204 "7,131,250 20°03 14:25 
1915 1,252,438 6,591,572 9,474,126 19°60 | 13°22 
1920 2,222,218 9,870,814 | 14,079,302 22°51 15°78 
1921 2,643,403 | 10,649,745 | 15,387,948 24°82 17-18 
1922 2,872,387 | 11,458,770 | 16,661,049 25-08 1729 
1923 3,156,872 | 13,380,582 | 19,115,434 23°59 16°51 


The expenses of management of the ordinary business in 1923 represented 
in the aggregate 12°5 per cent. of the total receipts, and 18-6 per cent. of 
the premium income, and of the industrial branch, 34:5 and 41:6 per cent. 
respectively. , 

The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. 

Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each 
year since 1915. 


j 


Ordinary Branch, | Industrial: Branch. 
i Proportion of Management Expenses to— 
Year, 
Premium Total Premium Total 
Income. Receipts. Income. Receipts. 
per cent. percent. || per cent, per cent. 
1915 15°39 10:32 } 38°86 34°12 
1916 15°45 10°28 | 38°82 33°82: 
1917 16'34 10°‘86 | 38-23 33°21 
1918 16°65 1105 | 38°06 32°80 
1919 18°06 11°91 i 38°33 32°90 
1920 18°60 12°48 88°40 32°80 
1921 20°88 13°80 | 39°70 33°40 
1922 21-02 13°75 39°32 33:00 
1923 18°62 12-49 41°58 34:53 


_In the ordinary branch the lowest proportion of management expenses 
to premium income shown by any company in 1923 was 9°55 percent. and 
to total receipts 7-16 per cent. In the industrial-branch the lowest propor- 
tions were 30:75 per cent. and 24°63 per cent. respectively. 

The proportions were highest in the case of companies established re- 
cently, whose disbursements exceeded premium income, owing to initial 
expenses, such as the cost of foundation, organisation, brokerage, and. other 
items which will not be incurred again. 
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Liabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of the 
Australasian societies in the year 1923 :— 


Liabilities. 


Assets, 


Assurance Funds— 


£ 
Participating in Profits ... 97,875,902 


Loans— 


On Mortgage . 23, 030, 226 


Not participating in Profits 964,031 »» Municipal and Other 
Claims Investment Fund ... 48,964 Local Rates . 14,040,080 
Other Assurance Funds 4,268,624 »» Reversionary, Lite, and 
—— Other Interests we = 991,742 
Total 1038, 157,521 »» Policies ... .. 11,055,193 
3, Personal Security 37,543 
Other Funds— », Government Securities.. 341,656 
Guarantee and Contingency », Other Debentures and 
Funds 49,151 Bonds 939,138 
Investment Fluctuation ! », Miscellaneous Loans 162,445 
Fond... 706,148 |! — 
-Paid-up Capital 1,800,606 |; Total .. 50,158, 033 
Reserve Funds 293,947 || 


106,007,373 | 
| 


Total Funds 
“Other Liabilities— 
Claims admitted but not 


paid. 1,106,626 |, Government Securities .. 49,750, 186 
Outstanding Accounts 200,315 | Real Estate 4,566,867 
Miscellaneous 4,054,734 | Other Assets 6,893,962 

Total Liabilities... £111,369,048 i Total Assets ... £111,369,048 


In some of the States companies are obliged by law to deposit certain sums 
with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and these amounts are 
included in their balance-sheets under, the head of Government securities 
or of deposits. 

In former years insurance companies sought only such forms of invest- 
ment as loans on mortgage, municipal securities, policies of members, etc., 
but recently attention has been given to Government securities and: invest- 
ments in shares, and since 1915 large sume have been subscribed to war 
loans. Considerable sums are deposited also with banks, or invested in 
freehold and leasehold property. Investments on personal security are 
unusual, and are generally combined with life policies, the total amount 
under this heading in the year 1923 being only £37,548. 

‘The following comparison relating to liabilities and assets illustrates the 
rapid growth of the funds, etc., of the assurance societies :-— 


Liabilities. | Assets. 

1 og fi 1 

| 3 Paid- L ie 
Year, | Capital ana | other | rota, || Mortgages, | Seourities, | 

| 3 eomued Liabilities. Eee Property, etc. 
~ [Nol £ | £ £ £ £ | ¢£ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059*! 21,497,059 || 15,600,229 | 5,896,839 | 21,497,059 
1900 | 11 | 27,471,223* 27,471,223 || 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
1905 | 11 | 34,915,842 951,520 | 35,867,362 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910-1 11 | 45,668,204 | 775,785 46,443,989 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
{915 | 14 | 63,572,309 | 1,619,028 | 63,191,337 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,337 
1920 | 14 | 83,028,808 ne 147 | 90,020,955 || 40,127,817 | 49,893,138 | 90,020,955 
1921 | 22 | 90,207,633 | 6,533,051 | 96,740,684 || 42,073,513 | 54,667,171 | 96,740,684 
1922 | 24 | 97,408,297 | 4. 920,478 | 102,328,875 45,518,207 | 56,810,668 102,328,875 
1923 | 28 |106,007,373 | | 5,361,675 | 111,369,048 50,158,033 | 61,211,015 |  111,369,¢48 


* Includes other liabilities. 


The aggregate amount of paid-up capital and accumulated funds has 
wor: than doubled since 1910. The ratio of loans on mortgages, etc., to 
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total assets, which was between 60 and 70 per cent. up to the year 1915, has 
been reduced since to 45 per cent., and.Government securities which, in 
1915, represented only 17 per cent. of the assets, showed a ratio of 44 per 
cent. in 1923. 


Fire, Marine, AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The companies transacting fire, marine, and general insurance (as dis- 
tinct from life assurance) business j in New South Wales during 1924 num- 
bered 98, and some of the life companies issued accident and workmen’s 
compensation policies also. In 1923-24 the aggregate liabilities in New 
‘South Wales and elsewhere amounted to £340,297,942, of which £34,904,213 
represented paid-up capital; reserve funds amounted to £27,451,048; re- 
serve for unearned premiums, £56,301,505; insurance and other funds, 
£135,184,485; and outstanding losses and other liabilities, £86,506,691. The 
assets comprised the following items;—Mortgages and other loans, 
£14,245,932; Government securities and other investments, £233,245,148; 
land and house property, £25,144,938; cash on deposit, current account,. 
and in hand, £21,624,230; and other assets, £46,037,694. 


The nature of the. local insurances effected during the year ended 30th 
June, 1924, is shown in the following table. The particulars relate to New- 
South Wales risks only; that is, to all business written by the companies. 
in their New South Wales books. Premiums exclude re-insurances and’ 
returns; and treaty arrangements are not taken into consideration. In the 
ease of losses, amounts recovered from Australasian re-insuring offices are: 
excluded also. Interest receipts cannot be distributed among the various. 
classes of insurance and are included in one item'— 


| Expenditure. 
| : seeaaee i mans 
i A Expenses of | | Proportion of Premiunr 
| iiss ag Management. i Income. 
nsurances| Losses, | —~ 7 mare i 
Nature of Insurance. i sea ie “A less Re.| Com- Nisiate || Com. Other 
: Returns, | insur- | mission aa mission |Manage- - 
| ances. and | Other. | |, Losses. | and | ment 
i Agents’ i 4 Agents’| Expen- 
| Charges j ii Charges;. ses. 
= 7 i — aa = een Sts 
£ £ £ £ £ per cent, |per cent. |per cent 
Fire... - a .-| 1,963,581 |1,866,425 | 308,642 )-497,170 | 2,172,237 69°59 | 15°72) 25°32 
Marine ws es +e «-| 488,817 | 321,621 | 39,752 | 100,609 461,982 65°80 813 20°58 
Accident .. ae oe --| 126,991 | 59,956 | 32,778} 27,546 | 120,280 47°21 25°81 21°69 
Employers’ _ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation..| 521,780 } 342,384) 57,770 | 108,483 | 508,587 || . 65°62| 11°07; 20°%8 
Public Risk, Third Party os 33,820 9,716 4,599 7407 21,742 28°73 13°59 21°96 
Plate-glass - ae 50,903 | 16,375 8,959 | 12,176 87,510 32°17 17°60 | 23°92 
Motor Car and Motor cy ‘cle »-| 400,354 | 257,304 | 63,079) 84,2 404,833 64°29. 15°75 21-07 
Hailstone .. ste me 40,217 9,446 8,617 | 11,666 29,729 23°49 21°42 29°01 
Boiler Explosion .. te i 8,983 4,154 774 3,746 8,674 46°24 8°62 41°70 
Live Stock .. os a aa 24,063 | 11,030 4,425 7,264 22,719 45°34 18°39 30°19 
Burglary .. os es --| 38,089 | 14,324 5,902 8,580 23,806 37°61 15°49 | = 22°53 
Guarantee .. o oe fs 19,799 5,901 8,118 4,554 13,573 29°80 15°75 23°00 
Loss of Profits .. ae NG 55,819 | 16,949 7,519 | 11,179 35,647 30°36 13°47 20°03-- 
Sprinkler .. a5 oe a 1,487 429 181 298 908 23°85 12°17 20°04 
Other “ an is ae 4,334 842 691 933 2,466 19°43 15°94 21°63, 
Total Premiums .. » «| 8,779,087 os se es os ous GI 
Total Interest, etc... »-| 175,671 ‘ 
Total ig a --| 3,954,708 | 25436,946 | 546,806 (885,941 | 3,869,693 64°48 | 14°47 23°49 


The total premiums amounted to £3,779,037, and the losses to £2,436,946, 
the latter being 645 per cent. of the premiums. The expenses for com- 
mission and agents’ charges were £546,806, and for general management 
£885,941, making a total of £1,482,747, or 879 per cent. of the premium 
income and 36-2 of the gross revenue. 
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‘The principal. classes of. insurance,. according to the amount of net pre- 
miums in 1923-24; were fire, employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, marine;. motor: vehicles, and accident. ‘The premium receipts: in. re- 
spect of fire insurance increased largely in 1921, as insurers increased the 
amount of their policies in view of the increases in the value of property. 
Another marked increase took place in 1924. 

Insurance relating to the liability of employers has grown rapidly as wages 
have risen, and legislation in 1920 extended the application of the Work- 
men’s Compensation. Act to higher paid employees. ‘The net premium 
xeceipts rose from. £206,448 in.1918: to £545,962 in 1922, when rate of wages 
Yere rising. They have since declined. to £521,780. The losses represent 
nearly 66 percent. and: expenses 32 per cent. of. the premiums. 

The: insurance of motor cars is. another class of business which has de- 
veloped rapidly with the increased use of the vehicles. The premiums 
received in. 1923, viz. £253,281, were more than four times the amount. in 
1918, and. there was a. further increase to £400,354 in 1924. The premiums 
for accident insurance have doubled during the last six years. Marine 
insurance business increased. steadily from 1918 to 1921, then the premium 
receipts declined considerably as a. result. of the decreased activity in the 
shipping trade. 

In. proportion to premium income the losses and expenses. vary greatly in 
the different classes of insurance. The ratio of losses. was. highest in 1924 
in regard to the following, in the order named—fire, marine, employer’s 
liability, motor vehicles, accident. The commission and agents’ charges 
were highest in proportion to premiums. in accident insurance. The pro- 
portion of other management expenses depends to a great extent on the 
volume of business. transacted by the individual companies. 

A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general in- 
surance: transactions in New South Wales.in each of the last. five years is 
‘shown below :— 


Particulars, | 1919-20: 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. | 1923-24, 


| i 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ | £ 
Net Premiums hes ...| 2,465,372 | 3,565,989 | 3,497,395 | 3,466,603 | 3,779,037 
Interest, ete... =... |...) 88,296] 108,018 | 148,993 | 165,920} 175,671 
Total + ss,| 2,548,668. | 3,674,007 | 3,646,388 | 3,632,523 | 3,954,708 
Expenditure— ia ‘ 
OS8eS 4. ee | 1,229,662 | 1,753,415 | 2,085,557 | 2,073,434 | 2,436,946 
Management— 
Commission and Agents’ 
Charges ... uly | 286,284 471,187 | 471,090 483,306: | 546,806 
Other Expenses... ..| 685,951 | 795,370 | 860,853 | 842,342.| 885,941 
Total ...._—..., 2,201,897 | 3,019,972 | 3,417,500 | 3,399,082 | 3,869,693 
Proportion of Premium In-| per cent. | percent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
come— 
Losses ... aes as wi 49°S8 49°17 59°63 59°81 64°48 
Expenses— 
Commission, etc. ... vf = 11°61 13°21 13°47 13°94 14°47 
Other aes soe | 27°82 22°30 24°61 24°30 23°46 


Fire business constitutes more tham. half of the general insurances. In 
1920 the net premiums for fire risks were £1,380,079; the expenditure, 
including losses £735,834, amounted. to. £1,329,287,.and.the apparent surplus 
was. less than £51,000. In. 1921. a large increase brought the premium in- 
come to the sum of £1,876,755. The expenditure was. £1,721,194, including 
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losses £998,280, leaving a surplus of £155,561. In 1922 the net premiums 
were slightly higher, but losses showed a marked increase, and there was an 
apparent deficit of £104,100, and in the following year the premiums de- 
clined but losses increased and the apparent deficit amounted to £195,718. 
In 1924 the premiums amounted to £1,963,581 and the expenditure to 
£2,172,237 including losses. £1,366,425; the apparent deficit was £208,656. 

Fire policies are generally for a period of twelve months, and the majority 
of the insurance companies set aside annually a reserve for unexpired risks 
—usually an amount equal to 40 per cent. of the net premium income. By 
reviewing the figures to calculate a reserve on that basis, it will be found 
that fire business has steadily become less favourable to the companies in 
each of the last five years, that is, so far as business in New South Wales 
is concerned. There was a net underwriting loss of £10,074 in 1920, 
£43,109 im 1921, £107,207 in 1922, and £186,739 in 1923, and £249,263 in 
1924. The foregoing figures relating to fire business are exclusive of interest 
earnings. 

The total amount of the fire insurance written in 1929 was £448,034,000; 
in 1923 the value was £475,391,000; and in 1924 it was £501,380,478. 
The measures taken for the prevention of fire are described in the chapter 
“ Local Government.” 

BAnERuprToy. 


Statistics relating to the sequestration of estates by persons who are 
unable to pay their debts, afford in a general way an indication of the 
financial condition of the community. Petitions for sequestration orders 
may be made to the Supreme Court of New South Wales by the debtor, or 
by a creditor. The effect. of an order is to vest the property of the bankrupt 
in an official assignee for division amongst. the creditors, the bankrupt 
being required to lodge with the Registrar in Bankruptcy'a statement of his 
affairs. Creditors may accept proposals for a composition in satisfaction of 
the debts due to them, or for a scheme of arrangement of the bankrupts’ 
affairs, which becomes binding if approved by the Court and by a majority 
of creditors representing three-fourths of the proved claims. 

A Bankruptcy Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 
1924, and it will come into operation on a date to be proclaimed. It will 
supersede the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Acts of the States, with. the 
exception of any provisions relating to matters not dealt with in the 
Federal Act. 

Particulars of petitions in bankruptcy during each of the years 1914 to 
1923 are shown in the following table:— 


Petitions in Bankruptcy. iad Sequestrations, 
Binet 

Yean drawn, | Ratio of Assets 

Voluntary. came Total, | Refused, Orders | 1 iahilities | Assets, eet 

& £ s. d. 

1914 282 123 405 30 375 328,111 141,068 8 9 
1915 301 147 448 43 405 428,700 166,748 710 
1916 248 145 393 43. 350 388,448 303,893 15 10 
1917 178 123 301 34 267 227,663 208,093 18 


TL Ly 3 
191s.| 184 | 113 | 297 | 38 | 264 | 991,998 115,776 10 5 
1or9:| 193 | 128 | 316 | 34 | Q8@ | 328,992 | 189,920 | 11 9 
1920.| 210 | 184 | 344 | 55 | 289 | 204,594 | 139,550 13 8 
1921 | 20% } 186 | 394 | 70 | 324 | 311,900 | 166,457 10 8 
1922 | 247 | 934 | 481 78 | 408 | 440,856 | 251,185 ll 3 
1923 | 360 | 308 | 668 98 | 5F 659,314 | 282,657 8 7 
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The combined effects of war and drought caused financial embarrassment 
in 1914 and 1915, and the number of petitions rose considerably. A marked 
improvement. commenced in 1916 and continued for three years, then the 
numbers began to increase. A steep rise of 70 per cent. took place in the 
last two years. The average amount of liability in each year is usually 
less than £1,000 per sequestration, but the figure in 1923 was £1,157. The 
ratio of assets to liabilities varies considerably, but the amounts stated in 
the table are taken from the bankrupts’ schedules, and differ widely from 
the values established after investigation by the: Court. 

‘A bankrupt may apply to the Court, three months after the date of 
sequestration, for a certificate of discharge to release him from his debts. 
Estates may be freed from sequestration also if the creditors accept a 
composition or a scheme of arrangement, or if they are paid in full or give 
a legal quittance of the debts due to them. It is remarkable, however, that 
a comparatively small proportion of the estates are freed, though the pro- 
perty of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired after sequestration, is 
liable to seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors. The number of seques-’ 
tration during the ten years ended 1923 was 3,529, and only 1,007 estates 
were freed by certificates of discharge or release. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL Estate. 

The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, commonly known as the “Torrens ” Act, which was passed in 
1862 and, with its amendments, consolidated in 1900. Its main features 
are the transfer of real property by registration of title instead of by deeds, 
the absolute indefeasibility of the title when registered, and the protection 
afforded to owners against possessory claims, as the title issued under the 
Act stands good, notwithstanding any length of adverse possession. Lands 
may be placed under the Real Property Act only when the titles are unex- 
ceptiona]l. All Jands sold by the Crown since the passing of the Act have 
been conveyed to purchasers under the provisions of the Real Property Act, 
put transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Registra- 
tion of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation of 
the “ Torrens ” Act. 

The area of ‘Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in the grants in each year since 1920 are 
shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under the 


‘Act :— 


Area, Value. ° 
Year. \ ‘ re 7 aa —~ 
| Crown Lands. {Private Lands. | Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. | Total 
| | 
acres. acres. acres. £ £ | £ 

1920 1,022,601 30,060 | 1,052,661 981,996 1,800,904 | 2,782,900 
1921 624,089 44,613 | 668,702 640,499 1,838,971 | 2,479,470 
1922 1,012,374 65,287 | 1,077,661 960,425 2,322,420 3,282,845 
1923 | 865,238 45,085 910,323 806,066 2,889,081 | 3,695,147 
1924 749,764 35, 341 i 785,105 708,130 i 1,919,658 | 2,627,788 

Mo 


During the hols period since the Torrens ‘Act came on operation 
41,555,728 acres of Crown lands have been conveyed under its provisions, 
the total consideration expressed in the grants being £41,042,809. Of the 
private lands granted before 1862, a total area of 2,619,763 acres, valued at 
£55,858,979, has been brought under the ‘Real Property Act, the deeds under 
earlier legislation being cancelled. 

Transactions in respect of transfers and conveyances of private lands 
usually reflect the general condition of business throughout the State, but 
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the published records, showing the amount of consideration paid on sales, 
do not indicate the actual volume of the transactions, as the figures are 
swollen in some years by reason of inflation of values or the prevalency of 
speculation. 

The following table shows for eacht year of the past decade the amount 
paid as money consideration on sales of private lands, estates sold on long 


terme being excluded. ‘ 
Conveyances or Transfers, Conveyances or Transfers. 
7 Under Deeds Under Year. | Under Deeds Under 
Registration | Real Property Total. Registration | Real Property ; Total. 
Act. (Torrens) Act. Act. (Torrens) Act. | 
i i 
£000 £000 £000 |; £000 £000 £000 
1915 3,153 11,850 15,003 || 1920 9,705 45,271 54,976 
1916 3,370 12,189 15,559 1921 9,298 35,966 45,264 
1917 3,979 11,619 15,598 1922 10,710 31,622 42,332 
1918 3,995 16,835 20, 830 1923 9,632 44,204 53,836 
1919 4,859 21,070 25,929 1924 9,417 38,554 47,971 


There was an appreciable drop in the value of the land sales in 1915, and 
little advance was made until 1918, when the values rose in two years from 
£15,598,000 to £25,929,000. or by 66 per cent. The figures for 1920 reflect 
a condition of unusual activity, which has been noted in regard to other 
phases of the financial affairs of the State, and the consideration in respect 
of transfers, etc., was more than twice the figure for the previous year. A 
decline of £9,700,000, or 18 per cent., in 1921 and a further decline of nearly 
£3,000,000 in the following year were succeeded by a rapid rise in 1923, 
when the value, £53,836,000, was only £1,140,000 less than in 1920. There 
was a decline of 11 per cent. in 1924. 

As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
If a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned unless he has acted fraudulently, and 
therefore provision has been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property. An assurance fund was created 
by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of titles of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amount- 
ing to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer Settlement Funds, to 
which subsequent contributions have been paid. 


REGISTRATION OF MONEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants’ Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “ money-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year ae was eighty- 
eight. 

Morrcaces anp Brits or Sazz. 

Mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act and the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, may be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but 
there is a large number of unregistered mortgages of which records are not 
obtainable. 
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The amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as security is 
not always stated: in. the deeds, the words “ valuable consideration” or “ cash 
credit.” being inserted in cases where the advances are liable to fluctuation. 
As this occurs frequently when the property mortgaged is of great value, 
an exact statement of the total advances against registered mortgages can- 
not. be made. 

Mortgages of land are registered under the Deeds Registration Act or 
the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date of 
mortgage. The consideration given generally represents. the principal 
owing, but in some cases it stands for the limit within which clients of 
banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 

Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and: lieus. on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge The duration of liens on agricultural and: hor- 
ticultural produce may not exceed one year. Such advances do. not usually 
reach large sums, as there is an clement of uncertainty in the security 
offered. 

Mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, wool, 
live stock,-and growing. crops. are filed at the Supreme Court, though the 
Transfer of Records Act, 1923, which will come into force on a date to be 
proclaimed, provides for the registration of bills of sale at the office of the 
Registrar-General. <A bill of sale comprising household furniture actually 
in use is ineffective unless the consent of the wife or the husband of the 
maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed thereon. The law requires that 
each. document must. be filed within thirty days after it is made or given, 
otherwise the transaction is void as against execution creditors and. against 
the official assignee: or the trustee of a bankrupt estate. The registration 
must be renewed every twelve months, and in. order to prevent fraud and 
imposition the records are open to the inspection of the public. Information 
is not readily available to show the total amount of advances made annually 
on. bills of sale. 


Mortgages of registered British. vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classes, one: in: which the vessel is the sole security, and the other 
in which the advanees are made on the security of the “ account current,” 
which may consist of ships, land, and: other properties. 

Particulars of the mortgages of land, crops, wool: and live stock, and of 
ships effected during each of the last five years, are shown below: The 
figures relating to ships refer'to the period of twelve months. ended in June 
of the year stated :— 


Mortgages of Land... | Mortgages on:Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. | Mortgages-of Ships. 
Year. Number. 
Number. Considera- ; ? Considera- | Num- | Considera- 
a tian, ¥ Live tion. ber, tion. 
Crops. Wool. Stock. . 


— 


t 
£ - £4 & 
1920. |. 39,016 | 35,423,499 | 4,620: 1,198-| 2,855 | 8,055,843. 13 | 34,416 
192k {| 87,572 | 33,873,644 | 2,894}; 742) 2,268 | 2,666,654 | 15 23,494 
1922 | 41,573 | 33,980,821 | 3,057] 1,177 | 4,387 | 2,585,435 | 22 | 49,113 
1923 | 46,876 | 42,031,310 |. 6,117} 1,517 | 4,446 | 3,001,316 | 16 8,450 
1924 | 43,698 | 42,935,204 6602: | 1,855 | 4,783-| 3,244,554 | 30 | 427,192 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
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amount was actually advanced or not. In view of the number of mortgages 
in which the amount is omitted, it is probable that the totals are. under- 
stated. Complete records of. discharges and foreclosures are not available. 


Private. WEALTH AND INCOMES. 

Estimates. of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals. since 1891. were 
reviewed in detail in the 1921 issua of the Year Book, and the following 
statement supplies a brief summary of the estimates relating: to private 
wealth at ten-year intervals since 1901, the total value of the main classes 
of property being shown, and the value per. head :— 


Estimated Value. 


Total | Per Head of Population. 
Item. po eran anne ae cere Sais sanecemen i — — — ad 
1902. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
j 
£000 | £000 | £000 £ £ | #£ 
Land (unimpraved value) ...| 112,895:) 169,232) 263,363 82°6 O17 | 1249 
Houses, etc., and other permanent : | 
improvements .., bu ...| I5T,798'| 213,057 | 392,073.) LET 128-0 186-0 
Live Stoek bat She ...| 31,937 | 41,999) 51,347) 23-4 25°2 24-4, 
Coin and Rullion wi ..| 8,780] 15,879} 10,918 6:4, 9°5 52 
Merchandise ss a | 27,190} 47,268.) 105,297; 199 | 284; 50°0 
Private Railways do foe 584; 958) 1,510 “4 6 7 
Mines:and' Mining Plant «| 6,960") 10,120) 13,500 Bl 61 64 
Machinery and Hapenes | 10,448 | 19,777) 43,107 76 11-9 20:4. 
Shipping | 9598) 2910) 5,332; 8) 1 2-5. 
Household effects, Vehicles ete. | 11,845) 26,450} 48,416 8:7 159 23:0 
Personal effects... ..{ 3,603; 6,166] 13,067 26 3°7 6°2 
Total. Private. Property... 368,568-| 553,$16:| 947,930) 269°6 | 332°8 449°7 


The composition of the private wealth has changed little since 1901. In 
point of value, land has become a less important item of wealth, and per- 
manent improvements to land have become the most valuable class of pro- 
perty. The proportions of the private wealth represented by trading stocks 
and machinery respectively, have increased considerably, and the relative 
values of livestock, metallic curreney, and mining properties have declined. 
The large increase in the value of household and personal effects illustrates 
the growth of domestic and personal comfort. 

Particulars of the distribution of wealth amongst the citizens of New 
South Wales may be obtained from the result of a census taken by the 
Commonwealth Government in 1915, when: all persons aged 18 years and 
over were required to furnish returns if they possessed property, or held 
property, or were in receipt of income. 

The results, which were published in detail in the 1918 and 1921 issues of 
the Year Book, indicate that 792,556. persons in New South Wales who 
furnished returns owned assets amounting in the aggregate to £468,994,322 ; 
171 per cent. did not possess any assets; 80-9 per cent. had assets worth less 
than £5,000, constituting 48:3. per cent. of the aggregate value; and 2 per 
cent. owned 51°7 per cent. of the wealth. The figures are exclusive of the 
value of interest in trust estates, assuranee policies and annuities, and 
prospective benefits from friendly societies, but they include assets located 
outside New South Wales owned by residents of the State. 


Estates of Deceased Persons. 

Further information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued: for 
the purpose of asséssing death duties. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Stamp Duties Act of 1920 the estates are deemed: to include all the 
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property of the deceased persons which is situated in New South Wales, 
including property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 

The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty during the ten. years ended 80th June, 1924, including 
intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


Year ended 


30th June. Estates. Amount, | pla ee | Estates. Amount, 
No. £ Tl | No. £ 
1915 4,438 9,997,615 | 1920 7,172 17,106,876 
1916 5,107 10,783,406 | 1921 | 5,731 12,199,419 
1917 5,310 11,554,726 i 1922 | 5,458 13,883,674 
1918 6,476 11,859,375 1923 5,681 15,441,378 
1919 6,873 | 11,818,292 1924 | 6,281 16,429,860 
| 


t 


Of the estates valued during the year ended Tae 1924, the aniiber 
belonging to female testators was 2,110, or 33°6 per cent. of Wie total, the 
value being £8,781,705, or 23 per cent. of the aggregate. The corresponding 
proportions in the previous year were 32°4 per cent. of the number and 24:3 
per cent. of the value. 

A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the total number of 
deaths, as in the following statement. The figures in this and in the suc- 
ceeding table are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of In- 
testate Estates for the years prior to 1911, and the figures for 1919 and 
subsequent years indicate the relations between the number of deaths in the 
calendar year stated and the number of estates on which probate was granted 
in the twelve months ended six months later. The particulars showing 
estates in calendar years are not available since 1918, and probate is not 
granted usually until several months after the death of a testator :— 


| Proportion of Deceased Proportion of Deceased 
Period. | Persons with Estates || Period. Persons with Estates 
| per 100 Deaths. per 100 Deaths. 
i 

1880-84 110 | 1910-14 22:9 
1885-89 11°6 i 1915-19 30-1 
1890-94 13-2 i 1920 27:3 
1895-99 149 | 1921 27:2 
1900-04 17-0 1922 29°6 
1905-09 19°1 i 1923 29°8 


The figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, but the deaths include 
those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion of property 
owners is small. A more convincing illustration is afforded by the next 
table, which shows the proportion of estates per 100 deaths of adult males. 
‘As a large number of women are possessors of property in their own right, 


the ratio of estates to the deaths of adults of both sexes is stated also. 


Period. 


1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-99 
1900-04 
1905 -09 


+ Ratio of Estates * Ratio of Estates 
Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates 

100 Deaths of | Per 100 Deaths of Period. 100 Deaths of | Per 100 Deaths of 
Ped aes | Ml Males and |) Pevog pe eee | ul ae ed 

1 

34°6 22°3 i} 1910-14 56°6 34°0 

37°5 23-8 | 1915-19 71:3 42°] 

41°2 25°8 i 1920 67°6 39°5 

; 42°7 26°2 | 1921 66-8 38°4 

46:0 27°8 1922 69°5 39°9 

48'8 29°2 1923 71:0 40°5 
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During the four years ended June, 1924, the proportion of estates of 
male testators to deaths of adult males was 46°3 per cent.; and the pro- 
portion of estates of female testators to deaths of adult females was 30-4 
per cent. 


The foregoing figures include the estates of persons:who died abroad, 
but usually the number is not sufficient -to cause an appreciable degree 
of error. The proportions during the war period, however, were increased 
considerably by reason of the inclusion of a large number of estates left 
by members of the naval and military forces, and the deaths which occurred 
abroad were not included in the number on which the ratios shown in the 
table ave based. Making due allowance for the deaths of absentees, the 


apparent tendency is that the proportion of property-owners in the State is 
increasing. : 


An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1924, have been graded according to. value :— 


{ 


| Number of | Value of Proportion in each 
;_ Deceased | Estates of Group. 
Value of Estate. Persons leaving! Deceased =—— > ee 
Property. Persons. Number. Value. 
£ | Per cent.'; Per cent. 
Under £1,000 as ees best 40,654 | 12,946,837 69-46 9-88 
£1,000 to £5,000 - ... ar ses 12,958 28,752,315 | 22-14 21-94 
£5,000 to £12,500... eas oats 3,045 | 23,272,562 "520 17-75 
£12,500 to £25,000 ... _ aes 1116 | 18,864,078 191 14-39 
£25,000 to £50,000 ... are sai 489 16,568,699 84 12°64 
£50,000 and over aoe oe] 265 | 30,670,060 45 23-40 
Total .. we aes) 58,527 | 131,074,051 | 100 100 


The average value per estate during the period was £2,240, but of the 
property-owners who died 70 per cent. did not possess £1,006, the total value 
of their property being less than 10 per cent. of the aggregate. On the 
other hand, more than half the property devised was contained in 3 per 
cent. of the estates. These figures support the evidence of the War Census 
of 1915 concerning the unequal distribution of wealth in New South Wales. 


IncoMEs. 


Formerly the narrow scope of the State income-tax and latterly the 
absence of any statistical data relating to the incomes assessed for purposes 
of State income-tax rendered: it impossible to formulate estimates of the 
national income, and, for various reasons, the excellent tables of incomes 
‘published in the seventh report of the Commissioner of Federal Taxation 
in 1921, could not be turned to account. However, satisfactory results 
have now been obtained for the year 1920-21 by using the returns of 
occupations and breadwinners obtained at the census of 3rd April, 1921, 
in conjunction with statistics relating to income derived during the year 
ended 30th June, 1921, based upon returns supplied for purposes of Federal 
income-tax and partly published by the Commissioner in his eighth report. 
Additional tables relating to returns supplied respectively to the office 
in. New South Wales and the Central Office were kindly supplied by the 
Commissioner. 


The estimate formulated for 1920-21 is shown below in comparison with 
an estimate based on the war census of income derived in the year ended 
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30th June, 1915, and with results obtained for the years 1892, 1898, and 
1901, by employing census data in conjunction with State ineome-tax 
returns. 


! Income accruing to absentees, 
: ey eras ot pagina ie ; peers de- 
Year. | ident Indi- me a a A rived in New 
mm viduals. | Companies, ete, | , “¥om Private | From investment / South Wales, 
‘Property. Loans. f 
ze 7 
; £ £ L£ £ £ 
1892 * * °33050,000 1,870,000 | 68,270,000 
1898 57,649,000 | 2,250,000 -2;530, 000 1,975,000 | 64,404,000 
1901 | * 2,832,000 1,976,000 | 66,912,000 
1914-15 | 102,100,009 * * 3,100,000 | 134,160,000 
1920-21 | 187,800,000 10,300,000 3,400,000 6,700,000 | 208,200,000 
* Not available. ~ t Commonwealth and. State. “ 


The accuracy of the estimates, except that of 1914-15, is dependent upon 
the accuracy of the returns of imcome supplied for purposes of taxation. 
The reticence of individuals in stating their incomes is a factor especially 
to be considered when statistical data:are derived from income-tax returns. 


The estimate of 1892 related to:a year in which the financial boom had 
reached its highest point and the income of that year consequently appears 
unduly inflated. In 1898 and 1901 the State was slowly recovering from 
an industrial depression consequent on the financial crisis of 1893 and a 
succession of adverse seasons. The income of the year 1914-15 was affected 
by the dislocation caused by the outbreak of war and by the occurrence 
of a very bad season which affected the agricultural yield seriously.. The 
returns obtained at the war census showed that approximately 18,000 
males had deficits or no net income in 1914-15. The estimate for that 
year represents the amount of income of. persons residing in New South 
Wales plus the income derived in New South Wales by non-residents of 
Australia, and incomes of companies with head offices in New South 
Wales. It therefore includes income derived outside New South Wales 
by residents of the State, and excludes income derived in New South 
Wales by residents of other Australian States and by companies with 
their head offices in other States. Adjustments have been made to the 
war census returns in consideration of the income of breadwinners who 
did not supply a return of income, and the income of absentees from 
private investments and from Government loans has been added in order 
to place the estimate on the same basis as those with which it is compared. 


The decrease in the amount of income derived in the years 1898 -and 1901 
as compared with 1892 may be readily understood. The subsequent increase 
has been occasioned mainly by the depreciation in the purchasing power 
of money,* and is, consequently, more nominal than real, but the increage 
in population, and the growing prosperity of the community have also had 
a favourable influence. 


It is noteworthy that the income derived by absentees from private 
investment in New South Wales has shown very little absolute increase and 
that relatively there has been a considerable decline. On the other hand, 
the interest paid annually to foreign investors in Government loans has 
increased both relatively and absolutely. Combining the two items, there is 
apparent a relative decline in the total amount of income accruing to absen- 
tees from investments in New South Wales, although the absolute amount 
has increased from £808,000 in 1901 to £10,100,000 in 1920-21. 


* See footnote on page 559. 
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Evidence of the rapid expansion in the activities of joint stock companies 
and other. profit-making corporations is apparent in the imcrease in un- 
distributed profits of such associations from £2,250;,000 in 1898 to 
£10,300,000 in 1920-21. 

The following table shows the number ‘of persons deriving income, their 
proportion to the total population of the State, and the average amount 
of income derived per inhabitant and per person deriving income:— 


Proportion of |A nt} or j 
= Resident Per- ne sey at Income per or ade pee Hot tau 
. Year, sons receiving | ing Income to : : 
: Income. : Total Popula- (emer te aia Naa | ig tenes 
tion. 4 . 
mn 
No. Percent. | £ £ Per cent. 
1892 448,190 37°4 139°8 53°8 72 
1898 | 634,315 4074 132°1 45°6 70 
1901 * * 2 45-4 7:2 
1914-15¢ 788,600 41°7 138-2 57°3 * 
1920-21 902,400 42°9 | 219-5 94°8 4°9 
* Not available. + Excluding:absentees'and their ‘income, I The figures for 1914-15 


relate to the incomes of persons resident in, and companies with head offices in, New South Wales. 


With the growth of population the number of persons receiving income 
has shown a very pronounced increase. and its proportion to the total 
‘ population has risen steadily. This is probabiy due, in part, to the 
increase in the employment of women in commercial and industrial occupa- 
tions, but it is also a consequence, in part, of the increase in the proportion 
of adults in the population. 

Unfortunately there is no index number of the general purchasing power 
of money compiled upon a sufficiently broad basis to permit accurate 
measurement to be made of the relative purchasing power of the average 
income in respective years.* In these circumstances the averages shown in 
the above table can be compared only in an absolute and not in a relative 
sense. 

Tue Estrmarep Income or 1920-21, 

The taxation returns tabulated by the Federal Commissioner for the 
year 1920-21 are particularly useful for the purpose of compiling statistics 
of income, because special care was taken to revise the figures before pub- 
lication and the statutory exemptions of income from taxation were 80 
Jow as to bring nearly three-quarters of the estimated income within the 
range of taxation returns. 

‘The detailed tables available from the census of 3rd April, 1921, provide 
data as to the number, ages, and sexes of persons following the various 
occupations and of the distribution of breadwinners in groups according 
to grade of employment. These data, taken in conjunction with par- 
ticulars of unemployment collected at the census, and the fact that minimum 
rates of wages are fixed for nearly all wage workers, render it possible to 
formulate an estimate of the national income with a considerable degree 
of precision. 

The persons required to furnish eeiieas of income for the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1921, were :— 

(a) Married persons, resident in Australia or Papua, in receipt of a 
gross income exceeding £156 per annum. 

(6) Persons, resident in Australia or Papua, in receipt of a -gross 
income of £104 and upwards per annum, who were not married on 
30th June, 1921; the term “not married” embracing bachelor, 
spinster, widow, ‘widower, or divorced person. 


* The relative index numbers of the cost of food and rent in Sydney in the respective years were 1892, 1000; 
1898, 812 ; 1901, 914; 1914-15, 1,280; 1920-21, 1,936. 
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(c) Companies having an income of £1 or upwards, including all bodies 
or associations, corporate or unincorporate, other than local govern- 
ing bodies, friendly societies, trade unions, religious, scientific, 
charitable and public educational institutions, provident, benefit 
or superannuation funds established for the benefit of employees, 
and associations for promoting industrial development, but not for 
making profit for individual members. 


(d) Absentees having an income of £1 or upwards, an absentee being 
defined as a person not resident in Australia or who has been absent 
from Australia more than half the year and does not satisfy the 
Commissioner of Taxation that he is an Australian resident. 


Partnerships and trustees were required to furnish returns of income, 
but were not assessable in respect of these returns, except in a very few 
instances where there was no person presently entitled to the income. Such 
income was normally assessed to individual partners according to their 
shares or to beneficiaries under the trust. 


Number of Incomes, 1920-21. 


The total number of breadwinners in New South Wales recorded at the 
census of 4th April, 1921, was 884,104, including 11,320 persons assisting 
others in their work but not receiving wages or salary, leaving 872,784 
persons who may be considered to have been in receipt of incomes exclusive 
of old-age, invalid and war pensioners not returned as breadwinners. It is 
probable that a considerable number of partly dependant persons, including 
most invalid pensioners and female old-age pensioners, as well as some 
war pensioners, were returned at the census as dependants, and some small 
allowance was necessary for the income of these. The number of old age 
and invalid pensioners to be added in this way was 29,600, almost exclusively 
females, making the total number of resident persons in receipt of incomes 
at the census approximately 902,400. There were in addition many persons 
engaged in domestic duties for which monetary remuneration was not paid. 
These numbered 485 males and 513,313 females. No allowance was made 
for the value of the services rendered by persons who were working but not 
directly receiving monetary income. 


' Of the 872,784 breadwinners receiving incomes, it would appear that 
approximately 74 per cent. or 648,430, were wage and salary earners, 121,863 
were working on their own account, 47,931 were employers, and the remain- 


der, 54,560, derived income from property, from pensions, or from other 
sources. 


The total number of income-tax returns obtained from resident individuals 
deriving income solely within the State was 394,353. Of these 286,448 were 
taxable and 107,905 were non-taxable. The taxpayers included 212,345 
wage and salary earners, 25,493 farmers and pastoralists, 19,313 property 
owners, 28,209 persons engaged in private enterprise not otherwise classified, 
and 1,088 others. The total number of non-taxpayers with incomes was 
estimated by comparison with the census returns to be 586,336, including 
107,905 who made returns but were not taxable. Of these 436,085 
were wage and salary earners. These figures are exclusive of persons deriv- 
ing only part of their total income in New South Wales, but the numerical 
adjustment necessary on this account is comparatively small since approxi- 
mately only 8,000 resident taxable individuals in Australia derive income 
in more than one State, and the number of persons resident in New South 
‘Wales who derive income in other States is therefore small. Their com- 
bined incomes, however, are considerable. 
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« Amount of Income, 1920-21. 
The colbetip table shows the principal divisions into which persons: in 
receipt of income may be ‘placed and the amount of income derived in “New 
South: ‘Wales i Aik each division for the year 1920-21 ;— 


Resident iniltvidinalacic: | 
© Taxpayers (Federal) .. 


Net income. 


106,200,000: 


Non-taxable’ persons supplying “returns 


of: income : 
. Persons: ‘not 
dneome. 


Old. ~age and invalid pensioners: 


War pensions... 


Non-taxable interest, ete. 


Companies (undistributed income) — 


Taxable... 


Non: taxable interest i 


Absentees— 


Investors in Government Bonds 


Individual incomes 


Shareholders in local companies: 
Profits of ships’ charterers 


Grand total: 


‘supplying 


— w. —-24,000,000:° 
returns: of ae 
50,500,000 ° 

2,500,000 

2,300,000 

2,300,000. 


9,400,000 
900,000 


eae 


6,700,000 

1,400,000" 

1,500,000: 
"500,000: 


£208;200,000" 


so 


187,800,000. 


"10,300,000" 


10,100,000: 


The total amount of income received by resident individuals in New. 
South Wales in 1920-21'may be stated at approximately £187,800,000, inclu- 
sive of approximately: £8,100,000 distributed as. dividends by companies. 
This represents ‘an average.of nearly £90 per head of population, approxi- 
mately £208 per person in‘receipt of income, and approximately £218 per 
breadwinner other than old-age and invalid pensioners. 

The total amount of net income received by companies, assurance 
societies, and kindred profit-making bodies, other than partnerships, was’ 


£19,900,000, 


consisting of £9,400,000 not distributed to shareholders, 


£8,100;000 dividends’ distributed to. local shareholders, £1,500,000 to foreign 


shareholders, and. £900,000 non-taxable interest, 


per cent. of the total income derived in the. State. 
Combining the incomes derived by resident individuals and: by- companies, . 


the total amount of private incomes of residents was estimated: to be- 
£198, 100,000, of which £10,300,000 was not distributed to individuals during. 


the year: 


The amount of income derived by absentees from private investment and 
other operations in New South Wales in 1920-21 was £3,400,000, or 17 per 
cent. of the total-income derived by private individuals and companies, viz., 


£201,500,000. This, however, does not represent the. total amount of: ineome® ’ 


derived from New South Wales by absentees in 1920-21, because it exeludes: 
a sum of £4,800,000, interest paid by the State on loans raised and held in 
England, and a'sum of £1,900,000 interest on that part of the war debt of 
the Commonwealth which: might be allotted to New South Wales on’ a: 
population basis after deducting the amount of Commonwealth war loans* 


held in’ New’ South: Wales. 


£10,100,000. 
73949 —C 


The total amount of income’ -acéruing to: ; 
absentees from New South. ‘Wales i ‘in’ 1920-21, therefore, may! ‘be set down at 


This total neumeacuted 2 9-6 
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The interest paid to absentee investors in Government loans cannot be 
regarded as a charge upon taxation. It is paid principally from the net 
earnings of (Government business undertakings such as railways, tramways, 
water and sewerage works, and harbour works in which it has been invested. 
The total amount available from the earnings of business undertakings for 
the payment of the interest bill on State loans in 1920-21 was £5,530,000, 
in addition to which the State had an income of approximately £1,370,000 
from rents of leased Crown lands and interest on the purchase money of 
Orown lands in course of alienation. In addition, the net earnings of the 
Commonwealth Bank and postal, telegraphic and telephonic services in New 
South Wales amounted to £850,000, making the amount of income derived 
in the State in 1920-21 on Government account £7,750,000. The net amount 
of revenue or profit derived by the State from other services rendered is 
not known and it is necessarily excluded from this computation. 


A sum of £2,514,535 was payable in 1920-21 by the State to local investors 
in its loans, and, in addition, a much larger amount, in the vicinity of 
£4,800,000, was payable by the Commonwealth Government to residents 
of New South Wales who had invested in Commonwealth war loans. Both 
of these items are included in the estimate of income accruing to residents 
of the State in 1920-21. 


Sources of Taxable Income and Incidence of Tax, 1920-121. 


Although information is not available as to the manner in which the net 
income of taxpayers is earned, certain particulars are afforded as to the 
sources from which the gross income of taxpayers is obtained, the amount 
of taxable income, of statutory deductions and of tax levied in each cate- 
gory. ‘These particulars are shown in the following table, which relate only 
to individuals deriving income solely within the State:— 


euicans of gee Income 
erived from— 
Statutory 
Tax- based igs i Taxable x 
Source of Income. Deduc- 
Payers. | personal Both tone. Income. Imposed. 
Exertion. | Property-| gources. 
No. & £ £ x £ £ 
Personal exertion only .. _../ 167,533 |54,838,000/ ...... 54,833,000 |17,061,000 |23,415,000 | 723,344 
Property only 14,101 | ...... 7,565,000 | 7,565,000. | 1,028,000 ] 4,962,000 | 424,127 
Personal exertion and property... 104,814 \63,406,000 10, 903, 000 | 74,309,000 ) 9,192,000 |35,317,000 }2,528,651 
Total.. a a) --| 286,448 |118,289,000 |18,468, 000 136,707,000 27,281,000 63,694,000 |3,676,122 


The net income is completed by the adding to the taxable income and 
statutory deductions shown above a sum of £11,000,000 representing con- 
cessional deductions on account of children, rates and taxes, life assurance 
premiums, contributions to superannuation funds, and certain gifts and 
company calls. 


Approximately £18,500,000, or 14 per cent. of the gross income of indi- 
vidual taxpayers, was derived from property, and rather less than one-half 
of this amount accrued to persons deriving the whole of their income on 
property. 


’ Since the.rate of tax was‘ progressive, its incidence fell mainly on the 
larger incomes derived from property and property combined with personal 
exertion. In addition, the statutory deductions were relatively greater in 
the lower grades of income. Consequently about three-fourths of the tax 
fell upon less than two-thirds of the taxable income derived from property 
and from persona] exertion and property combined. 
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Distribution of Income, 1920-21. 


Data are not available regarding the distribution of the whole of the 
Income in detail, but from the tables in the report of the Federal Commis- 
sioner for Taxation considerable information may be deduced in respect of 
the distribution of incomes of individual taxpayers who embrace all those 
possessed of incomes in the higher grades. By combining these with the 
estimated incomes of non-taxpayers, it has been possible to compile the 
following table to show the approximate distribution of income derived by 
individuals in New South Wales in 1990-21 :— 


Where whole income is Where part of total income is~: ’ 
derived in N.S.W. derived in other States. 
Grade of Net 
Income. P 
mater |. aca. | Member | Taea dette 
£ £ 

Under £700... -{ 881,731 158,250,000 2,800 550,000 
£701-£1,000 ee 6,930 6,028,000 800 330,000 
£1,001-£2,000 eae 5,634 8,016,000 1,080 750,000 
£2,001-£3,000 Res 1,312 3,275,000 420 530,000 
£3,001-£5,000 ies 690 2,663,000 350 670,000 
Over £5,000 bee 351 3,128,000 350 1,895,000 

Total*......... 896,648 181,360,000 5,800 4,725,000 


* Omitting non taxable interest on war loans. t According to grade of total income derived 
_ in Australia. 


The principal feature of this table is the overwhelming preponderance of 
incomes under £700 per year. No less than 98.per cent. of the incomes, 
embracing nearly 72 per cent. of the total income, falls into this group. 
There were comparatively few individuals with incomes over £5,000, and 
no individual deriving the whole of his income in the State had an income 
exceeding £50,000, excluding from account interest derived from non-taxable 
war loans. 


It is impossible from the data available to show in one group the grades 
of incomes below £700. However, sufficient data are available in the income- 
tax reports to furnish particulars of smaller groupings in respect of incomes 
of resident taxpayers. ‘These are divided into two classes, viz., those pos- 
sessing dependants and those not possessing dependants. Taxpayers can- 
not be grouped in grades of actual net income, because in the taxation 
reports they are shown in grades of taxable income. Concessional deduc- 
tions are not uniform and statutory deductions for persons with dependants 
are not the same as those for persons without dependants. However, it is 
possible by a simple calculation to add the amount of statutory deductions 
to the taxable income, and to show grades of net income less concessional 
deductions. As concessional deductions consist very largely of allowances 
on account of children, a fairly close approximation is obtained to the net 
jneome of persons without dependants. But in the case of persons with 
dependants considerable allowance is necessary for the special deduction of 
£30 for each dependant child. Beyond incomes of £700 the allowances on 
account of children are relatively unimportant. 


The following table shows as nearly as may be the distribution of income 
among resident taxpayers with dependants who derived their income wholly 
within New South Wales during the year 1920-21. The table also sum- 
marises the particulars available as to occupations of the taxpayers, the. 

73949—D 
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amount of taxable income assessed, and the amount of tax paid. This table 
and that which follows it omit from account persons deriving part of their 


income in other States. 


pas cea Number of Taxpayers, 
Ta 0: ax- 2 
area able Income { | | ee Taxable | Net Tax 
Income. Pea eons Total | Wage- | Pastor- ink Income. | Meome. . 
eductions, otal. jearners,| alists. Farmers! ones 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1. 60 157-194] 37,126 | 29,561 293 2,224 1,702 | 8,100,000 ; 1,041,000 23,218 
61- 100} 195- 231] 42,026 | 35,460 70 | 1,735 | 1,396 | 10,700,000 | 3,162,000 | 74,427 
1Ol- 200/ ~ 232- 306) 58,095 | 43,205 474-| 2,992 | 1,990 | 16,100,000 | 7,585,000 | 191,851 
201- 300 307- 381] 21,747 | 14,999 283 2,179 1,825 | 8,250,000 | 5,283,000 148,617 
B01~ 400) 382- 456] 10,737] 5,991 244 | 1,768 888 | 4,850,000 | 3,708,000 | 115,u37 
401— 600 457~ 531| 6,197 2,972 189 1,215 601 | 3,350,000 | 2,769,000 94,378 
501- 700} 532- 700| 7,762] 2,770 278 | 2,083 887 | 5,200,000 | 4,611,000 | 180,082 
701- 1,000 7O1- 1,000} 5,717 1,510 881 1,305 7865 | 5,000,000 | 4,730,000 224,988 
1,001- 1,500] 1,001- 1,500! 3,377 712 206 638 620 | 4,350,000 | 4,083,000 252,535 
1,501- 2,000! 1,501- 2,000 1,323 211 105 174 294 | 2,400,000 | 2,269,000 184,570 
2,001- 3,000; 2,001~.3,000} 12,120 190 93 97 3805 | 2,800,000 | 2,710,000 295,966 
3,001- 5,000] 3,001- 5,000 596 71 52 31 200 | 2,300,000 | 2,215,000 | 346,272 
5,001-10,000} 5,001-10,000 228 24 39 3 77 | 1,590,000 | 1,501,000 353,706 
10,001-20,000 | 10,001-20,000 54 2 3 é 27 715,000 704,000 233,795 
20,001-80,000 | 20,001-30,000 10 5 1 6 238,000 230,000 86,735 
30,001~40,000 | 30,001-40,000 2 ae 1 72,000 70,000 27,631 
40,001-50,000 | 40,001-50,000 4 3} 185,000} 181,000! 72,643 
, Grand Total ... ..1191,191 | 137,678 2,911 | 16,444 | 1),102 | 76,200,000 | 46,847,000 | 2,906,452 


* Coneessional deductions of varying amounts should be added to the amounts here shown in order to 


derive the grade of net income, but it is not possible to make this adjustment satisfactorily. 


The following table, compiled on lines similar to that shown above, shows 
the approximate distribution of the incomes of resident taxpayers who had 
no dependants and who derived their incomes wholly within New South 

' Wales in the year 1920-21 :— 


ee Number of Taxpayers. 
Grade of Tax- ri 
Reade ot able Income, ee Taxable x et 
lus Statutory Pro- ncome. ax, 
Income. P Deductions, Total. Wage- | Pastor- Farmers} perty pocorn: 
earners.| alists. Owners 
iu 
£ & £ £ ( & £ £ 
1 50 104- 142] 21,990 | 18,560 | 168 715 | 1,493 | 3,050,000 586,000 13,165 
5I- 100 143-179} 17,472 | 14,314 113 782, 1,831 | 3,000,000 ; 1,287,000 30,137 
101- 200! 180- 254| 33,008 | 28,604 198 | 1,061 | 1,695 | 8,100,000 { 4,980,000 | 127,309 
201- 300 255- 329} 11,850 9,129 160 713 | 996 | 3,550,000 | 2,821,000 79,222 
301- 400 330-404 3,969 2,306 96 482 | 607 | 1,600,000 | 1,362,000 42,786 
401- 500} 405- 500| 2,338 907 7 511} 510 | 1,150,000 | 1,048,000 } 36,326 
501- 700 501-700) 2,144 563 93 465 « 597 + 1,350,000 | 1,261,000 50,628 
701- 1,000; 701- 1,000{ 1,218 154 79 238 434 | 1,086,000 | 998,000 | 51,211 
1,001- 1,500} 1,001- 1,500 679 91 57 91 265 865,000 822,000 57,151 
1,501- 2,000} 1,501- 2,000 255 16 21 23 115 460,000 441,000 41,047 
2,001- 3,000) 2,001- 3,000 192 14 19 6) 95 485,000 465,000 57,763 
3,001- 5,000; 3,001- 5,000 94 5 8 4 | 47 363.000 348,000 60,127 
5,001-10,000 |} 5,001-10,000 44 3 8 ane 21 297,000 287,000 70,869 
10,001-20,000 20,001-20,000 8 1 L : 5 108,000 | 105,000 35,977 
20,001-30,000 | 20,001- 30,000 . F; : is os Le 
30,001-40,000 | 30,001-40,000 < 2 < ae = on 
40,001-50,009 | 40,001-50,000 1 e 42,000 41,000 15,953 
ee —| ———-|__—| —- —_j —_-__—|___ — —| 
Grand Total 95,257 | 74,667 | 1,097] 5,041 | 8,211 | 25,500,000 | 16,847,000 | 769,671 
i 


* Concessional deductions of varying amounts should be added to the amounts here shown in order to 
derive the grade of net income, but it is not possible to make this adjustment satisfactorily. 


Incomes of Companies. 


Corresponding data relating to the income of taxable companies and 


similar profit-making corporations are not of so much value, because a 
considerable proportion of the companies operating in the State derived 
income in other States, and for purposes of Federal income-tax this is all 
included in a return sent to the central office. 
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The following table shows in grades the particulars available regarding 
taxable companies and corporations deriving their income wholly within 
New South Wales :— 


Net Income. 

7 Paver Not Net Tax 

Grade gb Tesanle pone : Gross Income. DEE a ‘| Distributed, Paid by 

: Shareholders’ haart age Companies. 

Income. Company. 
t 
£ No. £ £ £ £ 

1— 500 980 | 6,440,834 557,910 161,280 21,495 

501—-. 1,000 228 3,297,882 373,323 175,465 23,390 

1,001— 2,000 220 | 6,607,472 462,382 315,882 42,116 

2%,001— 3,000 127 | 3,580,289 562,650 318,266 42,398 

3,001— 4,000 70 | 2,519,413 442,015 | 240,994 32,133 

4,001— 5,000 48 | 1,932,712 187,247 | 212,956 28,394 

5,001-- 7,600 78 | 4,713,511 370,262 | 476,376 63,516 

7,601— 10,000 38 | 2,557,053 327,985 | 333,761 44,500 

10,001-—- 20,000 52 | 5,632,291 661.639 | 743,378 99,117 

20,001— 30,000 15 | 1,793,459 254,555 | 348,868 46,516 

30,001— 40,000 7 1,248,450 180,027 231,269 30,826 

40,001— 50,000 8 2,202,384 221,242 365,271 48,703 

=0,001— 100,000 6 2,175,473 389,704 404,720 53,962 
Over 100,000 3 2,458,479. 293,739 | 499,087 | 66,545 

Grand total ... 1,880 | 47.159, 703 5,284,680 4,827.573 | 643,621 


* Taxable income represents net income not distributed, less concessional deductions, which consist 


almost entirely of rates and taxes. 

The greater part of the income not distributed to shareholders was earned 
by the comparatively few large companies whose net undistributed income 
exceeds £10,000 per year, while the greater part of the income distributed 
to shareholders was earned by companies whose undistributed income is less 
than £10,000. 

The following table, which may be found useful in conjunction with that 
shown above, provides similar particulars of the incomes of companies and 
taxable corporations supplying returns to the Central Office of the Federal 
Taxation Department. ‘The table, therefore, refers to income derived in 
the various States of Australia, including .a proportion of perhaps nearly 


40 per cent. derived in New South ‘Wales :-— 


1 


| Net Income. 
PAE Not Net Tax 
Se cmer | Bateemee  [Gioss Income,| PR Distributed, | Paid by. 
Shareholders’ Income of ompanies- 
| Income. Company. 
£ No. | £ £ £ | £ 

1— 500 204 1,687,251 232,870 35,765 | 4,771 
501— = 1,000 81 1,372, 147 160,008 60,594 8,079 
1,00t— 2,000 162 ! 3,200,597 273,417 145,378 | 19,372 
2,001— 3,000 56 2,300,590 185,025 138,560 | 18,476 
3,001— 4,000 46 2,384,392 298,132 158,435 21,123 
4,001— 5,000 32 1,629,981 188,193 145,787 19,438 
5,001— 7,600 72 3,643,147 407,613 451,892 60,253 
7,601— 10,000 40 2,680,728 493,434 357,738 47,696 
10,001— 20,000 89 8,239,431 763, 553 1,259,206 | 167,485 
20,001— 30,000 23 7,635,502 491,264 594,220 79,230 
30,001—- 40,000 ll 2,203,399 722,561 382,977 51,063 
40,001 50,060 14 8,394,155 | 1,294,846 603,287 78,367 
50,001— 100,000 28 18,809,001 2,009,649 1,972,082 262,945 
Over 100,000 17 8,883,791 1,629, 360 3,101,940 413,592 
Grand total 815 73,064,082 9,149,925 9,407,861 1,251,890 


* Taxable income represents net income not distributed, less concessional deductions, which 
consist almost entirely of rates and taxes, 
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Income of Various Countries. 


Reliable and comparable estimates of the amount of income derived by 
the residents of the principal countries of the world were contained in a 
paper read by Sir Josiah Stamp before the Royal Statistical Society in 
1919. The estimates were taken from various sources and, where necessary, 
were adjusted in such a way as to relate them to the year 1914. These are 
shown below, and the estimate for New South Wales for the year 1914-15 is 
inserted for purposes of comparison :— 


Probable | | Amount: of 

Country. | limit of error | Total Income, | head a 

| in estimate. | | population 

Ee ae eo Oe Dot ae Rind Seana ae 
I 

per cent. | £ | £ 
United States es a 20 | '7,250,000,000 | 72 
New South Wales... .../ 10 | 108,000,000 | 57 
United Kingdom ... oe 10 2,250,000,000 j 50 
Canada aes vats sa 40 300,000,000 40 
France ose sae ned 20 1,500, 000, 000 38 
Germany ... ve Pr 10 | 2,150,000,000 30 
Japan oa Sek am 30 | 325,000,000 6 


The income shown for New South Wales is exclusive of the income derived 
in the State, but accruing to absentees. The average amount of income per 
head of population in the Commonwealth of Australia in 1914-15 was 
probably slightly below that of New South Wales. 


Bie aes ce a 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY 


In New South: Wales. the pastoral industry has always been the greatest 
source of primary production, but, within the past twenty years, agriculture 
and dairying have. developed rapidly, and the pastoral industry has assumed 
a place second in importance to. the manufacturing industry, as measured 
by the value of, production.* 


Live. Stock. 


New South Wales does not possess any indigenous animals which would 
give rise toa large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolifie source of wealth. Indeed, the development: of the 
shéep industries has been: so remarkable that it has, in a sense, precluded 
ene rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred principally for 
their utility in various industries, and there is a small uversea trade in 
remounts. For: many: years: cattle. were produced only to supply local 
requirements of meat and dairy produce, but, since. the application of 
refrigeration: to sea cargoes, an. export trade in these commodities has 
become possible, and considerable expansion has taken place-in the number 
of cattle depastured. -Pigs.-are - bred principally asa by-product of the 
dairying industry, and the number does not. fully meet local requirements. 

The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period, from 1861 to 1921, 
and in the last three years :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. . Pigs, 

1861, 233,220 2,271,923 5;615,054 146,091, 
1871 - $04,100 2,014,888 16,278;697 213,193 
1881 | 398,577, | 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891 ~ 469,647 2,128,838 | 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 486,716 | 2,047,454 | 41,857;099 265,730 
1911 | 685,004 3,194,236 44,947,287 371,093: 
1921} 663,178. 3,375,267 33;851,828 306,253 
1922+ 669,800. 3,546,530 37,177,402 383,669 
192° €60,031 3,251,180 34,862,747 340,853 
1924+ 658,372 2,938 522 37,539,413 323,196: 


f At 30th June, previous years at 31st December. 
Particulars of other live stock are shown on page 588. 


To obtain.an accurate idea of the varying extent of pastoral pursuits in 
the State as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary 
to express the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with 


*See Chapter ‘ Employment and Production” of this Year Book. 
TASEL—A 
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LIVESTOCK . 1880 19 1923-24 


fo} 
1880 1885 1890 1835 1900 1905 110 1915-1 1920-21 1923-24 
The numbers at the side of the Graph represent 1000,000 sheep and 100.000 cattle horses and pigs 
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exactitude, but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of eight sheep to each 
head of large stock, as mentioned in section 18 of the Pastures Protection 
Aci, the following comparison is obtained :—- 


Equivalent in Sheep Equivalentin Sheep 


Year, of Live Stock grazed. | ¥°™* of Live Stock grazed. 
1861 | 15,656,C00 19ll 76,013,000 
1871 34,831,000 1921* 66,159,000 
1881 60,559,000 1922* 70,907,000 
1891 §2,619,600 { 1923* ! €6,152,600 
1901 | 62,135,000 ~ 1924* | 66,314,000 


ui i 
* At 30th June, previous years at 3lst December. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the grazing of live stock declined on the 
whole by about 20 per cent. between 1891 and 1924. The decline is attri- 
butable to a decrease in the number of sheep amounting to 39 per cent, 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison for 1923-24 of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine in New South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth 
is shown in the following table. The figures for New South Wales and 
South Australia are as at 30th June, 1924, for Victoria and Tasmania as at 
1st March, 1924, and the others are as at 31st December, 1923. 


State. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
2 oe — = ovees —~-—-- 

New South Wales * ses + €58,372 2,938,522 | 37,539,413 323,196 
Victoria... cos as as 486,075 1,691,367 | 11,059,761 259,795 
Queensland aes is o| 660,387 6,306,514 | 16,756,101 132,243 
South Australia ... eee a 258,498 413,272 6,596,875 73,414 
Western Australia sae a 181,044 953,764 6,595,867 61,478 
Tazmania ... Oe ae al 37,570 220551 1,557,716 47,101 
Northern Territory sas eal 44,603 $43,718 4,728 C47 

Australia... ee! 2,327,449 | 13,357,508 | 80,110,461 897,874 


* Including Federal Capital territory. 

In 1924, New South Wales contained the largest proportion of sheep in 
the Commonwealth, viz., 47 per cent., and of swine 36 per cent. Queens- 
land contains more eatile, 48°5 per cent., as compared with 28 per cent, in 
New South Wales. New South Wales and Queensland contained practically 
equal proportions of the horses, viz., 28 per cent. 


Distribution of Live Stockh. 


_ In order to indicate the distribution of flocks and herds in New South 
Wales the following table has been prepared. It shows the number of live 
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stock, and the number .per square mile, in each Division at intervals since 
1891. Particulars regarding their distribution according to the size of the 
holdings on which they were depastured, as at 30th June, 1922, were pub- 
lished inthe igssue-of the Year Book for 1922 at page 612. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). | Number per square mile. 

Division. : 5 
: 1891. [ 2901. 1912, | 1921. | 1924. | 1891. |. 1901. | 1911.) 1921. | 1924, 

} j 

SHEEP— 

Coastal Belt... a..| 1,483 | 1,097 | 1,433 940 277 || 42-5 | 31:4 }-41-0 | 26:9 | 20.5 
‘Tableland oad ...| 7,882 | 8,859 | 8,961 6747 | 7,661 , 105-3 219-5 '220-0 1167-2 | 183-9 
Western Slopes «.-( 10,869. }41,672 |11,199°| 8.737 $10;704.|):286-8 | 808-0 |205-5 | 230-6 | 242°4 
C’! Plains & Riverina .../25,194 |14,706 }16,048 |12 886 [43.071 1351-8 | 205-4 [224-1 180-0 | 204°7 
Western Dlains ...}16,403 | 5,523 | 7,806 | 4,542 5,886 |} 180-6 | 44-0 58:2 |.36:2 | 42°06 
Whole State .../61,831 | 41,857 | 44,947 | 33 852 87,589 i 199°2 !134-9.}144°8 |109-1 | 1210 

| = j 


CATIZE, DAIRYING— 


Coastal Belt... as 1¢7 284 653 674 760 56 81} 18-7 | 19-3 | 21-7 
Tableland. sd 87 70.) 107 73 45 |) 7) 7} 27] ie} rt 
Western Slopes es 37 40 ‘78 59 44 1) 1:0 lt 2-1 16 1-0 
Cl Plains: & Riverina ... 35. 20 48 36 34 0:5 0-3 0-7 05 0-2 
Western Plains aH 7 4 9 2 1 Ol 6-0 OL 0-0 0-0 

Whole State...) 343* 418* 895 844 e64t .2 1:3 259 2:7 “28 

| _ ane | re OCS a os 
CATILE, OTHER—— 

Coastal Belt... we] 640 667 915 | 1,069 769 || 188 | 191 | 26-2 | 286 | 22°8 
Tableland see ea 465 501 550 586 422 11-5 | 12-4] 13-6 | 1494 | 1081 
Western Slopes ee 247 806 422 a4 $24 65 81 | 11 | 11:6 96 
C’l Plains & Riverina ... 339 115 302 369 302 4-7 16 4:20) - 52 “7 
Western Plains oi 94 41 110 132 128 0-7 03 0:9 1 ‘10 


Whole State ...) 15785 | 15680 | 2299| 2,531.) 2,075 5-8 5-3 4 | Bz 67 


Aorsrs— 


Coastal Belt... wf 163 161 207 203 ‘190 4:7 46 5-9 5-8 Bra 

Tableland a ee 92 112 127 ¥12 112 2-3) 928 | Sd | 28] “27 

Western Slopes Ses) 76 111 180 1638 .199 2-0 29 48 44 4-5 

C’L Plains & Riverina 95 78 140 152 128} 1:3 11 2-0 2-1 2-0 

Western Plains AA 44 25 35 28. 29 O-4 | 0-2 0:3. 0-2 0:2 
i 

Whole State ... 470 487 - 689 663 658 1:5 1:6 2-2 2:1 2-2 


* Cows in milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total of Other Cattle. 
+ Cows in registered dairles only. 


Sheep are-depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and ‘are 
densest in the Western Slopes Division. “Dairying cattle and, in fact, all 
cattle are more numerous in ‘the-coastal areas, though considerable numbers... 
exist.on the tablelands. Horses, too, are most numerous in the coastal belt, 
probably because farming needs are greatest there, and because of their 
accumulation in Sydney and other populous centres. 


The figures as stated for 1924 are not altogether comparable with those 
shown for the years 1891 to 1921,-as they have been compiled in shire areas 
and not in counties as formerly; and the change in geographical basis 
involved considerable alteration in-the areas comprising divisions-of the 
Western Slopes and the Western Plains where large numbers of stock are 
depastured. : 


The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses.of sheep through 
drought. The greatest decline was on the Central Plains and Riverina, 
where the numbers fell from 352 to 180 per square mile, and the greatest 
relative decline was on the Western Plains, where the falling-off was 
from 131 to 36 per square*mile. i. eens 
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Sheep. 
‘The following table shows the number of sheep at -the close of each — 
quinquennial period from 18611 to 1911, and illustrates the vicissitudes of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales in subsequent years:-— 


J. Average ; Average | Average 

Year. ‘Sheep. ee “Kear. Sheep. — frau ll Year, Sheep. ae 
‘Tncrease. Increase. | Increase 
1861 55615, 054 a 1901 -€1,857;099 (—) 28 ‘1918* | 38,621,196 65 
¥866 | -21,562,;155 BS 1906 44,132,421 1-1 LOL9* | 87,381,874. |.(—) 3-2 
1871 16,278,697 71 1911 | 44,947,287 O-4 1020* | .20;240,253.) (—-)21-8. . 
1876 25,260,755 9-2 1912 °39,044,502 (—)18-1 1922" | 88,851 828: 15-7 
1881 36,591,046 7:7 1913 39,850,223 2-1 1929* 37,177,402. OS 
1886 29,169,304 1:4 | 1915* | $3,009,038. | \(—)11;8 | 1923* |: 84,862,747 | -(—). 6-2: 
1891 61,831,416 96 1916* | °$2,600,729:} /(—~)=1-2 t .1924®. | -$7,539,413 arin: 
1896 48,318,790 (—).4-8 1917* |. 36,196,383: FLO : : 
} 


* At 30th June. (-) Denotes decrease. 


The number of sheep in the State was greatest in 1891, when there were. 
nearly 62,000,000, and lowest-at.the’end of 1902- when by reason of drought. 
it-had fallen to 26,649,494. The highest total since attained was 46,202,578 _ 
at the end of 1909. The-main cause of the reduction ‘in the number of ' 
sheep seems to. ‘have been a remarkable deterioration of seasons, due -to- 
diminished rainfall in the present eentury. -This maybe illustrated ‘briefly - 
by-stating that the weighted average.annual rainfall of the-State was about.’ 
34 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 ‘than in the-preeed--’ 
ing quarter of.a century, and that this decline ‘was proportionally heaviest | 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried “two-- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. In recent years, too, the rabbit-: 
pest has-become-so.general as to aggravate the. effects of dry weather through - 
destruction of natural herbage, and the growth of the agricultural industry’ 
has. caused land: to be diverted ‘from the purpose of sheep-breeding. 

‘The'sudden transition from very good:to-very bad-seasons, which occurred 
in the early nineties, wrought-such hayoe amongst the flocks depastured on 
the immense western plains that by 1901-there:had ‘been a decrease from 
16,400,000 to 5,500,000 -sheep in the plains of the ‘Western ‘Division, and © 
from 25,200,000 to 14,700,000 in the plains of the Central Division (see 
page 570), and in 1902 these flocks were further reduced by 1,900,000 and’ 
7,600,000 respectively. Although the losses of 1902 were speedily -regained,. 
the general deterioration of subsequent, seasons on the plains ‘has been such. 
that the flocks have not permanently exceeded the reduced numbers of 1901. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the flocks. were affected’ 
by the various causes of increase and decrease during recent seasons; the- 
figures are approximate only :— 


: | 2 Estimated 
: Sheep and 7 | 
Lambs : No. of z < 
Year. ee sl anaes Deaths due (pone : tn) ce Z iia Sheep at 
ring during to Seasonal or of Decrease (—). | 30th June. 
Year. Year. and other Exports (—).* | s . 
. Causes. . i 
: 000. j 000} 000 000 000 000 
1918-19 | 7,812 4,275 3,732 | (—) 1,044 | (—) 1,239 87,382 
1919-20 | > 4,532 5,537 5,751 | (—) .1;377 | (—) 8,133 29,249 
1920-21 |.- 7,907 3,851 1,437 | /(-++) 1,984 | (+) 4,603 33,852 
1923-22 9,881 5,239 15479 (+) 153 | (+) 3828. - 37,177 
1922-23 7.361. | 5,666 1,842 | (—) 2,167 | (—).2,314 34,863 
1923-24 8,260 3,437 2,014 | (~) 141 | (++) .2,677 37,539 


* Principally overland. 
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The effect of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., losses by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
water, increase in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. The deaths due to seasonal conditions, 
disease, and other causes during the period were on the average about 8 per 
cent. per annum; the sheep and lambs slaughtered about 13 per cent. per 
annum; while export and import varied irregularly according to the season, 
leaving’ a small excess of exports. The average annual number of lambs 
marked was 20-8 per cent. of the total flock. The greatest gross reduction 
of sheep flocks in any recent season was 14,130,000 in 1919-20, converted 
by lambing and importation to a net reduction of 8,133,000. ‘Reference tc 
the extent of slaughtering is made on page 593. 


‘A brief review of the rise of sheep breeding in New South Wales was. 
published on page 771 of the Year Book for 1921. 


Interstate Movement of Sheep. 


Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in 
other States, there appears to be a regular export of sheep from New South - 
“Wales to Victoria, and an import from Queensland to New South Wales 
-borderwise. The interchange across the border with South Australia and 
with other States and countries by sea is very small. During the past five . 
years, 7,811,000 sheep have been moved from New South Wales to Victoria, 
and 2,831,000 from Victoria to New South Wales, leaving an excess of 
‘exports to Victoria of 4,980,000. In the same period, 5,376,000 sheep have 
been imported from Queensland to New South Wales, and. 1,229,000 have 
“been exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving an excess of 
‘imports of 4,147,000 to New South Wales from Queensland. The excess of 
‘exports. to other destinations during the same period was 705,000, chiefly to - 
South Australia, and the excess of exports of live sheep from New South 
‘Wales for the period 1,538,000. It is apparent that large numbers of sheep 
are sent from Queensland across New South Wales to Victoria, and small 
numbers to South Australia, or that pastoralists in New South Wales sell 
to Victorian and South Australian buyers and replenish their flocks from 
“Queensland. In addition, it is apparent from the yearly movement that 
-graziers in New South Wales replaced part of their losses in the 1919-20 
-dreught by large purchases in Queensland. 


r 


' The following table shows the movement of sheep from and to New South 
‘Wales, so far as is recorded, in recent seasons :— 


Sheep from. New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 
Excess of 
i oe 
To i rom aa 
MN To South yrom | From | South | | cree, 
‘ A weens- /Australia } Total. 7 * Queens- | Australia otal. - xporty 
Victoria. ae and by Victoria./ “land. | and by (—) 
Sea, Sea. 
000 000 000 ~ 000 000 000 000 000 000 
1919-20 2,289 335 218 . 2,842 689 750 26 1,465 |(—) 1,377 
1920-21 850 97 125 4° 1,072 936 2,050 70 3,056 1(+) 1,984 
1921-22 1,383 245 108 1,736 541 1,306 42 1,889 |(+) 153 
1922-23 2,008 344 336 2,738 225 313 33 571 |(—) 2,167 
1923-24 1,281 208 76 1,565 440 947 37 1,424 (—) 114 
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Lambing. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State takes place mane ‘the 
autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but it 
is not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and thus cause wide varia- 
tions in the natural increase. Particulars of lambing in the recent years 
are shown below :— 


E oa ug 6 > : 

Wee 2 Ewes Mated | Lambs Marked yeas pial tibet 

aie eeeare | during Year. | during Year. | ‘nyor Year ito kes ated 

(30th June). 
000 omitted, 
per cent.. 

1919-20 ... aes 19,984. 11,931 4,532 3,808 38-0 
1920-21 .., ve 16,776 14,196 7,907 7,084 55:7 
1921-22 .., a5 17,620 15,452 9,881 8,824 63- 
1922-23 ... ase 18,882 13,970 7,361 6,356 52-7 
1923-24. .... "| 18,614 15,127 8,260 7,394 54°6 


‘The difference between the numbers of lambs marked and lambs surviving 
at the end of the year is accounted for largely by slaughtering. 


Severe drought conditions prevailed throughout 1919-20. Not only was 
the number of ewes mated heavily reduced, but the proportion of lambs 
marked to ewes mated fell as low as 38 per cent. This experience was in 
marked contrast with that of 1921-22, when abundant rains were received 
throughout the pastoral areas in the first half of the season. In 1922-23 
the season was unfavourable for the autumn and winter lambing, as with a. 
seanty rainfall there. was 4 scarcity of pasturage and water in the central’ 
and western districts. Although the rainfall of the season 1923-24 was not 
abundant it was well distributed, and proved fairly favourable to the 
lambing. : 


. The following table shows the relative extent of lambing and slaughtering. 
in quinquennial periods during the thirty years which followed 1891, in: 
comparison with the results of the last two years :— 


No. of Sh Proportion of 
Period. Ag oe Laue. NO Tambn Slanghiering 
: ; ieee Slaughtered. to Lambing. 
per cent. 
1892-1896... wae 50,758,000 34,880,000 68-7 
1897-1901... ay 41,830,000 25,130,000 57°83 
1902-1906... ase 44,314,000 19,737,000 44-5 
1907-1911.. Se 50,743,000 30,845,000 67-8 
1912-1916- 17 te 39,282,000 26,172,000 ° 66-6 
1917-18-1921-22 ... 39,395,000 22,095,000 «561 
1922-23... oF 7,361,000 5,666,000 47-0.° 
1923-24 ... aes 8,260,000 3,617,000 43°8 


The fiuctuations in lambing are very marked, the diminution during the 
past twelve seasons being particularly noteworthy. Slaughtering is the 
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principal factor affecting natuial increase, but losses from seasonal and 
_ other: causes. appear: to have: increased. markedly in recent years, and to have 
. been A principal cause in proventing, a paso lonishment of the flocks. 


ee eg 1e- ‘af Flocks. 


The: decrease ‘in. the total- ened of sheep after 1891 was naturally 
, adden peics by great changes in “the size of individual flocks, partly as a 
result of losses and partly owing to the tendency among pastoralists to 
restrict their flocks to sizes where the risk of loss from drought was not so 
great. At the same time the large increase which occurred in the number 
of flocks. took place principally: among’ the small flocks: These changes 
may be traced ‘in the following table, which gives an approximate classifica- 
tion of the:flocks for various years, front 1891 to 1924:— 


| Number of Flocks. Number of Sheep. 


Size of Flocks, ‘ 3h f 
1891. } 1911. i621. 1924f. i 1891. 1911. 1921.1 1924+, 


. 1~-1,000'...] 7,666 | 17,773 19,905 | 18,198): 2,794,751 5,252,546) 5,983,607} 6,803,703 
1,9C1—2,000'...} 1,954 | 8,510: 3,459'| 3,882). 2,979,168"| 5,149,618 |.4,882,170] 5,490,968 


2,001— 5,000 ...) 1,696 | 2,735 2,310 i 2,663 | 5,493,042 | 8,554,290 1°7,083,742|" 8,095,232 


5,001—10,000 ...}. 686} 847 722'| 841] 4,943,091 | 5,977,233 | 4,055,413] 5,831,116 
10,001—20,000....| 495} 507.) 349']. 887 | 7,056,580 | 7,148,273 | 4,850,008| 5,401,739 
20,001—50,000 ...). 491 296 149 155 | 15,553,774 | 8,737,927 4,185;143| - 4,420,715 
50,001—100,000...| 186 58 26 32] 12,617,206 ' 31434,698" 1,688,675) 2,050,057 

100,001 and over... 735] 6 2 2} 10,392,774> 697,693 288, 073 215,888 


Total... —...| 13,187 ] 25,727 | 26,922 | 26,160 | 61,881,416 | 44,947:287'|83,851;828}. $7,539,413 


+.S0th June, 


In 1891 there were only 13,187 holdings carrying sheep, but at 30th: June, 
1924, they numbered 26,160, although’ the sheep. had. decreased “in numbers 
by: 24,000,000.. This development may be’ attributed: largely to the com- 
bination of pastoral with: agricultural pursuits. In. the past three years, 
however, the number’ of flocks has decreased appreciably. 


It is significant that: while in. 1891 there were 73. holdings which each 
carried over 100,000 sheep, the number of such.in 1901 was 12, and in 1924 
only 2. The sheep in flocks of over 20,000. comprised: 62. per’ cent. of the 
total in 1891, but only 22:per cent, in 1924. In 1891 the flocks under 2,000 
comprised 9-3 per cent. of the total sheep, compared with:30°5per cent. in 
1924. The greatest charige’ has: occtirred' since: 1894, when: a very large 
number of sheep perished, and pastoralists realised: that one of the best 
methods of meeting seasons of drought lay in the subdivision: of their large 
flocks. The closer’ settlement policy: ae since 1904: has: led to some 
further subdivision of flocks: : 


Part of the cause, and erhiaps part of the effect of this “anes, has been a 
steady increase in the number of holdings, and the gradual disappearance of 
unwieldy pastoral: areas: over. 100,000 acres: in extent whereon, formerly, 
sheep were left to roam with. little attention, because of the dearth of labour 
and of the vast unpeopled spaces‘which existed in the earlier years. - 
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A comparison over.a period of ten years. shows that this movement is. pro- 
gressing steadily. In the following table the holdings are classified apeori~ 
ing to the total area of alienated and Crown lands. ergy 


. { 

Proyorton _Prpgortion 
mune of Number of Sheep. © : * 

Area Groups. OCKS. total Flocks. total en 

( Alienated and Crown Lands.) : ; 

1913. | 1924. 1913. 1924, |.1913.}1924.| 1913, /.1924, 
per per | per per 

Acres. : : cent. |-cent. | cent. | cent. 
Landunder 51 305 895 851 22,074 18,209 | 3:6] .1:3 1 1 

51 a, 5s 101 ds 694 510 34,275 37,587 | 2:8 | 2-0 ‘1 al 
EOL 4s os 501 ol 5,421 | 5,038] 824,096 |: 1,021,690 | 21-7.) 19-3 | 21 ).+2-7-- 
501 ,, ,, 1,001 «| 5,491 | 6,125 | 2,031,968 | 2,247,547 | 21-9 | 23-4 | 5-1 6-0 
1,001 5, 4, 5,001 «| - 8,769 | 10,801 110,109,752 [11,367,699 | 35-0 | 39-4 | 25:45) 30:3 
5,001 5, 5, .10,001 we} 1,606 {| 1,858 | 5,653,864 | 5,880,677 | .64 |] 7-1 | 14-2 .|..15-6 
10,001 ,, 5, 20,001 a 784 889 | 4,945,151 | 4,701,862 | 8-1] 3-3] 12-4.) 12-5 
20,001 ,, 5, ~50,001 a 522 641 | 6,193,193 |.5,951,590 | 2-1) 2:5 | 15:59] 913-55 
50,001 +> 100,001 wee 189 179. 1:3,7317,322 | 2,506,200 8 an a 
100,001 and upwards... ass 224 184 | 6,192,852 | 4,674,390 9 "7 |-15-B 192-4 
Til-defined areas ... saep al © ARB 84] 125,676 $2,012 | 17) °3 8 whe. 
Total see wee] 25,023 | 26,160 ]39,850,223 | 37,539,413. | 100-0 {100-0 | 100-0. | 100-0 


The number of holdings of each area group: between 500. acres. and 50,000: 
aeres carrying sheep has increased, but the-increase has been most marked : 
in the area groups*from 1,000. aeres-to-5,000 acres. ; 

‘In 1918, 40-7:.per cent. cof the sheep were depastured on hoidings of ‘20,001 — 
acres and upwards, whilst in 1924 only 32-7 per cent. were so depastured. 
The: holdings up to 20,000 aeres. carried 67-3 per cent. of the total number of : 
sheep in 1924, bayine: increased from '59°3 per. cent. in 1913. : 


Breeds of Sheep. 

The principal breed of. sheep in New South Wales is ‘the celebrated short- - 
woolled merino strain. Crosses of long-woolled breeds, mainly withthe 
merino, are numerous and important, but the numbers of other breeds: are 
small. English long-woolled. sheep are represented chiefly by the Lincoln, 
Romney Marsh, and Border Leicester breeds, while Suffolk and Dorset Horn, 
sheep have been introduced for the raising of.eatly-maturing lambs. 

Lincolns, and their crosses with merinos, constitute the largest propor-- 
tionate number of coarse-woolled varieties. The proportion of English and 
cross-bred sheep has increased considerably during recent years. In 1891 
the ratio. of eoarse-woolled and cross-bred sheep to the total-was 3 per cent., 
but, with the development. of mixed farming and the meat export trade, it 
advanced to 31 per cent. in 1919. It has dropped since on account of the 
more favourable market for merino wool, 

_The following table shows the approximate number and proportion of 
merino and other sheep in the State during the past forty-three years :— 


Per cent. of Total. 

At 31st December, Merino. ‘Other. Total. _ OO 

F Merino. Other. 
1881... see ane 34,412,900 2,179,000: 36,591,900 94. - 6 
1891... mex és 60,252,400 1,579,600 61,831,400 97 3 
1901 ... ae he 38,886,000 2,971,000 | 41,857,000 93 7 
19ll... a ae 37,047,400 6,283,900 43,331,300* | - 85 15 
1919... ove wae 23,170,100 10,295,400 33,465,500 * 69 31 
19°0... aes ine 21,987,000 8,909,800 30,896,800* val 29 
1921... wie? Vacs 25,994,700 8,771,400 34,766,100 * 75 25 
1922 .. eee seal. 27,324,700 7,600:390 34,925,000* 78 -- 22 
1928 ... ate aay 27,123,100 6,173,100 33,296,200* 82 18 


* Sheep on ! oldings with live-stock equivalent of more than 100 sheep. 
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The totals shown above for 1911 and subsequent years are the numbers 
yeturned by stock owners at the end of the year for assessment under the 
Pastures Protection Act. They do not represent the total number of sheep 
in the State, and it is possible that crossbred sheep would be relatively more — 
numerous in the smaller flocks not taken into account. 


Sheep Breeding. 


The dncreased attention paid to cross-breeding in order to supply the 
demands of the frozen-mutton trade, and the increase in the number of 
settlers on small and moderate-sized holdings who combine grazing with 
agriculture, have emphasised the necessity of conducting scientific experi- 
ments in the matter of breeding, and of providing instruction for sheep- 
farmers. To meet this necessity a sheep and wool expert of the Department 
of Agriculture organises the class work conducted at State experiment farms, 
delivering lectures and giving demonstrations jn country centres, besides 
issuing pamphlets containing the results of experiments and conveying 
general information on breeding matters to farmers. 

Cross-breeding experiments on a comprehensive scale have been conducted 
in the. interests of the farmer or the small grazier who has the facilities for, 
breeding lambs for niarket. Both the long and the short woolled breeds were 
crossed with the merino, with the object of obtaining the most desirable 
characteristics of each group, so that all these qualities could be incorporated. 

‘in a single strain. The final results of the investigations, which form the 
subject of a special “ Farmer’s Bulletin,” issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture in August, 1920, favoured the mating of merino ewes with sires of 
British breeds, in view of the adaptableness of the former to seasonal con- 
ditions. : 

Experiments were made recently by mating first-cross: Border ipisiter 
“x Merino and Lincoln x Merino ewes with rams of the South Down, Dorset 
Horn and Ryeland breeds. Of the resulting lambs, those of Dorset Horn 
sires were rather heavier and brought higher prices than those of the 
Ryeland, and much more so than those of South Down sires. 


World’s Sheep Flocks. oe a 


Amongst the sheep flocks of the world those of Australia constitute an 
important proportion, and, as shown on a previous page, New South ‘Wales 
contained 47 per cent. of the sheep in Australia in 1924. Particulars relat- 
ing to the sheep flocks of the world are shown below, and some indication is 
given of the expansion or decline in each continent in recent years. The 


information is taken from the Year Books of the International Institute 
of Agriculture :— 


No. of Sheep - the dates nearest 


: o—- Increase (+) 
Continent. or 
Decrease (—). 
1911. 1922. 
No. No. per cent. 
Europe... ase ee wee ...| 167,072,000 157,235,000 — 5.9 
Asia ae aie ois ve ..-| 100,100,000 96,971,000 —_ 3-1 
Africa sae be soe 60,240,000 75,203,000 | (+) 24:8 
America, North and Central be. iz 57,644,000 41,002,000 . | (—) 28-7 
America, South ... bee see ...| 115,774,000 - 83,970,000 |(—) 27-5 
Oceania— — 

Australia ee eae ae se 93,003,020 78,803,000 | (—) 15:3 
New Zealand aed exe ore 23,596,000 23,081,000 | (—) 3°8 
Other... 9. eae eee «86,000 51,000 i (—) 407 
Total, the World Prt «| 617,815,000 556,316,000 | (—) 10°0 
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‘Although these ligures can be regarded only as approximate estimates, 
it is apparent that in recent years there has been a serious decline in the 
number of sheep in the leading producing countries.. The increase shown 
in Africa does not go very far towards counterbalancing the diminution 
in the world’s flocks. 

Woot. 


The prosperity of New South Wales for many years has depended very 
Jargely on its sheep flocks and upon the condition of the wool markets of the 
world, and the value of the wool-clip is still the most important factor of the 
year in the primary production of the State. 


Production of Wool. 

Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering—removing wool 
from skins of sheep slaughtered, and by picking the wool from the carcases 
of dead sheep on the holding. © 

Formerly considerable numbers of sheep were washed before being shorn, 
and, as particulars of the resultant wool were not recorded prior to 1876, 
only estimates of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are avail- 
able. The output of wool is generally stated as in the grease, the equivalent. 
being variable, but approximating to 1 lb. of washed to 2 1b. of greasy wool. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during the past ten seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in the: 
grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value on f0.b.. 
basis Sydney, and the value to growers in the past ten seasons :— 


Wool Produced Wool produced 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
Period. Quantity Value Year. | Quantity Value Value at: 
as in the F.O.B. asin the F.0.3B. place of 
Grease. Sydney. Grease. Sydney. | Production. 
: Ib. - £ Tb. £ £ 
1876-1880 718,397 31,298 1914-15 318,935 12,228 11,250. 
1881-1885 943,814 40,563 1915-16 262,045 12,291 11,380 
1886-1890 1,294,781 44,773 1916-17 | 270,525 | 17,750 16,435. 
f | ; 
1891-1895 1,813,630 49,025 1917-18 284,188 19,538 18,091 
1896-1900 1,408,240 42,984 1918-19 305,613 20,374 18,865 - 
1901-1805 1,302,585 46,719 | 1919-20 296,641 19,776 18,311 
1806-1910 1,817,162 73,610 1920-21 | 240,231 13,763 12,744 
1911-1915* 1,507,080 57,956 1921-22 | 285,418 15,329 14,194 
1916-1920f 1,419,012 89,729 1922-23 293,571 21,886 20,274 
1921-1924t 1,090,228 ‘77,976 . 1923-24 271,008 26,988 25,397 


*44 years ended 30th June, 1915. $5 years ended 30th June, 1920. ¢ 4 years ended 30th June, 1624 


The decline in production in recent years has been due to the diminution 
in the number of sheep, although it has been offset in some measure by an 
increased yield of wool per sheep. The value of the output has increased 
under the influence of a marked rise in prices, the total value of wool 
during the period, 1916-1920, being more than twice as great as in the 
corresponding period, thirty years earlier, when the quantity produced was 
only 9 per cent. less, ees . 
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The following statement shows particulars of the number of sheep shorn, 
the average weight of. wool per sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn 
and other wool produced in each of the past ten years, compared with the 
last year before the war. 


Wool from Sheep and: Lambs Wool 
: | sheep | Shorn (as inthe grease). Bos Wool on ype iso! ‘Total 
ear. Lanibs Average skins on Sheepskins; Gi Production 
Shorn. Quantity. icc ahseh mongered Exported.| stations. of Wool. 
and Lambs). locally. ; 
0co 000 000 0c0 000 000-- 
No. Ib. | lb. _ Ib. Ib. lb. Ib, 

1913 37,903 300,721 7-93: 57,264 857,985 
1914-15. |. 37,300 268,476 7-20. ? 50,459 - 318,935 
1915-16 | 30,904 219,234 7-09: 42,811 262,043 
1916-17 | 32,075 237,112 7°39 29,613; 2,802 998 270,525 
1917-18 | 35,559 251,652 - 7-08 27,534 3,962 | 1,040 284,188 
1918-19 | 36,960 |. 263,585 713 30,426 | (9,436 | - 2,166 305,613 
1919-20 | 34,468) --. 249,274 7-03 42,271 9,568 | 2,528 296,641 
1920-21 | 29,327 203,140: 6-93 27,641: 8,252 1,198 240,231 
1921-22. | 32,981 247,162 ~ TAD 27,855 9,988 413 285,418 
1922-23 | 34,635 250,754 . 7°24 25,047 16,762 1,008 293,571 
1923-24 | 33,693 240,568 | 714 | 16,370 12,821 1,249: 271,008 


The quantities of skin wool and. dead wool produced fluctuate according 
4o slaughtering, and the mortality from other causes. Both are usually high 
-in adverse seasons, ¢.g., 1914-15 and 1919-20. Favourable market conditions 
also lead to heavy slaughtering. 

Shearing operations are usually carried out. between June and November, 
and the average weight of the fleece apparently varies very greatly under the 
influence-of the seasonal conditions ruling during the period in which the 
wool was grown. For example, the average yield of 1921-22 was more than 
‘half a pound heavier than that of 1920-21, when the sheep shorn were 
suffering from the effects of the drought conditions which prevailed until 
June, 1920. The proportion of lambs and of merino sheep in the flocks ‘are 
_also important factors affecting the average weight of the fleece. 

The quantity of New South Wales wool exported and the quantity used 
loeally, together with the proportion of the total production during each 
.quinquennium since 1901 are shown below :-— ; 

c Quantity of Wool Produced. Proportion of Total 


: {060 omitted.) Production. 
Period. ante eer 
xported or tal Exported or sed 

ete Locally, Production. asset aa Tocally, 
Ib. Ib. - Ib. per cent. | per cent. 
1901-05 1,297,118 | .. 5,467 1,302,585 99-58 "42 
1906-10 1,811,746 | 5,416 1,817,162 99-70 +30 
1911-15 1,494,104 12,976 1,507,080 99-14 +86 
1916--20* 1,385,919 33,093 31,419,012 97-67 2:33 
1921f. 232,351 | 7,880 . 240,231. 96:72 3:28 
1922f 278,234 7,184 285,418 97-48 2-52 
923F 288,457 5,114 293,571 98-26 1-74 
1924f 266,113 4,895 271,008: 98°19 1:81 


* Five years ended 30th June, 1920. + Year ended 30th June. - 
Only a very small proportion of the wool produced 3 ‘in New South Wales 
is manufactured within the State. 
Woot MarKetine. 


For 3 many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers-inereased, 
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_ however, there developed: a: tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to. seek supplies of the raw material at their souree, and 
after the year 1885 Sydney wool sales. began to assume importance. 


Sydney Wool Sales. 


At the time’ of the initiation of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme in 
November, 1916, about: 85. per cent. of the successive wool clips of New 
South Wales was. sold annually in Sydney to representatives of firms in 

‘practically. every foreign country where woollen goods were. manufactured 
on an. extensive seale. Between November, 1916, and 30th June, 1920; all 
local wool was. acquired by the Imperial Government by appraisement,, and 

’ public weol sales. were not. resumed in Sydney until 5th October, 1920. 

The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association shows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 
1913, omitting from. account the four seasons (1916-17 to. 1919-20) during 
which the appraisement system under the Imperial. Purchase ‘Scheme was 
‘in. operation :— 


Wool Sold.* | Br apt Pro-ortion of Wool of each Deserlption Sold, 
Season. Arrivals Breed. Growth. Condition 
Weight.| Value. in Bxports;\- ee, 
| Sydney. Cross- 


Merino: | breq. | Fleeee: | Lambs.) Greasy. | Seoured, 


1.000 £000: |Per:cent.|Per. cent.|Per cont Por cent.|Per cent./Per. cent,|Per cent.|Per. cent. 
3 


1913-14. |.277,112 | 10,333: 96-4 91°3 89-0 11:0 94:4 5:6 88:7 11- 

1914-15 | 190, "org 6,739 69°3 75:0> 83-8 16:2 95:4, 4:6: 92:0: 8: 

1915-16 245, 298 | 10,430 101-1 84-1 84:5: 15°5 95°8 4-2 86:7. 13:3 
1920-21 | 107, 584 5,610 54-4 55-7 89-1 10-9 98-9 LT 93-2, 6-8 
1921-22 313, 886 | 14,755 117-7 90:3 73-2 26:8 95-7 4:3 90-7 9-3 
1922-23 288,873 18,922 108-3 87°83 79-0 21:0 94-3 57 93-3. 67 
1923-24. | 224,719 | 21,445 101°4 96:6 83:0 161 96:6 34 92°6: 74 
1924-25 | 212,664 | 21,124 T77 901 85°3 14°7 943 57 96°3 37 


* Scoured being included at its greasy equivalent. 


The figures. as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with 
any others. quoted herein by reason. of the fact that considerable quantities 
of. wool grown in New South Wales are sold in other States, notably in 

_ Victoria, while wool from the other States, and more especially from Queens- 
land, is marketed in Sydney, and the wool produced in any season is not 
necessarily sold in the same season.. The uncertainty consequent on the out- 
break of war caused a heavy decline in sales during 1914-15, and. sales were 
retarded again on the resumption of auctions in 1920-21, owing to the 
existence of large stocks and to uncertain conditions. At the close of sales 
in June, 1923, there was practically no wool remaining unsold in Sydney. 

_ The balance in store remaining unsold at 30th June, 1924, was 13,300 bales, 

and at 30th June, 1925, 171,700 bales. 

Particulars of the appraisement and purchase of wool under the Imperial 

' Wool Purchase Scheme which operated during the years 1916-17 to 1919-20 
were published i in previous editions of this Year Book. 

Sydney is by far the largest. wool-selling centre of Australia, the quantity 
sold at Sydney wool sales being, usually, greater than at the two next 
largest centres (Brisbane and Melbourne) combined. Wool is also sold at 
Albury, on the southern border, but these sales are comparatively small in 
extent. 

Prices. of Wool. 

On account of the very large number of varieties of wool and of the 
_ changing proportions. of each: in the total output, it is a matter of great 
 difficulty-to obtain price quotations which will show accurately the fluctua- 
tions of values from year to-year. 
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However, it appears that the average values of Australian wool per pound 
have been subject to alternate periods of rising and falling which, on the 
basis of average export values from New South Wales, have been as follows :— 
Rising to 1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 
1894, rising 1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1911, rising since 1912. . These 
periods indicate the general trend only, because in certain years, notably 
1900, 1914-15, 1920 and 1925, prices varied irregularly. 

The following statement, compiled from the official records of the Sydney 
‘Wool Selling Brokers’ Association, shows the average prices realised for 
wool at Sydney auctions in the past twenty-seven seasons :— 


Season Average Prices per Ib. Season |AVerSSe Prices per 1». Season [AVetase Prices per Ib. 
ended. ° | ended: ended = |-- 
30th June. Greasy. | Scoured. | 30th June. Greasy. | Scoured. 30th June. Greasy. | Scoured. 
d. d. . d. d. d. d. 
1899 7k 133 | 1908 9 15} 1917 143 * 203* 
1900 11g 18? 1909 7% 13} 1918 143 * 234* 
1901 5B 103 1910 9} 15¢ 1919 15 * 253* 
1902 64 114 1911 8k 144 1920 158 *| - 264* 
1903 8 14} 1912 84 14 1921 124 25 
“1904 | 8h 143 1913 98 163 1922 124 148 
1905 83. | 14} 1914 9} 168 1923 174 23 
1906 9 164 1915 8e 153 | 1924 234 36 
1907 gt 153 1916 103 174 1925 254 4i¢ 


* Price as appraised under Imperial Wocl Purchase Scheme, The average amount to be added to the: 
value of greasy wool in respect of surplus profits is 6°83d. per lb., of which one-half accrued to 
Australian growers. 

These figures represent the average price of wool sold dace the year, 

and furnish an accurate guide to the average value per pound of the clip 
‘produced in individual years. 

The average prices of greasy wool do not provide an accurate measure of 
the variations in the value of wool as a commodity, because the market 
price of the clip in any season is affected by the proportion of natural grease 
which the wool contains. The quantity of grease varies according to the 
seasonal conditions. Wool grown in a good season carries more grease than 
that grown in a dry period. The feeding of sheep on rich rations for the 
purposes of obtaining a weighty carcase for export also causes an increase 
in the proportion of grease in the wool. The prices of both greasy and 
scoured wool shown above are affected by changes in the proportion of 
merino to cross-bred and of fleeze to lambs’ wool sold, and by auch variable 
qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. 

British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited. 

Particulars of the formation and early activities of this organisation are 
contained in the Year Book for 1921 at page 781. : 

' "The Association was brought into being on 27th January, 1921, to dispose 
of a total surplus of 2,691,827 bales of Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African wool, which had accumulated as a result of war-time operations 
under the wool purchase schemes of the Imperial Government. 

The purchase of successive Australian clips which had been commenced 
in November, 1916 by the Imperial Government terminated on 30th June, 
1920, and, when the whole of the purchases had been paid for at the flat 
rate of 154d. per lb., and the Imperial Government had been reimbursed, it 

_was found that there was a considerable credit in cash from sales of wool, 
and that there were still large surplus stocks of wool on hand to be sold. 

Under the purchase agreement Australian growers became entitled to a 
half share in these surplus assets, which represented profits derived by the 
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Imperial Government from wool sold for civilian purposes. On 27th Octo- 
ber, 1920, the Central Wool Committee, which had acted for the Common- 
wealth Government as agent for the Imperial Government in acquiring the 
wool, distributed to Australian growers as a first instalment of profits a 
sum of £7,653,000, or 5 per cent. of the appraised value of wool sold to the 
Imperial Government at the flat rate of purchase. 

In December, 1920, a conference of wool-growers. asked that the division 
of the surplus profits be at once proceeded with and that their share be 
allotted in the form of a half-share of the remaining assets, consisting of 
eash and wool. To this the Imperial Government agreed, and the growers 
formed a company to take over the assets, to realise on them, and to dis- 
tribute the proceeds. Thus the British Australian Wool Realisation Asso- 
ciation came into being early in 1921, and it took over from the Central 
Wool Committee, on behalf of Australian growezs, £7,052,875 in cash, 
£990,020 in other assets, and 917,901 bales of wool valued at £13,957,105— 
a total of £22,000,000. 

The Association was also entrusted by the Imperial Government with the 
task of marketing its half-share of Australian wools as well as large carry- 
over stocks of New Zealand, South African, and Falkland Island wools. 

Although at the time the Association was formed the outlook was ominous, 
the wool market proved much stronger than had been anticipated, and under 
a system of ca:efully regulated offerings the last bale of carry-over wool. was. 
sold on 2nd May, 1924. 

The Association was: registered ag a joint stock company in Victoria, 
with a capital of £22,000,000, consisting of £10,000,000 in Priority Wool 
Certificates and £12,000,000 in fully paid-up. shares. of £1 each. These 
certificates and shares were distributed amongst wool-growers in proportion 
to the total amounts of wool disposed of by them under the Imperial Pur- 
chase Scheme: The face value of the assets represented approximately one- 
seventh of the value of wool disposed of. The interests of growers whose 
total sales under the Imperial Purchase Scheme amounted to less than £100 
were at once returned, and these, together with fractional payments, absorbed 
a sum of £249,697. As realisation proceeded the surplus assets of the 
Association were distributed among the holders of B.A.W.R.A. certificates 
and shares, distributions taking place on 30th July, 1921, 1&th May, 1922, 
14th April, 1928, and 12th February, 1924. 

The following table furnishes a summary of the operations of the realisa- 
tion scheme in each year of its existence and shows the amounts distributed 
among holders of B.A.W.R.A. stock in the Commonwealth, together with 


an estimate of the amount distributed in respect of wool grown in New 
South Wales: — 


Sales of Australian Wool owned by B.A.W.R.A. Bh Pe ae posers 


Total Wool 
Year. | disposed of.* 


In re-pect of | In respect of 


Merino. Crossbred. pate wo] appreisel bce dire 
Commonweslih. Wales.f 
Bales. Bales. Bales. £. £ £ 
1921 801,449 242,015 88,100 | 6,394,821 4,953,277 1,865,160 
1922 977,119 172,855 137,316 7,185,198 5,198,687 1,969,700 
1923, 703, 601 36,847 159,573 4,487,066 5,924,020 .| 2,295,500 
1924 | °° 209,587 43 81,152 2,503,217 5,331,618 -| 2,065,900 


_ ee | 


Total! 2,691,756 | 451,760 | 466,141 | 20,670,302 | 21,407,602 | 8,187,200 


* Including 1,773,855 bales disposed of by B. A. W. R. A. as agent for the British Government. 
+ Estimated. 
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‘The amount distributed by B.A.W.R.A. does not represent the total sum 
of net profits accruing to Australian growers, because it is exclusive. of 
£7,653,000 distributed in October, 1920, by the Central Wool Committee, of 
which. £2,980,000 was.distributed in respect of wool grown in New South 
Wales and, in addition, there remained at 30th April, 1925, undistributed 
assets of B.A.W.R.A. amounting to £5,893,778, which will ultimately be 
available for distribution, besides £1,841,940 held in trust pending settle- 
ment. 

The following statement provides a summary of the payments made to 
wool-growers under the Imperial Wool’ Purchase Scheme and of the. distri- 
bution of profits aceruing to growers therefrom to 31st December, 1924 :— 


Amount of ie has in Respect 
of— 
: Date of Pay- 
Heading. 
ee ment. Wool grown in | Wool grown in 
the Common- New South 
wealth, Wales.* 
Flat Rate of Purchase— £ £ 
Value of wool as appraised ... Upon 
appraisement| 153,743,857 59,564;000 
Add difference between Made ay 
value and 153d. per lb, . sy 6,856,923 3,936, 000 
Total paid for wool at 154d. per lb. ay 160,600, 780 63,500,000 
Growers’ Share of Profits — 
5 per cent. of appraised value distributed 
by. Central Wool Committee 127 Oct., 1920) ~ 7,653,000 2;978,000 
Retirement of small growers and fractional 
payments .. ‘a .(30- July, 1921 249,697 \ 1,865,000 
First payment on priority wool certificates 30 July, 1921} 4,703,581 oe? 
Final payment on priority wool certificates|18 May, 1922, 5,198,686 1,961,000 
First capital reduction ...14 Apl., 1923) 5,924,021 2,295;000 
Second capital reduction 12 Feb., 1924) 5,331,618 2,066,000 
Total profits distributed - Se 29,060,603 11,165,000 
Total payments made 189,661,383 74,665, 000 
Nominal value of shares remaining 592,402 229,500 
Val f tst ++, § Ordinary 6,327,468 2,446,000 
alue of assetst remaining} Tt, trust 1,814,595 701,000 


‘ 


* Estimated. . ¢ Distribution deferred until Company is wound up. 


The wool concerned in this purchase was that grown in the 1916-17 season 
and not:disposed of before ‘November, 1916, besides the whole of the produce 
of the next three seasons, other than wool. exported. on sheep skins. The 
amount realised for surplus wools, after paying the flat rate of 154d. per Ib. 
to the growers, was equivalent to an average of 6°88d. per lb. over the whole 
quantity of 2,486,721,752 lb. purchased. in-Australia by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. It is estimated that of this quantity 1,030,000,000 lb. were grown 
in New South Wales. The actual average amount realised for this wool 
was 22°38d. per Ib., of which. 18-94d. accrued to the growers and 344d. to 
the Imperial Government. _ 

The total amount realised by B.A.W.R.A. for the Australian half of the 
carry-over wool transferred to it from the Commonwealth Government. and 
the Central Wool Committee amounted to £28,164,673, and to this were 
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added £359,123 as agency fees for selling the British Government’s: wool, 
£1,307,564 interest earned on funds awaiting distribution, and £354,778 
other receipts, making a total of £80,186,188 to 31st December, 1924. 

A proposal was made in.1922 that B.A.W.R.A. be constituted as a perma- 
nent central organisation for the protection, stabilisation, and development 
of the Australian pastoral and agricultural industries. The proposal was 
submitted to a meeting of shareholders and was rejected. But in the early 
part of 1925, when the wool market had become disorganised and prices 
were falling rapidly, the proposal was revived, and the chairman of 
B.A.W.R.A. was asked'to prepare a scheme for the stabilisation of the wool 
markets. “This scheme was duly prepared-and circulated among organisa- 
tions of wool-growers for.consideration. In the meantime ordinary auctions 
were resumed. in July, 1925. 


Destination of Wool Shipped. 


‘The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool from New South Wales during the two years ended June, 1923, and 
1924, in comparison with similar information for the year 1918. The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually despatched during the periods specified, and 
not to the wool sold during each season :— 


Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. Creasy. Scoured. : Tops. 
» 
1913. |1922-23./1923-24. | 1013. [1922-23./1923~24.) 1913 /1922~23..|1923—24. 
lb. lb. Ib. Ib. “, Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
United nego 50,120 |. 79,639 | 50,685 |. 10,609 | 2 4020 7,897 40 soe 100 
Canada ... oe a 268 65 tee 75 11 ee 564 416 
Austria... wee] 7,297 eee es 33. ree oak 201 we see 
Belgium .., «|. 27,222 | 18,687 | 22,731 | -2,021.| . 1,839 1,388 ee Rae 387 
France... | 76,486 | 63,212 59,660 |. 12,658 | . 7,168 4,599 sis 10 99 
Ceeny as -| 54,266 | 17,291 14,599 4,579 3,398 1,394 S08 i as 17 
Italy eee «| 8,638 |. 11,918 9 £132 254 196 ae sie oes 
Japan of «| 5,661 | 80,479 25,283 129 ! 657 786 3,435 3,527 2,918 
Netherlands aes nee 1,339 7,661 tes 349 616 wae oe wee 
United States ...) 4,286 | 17,676 7,279 85 | 2,778 387) we es 20 
Other Countries ... 23 499 . 10,979 2 78 136 68 419 ee 
Total «..| 228,999 tea ces 198,951}. 30,248 | 40,611 | 17,410] 3,562] 4,520 | 3,957 


The largest quantities of wool are sent usually to the United Kingdom, 
France, and Japan in the order named, although more greasy wool was sent 
to France than to the United Kingdom in 1923-24. Some of the wool sent 
to the United Kingdom is transhipped to other countries. 

Approximately 75 per cent. of the wool is shipped in the greasy state, 
though the weight: is loaded thereby with extraneous matter amounting to 
as much as the wool itself. It is considered that scoured wool: stored in 
tightly-packed bales fora long period is more liable to deterioration than 
greasy wool. An important consideration in regard to the condition in 
which wool is: shipped is the: purpose for which the wool is needed. For 
certain classes of factories scoured wool is purchased, and.in other cases 
manufacturers prefer to buy greasy wool .and to subject it to special pro- 
cesses in classing and scouring. 


CATTLE, 


Cattle-raising, as connected with the dairying industry, is dealt with on 
page 609, and as connected with the meat trade on page 585. ‘ 
Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the export of: beef, have never. existed on a large scale in New South 
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Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements of locai consump- 
tion, and only the import of cattle from Queensland enables the maintenance 
of a small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 an 
appreciable increase was apparent in the number of cattle depastured, and 
the number in 1922 constituted a record for the State. The causes of this 
increase are shown, by the table on page 586, to have been the heavy im- 
portations of 1920-21, and the large natural increase in 1921-22, coupled 
with restricted slaughtering in those years. The influence of. these factors 
is explained later in discussing the meat export trade and the markets for 
meat. 

Just as the first effect of the check to meat prices caused an accumulation 
of cattle until 30th June, 1922, so did the continuance of unfavourable 
markets lead to a diminution in herds during the next two years. ‘Breeding 
operations were curtailed, importation of live stock from Queensland was 
very restricted and the herds were heavily depleted. 

The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, includ- 
ing dairy cattle, at the close of each quinquennial period since 1861, and 
the numbers at 30th June of each of the last nine years— 


Year. ~ . Cattle, Year. Cattle, | Year. | Cattle. 

1861 2,271,923 1896 2,226,163 1918* 3,161,717 
1866 1,771,809 | 1901 2,047,454 - 1919* 3,280,676 
1871 2,014,888 1906 2,549,944 1920* 3,084,332 
1876 3,131,013 1911 3,194,236 1921* 3,375,267 
1881 2,597,348 1913 2,822,740 1922* 3,546,530 
1886 1,367,844 1916* 2,405,770 1923* 3,251,189 
1891 2,128,838 1917* 2,765,943 1924* . 2,938,522 


* At 30th June. 


The principal distinct breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham 
or Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Devon, but crosses from these 
breeds predominate. The number of pure and stud cattle in the State 
probably does not exceed 250,000. 

The following table contains particulars of the sexes and ages of the cattle 
in the State in the last five years :— 


Cows in Dairies, | | 
At Bulls, | and Cowsin | Other Steers Steersand | Calves, 
30th June. 3 years Milk, but Cows not over Young Bulls under Total. 
and over. not in in milk. | 3 years. | (1 to 3 years).) 1 year. : 
Dairies. | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1920 36,272 903,023 1,157,477 508,039 | 479,521 3,084,332 
1921 40,439 941,742 1,328,788 527,569 | 536,729 3,375,267 
5 —__ 
1922 43,381 974,087 | 684,640 |'700,737 529,933 | 613,702 3,546,530 
1923 .| 40,530 958,287 | 674,127 | 587,495 501,634 | 489,107 3,251,180 
1924 38,045 949,135 | 585,685 | 563,324 427,941 | 373,392 2,938,522 


_ Since 30th June, 1922, the total decrease in herds has been approximately 
608,000, made up of 240,300 calves, 187,400 steers over three years, 102,000 


v 
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young steers and young bulls, 98,600 cows not in milk, 25,000 dairy and 
milking cows, and 5,300 bulls over three years. Further details regarding 
dairy and milking cows are published on page 609. - The number of calves 
under one year shows considerable variation on account of seasonal and 
market influences. The lowness of the numbers recorded on 30th June, 
1920, may be attributed to dry seasons. In 1922-23 the number of calves 
' dropped was large, but apparently because of the unprofitable state of the 
beef market, -a very large number were destroyed or slaughtered, and, 
although the number of calves dropped in 1923-24 was considerably smaller 
than in 1929-93, the number destroyed or slaughtered for food reduced the 
number surviving to a level much below the lowest figure of the preceding 
five years. 
Cattle Breeding. 


_ The following table shows the number of cows in each class, and the 
increase in cattle herds on breeding in the past three seasons :— 


Cows in Registered Dairies, Other Cows, | Calves, 
Year ended l ; Total ] ign nee ed 
30th June. . eee ‘ Cows. | Dropped Burviving for food, 
Being |3pringing Being . ‘OF Foo 
Milked. | Heifers. | Other. ia Dry. ee eae 
d 


1 
1922 lus, 567 68,222 |404,643). 85, 665684 1640 1,658, 727/995, 128 613,702} 103,883 
104,611) 63,100 (411,031, 79,5251674, 127|1,632,414|961,154/489,107| 133,524 


1924 © #18,5.5) 71,515 374,435; 84,680/586, si 535,820}304, 925) 873, 392| 123,760 


* Including a number of calves eer in the previous year. 


Rather more than one-half of the cows are in registered dairies and hence 
are not generally available for breeding for beef purposes. It was stated 
before the Select Committee of Inquiry into the Meat Industry Encourage- 
ment Bill in 1924 that in a representative dairying district on the North 
Coast no less than 95 per cent. of bull calves and 75 per cent of heifer calves 
were destroyed shortly after birth. That this practice is general in dairying 
districts is shown by the fact that the ratio of calves dropped to calves sur- 
viving in 1923-24 was 27 per cent. in the North Coast district and 29 per 
cent. in the South Coast district. These averages relate to operations on a 
considerable number of holdings, including a large number used for grazing 
beef cattle only, or partly for grazing beef cattle, hence the proportion in 
the case of holdings used only for dairying is probably lower still. In 
districts where dairying operations are relatively small the proportion of 
calves surviving is very much higher, viz., on the tablelands 77 per cent., 
on the western slopes 82 per cent., and on the central plains 84 per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the number of calves raised:on dairy farms for 
beef purposes is negligible, and if it be assumed that the number of dairy 
cows in milk at 30th June shows the variations in the number calved on 
dairy farms during the year, it follows, by analysis of the number of 
calves slaughtered during the year, and the number surviving at the end of 
the year, that the number of cows producing calves for beef purposes was 
at least 200,000 less in 1923-24 than in 1921-22, the respective totals being 
in the neighbourhood of 350,000 and 550,000 calves. This is iargely 
accounted for by the fact that 65,000 more cows were slaughtered in 
1922-23 than in 1921-22, and 60,000 more in 1923-24 than in 1922-23. 

Part of the difference between the number of calves dropped during the 
year and the number surviving at the end of the year is caused by the 
slaughter of calves for food. However the number of calves destroyed 
during the last three years has not shown any marked variation. 
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Interstate Movements: of Cattle 
By reason of the existence of diseases among the cattle of.certain districts, 
notably the presence of cattle tick in the north-eact of New South Wales 
and in parts. of Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely 
regulated in order. to stay the spread of disease. In certain cases cattle are 
quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and subject to special treat- 


ment should such become necessary within a fixed pericd thereafter. 


The following statement shows the number of live cattle (sc far as 
recorded) passing into and out of New South Wales during each of the past 


_five years. The movement is principally overland, comparatively few cattle 


being transported by sea. 


From New South Wales. To New South Wales. 
| [ * 
Year. To To | south From From South 
: Victoria. | eibeens retires Total. Victoria. paeenee anaibe Total. 
H Sea. Sea. 
No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1919-20 | 120,407 | 29,412 6,546 | 156,365 | 59,219: | 117,263 2,855 |179,337 
1920-21 !100,508 | 19,240 6,976 | 126,724 | 142,958 | 375,597 4,780 | 523,335 
1921-22 | 158,834 , 24,740 | 12,355 |195,929 | 43,318 |.204,830 1,153 | 249,301 
1922-23 | 111,570 | 22,088 | 17,249 | 150,907 | 44,457 | 109,555 2,785: | 156,797 
1923-24. | 114,936 | 11,574 | 23,702 | 150,212 | 40,757 | 251,031 1,655 |.2938,443 


Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this period 
there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New South 
Wales: from Queensland, and a considerable export to Victoria. The inter- 
change with South Australia is small. The large import to New South 


Wales in 1920-21 consisted principally of cattle for slaughtering purposes, 


te 


_ number of cattle and calves slaughtered: for export was 203,612. 


as with the breaking of the drought in New South Wales in June, 1920, cattle 
were withheld from market for fattening and for breeding purposes. 
In 1923-24 there was considerable importation from Queensland. 
During the five years. covered in the table there was an excess of imports 


. from Queensland of about 942,299 cattle, and an excess of exports to 


Victoria amounting to 275,546. The total net gain to New South Wales 
from: all sources was about 622,076. During the same period the estimated 


Increase and Decrease of Cuttle. 
The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence of 


~three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural. increase, 7.e., 
- excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The opera- 


tion. of each of these during each of the past seven years is shown below :— 


: ; le an Cattle a Estima 
Year. : ieneee ee Tors Cattle an end of : Natura 
. of Year. e Slaughtered. Year. Increase.* 
1917-18 2,765,943 101,424 378,123 3,161,717 672,473 
1918-19 3,161,717 \(—) 48,082 437,187 3,280,676 604,228 
1919-20 3,280,676. 22,972 ‘593,997 3,084,332 374,681 
1920-21 3,084,332: 396,611 526,055... 3,375,267 420;379 
1921-22 ; 3,375,267) 53,372 631,789. 3,546,530 749,680 
1922-23 3,546,530 71,269 739,050 3,251,180 872,431 
1923-24 3,251,180 143,231 752,489 2,938,522 296,600 


(—) Denotes excess of exports. * Excess: of calves dropped over deaths of cattle and calves other 
than by slaughtering. 
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Seasonal and market influences have a pronounced effect on imports, 
slaughtering, and natural increase. The natural increase in the bad season 
of 1919-20: was only about one-half as great. as that of 1921-22, and it was 
still lower in 1922-23. when market conditions were unfavourable. A. ‘fur- 
ther decrease occurred in 1923-24, and the natural. increase was: much lower 
than in any of the previous six years, not excluding the drought of 1919-20. 
The natural increase, as shown above, represents only the excess of the 
number of calves born during the year over the number of cattle of all kinds 
which died during the year other than by slaughtering. The number of 
calves surviving at the end. of each year is shown on. a previous page. 


Horses. 


There was a great navence in horse-breeding between 1910: and 191 8, owing 
to the increased demand which arvse as a consequence of widening settle- 
‘ ment, prosperous seasons, and defence requirements. During the past five 
years, however, there has been a marked decline due to the adverse seasons 
of 1918-20, the low prices prevailing, and prea to an increased use of 
motors: for transport. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of quinquennial periods since 1861, and at 30th June in each of the 
last nine years :— 


Year. Horses. Year. Horses. Year. Horses. 
{ 

1861 - 233,220 1896: 510;636 1918* 742,247 
1866 | 274,437 1901. 486,716. 1919* 722,723 
1871 304,100 1906 537,762 1920* 662,264. 
1876 368,703 1911 689,004 1921* 663,178 
1881 398,577 1913 746,179 1922* 669,800 
1886 361,663 1916* | 719,542 1923" 660,031 
1891 469,647 1917* 733,791 - 19248 658,372 


* At 30th June, 


The number of the horses in the State reached its maximum of 746,170 
in. 1913, and it remained near this level until 1919... In 1919-20 there was a 
sudden "decrensé and the number of horses has remained in the vicinity of 
660,000 ever since. 


For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught 

_ and light, and the number of each particular kind, at the 31st December, 

1923, so far as could be ascertained from returns ‘collected by the Stock 
Department, was. as follows s— 


1923, H 19138. 
Class. - 
Thoroughbred. Ordinary. | Total, Total. 
Draught ... | 24,957 | | 229,809 254,766 260,536 
Light ... | 31,708 226,063 257,771 || 355,414 
Paneer en oan e) int | nent ti 
Total ...| 56,665 455,872 512,537 615,950 


The number of horses shown -above represents: only those on ieldiags 
which depasture ten or more horses, or live stock equivalent to 100.or more 
sheep. The comparison shows that the decrease i in the numbers. has occurred 
- almost entirely among light horses, 
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New South Walcs is specially suited to the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness stock, and it is doubtful whether, in these particular classes, “the 
Australian horse can be surpassed anywhere. It is now, however, peti 
rapidly supplanted by the motor-car for purposes of rapid transport. 

Thoroughbred sires are kept on many of the large holdings, and at many 
centres throughout the country, while special breeding stock are kept at 
most of the Government experiment farms. 


There is a small export trade to India, where the horses ars required as 
rcmounts for the army. The number of horses sont there during the year 
ended 30th June, 1924, was 121, and the value was £2,420. The total num- 
ber of horses of all descriptions exported during the year was 400, valued 
at £22,264. 


Horse Breed ng. 

Horse breeding operations have been decreasing since 1913, when the 
number of foals reared was 79,620. A sudden decrease occurred in the bad 
season 1919-20, when the number reared was only 24,755, as compared with 
40,015 in the previous year. There has not been any sustained recovery 
since that season. 


During the three years between July, 1916 and June, 1919, approximately 
136,000 foals were reared as compared with only 82,600 during the last three 
years for which records are available. The number of foals dropped during 
normal years is, on the average, between 7 and 8 per stallion, but the num- 
ber of stallions in the State is decreasing ade 


The following table shows the number of horses of each sex; and the 
number of foals at the end of each of the past seven years :— 


At 80th June. Stallions. | ¥ lis erry and gees Total. 
1918 6,407 341,991 347,017 46,832 742,947 
1919 5,587 330,540 346,581 40,015 722,723 
1920 4,609" . | 305,211 327,689 24,755 662,264 
1921 4.270 314.073 324.770 20,065 663,178 
1922 4,318 314,276 321,521 29,685 669,800 
1923 4,021 310,747 316,647 28,616 660,031 
192 3,809 311,275 318,981 24,307 658,372 


There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses, and prac- 
tically no ‘import by sea, and the number of foals reared in the past five 
years has been only about 127,300. It is apparent therefore that the average 
age of the horses in the State must be increasing rapidly, and that unless 
breeding or importation increases there will be a steady decline in the 
number of horses. 


Orner Live Stock. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown on page 2 56. 

The number of goats in New South Wales in June, 1924, was 32,083, 
including 3,088 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog and Goat 
Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is prohibited. 

In New South Wales camels are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their numbers are steadily diminishing. The number 
in June, 1924, was 798, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1918. 


Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1924 being 287 of the former and 146 of the latter. Most of 
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these are situated in the Western Division, where they are used for pur- 


poses of transport. The increase in 1923-24 as compared with 1922-23 was 
due to movements across the border. 


The climate of certain portions ot the State is eonsdonel specially suitable 
for ostrich farming, though it is not conducted on an extensive scale. The 


number of ostriches at the end of June, 1924, was 36 as compared with 
148 at the close of the year 1923. 


Prices oF Live Stock. 


The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock in the 
metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during the years 1920 to 1924. The 
amounts stated are the means of the monthly prices which ‘are published 
annually in the Statistical Register. 


Stock. | 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923.. 1924. 


Cattle. £s d| £5. 
Bullocks and Steers— 


d £38 d| £8 d 
Mean of Prime and Good | 18 7 0) 914 0 

0 

6 


10 3 6; 9 4 6 
Cows and Heifers— 


Extra Prime and Prime...; 20 3 0; 9.9 
Calves, Vealers— 


Good <e es | 4 7 6; 310 
Sheep. 
Cross-bred— 
Wethers— | 
cet eemecen Geo? 116 0/] 018.0 10 3 18 9 117 0 
wes— 


Mean ofPrime andGood | 112 9); 015 0; 01 0| 1 5 6; 113 0 
Merino— 


10 5 6! 719 0 


bw Oo Woh 
— 
oe Ff 

wo So oOo & 


25 9; 2 6 6 


Wethers— | 
Te ofPrime andGood | 115 9; 018 9 11 £6 113 3 116 0 
wes— 
Mean of Prime andGood | 1 8 9/ 014 6! 014 6| 14 0) 19 0 
Lambs, and Suckers Woolly— 
Mean of Prime and Good 173) 014 0; 017 9 1 4 0 19 0 
Pigs. 
Porkers— 
Good... sud ; 44 0!/] 314 3; 218 6; 3 26); 370 
Baconers— 


Good _ aes 


fo>) 


18 6, 5 7 6/ 42 6) 5 2 6/ 411 6 


The prices of stock in local markets are influenced very largely by the 
nature of the seasons, but the condition of oversea markets for meat, hides, 
skins, etc., is also an important consideration. During bad seasons stock 
are hastened to market and prices are low, but, when the dry weather 


breaks, efforts to re-stock cause a decrease in yardings, and prices for a 
time are abnormally high. 


In July, 1920, when the drought had ended, a sharp rise occurred in the 
prices of fat stock, supplies at the saleyards having diminished when graziers 
began to re-stock their holdings. The abnormal prices lasted for about three 
months, then the yardings increased, and the prices fell more rapidly than 
they had risen. After the restoration of a free meat market in the United 
Kingdom ‘in March, 1921, the price of frozen meat, and more especially 
of frozem beef, declined heavily and the market for beef remained depressed 
until towards the end of 1924. Throughout 1921 prices of live stock at 
Flemington declined heavily, though sheep tended to become dearer 
towards the end of the year in response to the more favourable prospects 
of the wool trade.. This tendency continued until September, 1922, when 
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they were approximately 100 per cent. dearer than in October, 1921. 
A steep decline then occurred until the end of the year, when 
prices showed an upward tendency, but the rise was not sustained. 
The continued dry weather caused a large supply of stock to be placed on 
the market during the early months of 1923, and: prices declined steadily. 
In May, however, the seasonal conditions improved ..and in the following 
month beneficial rains fell in the pastoral districts causing prices of stock 
to rise rapidly as graziers competed for supplies to replenish their flocks 
and herds. The upward movement lasted until August in the case of sheep, 
and September in the case of cattle. 

In the meantime, as shearing progressed, an.ample number of shorn.sheep 
were ready formarket. The condition of local cattle had improved and a 
large number were imported from Queensland. Therefore prices began to fall 
again. The rise had been so rapid that the average price of prime medium 
bullocks rose from £9 15s. in April to £22 14s. in September, and of prime 
wethers from 22s. 6d. for crossbred and 3ls. for merinos in April, to 48s. 
and 55s. 6d. respectively in August. At the end of the year the corres- 
ponding prices were—bullocks £10 13s.; wethers---crossbred 29s..3d., merino 
283. 6d. The seasonal conditions throughout 1924 were good and the price 
of cows and bullocks declined, owing to the pressure of supplies and the 
absence of a profitable oversea market. The supplies of sheep were re- 
stricted by reason of the excellent prices prevailing for wool and prices, 
especially for crossbreds, rose considerably and exceeded the levels reached 
in 1920. In regard to the monthly prices of sheep it should be noted that 
the quantity of wool carried by the stock is an important factor affecting 
the price. As.a general rule sheep at market in January and February are 
shorn, during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to 
August they are woolly, and from September to December both shorn and 
woolly sheep are marketed. 


Meat Traber. 

The meat trade commenced to assume importance in New South Wales 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, when an export trade in frozen 
and chilled meat became possible through the provision of permigenited space 
in ocean steamers. 


Whereas, in the earlier years, surplus stock frequently found no better 
outlet than boiling-down works, and were, therefore, of no greater value 
than that of the hides or skins and tallow produced from them, an oversea 
market for both frozen and canned meats has been opened up. Boiling- 
down operations have practically ceased, and the export trade has grown 
considerably, although its progress has ‘been subject to vicissitudes. 

The opening, the expansion, and the boom of oversea trade, which 
occurred respectively about 1900, 1911, and from 1914 to 1921 caused sub- 
stantial rises in the local prices of both beef and mutton. 

Since 1921 the market values of Australian meat have been dominated 
by world influences,.and in particular the price of mutton has risen. through 
the. competition of wool-growing, while that. of beef has fallen through the 
depression in.the values of frozen beef:due to the preference of English 
consumers for chilled beef from. South America. 

Under the contrel exercised by the Imperial Government. through its 
war-time trade activities, the. price of meat was raised to. unprecedented 
heights but, after the free market was restored in England in March, 
1921, the influence of the world. wide economic depression was felt and prices, 
especially of frozen beef, fell precipitately in London, remaining for the 
next three years little above the level of 1913. This was-disastrous to 
Australian cattle interests because costs of slaughtering . and - marketing 
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stock had increased so heavily that it ceased to be. profitable to raise 

“ eattle for the export: trade.. At: the same time seasonal factors operated 
to depress the local market. When the drought had terminated. in. June, 
1920, stock were, for a time, held ‘back for fattening and prices rose as 
supplies diminished, but thesupply of fat stock became-augmented in’ 1921 
and prices of fat’ stocki in’. Sydney: inevitably fell:. Although the local con- 
sumption. of beef increased-rapidly with the return to lower prices,. the 
natural: limitations of the market’ were soon reached. and the local demand 
was. not sufficient to support the industry, which had: developed. an export 
trade. As:a consequence the local cattle markets became heavily depressed 

‘and, although there was:a temporary improvement through seasonal’ causes 
in 1928, cattle-raising ceased:to provide attractions for meat’ producers. 


Happily, the position of the meat‘ trade: in mutton and lamb was much 
_ better: than that in beef. The depression which: followed: the removal of 
- Government: control of the British. markets: in. March,, 1921, began: to’ pass 
away by the end‘ of that: year and. the average: prices realised for frozen 
mutton during: 1922 and:1923 were rather’more than 50 per cent: above the 
‘ average for 1913. Toward the end of 1924 prices improved. still further 
and’ in December were: 100° per cent. above the average for 1913.. For 
frozen lamb. prices were even. more: favourable. This’ condition. was’ attri- 
buted largely’ to a marked: preference on the part: of English consumers 


- for mutton and‘lamb as a-reaction to the forced: consumption of beet: during 
the war. 


‘Despite the relatively: happy. position of mutton amd lamb in English 
markets, however, there was only a temporary expansion. in the export of 
these meats in the years 1921-22: and 1922-238, when seasonal conditions 
' militated against the retention of sheep. In 1923-24, when the pastoral 
season ‘was more favourable andthe wool market had reached a highly 
profitable level, the trade in-mutton and lamb contracted rapidly. Slaughter 
for local requirements: decreased’ by. one-quarter and the number slaughtered 
for the export’. trade was only one-third. of the number of the previous 
season. 


Encowragement of the. Meat: Industry. 


The difficult: situation which. confronted.the meat industry in 1922-—and 

more especially the trade in beef—gave rise to much discussion among: those 
' directly concerned in the industry as:to means. of organising and stabilising 
the export trade and.of warding off disaster... As a result of representations 
. made-to the Federal: Government, a: Meat. Export Bounties*Act: was passed 
. providing. a:Government. subsidy of 4d. per pound on all beef killed between 
5th April and 31st. October, 1922, and exported before 31st December’ in 
. that: year... The: payment. of this: bounty: was. made conditional. upon a 
_ reduction being secured of 3d. per pound in treatment charges‘at.the meat- 
- works, and: $d.-per pound in ocean freights, 
While this. legislation. was. under’ discussion: the idea’ was: conceived: of 
- organising the meat: industry intensively; ,and:a national: conference, which 
met.on 19th:and 20th September, 1922; drafted a:scheme of organisation for 
the industry with a:view to rendering it: capable of competing. on.favourable 
. terms: with similar industries in: other ‘countries: 

The organisation proposed consisted of a: Ministerial: Meat: Council, an 
Australian’ Meat Couneil, andian Advisory: Meat Board ‘for: each State. The 
“Ministerial. Meat’. Gouneil: -gonsists. of a Minister of “the~ Crown. from 
each: State, and its functions are to meet once a-year for the consideration 
of legislation and other matters of. common: interest: 

The scheme of organisation envisaged necessitated the passage of addi- 
tional bea and appropriate bills’ were drafted: These were: passed 
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by the Commonwealth Government and by the Governments of New South 
Wales, Queensland and Tasmania, and brought into operation in the first 
half of 1925, 
Australian Meat Council. 
This Council, formed in 1922, was given legal status by the Meat Industry 
’ Encouragement Act passed by the Commonwealth Parliament on 20th 
October, 1924, and brought into operation on the 19th March, 1925. It 
consists of one representative of the Commonwealth Government and one of 
each State Government which has provided for such representation, sixteen 
representatives of meat producers, and seven representatives of meat-works 
established in Australia (one from each State and one from the Northern 
Territory). The representatives of meat producers and of meat-works are 
to be chosen by the respective State Meat Advisory Boards. Three meat 
producers’ representatives are to be nominated from New South Wales 
representing respectively the cattle, sheep, and lamb interests. The Council 
has power to make recommendations to the Government as to the administra- 
tion of any Act relating to the export and interstate trade in meat and 
meat-products, including such matters as grading, quality and general con- 
- dition, and to advise the Government-as to any matters or measures 
calculated to encourage or improve the meat industry. 
The funds of the Council are to be derived from the levy of such rates as 
it shall determine, and these rates are to be collected by the State Advisory 
Meat Boards under laws of the States. 


New South Wales Meat Advisory Board. 


The first meeting of this Board took place in December, 1922, and it was 
given legal status by the New South Wales Meat Encouragement Act, 1924, 
passed on 24th December, 1924, and brought into operation on 22nd May, 
. 1925. ‘The existing Board was appointed by the Governor to continue in 
office until May, 1926, when the new board will be elected by the stock- 
owners assessed under the Act. The Board consists of two owners of stock 
representing the cattle interest, three representing the sheep interest, and 
one the lamb interest, in addition to three persons representing the meat 
works of the State, and one State and one Commonwealth executive officer, 
neither of whom has power to vote in any proceedings of the Board, 

The Board’s functions: are to advise the Government on all matters 
relating to the Act, to be agent for the Australian Meat Council, to deal 
generally with any measures which it may deem necessary to increase the 
production of beef or mutton and their by-products, and to improve. the 
methods of breeding, carrying, De: cold-storing or selling stock and meat 
and products thereof. 

The Minister administering iis Act is charged with the duty of making 
a levy in September of each year upon the owners of more than 100 cattle 
or 500 sheep at such rates as are determined by the Australian Meat Council 
and recommended by. the New South Wales Meat Advisory Board. The 
rate of this levy must not exceed one penny per head of cattle, and one- 
sixth of a penny per sheep. Such levy is to be paid into the Meat Industry 
Encouragement Fund at the Treasury, and after deducting expenses in- 
curred in the administration of the State Act, is to be paid on demand to 
the Australian Meat Council. 

It is proposed to make the first levy in September, 1925, and within 
three months of that date a poll of stock owners paying.the levy may be 
taken (if demanded by not less than one hundred such owners) to determine 
whether any further levy shall be made under the Act. 

The Council and Advisory Board have already performed a considerable 
volume of work in investigating and improving marketing systems and con- 
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ditions oversea, in exploring new markets in the East, in improving the 
loeal transport and handling systems for stock and meat, and in securing 
reductions in rates of ocean freight. 

Slaughtering. 

The slaughter of live stock for sale as food, either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose, in acvordance 
with the Cattle Slaughtering Act, 1902. ; 

The following table shows the numbers of slaughtering establishments 
and of employees, together with the total number of stock slaughtered in the 
State at intervals since 1901. The figures relating to the establishments 
and employees, prior to 1921, are in excess of the actual number, as they 
include a large number of butchers’ shops in country districts and the shop 
hands employed therein. 


if 

Slaughter-houses. “Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations. 
Year. 

No. Employees. Sheep. Lambs, eine Cows, Calves, Swine, 
1901 1,642 4,675 4,372,016 147,117 202,795 113,374 19,654 248,311 
1906 1,522 4,391 4,229,407 252,648 237,722 94,955 26,200 281,650 
1911 1,287 4,343 6,146;739 400,186 806,773 182,178 59,969 316,831 
1916* 1,071 3,722 3,815,477 361,831 187,882 165,134 $1,986 219,806 
1921* 960 1,342 | 3,506,008 | 345,255 | 300,941 | 145,610 79,504 | 238,259 
1922* 1,061 1,758 4,598,814 631,035 407,029 120,877 103,883 336,369 

7 

1923* 1,052 2,180 | 43441,760 1,224,516 | 420,117 | 185,409 | 133,524 | 339,544 
1924* 1,073 1,750 2,978,624 | 638,731 | 382,767 | 245,962 | 123,760 ° | -302,733 


* Year ended 30th June. + Includes a small number of bulls. 


The majority of the stock, except swine, are slaughtered in the metro- 
politan establishments, though it is considered that many advantages would 
result if facilities were provided to treat all the stock in the districts where 
they are depastured. In 1923-24 the sheep and lambs slaughtered in the 
county of Cumberland numbered 1,575,881 sheep, 564,760 lambs, 215,769 
bullocks, 117,884 cows, 110,659: calves, and 152,906 swine. The numbers 
slaughtered on stations and farms were:—Sheep, 854,037; lambs, 10,080; 
cattle, 45,344; and swine, 16,044. J 

The particulars stated above relate to the stock slaughtered for all pur- 
poses, and the following statement shows the number of sheep and cattle 
used for local consumption as fresh meat and those frozen for export or 
preserved during the last three years. Occasionally, during periods of 
shortage, meat frozen or chilled for export is released for local consumption. 
Such a period of shortage was experienced in the latter part of 1923. 


1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24, 
Purpose for which slaughtered. | sheen | Cattle | Sheep. | Cattle |. Sheep | Cattle 
and (including and (including and (including 
Lambs. Calves). Lambs. Calves). Lambs. Calves). 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Local consumption ., ...[4,197, 101 | 565,306 |4,056,872 | 672,782 |3,092,652 | 704,325 
Export to other States or : 
boiled down for-tallow ...} 25,645 4,300 28,705 4,763 19,283 3,636 
Export oversea ose ...| 727,986 | 46,630 |1,431,864 | 39,498.| 494,168 | 34,491 
Meat-preserving cae --.| 279,117 | 15,553 | 148,835} 22,007 11,252 | 11,998 
Total Slaughtered «15,229,849 | 631,789 |5.€66.276 739,050 (3,617,355 | 754,450 
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Marked fluctuations .are experienced in regard to the frozen and \pre-~ 
served meat industries. During the year ended June, 1921, there-was ‘a de- 
cline of 72 per cent. in the number of animals -treated for:those purposes, 
but although there was a marked increase in 1921-22 and 1922-23 there 
was a fall in 1923-24 practically to the level of 1920-21. During ‘the three 

. years reviewed in the table the nunibers of carcases of Australian frozen. 
lamb-and-mutton exported from New South ‘Wales were 1,006,348, 1,728,720, 
and: 485,389. respectively. 


In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local-officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local: Government.authorities. In, Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in.1912:under.control.of .a-hoard, -clected 
by the councils ‘of the local-areas ‘in the district. 


In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered -at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and the diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful” beasts are marked 
for further special-attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff of inspectors 
at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed. at private slaughtering 
premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The operations of the 
inspectorial staff:are supervised by the veterinary officers of the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board, who pay regular visits to-the different establishments. 


Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent vears are shown in the following statement :— 


Year ended Sheep and 


30th June. Cattle, . Calves. “Lambs. Pigs. 
1915 195,028 48,148 2,116,844..| | 65,718 
1916 ~ 100,794 19,137 1,309,810" 64,884 
“1917 © 103,909 30,016, | 1,275,430 71,679 
1918. .101,084 .23;132 1,061,471. 93,567 
‘1919 130,373 42,635 1,838,243 132,065 
1920 209,649 - 65,824 2,542,348 94,595 
1921 165,381 70,097 1,407,034 76,316 
1922 . 210,927 883102 2,260,196 114,766 
1923 242,893 107,683 2,36 15522 153,241 
1924 233,930. 100,669 1,479,339 134,521 


Of the stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs in 1923-24-the following 
numbers and proportions were totally eondemned:—Cattle 1,957, or °83 
per cent.; calves 1,187, or 1°17 per cent.; sheep and lambs 1,848; or -12 per 
cent.; and pigs 1,611, or 1-20 per cent. In addition 3,836 cattle, 4 calves, 
1,685, sheep arid lambs, and 2,769 sheep-and lambs -were-partially condemned. 


The following table shows ‘the numbers of stock yarded annually at Vlem- 
ington: ‘saleyards, where most of the stock slaughtered 3 in Sydney are. sold :— 


Yearended ; . . Year ended | 

20th June. Sheep. Cattle. || 80th Jure. Sheep. Cattle. 
1915 3,381,937 255,876 | 1920 | 2,732,879 260,306 
1916 2,317,602 1583453 1921 2,255,970 251,065 
1917 1,711,246 | :449,604 | 11922 3,179,875 282,399 
1918 | 1,756,301... 146,630 | 1923 | 85558487 327,506 
1919 | .2,684,652 178,140 | 1924 2,005,887 320,914 
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Certain aspects of the local meat trade, especially the carriage and con- 
sumption of meat, are discussed in part “Food and Prices” of this Year 
Book. 

Prices of Meat, Sydney. 


The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat in Sydney 
in each month since January, 1928:— ye 


* nee 
“Beet. -Mutton,and Lamb. 
"1923. 1924, “1925. 1928, 1924, | . :1925. 
Month, 
oe 3 é a a a a s s a a 
| | 

d. od. d ‘da d, d. d od. d. a ds d.. 
January .. ay wf aB. | 62] 25 | 59 | AO | Oar | 64 | 6H] FB | 72 | 85 
February .. ae --| 1:2 38 25 5:5 1g 3-9 4:2 60 62 | 81 72 97 
March ar be «| 14 4:1 2°0 4‘9 19 4°0 A2 58 65 | 80 63 93 
April oi ie ~.| 14 4:0 19 4:3 19 41 4:1 57 59 8 6:0. 86 
May .. on we of 20 49 ¥9 | :3°9 2:0 | 42 51 66 55 82 63 o4 
June 0 ee oof 26) Bh | 21 3'8 24 | 45 13 88] b7 1:89) -65 9°5 
July... a es -.| 3:5 64 | 19 36 90 (113 6:1 84 
August rie 7 ..| 40 | 68 20 40 1-88 1.106 61 80 ale oa 
September .. e --| £3 70 22 4°5 59 7:5 5:0 86 
October oe o. wf 24 | 48 21 | 45 sis ne 4:3 66 5:8 8:0 |. a 
November... oe «| 28 | 59°) 2b} say .. oc 5th | 700 66 | 81 
December... oe «-| 22 | BB | VL | 4d on aes BO} FO | 67 | 91 

i 
Average. 0. «| 24 | 58 | a | 45 | 2°08) IS [bo | 74 | HO | 83 | 66S) O°9g 


§ Six months, 


Although there have been. minor fluctuations, usually caused by the in- 
cidence of rainfall, this table shows that during the past two. and a half 
years there has been a gradual decline in the prices realised for beef and 
a gradual increase in those received for mutton and :lamb. 


& 


; | Meat Keport Trade. 


The meat export trade of New South Wales has now assumed consider- 
able proportions, and particulars of the attention given to sheep-breeding 
for this purpose may be‘found on a previous page. a 

Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for export 
in order to ensure a high standard in the product. Stringent regulations 
have been issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding 
inspection and shipment of meat exported. The work is carried out by 
the Commonwealth authorities. All stock killed for.export are ‘examined 
in a manner similar to those for local consumption, and carcases. which 
have been in cold storage are re-examined immediately before shipment. 
In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports of New South’ Wales 
refrigerated space has been provided. ; 

The meat, trade is a comparatively recent development, and the number _ 
of stock available for export depends mainly upon the season, as in periods 
of scarcity the local demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 


£96 
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‘The quantity of frozen meat exported oversea in various years since 1891 
Ships’ stores, amounting annually to several millions of 
pounds in weight, are not included in the table :— 


is shown 


below. 


Frozen or Chilled, 


Preserved. 


7 Value of ail 

eile ea 
Beet. beeen Won Pate Weight. Value, Exported.t 

ewt. cewt. ewt, £ Ib. £ £ 
1891 * * ! 105,013 101,828 | 6,509,928 85,629 201,421 
1896 {| 26,529 {| 559,507 | 586,036 294,596 | 14,365,300 187,957 562,389 
1901 j; 115,050 | 351,516 | 466,566 541,525 | 10,0&6,940 209,697 914,573 
1906 32,640 | 455,165 | 487,805 579,294 |) 3,121,933 62,307 724,048 
1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 758,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 | 1,291,404 
1915-16 7,000 | 236,099 | 243,099 562,262 | 4,087,618 159,711 771,502 
1917-18 35,464 77,864 | 114,328 302,846 |.21,522,696 | 1,230,083 | 1,673,328 
1918-19 21,363 | 173,122 | 194,485 497,784 | 33,836,189 | 2,600,846 | 2,733,699 
1919-20 55,460 | 476,491 | 631,951 | 1,341,004 | 20,687,722 | 1,305,126 | 2,761,015 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 937,040 | 4,479,460 235,801 | 1,225,354 
1921-22 95,579 | 383,479 | 479,058 | 1,152,637 | 5,112,612 184,192 | 1,382,275 
1922-23 68,800 | 562,749 | 631,549 | 1,769,601 | 5,781,998 152,718 | 1,966,624 
1923-24 20,892 | 140,666 | 161,558 493,995 | 2,358,431 74,879 595,949 


* Not available, 


+ Fresh, frozen, preserved, and salted beef, mutton, and pork, 


There was, prior to the war, an encouraging development in the meat 


export trade, and the prospects of its establishment on a stable foundation 
appeared highly favourable. European countries were gradually opening 
their ports to frozen meat, and the trade in the East was increasing. The 
war, however, closed many markets and, through inability to secure freight 
space for commercial purposes, exports were hampered seriously. Early in 
1915 arrangements were made in terms of the Meat Supply for Imperial 
Uses Act, for the purchase by the Imperial Government of the whole output 
of beef and mutton available for export during the period of the war and 
until October, 1920. Details of the transactions were given on page 482 of 
the 1920 issue of this Year Book. The subsequent experience in the meat 


trade has been dealt with on page 590. 

The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1913 is shown below. The quotations 
represent the monthly average of the weekly top prices. 


Frozen Beef (Hinds) per !b. Frozen Mutton per Ib. 
Month, 
1913. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928 | 2924. 1913. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928.| 1924, , 

d. aia | a ajalail|«asailas 
January ...| 3k | WL | 43 | 42 | 4¢ | 4b | 9 | 5g | ome | 68 
February. . 33 liz; 43 4} 44 4 9 64 7h 7 
March... 3h | on] 4 | 5 « | 3h | oF | 64 | 63 | 6} 
April ... . 32 64 4} * * 4 8 63 6 . 
May w| 3h | 5k | 4b | * * at | 8 64 | 5} . 
June ... . 34 5} 44 * * | 4 * 5} 6 * 
July ... 4 5} 4} 5} * | 4 * 5 6 = 
August 4 5} 43 43 5} 4 * |. 5 64 ne 
September 4 54 5 4} 5} 4 7 52 64 id 
October 4t 64 43 43 5 4. 1 * 6} 6} 7 
November ....| 44 5 4h) 4$ | BR 4 43. | 7 6 73 
December...) 44 5 44 4} 5} 44, 4} 7 6} 8 
Annual Average] 4 64 4} 43 42 4 7 6} 63 7h 

j 


* No quotation. 


7 Government control removed. 
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It was estimated in February, 1925, that the average cost of marketing 
frozen beef in London from the time the beast left a representative inland - 
cattle station was 34d. per 1b., including commission, insurance and ex- 
change, calculated on the basis of beef selling at 5d. per pound in London. 
The reduction of 4d. per Ib. in ocean freights from 1st March, and the 
reduction of exchange charges on 6th May, due to the restoration of the gold 
standard on exchange, lowered the costs as estimated to 24d. per lb.. These 
_ adjustments. represented a very considerable improvement in the net 
returns of producers. 

Two important changes occurred in the demand of the London market 
during 1921 and 1922—supplies of chilled beef from South America, which 
had been small since 1915, increased and exceeded their pre-war volume, 
while importations of frozen beef from all sources, including Australia, 
~ decreased heavily. In addition, the market demand favoured mutton and 
lamb, and beef was neglected, probably in reaction to its enforced con- 
sumption during the war period when mutton and lamb were scarce. As & 
consequence, supplies of beef were excessive during 1922 and 1923, and © 
prices remained throughout the year at about the same level as in the 
latter part of 1913, and on account of increased ~freight. and handling 
charges proved unprofitable. to local growers. ‘Towards the end of 1924 
there was an appreciable rise in the prices of frozen beef due to a falling- 
off in supplies from South America. The demand for mutton has been 
well sustained, and prices roze by 50 per cent. during the year 1922. In 
the following year the arrival of exceptionally heavy shipments had a 
depressing effect upon prices, but the average for the year :was slightly 
- higher than for 1922. The supply of Australian mutton on the English 
market failed during the spring and summer of 1924, and when supplies 
again became available in October a better price was. realised. 

The fo!lowing comparison of the imports of meat to the United Kingdom 
during the past three years in comparison with those preceding the war shows 
the relative importance of the principal suppliers in relation to Australia :— 


Beet (000 omitted). | ar are eT oa 
Year. |- 7 
A Li Australian. Other. Total. Pest . yo d. Australian.| Total, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1912 341 45 14 | 400 86 108 49 243 
1913 880 67 13 460 67 110 83 260 
1914 336 78 28 442 67 119 66 252 
1921 441 84 56 581 _ 92 223 21 336 
1922 440 59 38 537 85 151. 49 285 
1923 547 43 47 637 109 114 «64 288 
1924 |. 551 | 38 38 627 103 120 23 249* 


* Including other- — 


The following statement shows the average wholesale prices per pound 
obtained in each year since 1913 for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in 
London :— ; 


st S- - ¢ Ms= - 

Year. Scottish. Zealand. finn? | tine: Year. | scottish, zeatand.| tralian,’| “tine. 
[. d. d. d. d. de: d. a. d. 

1913. | 7% 43 3h 34 1919 144 12 12 12 
1914 8} 5} 4} 45 1920 194 94 9} 9} 
1915 98 63 53 6} 1921 18 8t 74 74 
1916 124 8} 1k 9 1922 163 7% 63 7 
1917 144 8% 8% 10$ || 1923 15 : 6} 7 
1918 138 ) 9 | 13k |} i924 143 8 72, | 7h 
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Meat Works. 


Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling 

. of meat. have arisen in the form of refrigerating and meat-preserving works. 
The extent of. their: activities, however, is subject to marked seasonal ‘fluc- 
tuations.. Particulars of the numbers of sheep and cattle handled in the 
various works, and of the output during the past five years are shown below :— 


[ 


Carcases etc. Treated. | Output of Meat Preserving Works. 
Year. Refrigerating Works. Meat Preserving. 7 Penner eee: vies oe 
vated; : . : Meat and ra Ly , 
Cattle. Sheep, Cattle. Sheep. Sundr'es Weight. Value. Yahie. 
. | l a aan 
No. No. No. 7 Ne, Ib. (000). |Ib. (000). £ &. 


1919-29 | 50,218 11,419,569 | 44,828 | 449,533 
1920-21 | 34,147 | 491,198 | 4,740°! 13,988 
1921--22 | 46,630 | 727,423°) 9,362:| 192,296 
1922-23 | 36,183 11,394,484 | 12,601.| 83,465. 
1923-24} 14,077 | 485,394 es 1,054 


2,499} L751 | 74,747 | 34.944 
.7,039-|. 6,748 |. 170:751 | 131,979 
7,551; 4,460) 168,395 | 53,526 
6,358:|. 2,713 | 111,213} 35,250 


: 9,822 | 18,770 | 910,264 341,65 
t 


OraerR Pastors Propucts anp By-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products:accruing from. pastoral occupations include skins and 
- hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust,. glue pieces, 
and hair. Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to the Manu- 

. facturing Industry, and will be: given.only brief mention here. 


The oversea trade in these products is considerable, and though there was 
a marked decline in the volume: of exports’ of many of the commodities 
during the war period, owing to restrictions arising from: war: conditions, 
there was an increase in the total value, as higher prices: were obtainable. 
Early in 1920, however, there was a pronounced drop in prices, and the 
trade experienced a serious setback. In the following year conditions 
improved, and the general tendency of prices was upward, though the move- 
ment was very irregular. 

The following table contains: particulars of the oversea exports of minor 
pastoral products: at intervals since 1901:— 


Oversea. Exports. 


Products. ws 
1901, 1906. 1911. 1915-16. | 1922-23.) 1923-24, 


Skins and Hides— 


Cattle “ 91,084 72,743.| 263,306 | 431,731.| 318,673) 633,266 
Horse... se 472 722 1,392 706 ee 166 
Rabbit and Hare * 7,380,455 | 5,795,839 | 4,352,640 |11,454,638| 6;473,329 
Sheep Sane - 2,706,027 | 2,410,543. | 3,447,212. | 2,722,735] 2:204'608 
Other 184,522°} 140,050°] 296,672 | 272,622.) 751,080{° 557,917 
Bonedust’..... 66,473 56,415) 116,733 71,795 54,385). 49,966 
Bones... 0... 3,207 2,431 6,807 6,963 13,866|, 13,796 

_ Furs (not-on the skin) 767° 180 |} 117 Se | 8,472 997 
Glue-piecss and Sinews 12.862 11,603"! 20,580 13,276 3,693 7,596 


. Glycerine and Lanoline 
Hair (other than human) 


ao 
oo 
& 
gu 
oo 
a 
a 
w 
wo 
rs 
x 
N 
rt 
- 
a 
x 
wo 


* ‘ { 271,950'. 5,765 
165,562 | 142,636} 255,819. 336,763] 88:852| g8°678 
2,215 


Hoots ... ; : 2,839 3,733 4,518 | 6,082 5.009 
~ Horns... ow, a oss 8 12,532 11,979 | 13,475 3,455 14,837 13,068 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats Ib, 13,633 56.737 | 227,000} 73,461 847,180) 314,163 
Heather sie vee eesnk 374,541 ° 411,080 334,996 | 551,026 398,546) 430,664 
Sausage-casings bee aed 2,56 17,0383 52.562 31,595 360,695]. 235,344 
Tallow (unrefined) ... «. cWE! 305,227 357,081 | 612,911 128,290 414,891) 186,530 


Total Value.of m‘nor Pastoral j 
Products exported £) 1,223,728°| 1,780,466 | 2,486,492 | 2,176,838 | 3,977,393 


* Not available, 
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Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
and the number and value of these vary seasonally in accordance with 
slaughtering operations and the prevalence or otherwise of rabbits. 


The bulk of the export trade in skins and hides is with the United King- 
dom, United States and France. The exports to the United Kingdom in 
1923-24 included 168,295 cattle hides, 511,545 sheep skins, and 1,945,431 Ib. 
of rabbit and hare skins. The United States received 170,749 calf hides, 
63,981 cattle hides, 515,330 sheep skins, 4,275,105 lb. of rabbit skins, and 
1,120,017 lb. of kangaroo skins. France received 986,279 sheep skins with 
wool. Leather was exported mainly to China (including Hong Kong) 
£176,149, and tallow to Japan 115,844 ewt. Foes 


VALUE or Pasrorat Propucts Exprorren.- 

The total value of goods. exported oversea, which may be classed as pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
is very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products. exported oversea. from New South Wales during each of the past 
five years are shown in. the following table:— 


Commodity. — 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 1923-24. 
-£ £ £ £ : £ ‘ 

Wool tes 19,121,726 | 12,821,572 | 18,441,533 | 22,764,603 | 23,271,552 
Meat 2,761,015 1,225,354 1,382,275 1,966,624 595,949 
Live stock... 78,367 70,308 | 55,736 51,435 | 32,908 
Other* 9,827,842 3,385,838 2,855,927 5,052,468 3,997,393 

Total ... 31,788,950 | 17,503,072 | 22;735,471 29,835,130 27,897,802 
Proportion of total per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. | percent. 

exports oversea 62-4 36-2 50:8 74:3 | 647 


*Items listed in previous table. 


~The decline in exports during 1920-21 was due to two causes—the re- 
action after the drought and the temporary stagnation which followed 
the post-war boom. In the two succeeding years there was a marked increase 
in the value of exports of pastoral products. and their relative importance 
in the oversea trade of the State. The slight falling off in.1993-24 was due 
to the decline in the meat industry, which also affected by-produots- such 
as skins, hides, tallow, etc. 

The above figures. are not comparable with those relating to the value of 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value by manufacture and other processes. In addition, they are net 
valued as at the place of production, but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney, and 
they do not relate to goods produced during the year as do-the estimates of 
the. value of production. : 


VALUE oF: Pastors Propuction. 

It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
‘as railway carriage or freight and commission, the value during the season 

*71851—B 
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923-24 is estimated to have been £36,963,000 a total considerably larger than 
any previously reached. The returns received from the different kinds of 
stock during various years since 1901 are shown in the following table :— 


Annual Value of Pastoral! Production (009 omitted). 
Year, =f 

Wool. Sarnia: | Ringettewed: Horses (cast). Total. Population, 

£ ae £ £ £ £3. 4. 

1991 §,425 2,071 | 1,229 722 12,447 9 2 1 
1906 13,792 3,514 1,520 885 1¢,711 13 5 6 
1941 12,933 2,811 1,689 2,001 19,434 1113 5 
1915-16 11,380 4,295 3,729 2,172 {| 21,576 11 7 9 
1916-17 16,435 4,616 - 4,026 1,765 26,842 14 3 5 
1917-18 18,091 3,978 4,702 1,664 28,435 1415 7 
1918-19 18,865 4,728 4,633 1,639 29,865 15 3 8 
1919-20 18,311 7,450 6,192 2,019 33,972 1613 3 
1920-21 12,744 2,318 2,973 2,027 20,057 911 11 
1921-22 14,194 4,144 3,278 2,041 23,657 ll 2 3 
1922-23 20,274 6,766 4,912 2,057 34,009 15 13. 0 
1923-24 25,397 5,446 4,117 2,003 36,963 1614 6 


The value of the pastoral production depends mainly upon the prices: 
obtainable for wool in the world’s markets, and it is determined largely by 
the volume of production, which is dependent upon the seasons experienced 
in the State. The price of wool rose considerably between 1914 and 1920; 
so that, while the quantities produced annually since 1914-15 have been 
lower than during any of the preceding ten years, the values have been 
considerably highér by reason of the sustained’ rise in prices. 


The prices of livestock generally decline in a dry season, as graziers are 
forced to sell owing to scarcity of pasturage; but, with an improvement in 
climatic conditions the prices rise again, owing to the demand for 
restocking. ‘ 


The export prices of frozen-meat began to rise steadily in 1911, and 
advanced at a rapid rate after the outbreak of war to their highest level in 
1918. During 1919 and 1920 there was a steady decline, and in 1921 the 
London prices, on which the export trade depends, fell precipitately. Prices 
of beef remained very low during 1922, but those for mutton and lamb rose 
to more favourable levels. In 1928 the average price of frozen mutton and 
lamb was practically the same as in the previous year, and the price of beef 
remained low. During 1923-24 the supply of sheep for slaughter was very. 
restricted because of the attractiveness of the wool market. The consump- 
tion of beef increased slightly, but prices of cattle were somewhat lower than 
in the previous year. 


Noxtous ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such an kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named, which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, however, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
the Western Division, and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
by graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
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placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
was charged with the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
and New South Wales and with the prozecution of measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. During the year ended 31st December, 1923, a sum 
of £11,202 was collected as rates under this Act, and £9,251 was expended in 
combating the pest, which had been so far checked that it was possible to 
re-stock with sheep holdings that had been exclusively used for cattle. 


Rabbits. 


Rabbits, which are the greatest pest to the pastoralists, found their way 
into this State from Victoria. Their presence first attracted serious atten- 
tion in 1881, and they multiplied so rapidly that, in 1882, they were to be 
met with on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray River. A 
brief account of the measures taken to combat the pest was published on 
page 794 of the Year Book for 1921. 


On 1st May, 1925, 2 commissioner was appointed to investigate the various 
methods of controlling and exterminating rabbits, and the effects of these 
methods on other animals. 


In order to check the migrations of rabbits, the Government has erected 
a number of rabbit-proof fences. The longest of these traverses the whole 
State from north to south, proceeding from Barringun on the Queensland 
border, to Bourke, and thence following the western side of the railway line, 
via Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa, on the River Murray, a total 
distance of 696 miles. Another fence extends from the Murray northwards, 
350 miles along the whole border between’ New South-'Wales and South 
Australia. A third, built at the joint expense of the Governments of 
Queensland and New South Wales, extends from Mungindi to the Namoi 
River, about 115 miles. The total length of rabbit-proof fences erected by 
the State to 30th June, 1924, was approximately 1,332 miles, at a cost 
of £69,888; by Pastures Protection Boards, 787 miles, at a cost of £33,310; 
and by landholders privately, about 116,545 miles, at a cost of about 
£7,122,454. 


The evil wrought by the rabbits is incapable of measurement, but esti- 
mates indicate that the losses due to the pest have been large; and besides 
the expenditure of nearly £7,250,000 on rabbit-proof fences considerable 
expense has been incurred in coping with it by means of poisoning, digging- 
out, ete. It is contended that the sheep-carrying capacity of the State has 
been reduced heavily as a consequence of the damage they cause to pastures, 
and this suggestion is supported by the facts that the number of sheep in 
the State has declined since their appearance, and that in every bad season 
there are heavy losses in sheep through lack of natural fodder. 


Although the damage caused by rabbits is considerable, it is compensated 
to some extent by their local use for food and by the value of frozen rabbits 
and skins exported. 


‘Within the State these animals form a common article of diet, both in 
the metropolis and in the country, especially during the winter. months, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and treatment. At 
the census of 1921 the number of men returned as engaged in trapping and 
kindred callings was 1,692, most of whom were engaged in rabbit-catching. 
The local consumption of rabbits'as food is estimated at 60,000 to 80,000 
pairs per week. The fur of rabbits and hares is used largely in the manu- 
facture of hats and of ladies’ fur garments. 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits. and 
hares, and of rabbit and bare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :— 


Exports Oversea. 
Wear. Frozen Rattits and Hares. Rabbit and Hare Skins. 
fae Total: 
Quan’ ity, Value Quentity. Value, Value: 
pairs. £ Tb. £ £ 
1901 = 6,158 . » 9,379 15,537 - 
1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 540,063: 
1911 6,806,246 330;741 5,795,839 | 295,476 626,217 
1915-16 9;487,687 607,711 4,352,640 210,935 818,646 
1917-18 8,978,377 | 670,269 6,986,837 1,036,188 1,706,457 
1918-19 3,956,877 221,632 10,110,540 1,103,575 1,325,207 
1919-20 6,890,636 537,877 | 9,927,240 2,702,652 3,240,529 
1920-21 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,579 911,185 
1921-22 4,399,272 371,491 5,399.928 559,463 930,954 
1922-23 4,093,054 359,189 11,454,638 1,701,921 2,011,110: 
1923-24 33946 9 302,783 6,473,329 1,044 373 1,347,156 


* Not available. 

It is apparent that the rabbit industry has assumed an important place 
in the oversea trade of the State, although its volume is subject to pro- 
nounced seasonal and market fluctuations. In the season of 1919-20 the 
value of the exports amounted to nearly £3,250,000. A boom in values 
occurred in that year, and in February, 1920, the best skins sold at 26s. 3d. 
per lb. on the London market. It is estimated that the skins and carcases 
exported during the year, added to the numbers killed for loeal consumption, 
represented about 100,000,000 dead rabbits. The corresponding figure for 
the previous year was perhaps greater stilt. During 1920-211 the value of 
skins was considerably lower, although still favourable, while the prices of 
frozen rabbits improvel. The decline in exports in that year is probably 
attributable to the scarcity of rabbits as the result of the severe drought in 
1918-20 and the heavy slaughter in those years. This surmise is borne out 
by the fact that although values receded still further in 1921-22, when the 
season was favourable, the volume of exports increased, indicating appar- 
ently a-rapid multiplication of rabbits. In 1922-23 the values rose again, - 
and the quantity of rabbits and hare skins exported amounted to nearly 
11,500,000 lb. The number of dead rabbits represented by the skins and 
frozen carcases exported again approached 100,000,000, but despite a further 
rise in prices in 1923-24 the values of both rabbit skins and frozen rabbits 
exported showed a falling off. 


Wire-ncéting Advances. 

Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act for the destruction of 
rabbits and noxious animals, the Minister for Lands is empowered to 
advance to Pastures Protection Boards money voted by Parliament. for the 
purchase of netting and other materials used in the construction of rabbit- 
proof fences. Each board thereupon becomes liable to repay the advances 
by instalments with interest over a period not exceeding twenty years. In 
ease of default in repayment the Colonial Treasurer is empowered to take - 
possession of ahy moneys or property vested in the board and to levy rates. 
as preseribed by the Act. ‘The boards are empowered to sell such wire- 
netting and other materials to owners of private lands, repayments to be 
made by instalments with interest over a fixed period. The purchase money 
and interest is a charge upon the holding of the owner, and has priority 
over all debts other than debts due to the Crewn. 
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The amount of wire-netting supplied to. any individual -is. limited: to 
5 miles, and the rate of interest on advances is fixed at 6 per cent. 

During 1923-24 the quantities of. materials supplied to landholders. under 
this scheme were 2,015 miles: of wire-netting, 67 tons fencing wire, 25 tons 
barbed .wire,, in addition to. sundry :materials, of a total value of -£92;252. 
Repayments during the. year amounted. to. £41,547. A sum of £420,000: has 
been voted: by Parliament, since.1905:for the purpose of making. wire-netting 
advances. By utilising “£340,000. of this sum .and. re-advancing monies 
repaid the. Department: of Lands has. made. advanees.amounting.. to £650,129, 
and the outstanding: balances. of the. various Pastures Protection. Boards. as 
at, 80th, June,.1924,, amounted. to. £234,500. 


Pastures Prorection Boarps. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act. which 
relates to. destruction of rabbits and, noxious -animals, diseases of -sheep, 
travelling stock, importation. of sheep, sheep: brands and: marks, and certain 
minor matters, the State is divided into Pastures. Protection; Districts, for 
each. of which there: is constituted..a, board of eight directors, elected every 
three years by ratepayers from. among their own number. There is also a 
Chief Inspector of Stock, appointed by the Governor,, and other. inspectors, 
similarly appointed, who. are paid from the funds of the Pastures Protection. 
Districts to which they are attached. Each director of a board is ex officio 
an. inspector in certain matters under the Act. 

Rates: to provide funds for the. purposes of the boards are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100. or more sheep, at a.rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but: a reduction of one-half is made to occupiers of hold- 
ings which are considered rabbit-proof. Subsidy: in-respect of public lands: 
may be paid to any board-by the State. The funds so raised may be applied 
by the board to defraying: expenses incurred in administering the Aet, to. 
clearing scrub, exterminating noxious weeds and noxious animals on travel- 
ling stock and camping reserves; and to any other approved purpose. In 
addition, the Governor may: call upon the boards in. any year to pay a pro- 
portion not exceeding 8 per cent. of their funds into the Treasury to cover: 
the cost of administering the Act. 

Since 1918 the boards have levied rates.on travelling stock in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions to constitute .a fund. for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves handed over to the board’s supervision. 

The boards: are empowered also to erect: rabbit-proof fences as “barrier” 
fences wherever they deem: necessary, to pay a bonus for the. scalps of 
animal pests, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruction: 
of rabbits. 

The following statement provides .a summary of the. financial transactions 
of those of the Pastures. Protection Boards for which returns are available 

_in respect-of each of the last two calendar years :— 


1923, | 1924. 
i 

Number of Boards in existence . “as Pa wae ee 65 64 

making returns... aise i Sok 63 49 
General Fund—Rates collected . < ses wad ..| £82,803 £73,956 
Expenditure ie Par Je 4 £62,845 £82,840 
Rank balances and securities at end of. year vie bas nes £42,149 £36,509 

Reserves Improvement Fund— 

Number of Boards reporting er es ie ne 52 49 
Rates collected sae oes a ae oes Cay £51,175 £5 3,828 
Expenditure ... eee ae iva bye ne wie £37,589 £45,480 
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The amount of bonuses paid for scalps, ete., was £9,301 in 1922, £9,424 
in 1923, and £7,641 in 1994, 


! Registration of Brands. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 13th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pro- 
vided for re-registration of those: which owners: desired to retain, upon 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1923. Of approximately 143,000 registered brands in existence at the 
time of passing the principal Act, 43,229 were re-registered, and to 30th 
June, 1924, additiona! brands to the number of 11,506 had been registered, 
making the total number in existence at that date 54,735. 


Cattle Tick Eradication. 


In the cattle districts of the north-east corner of the State, embracing the 
most productive dairying districts, the menace of the cattle tick has been 
growing steadily for a number of years, despite the methods adopted to 
combat it. The first Act dealing expressly with this pest was passed in 1902, 
giving power to inspectors to deal with infected cattle by quarantine, disin- 
fection, or destruction. 


Since that date measures have been continued, but not always with the 
close co-operation of landholders. A Tick Board of Control has disbursed 
large sums annually im efforts to eradicate the tick, and the problem was 
dealt with comprehensively by the chairman of the Board in an article in 
the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette of March, 1923. 


An Act was passed in 1923 to replace the existing legislation and to give 
wider powers for the control and eradication of cattle tick and the preven- 
tion of other stock diseases. The Act commenced on 14th January, 1924. 
The control of dipping operations which had been discontinued by the board 
in December, 1921, was resumed in February, 1924, and up to 30th June 
‘231,908 cattle had been dipped. On 24th April, 1924, a new ‘Board was 
appointed consisting of a Government officer as chairman, two stock- 
‘owners nominated by the Goverment, and two stock-owners elected by 
persons affected within the quarantine areas. Steps have been taken to 
arrange for co-operation between the States of Queensland and’ New South 
‘Wales and the Commonwealth Government in an endeavour to eradicate 
the pest. In 1923-24 a sum of £104,313 was expended by the Government 
of New South ‘Wales in combating the tick, and for 1924-25 a sum of 
£120,794 was appropriated for the same purpose. 


VETERINARY Surceons Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on Sth December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A board called the Board of Veterinary 
Surgeons has been established to administer the Act, which specifies the 
qualifications necessary to obtain registration. and prohibits practice ay 
unregistered ‘persons. 


Up to 30th June, 1925, the Board had dealt with 405 applications for 
registration and had granted registration to 288 veterinary surgeons. 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY, 


Tue natural conditions in parts of New South Wales are highly favourable’ 
to the development of the dairying industry. The soil and climate in the 
coastal portions of the State are suitable for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds with a minimum of expense and labour, as the rainfall is abundant 
and the animals do not require housing nor hand-feeding during a long 
“winter, as in cold countries. Natural pasture is generally available through- 
out the year, and hand-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons. 


‘Dairying operations in New South Wales are said to have begun during 
the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of Sydney and in 
the Illawarra districts to supply the growing population of the metropolis. 


The development of dairying as a national industry is, however, com- 
paratively recent, as its progress was slow until the introduction of refri- 
geration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in manufacturing and 
distributing perishable dairy products in a warm climate and to export the 
surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the application of machinery to the 
‘treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, the development of the 
factory system, and improvements in regard to ocean transport have enabled 
production to expand beyond the limits of local requirements, and butter - 
has become an important item of the export trade. 


Tn the drier inland divisions the area devoted to dairying is not extensive,. 
sheep and wheat farming being the main rural industries. In proximity to 
. the centres of population dairy-farming is undertaken to supply local wants, 
and well-equipped factories have been estabished in a number of inland. 
centres. Dairying is also extensive on the Murrumbidgee and Hay irriga- 
tion areas. : 


In the coastal division 8,700 holdings are used exclusively for dairying,. 
and 6,800 for dairying combined with other purposes. In the other 
parts of the State, where fodder must be grown for winter feeding, the 
industry is nowhere extensive and is. conducted usually in conjunction 
with wheat-farming and grazing—there being only 440 holdings used solely 
for dairying, and 2,970 for dairying and other purposes. 


‘Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder crops, such as. 
maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or 
the planter’s friend. Ensilage also is made for fodder, but not so genex ily 
as it should be, and the quantity made in each year varies considerably. 
The area of land devoted to sown grasses has been extended largely during: 
recent years, and in June, 1924, amounted to 1,930,900 acres, of which 
1,896,400 acres were in the coastal district. The produce of this land is 
used mainly as food for dairy cattle. 


A Select Committee of the Legislative Council which investigated recently 
the condition of the dairying industry, emphasised the need for a better 
system of feeding with due regard to conservation of fodder, improvements 
of pastures, and cultivation of suitable crops. Successful dairying depends 
mainly on the proper feeding of the cows, and the conservation of fodder 
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as ensilage was recommended for all dairying districts, especially for those 
areas where the rainfall is irregular. Another recommendation strongly 
urged by the Committee-was the breeding of dairy stock on the lines of 
practical utility, and it stressed the need for a “better bull” campaign. It 
was pointed out that by improved methods of feeding and by culling 
unprofitable animals an annual average increase of 10 Ib. of butter per cow 
could reasonably be expected, which, after allowing for the cost of herd- 
testing and the increased cost of feeding, would represent a substantial 
gain to the producers. 


SUPERVISION or Dairies AND Datry Prooucts. 


The manufacture, sale and export of dairy products, 7.e., milk, condensed 
milk, butter, cheese, and margarine, are subject to supervision in terms of 
the Dairies Supervision Act, and the Dairy Industry Act passed in New 
South Wales in 1901, and December, 1915, respectively, and the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act,.and the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 


passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in.1905 and 1924 respectively, 


Under the Dairy Industry ‘Act, 1915, dairy factories and stores must 
be registered, and are under the supervision of State Government inspectors. 
Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at the factory, 
and the farmer is paid on the basis of the butter-fat results, or on the 
amount of butter obtained from his cream. Butter-must be graded on a 
uniform: basis and packed. in boxes bearing registered brands indicating 
the quality of the product and. the factory where it was produced. The 
testing and grading at the factory may be done only by persons holding 
certificates of qualification. 


The State has been divided into nine dairying districts,.and in each an 
experienced dairy inspector is appointed to administer the Act and regula- 
tions thereunder. He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and 
cream-graders in matters connected with the industry, and advises the 
dairy-farmers, especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He 
also exercises: supervision over the quality of butter produced, and where 
necessary orders structural improvements in factory premises. Since 1919 
extensive alterations have been carried out in factery premises. and in 
numerous cases entirely. new buildings have been. erected. Usually the 
number of factories undér the supervision of each inspector does not: exceed 
twenty. 


Since the Dairy Industry. Act came into force the quality of factory 
butter has shown a marked improvement, and in the year ended 30th June, 
1924, the factory graders classed 89-5 per cent. of the total output as 
choicest 6-4. per cent. as. first-grade and 4-1 per cent. as second-grade. 


Particulars regarding. the supervision of dairies supplying milk. for con- 
sumption as fresh milk, are shown in the chapter, “ Food and Prices.” 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901, consolidated laws designed: to pre- 
vent the spread of disease through the insanitary. conditions under. which 
milk and milk products had -been handled. Under this law all dairymen and 
milk vendors: are required to register their premises with local authorities 
and such ‘premises are subject to the inspection of the authorities. It is 
illegal for any: person to sell milk or milk products produced on unregis- 
tered premises. The beneficial effects of this law in relation to public health 
are referred to in the chapter “ Vital Statistics ” of this Year Book. 
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The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is. con- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the -Com- 
merece (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905. From ist August, 1924, a 
national brand was ‘provided to be placed on all butter graded as choicest 
quality before export. ‘This brand consisted of the figure of a kangaroo 
imposed on the boxes along with the ordinary trade-marks in use. In 
1924-25 approximately 44,776,400 Ib. of butter were graded for export. Of 
‘this quantity 41-6 per cent. was classed as- choicest, 29°1 per eent. as-first- 
grade, 25°6 as second-grade and-3-7 per cent. as third-grade and: pastry. 
butter. The. disparity between the proportion of the production graded.as 
choicest and the proportion. of butter graded for export as choicest is 
accounted for by the fact that approximately 62 per cent of the butter 
produced was consumed in New South Wales and this was almost: entirely 
of choicest grade. 


Dairy Produce Export Control Board. 


This Board was appointed by the Federal Government in “May, 1925, 
under the Dairy Produce Export Control Act passed on 24th October, 
_ 1924. The Board consists of a representative of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, two representatives elected by the boards of directors of co-opera- 
tive butter and cheese factories in each of the States of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria and oné each similarly elected from the remain- 
ing three States, two representatives of proprietary butter and cheese 
factories and one member nominated by the Commonwealth Government 
to represent the selling agents. The Board is a-body corporate and: its 
members hold office for two years. Provision is.made for the election of 
an executive committee and the creation of a London agency of the Board. 


For the purpose of enabling the Board to control effectively the export, 
and the sale‘and distribution after export of Australian butter and cheese, 
it. is provided that from 1st August, 1925, there shall be no export.of these 
commodities from Australia, except upon the conditions of a license from. 
the Minister upon the recommendation of the Board. 


Exporters may place butter’ and cheese intended for export under the 
control of the Board, which is given power to make such arrangements as. 
it deems fit for the handling, distribution, and disposal of produce so 
. entrusted to it. It has power also to give security over such produce in 
respect of any advance payment made to suppliers of the produce and, under 
the Export Guarantee Act, the Commonwealth Government may guarantee 
repayment of any advance which the Board may obtain up to a maximum 
of 80 per cent of the value of the produce tendered as security. After a 
date to be fixed by proclamation. no contract may be made for the carriage 
by sea of any butter or cheese beyond the Commonwealth except by the 
Board acting as agent of the owners of the produce or in conformity with 
conditions approved by the Board. i 


The experises of the Board are to be defrayed from a-fund created:by a 
-Jevy not exceeding 4d. per Ib. on butter and,4,d.-per Ib. on ‘cheese. exported 
from the Commonwealth, after a date to be proclaimed. The levy was 
imposed on.all butter exported after Ist July, 1925, at the rate of yd. 
per lb. of butter and,1,d. per Ib. of cheese. , 
Dairying Organisations. a 
‘As is pointed out on a later page, most of the dairy factories of the 
State are conducted on co-operative principles, and a similar condition 
exists throughout Australia. This fact has given rise to a -considerable 
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“number of organisations for promoting the interests of the industry, many 
of which are federal in character. Principal among these is the Minis- 
terial Dairy Council, consisting of the Commonwealth Minister of Trade 
and Customs and the Minister of Agriculture of each of the States; 
this Council meets at least once a year to consider matters of policy and 
future development. 


The Australian Dairy Council, created in September, 1922, consists of 
- twenty-five members, of whom ten are representatives. of the various 
- Governments, and fifteen are representatives of producers. In this Council 
New South Wales is represented by one official and three producers’ repre- 
sentatives. ‘The Council is officially recognised, and its functions are to 
advise the Government upon the administration of the Acts and regula- 
tions pertaining to the export of dairy produce, the standards of quality 
and composition of such produce, and the conditions under which the 
Australian brands denoting standard quality are to be applied. It also 
endeavours to secure uniform legislation and administration in all States. 


-In each State there is a Dairy Advisory Board, and that in New South 
Wales consists of six representatives of producers*and two officials repre- 
senting the State and Commonwealth Governments respectively. This 

. Board acts in an advisory capacity on all matters pertaining to the pro- 
duction and manufacture of dairy produce. 


There are also in existence an Advisory ‘Committee, formed in 1923, for 
-the determination of local prices of butter, and a ‘Committee for stabilising 
‘the price of butter. The first-named Committee consists of one representa- 
tive of each of the three co-operative distributing houses and. two repre- 
-sentatives of an association of dairymen: The Stabilisation Committee first 
met on 3rd April, 1924, to consider ways and means of stabilising prices 
in the dairying industry. It consists of twelve representatives elected by 
the Board of Directors of all butter factories in the State. 


A New South Wales Butter and Cheese Exporters’ Association, and a 
Co- -operative Dairy Factory Managers and Secretaries’ ‘Association have 
-been in existence since 1906. 


a 
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Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 

the Department of Agriculture at eight of the State experiment farms, and 
-at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


‘The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various farms are as follows:—At 
‘Cowra and at Berry, (Milking Shorthorn; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at 
-Grafton, Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Bathurst, 
Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey stud holds a 
prominent place. 


In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass _examina- 
tions in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 

During. the year 1923- 24, the , students .at the dairy . science _ Schools 

» numbered 83. otis ; 


meet 
Saban meer OT 
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: HErp-TESTING. 

The extension of the practice of herd-testing is of primary importance to 
the future development of the dairying industry in New South Wales. For 
many years prior to 1888 the importation of cattle from oversea was pro- 
hibited, and in the period of rapid expansion, which began about 1900, there 
was a shortage of high-class stock, with the result that many dairy-farmers 
used inferior animals for breeding. The lifting of the embargo and sub- 
sequent importations by the Government and by private breeders have 
given the farmers an opportunity of obtaining a better class of dairy stock, 
and they are encouraged to improve their herds and to cull all unprofitable 
animals. 


Farmers who supply cream to factories are paid according to the results 
of the testing and grading of their consignments, but these results, repre- 
senting averages, do not disclose the necessary records of individual animals. 
Therefore efforts are being made by the dairy instructors to promote herd- 
testing societies in each dairying centre. — 


For.testing the ordinary dairy herds two schemes are conducted under 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Under the first, the 
farmers form a co-operative society and employ a tester to visit their farms 
at regular intervals. Fees are subscribed by the farmers and are subsidised 
by the Department at the rate of 50 per cent. for the first year and 25 per 
cent. thereafter. Under the other scheme, officers of the Department con- 
duct the tests. The farmers who participate pay an annual fee and a testing 
fee for each cow submitted. . In the year ended 30th June, 1924, the number 
of cows tested under the co-operative scheme was 5,778, and Government 
officers tested 3,041 cows. The approximate number of ordinary dairy cows 
tested from the inception of herd-testing in 1913 to 30th June, 1924, was 
124,000. 


"For a number of years the testing of stud dairy herds had been under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture, in conjunction with the United 
Pure-bred Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Association of New South Wales. This 
arrangement was superseded in 1923 by a scheme for testing all pure-bred 
dairy stock, which was formulated by the various Departments of Agricul- 
ture throughout Australia. The testing is done by Government officers 
and each owner who submits his cattle for test pays an annual fee and a fee 
for each cow submitted. 


The standard lactation period is fixed at 273 days, but tests may be ex- 
tended to 365 days. Certificates are issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and records are published of all cows tested. 


EEN tt By, Dar ellen) Dairy Carte. 
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In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed, and an.associa- 
tion has been formed to establish the breed. There is also a large number 
of Jersey cattle, and the popularity of the breed for the production. of 
butter‘is increasing. ‘The Ayrshire is well represented in the dairy herds. 
Tt is noted for hardiness, but is considered as better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the:purposes of butter- 


making. | 
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The State Government, as well as private breeders, has imported a 
number of stud dairy stock with the object of improving the local herds. 
In 1898 the Government imported 24 bulls and 88 cows, including Short- 
horns, Guernseys, A'yrshires, Kerry, Red Polls, and Holstein; additional 
Guernsey cattle were introduced later, viz., 22 cows in 1907, and 10 bulls 
and 15 cows in 1911. The importations by the State-and by private breeders 
between 1900 and 1923 included Jerseys, 29 bulls and 95 cows; Guernseys, 
25 bulls and 81 cows; Ayrshires, 25 bulls and 29 cows; and during the ae 
four years, Friesians, 14 bulls and.36 cows. 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1916 is shown below:— 


| “Cows in-Milk at 


Asat hone | Dry Cows : ae gn eee 
ari: “in Registered) Other. | "| Springing. | Other, over during Year. 
No. | No. No. No | No. No. 
Geer nals ae ke : 
4916 426,227 317,368 92,124 | 207,999 465,044 
Y917 424,033 319,230 111,369 167,665 551,623 
1918 429,556 347,834 110,827 177,872 634,000 
19.19 445,354 273,154 78,839 173,101 536,200 
1926 419,732 277,888 72,311 133,092 511,064 
1921 — 475,785 232,208 86,381 97,368 542,092 
1922 414,557* f 86,665 *314,771 ¥*§8,222 89,872 580,933 
1923 | 404,611* 79,525. *313,2¢4 *63,100 *97,787 579,516 
"1924 418,505* 84,680 | *282,014 *71,515 *92,421 561,908 


* In registered dairles only. 


‘Although the basis of classification was improved in 1922 in order to 
provide the return of separate particulars of the cows in registered dairies, 
the figures of each column are substantially comparable with those of 
previous years. 1 


The heavy decrease (163,000) in the total number of milking cows during 
the two years ended 30th June, 1920, was due to the severe drought, which 
caused breeding to be restricted and. a number of cows to be slaughtered for 
beef in order to avoid the expense of feeding. The next two seasons were 
on. the whole favourable, and an increase of 71,000 occurred in the number 
of cows kept for milking. In 1922-23 and 1923-24 the adverse seasonal 
conditions caused the number of dry cows and heifers to decline again, but, 
although the number of cows in milk at 30th June, 1923, had declined, 
there was a recovery in the number milking at 30th June, 1924. The 
average dairy number of cows in milk, however, showed an appreciable 
>decline in 1923-24, 


During the winter months the number of cows in milk is usually smaller 
and the number of springing heifers is usually greater than in thé summer 
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months, and for those reasons the numbers shown ‘above as at 30th June 
are not typical of the distribution of cows under the various headings 
throughout the year. 


Dairy Farms and Registered Dairymen. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901, every person keeping cows to 

produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must. register 
his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, etc. Many 
persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very limited scale. 
” The following statement shows a comparison for the past six years of 
the number of registered dairymen in New South Wales, and the number 
of holdings. of one acre and upwards used for dairying operations on .a 
commercial scale:— 


+ Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
ieee: *Reistered | ae . tans 
Years Dairymen. Dairyi Dairying Dairying Dairying, Total used 
ga and and Grazing and for ’ 
| only. Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture, | Dairying. 7 
3919 17,751 6,482 5,556 1,547 1,409 14,994 
4g20... |. 18,449 6,799 4,859 | 2,377 1,425 15,460 
1921 20,530 7,738 5,112 2,271 1,549 16,679 
1922 20,748 9,092 5,234 2,342 1,818 18,466 
1923 22,194 9,222 5.266 2,227 1,€42 18,257 
1924 21,604 - 9191 5,561 1,969 1,756 18,477 


*-AtBlat‘Decemter. . t Ab 30th June. 


It is apparent that less than one-half of the registered dairymen are 
dependent exclusively on milk products for their livelihood, but the pro- 
‘portion has increased very greatly in recent years. In 1924 the number of 
holdings used for dairying only constituted nearly 12 per cent. of the 
-total number of holdings 1 acre or more in extent. 


Dairy Factories. 


Although there is some seasonal variation, approximately 95 per cent. of 
the milk products of the State is handled in factories, the balance being 
dealt with on the farms principally for domestic purposes. Most of the 
factories are conducted on co-operative principles, with the suppliers as 
shareholders, and are situated in the country districts at convenient centres. 

Particulars of the establishments in the State treating dairy products are 
shown on page 419 of this Year Book. The large number of establishments 
there shown as producing cream or milk represents farms utilising power- 
driven machinery for separating and other purposes. Excluding such 
establishments the number of dairy factories utilismg machinery or employ- 
ing more than four persons in 1923-4 was 194, comprising 113 butter fac- 
tories, 6 butter and cheese factories, 50 cheese factories, 22 bacon and ham 
factories, and 3 producing condensed milk. Of these, 100 butter factories, 
4 butter and cheese factories, 22 cheese factories, and 14 bacon and ham 
factories were co- operative or quasi-co-operative. 
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The following statement shows the quantities of the principal dairy pro- 
ducts in each Division of the State during the year ended the 30th June, 


1924 :— 
Average No. of ; 
Division. Milk Quring ase ai of Butter made. | Cheese made. 
year, 

Coastal—- No. yallons. Ib. Ib. 
North Coast 253,559 94,680, 182 26,967,531 J,514,452 
Henter and Manning 111,342 47,439, 969 15,765, 127 780,346 
Metropolitan 20,737 11,538,575 840,842 9,516 
South Coast 71,508 31,329,823 7,504,635 3,153,238 

Total 457,146 184,988,549 61,078, 135 5,457,552 
| 

Tableland— 

Northern ... 12,834 4,566,050 1,472,909 79,593 
Central 16,951 6,426,004 1,470,302 170,439 
Southern ... soe 8,641 3,006,308 $03,764 700 
iy | 
Total 38,426 13,998, 362 | 3,846,975 250,732 
Western Slopes— 
North 15,241 6,299,422 1,577,087 
Centra! ‘ae 7,060 2,590,843 705,014 ee 
South obs or 21,410 8,623,242 3,445,393 204,372 
Total es 43,711 17,513,507 5,727,494 | 204,372 
Ga aay oH 
Plains— 
North Centrai 3,242 960,130 104,076 eis 
Central ‘ 2,990 941,966 115,698 
Riverina ... ave “ibs 14,702 6,511,404 1,781,290 | tee 
Total 20,034 | 8,413,500 2,001,064 
-- a | i — 

Western Division ... 1,691 592,082 30,425 

Total, New South Wales... 561,908 | 225,506,000 72,684,093 | 5,912,656 


This statement illustrates the importance of the dairying activities in the 
coastal division as compared with the remainder of the State. In this area 
approximately 80 per cent. of the cows are depastured, and more than 80 
per cent. of the total output of milk, butter, and cheese is produced. 
Approximately one-half of the butter of the State is made in the North 
Coast Division. The Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, 
then the South Coast, followed by the south-western slopes where the manu- 
facture of butter is steadily increasing. Formerly the South Coast divi- 
sion was the principal dairying region, but in recent years the industry has 
made rapid ‘progress in the northern districts, where many large estates, 
used previously for raising cattle for beef, have been :subdivided into dairy 
farms. The manufacture of cheese is of small extent when compared with 
the manufacture of butter and cheese-making is confined principally to 
the South Coast district which produces rather more than one-half of the 
total output. 2 te Oe Ra Sey © 
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Milk. 
Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “ Food and Prices” of the Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of animals con- 
sidered unfit through being diseased. Jn 1924 inspections were made of 
395,229 dairy cattle, or more than half of the total herds in registered 
dairies, and of these 782 or about two per thousand were condemned— 
556 for tuberculosis, 136 for actinomycosis, 84 for cancer and 6 for other 
diseases. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are insti- 
tuted where deficiencies are found.. By these means the purity and whole- 
someness of dairy products are protected. 


Average Yield of Milk per Cow. 


The steps being taken to increase the yield of milk per. cow are discussed 
in the earlier pages of this part. While sufficient information is not avai'- 
able to show conclusively the average annual production of milk per cow, 
it is certain that the average is comparatively low, and that, with the 
natural climatic advantage of a mild winter, great improvement is possible 
in this respect in New South Wales. 


The following statement shows the total quantity of milk produced in 
the State (upon holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent) during each of 
the past ten years in comparison with the average daily number of cows 
in milk during the year. The average yield of milk per cow, as determined 
by dividing the latter figure into the former is, therefore, a measure of the 
average annual rate of production per cow, and shows to the extent to which 
the production per cow varies under seasonal influences. 


‘Particulars of the average daily number of cows in milk were first 
collected in 1914-15 and a comparison of the total and average yields for 
that and each subsequent year is shown helow:— 


Avezage | Average | 
Year Daily Num- | Total Yield Average Year Daily Num- | Total Yield Average 
‘ended | ber of Cows of Milk. Annual Rate}! ended | ber of Cows of Milk. Annual Rate 
30th June in Milk (0O00omitted.)) per Cow. {380th June. in Milk ((O00omitted.),. per Cow.. 
during Year. | during Year. 
No. gallons. gallons. No. gallons. | gallons 
1915 513,420 237,930 442 502,188* | 259,563* 517* 
1916 465,044 184,014 396 1922 78,7457 25,708} 326F 
1917 551,623 226,004 410 580,933 | 285,271¢.) 491 
1918 634,000 247,529 390 
: 503,944* | 203,022* 403* 
1919 536,200 207,095 386 
. 1923 75,572t 23,048T 317f 
1920 511,064 203,797 399 
{| 579,516} | 226,970 BE2t 
1921 542,092 | 250,203 461 | 
1922 580,933 285,271 491 | (|. 485,342* | 199,964* —412* 
; i 
1923 579,516 226,970 392 | a 76,566} 25,542} | 334f 
1924 561,908 225,506 ~ 401 L| 561,908} 225,506 401£ 


* Cows in registered dairie:, 1 acre or more in extent. ft Other cowsin milk. +{-All cows in milk. 
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The total yield of milk as shown in the above table can be regarded as 
only approximately accurate. Few, if any, dairy-farmers actually. measure 
the quantity of milk obtained from their cows, because they are concerned 
principally in producing cream. Only about one-fifth of the milk obtained 
is consumed as fresh milk. The total yield as shown is based upon esti- 
mates supplied by farmers corrected to some extent by reference to the 
quantity of cream supplied to factories and of milk pasteurised for market 
and otherwise used. 


For the last three seasons covered, separate particulars are available 
regarding cows in registered dairies and other milch cows. These are 
shown in the right-hand side ef the table. 


The approximate annual rate of production per cow during the past 
ten seasons has fluctuated between 386 gallons and 491 gallons under the 
influence of seasonal factors, the average annual rate for the period being 
419 gallons per cow. In the absence of accurate data concerning the total 
number of cows actually milked in registered dairies during the year it is 
not possible to ascertain satisfactorily the average quantity of milk produced 
per dairy cow. However, an approximate estimate may be obtained if 
it be assumed that the mean of the numbers of cows in milk and dry at the 
beginning and end of any given year represents the average number kept 
for milking in registered dairies during that year. Apart from this assump- 
tion the value of the results obtained is detracted from by the lack of pre- 
cision in the estimated total production of milk referred to above. 


The following table, referring to cows in registered dairies one acre or 
more in extent, provides a comparison of estimates compiled on this basis:— 


Estimated Average Yield 
Mean Num- Average ; Estimated per Cow, 
_ ber of Cows | Daily Num- Proportion Average 
Year. Dry_and in | ber of Cows | Of Cows in | factation 
Milk. in Milk, Milk. Period. Equivalent 
‘ Milk. in Commer. 
cial Butter, 
per cent, days. gals. Ib. 
1922-23... 4 | 728,600 | 503,944 69°6 254 280 125. 
1923-24 1. see} 709,200}. 485,342 68°4 250 282 | 126 


It should be noted that the above statement refers to two years in which 
both aggregate production and average yield were below the average by 
reason of adverse weather conditions. The average yields for 1991-22 can- 
not be estimated upon the same basis, but it was probably greater by ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent. The average for 1924-25 when available 
will almost certainly be found to be considerably higher also. 


The length of the lactation period varies considerably according to the 
geographical position of. dairy farms. While the general average for the 
State was in the vicinity of 254 days in 1923-24, the average in the table- 
land divisions, where the severity of the winter restricts operations to the 
‘warmer months, was only about 205 days. oe ee 
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Use of Milk. 


The following statement shows the estimated amount of milk used for 
various purposes during each of the last three years :— 


1921-22, 1922-23 1923-24. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. - 
Used for butter made on farms ... 14,805,000 12,909,000 13,561,000 


A », in factories ... 208,399,000 155,720,000 152,105,000 


223,204,000 168,629,000 165,666,000 


Used fer cheese made on farms ... 332,000 228,000 82,000. 


‘s »  in-factories.... 7,377,000 5,183,000. 6,177,000 

7,709,000 5,411,000 * 6,259,000 

Used for sweet cream «... ... 2,907,000. 2,136,000 2,136,000 

5 condensing ... 2,372,000 1,907,000 3,059,000" 
Pasteurised for metropolitan and 

Newcastle markets . ... 13,575,000 14,756,000 16,230,000 


Balance sold and used otherwise .. 35,504,000 34,131,000 32,156,000 


Total ... . 285,271,000 226,970,000 225,506,000 


An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
appears in the chapter “ Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 

In 1993-24 the milk used for making butter represented 73 per cent. of. 
the total production; 3 per cent. was used for cheese; 1 per cent. for con- 
densed milk; and the balance—23 per cent.—was consumed as fresh milk 
or sweet cream, or used otherwise. 

The quality of the milk as indicated by. the percentage of butter-fat is a 
matter of considerable importance, and it.is satisfactory to note that, during 
adverse seasons, the quality is fairly well maintained. The following state- 
ment. shows the quantity of commercial butter produced. per 100 gallons of 
milk treated on farms and in factories during each of the last five years :— 


Quantity of Commercial Butter:per. 100: gallons. 
of Milk treated. 
Year ended 30th j 
June, 


On Farms and 


On: Farms. | In Factories. in Factories, 
Ib. Tb. Ib. 
1920 34-2 43°5 42:8. 
1921 33°9 . 448 44-0 
1922 33-6 45-9 45:1 
1923 34-6 44-5 4327 
1924 34:3 4457 43-9 


_ The apparent increase in the. quantity of butter made from milk in 
factories in 1921-22 is partly attributable to a change effected in estimating © 
the quantity of milk used in butter factories in that year. The averages, 
however, indicate the: seasonal variations: fairly closely. : 

In recent years it: has become the practice to instal hand or small’ power: 
separators on: each farm. The number of farms with power separators:in 
1993-94 was approximately 1,078. Thus the farmers have been able to: 
effect. great’ economy: of time and labour, as the cream need not be taken 
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to the factory at such frequent intervals as formerly, and considerable 
advantage is derived by the supply of freshly separated milk for the farm 
stock. 

Preserved Milk. 


-Three kinds of preserved milk are produced in New South Wales, viz., 
sweetened condensed milk, unsweetened condensed milk, and concentrated 
milk. \ 

During the war period there was great progress in the manufacture of 
preserved milk, and the output was increased from 3,682,800 lb. in 1918 
to 14,938,100 Ib. in 1920-21. Since that year the export trade has dwindled 
away, and there has ‘been an amalgamation of the companies engaged in the 
manufacture of preserved milk products in Australasia. Some of the 
factories in New South Wales have been closed and the output has decreased 
considerably. ‘The quantity made in 1922-23 was only 3,702,485 lb., valued 
at £242,586, and in the following year 7,158,537 Ib., valued at £289,367. 

The small increase in value in comparison with the large increase in 
quantity is accounted for by a decrease in the production of the more 
valuable kinds of. presctyed milk and an increase in the manufacture of 
cheaper kinds. 

‘ Butter. 

The following statement shows the quantity of butter made, and the milk 

used for that purpose, at intervals since 1901 :— 


| On Farms. In Factories, Total. 
Year ‘ ;. 
: Milk used | [Mik used Milk used 
Butter ‘ Butter P Butter 
Milk used. per Ib. of | Milk used. | per Ib. of} Milk used. r lb. of 
made. Butter. made, | Butter. made. Pier, 
(000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 
allons. | Ib. gal. | gallons.|; 1b. al. allons. Ib. al. 
g g & gi 


1901 | 14,168 | 4,775°| 2-97 82,304 | 34,282 | 2-40 96,472 | 39,057 | 2-47 
1906 | 14,288 | 4,637 | 3-08 | 141,761 | 54,304 | 2-61 . {156,049 | 58,941 | 2-65 
1911 | 14,034 | 4,632 |; 3-03 | 182,947 | 78,573 | 2-33 | 196,981 ; 83,205 | 2-37 
1916*| 12,593 | 4,258 | 2-96 [127,323 | 55,374 | 2-30 | 139,916 | 59,632 | 2-35 
1920*| 10,178 ; 3,478 | 2-93 | 137,194 ; 59,657 | 2-30 | 147,372 | 63,135 | 2-33 
1921*) 12,945 | 4,388 | 2°93 | 178,411 | 79,880 | 2°23 | 191,356 | 84,268 | 2-27 
1922*| 14,805 | 4,978 | 2°97 | 208,399 | 95,695 | 2°18 | 223,204 | 100,673 | 2:22 
1923*| 12,909 ; 4,469 | 2-89 | 155,720 | 69,255 | 2-25 | 168,629 | 73,724 | 2-29 
1924*| 13,561 | 4,654 | 2-91 |152,105 | 38,030 | 2°24 | 165,666 | 72,684 | 2-28 


* Year endcd 30th June. 


For reasons explained above the decrease in the quantity of milk used per 
pound of butter in factories in 1921-22, as shown in this table, was more 
apparent than real. 

The proportion of factory- made Biliez in the total production has in- 
creased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to 91 per cent. during 1923-24—a result 
of the greater efficiency of factory as compared with farm methods. On the 
average nearly 8 gallons of milk were required to make a pound of butter on 
the farms, as compared with 24 gallons in the factories. 

The combined effects of a bad season and scarcity of shipping space for 
export trade caused a marked decrease in the butter produced in 1916. - In 
the following year a most successful season was experienced, and the output 
rose to 79,364,471 Ib., or 83 per. cent. higher than in 1916. The improvement 
was maintained in 1918, when the production amounted to 80,468,007 Ib. 
The reduced output in 1919 and 1920-was due largely: to drought conditions 
prevailing in the coastal districts during the year, but in 1921 the produc- 
tion rose to a level slightly higher than i in 1915, previously the highest. on 
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record. In 1921-22 the production exceeded 100,000,000 lb., constituting a 
record for the State. In 1922-3 and 1923-24 the seasonal conditions were 
unfavourable during the greater part of the year, and the output was some- - 
what below the average of the previous five years. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION , 1890 to 1923-24 
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The numbers at the Side of the Graph represent £000,000 Ibs. 


Further particulars regarding butter factories are given in the chapter 
relating to Manufacturing Industry at page 418. 
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External Trade in Butter. 
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_ Particulars of the external trade in butter during each of the past three 
seasons are summarised in the following statement :— 


1922-23, 1923-24, | 1924-25, 
Imports : -- 1b. Tb. lb. 
Interstate ; ave 6,701,000 8,694,000 3,268,800 
From New Zealand od 788,900. 1,401,300 a 
Total Imports 7,489,900*; 10,095,300 3,268, 800 
Exports :— : 
Interstate te 2.569,000 2,402, 000 5,525,400 
Oversea—Australian produce 12,544,900 9,951,000 ; 44,243,500 
New Zealand produce 272,600 “801,300 aa 
Ships’ Stores—Australian produce... 338.500 314,900 483,600 
New Zealand produce 22,000 6,300 re 
Total Exports ie ree «| 15,747,000 | 12,975,500 | 50,252,500 
Excess of Exports 8,186,600 2,850,200 ' 46,983,700 


* In addition, 70,500 lb. of Australian butter was re-imported oversea into New South Wales. 


Owing to the lowness of the production in 1922-23 and 1923-24, there 
was a very small margin for exports after supplying local requirements, and 
considerable quantities were imported. from other States and from New 
Zealand. In 1924-25 the local production was far in excess of local re- 
quirements. The quantity exported oversea was very heavy, and there was 
also a considerable net export to other States. No butter was imported 
from New Zealand. Apart from fluctuations in supplies, prices have a 
considerable influence on interstate 1novements, and when values are main- 
tained at a relatively high level in any Australian State market for an 
appreciable period supplies flow thither from the States where low prices are 
being obtained, 1 


Production and Exports of Butter Monthly. 

The following table shows for each month during the three seasons ended 
30th June, 1925, the quantity of butter produced in factories in comparison 
with the quantity exported. - Butter may be stored for a considerable period. 
before export, and the figures for production and export each month do not 
necessarily refer to the same butter. In 1922-23 and 1923-24 local produc- 
tion scarcely sufficed to supply local requirements, and the quantity of 
butter -imported interstate and from New Zealand was nearly as. great 
as the quantities exported. The exports oversea in these years probably 
included some butter imported from other States :— 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported 
* in Factories. Oversea (Australian Produce). 
Month, : 
1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 
; Thousand Ib. 

July eae 2,814 2,502 3,449 613 126 676 
August 2,978 2,525 4,096 226 131 2,351 
September i as 4,418 | 3,634 | 6,613 179 133 | 1,523 
October... ees ie 7,738 5,736 9,059 1,144 389 2,419 
November ... ses 8; 538 5,938 {11,302 3,964 1,375 3,628 
December ... 8,625 5,145 | 14,643 2,180 §24 7,006 
January 8,981 8,107 [14,135 2,316 1,896 6,922 
February . 6,493 8,775 }13,004 733 2,715 6,256 
March 6,341 8,882 {12,817 595 1,654 5,642 
April 5,076 7,081 -|10,198 303 531 3,524 
May 4,368 | 5,863 7,350 165. 265 1,599 
June 3,214 | 4,178 5,437 127 212 2,697 
~ Total . 69,584* | 68,366*)112,103*/12,545 9,951 44,243 


* - Compiled from monthly ceturns: of Pay. Branch. 


The totals differ slightly fram those published 
elsewhere in this volume, te : ~ 3 
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These monthly records show“the pronounced seasonal nature of ‘the pro- 
duction, with the consequent monthly variations in the volume of exports. 
Production increases markedly during the summer months and. decreases 
during the winter, reaching a minimum usually in July. This: is due 
mainly ‘to fluctuations in the number of cows-in milk. 

The imports interstate in 1924-25 consisted principally of 904,000 Ib. 

imported at Sydney by boat, 1,480,000 Ib. imported by rail, mainly at 
Wallangarra and Albury, and $85,000 lb. imported’ from South Australia 
to supply the requirements of the Broken Hill district. 
* Usually more than 80 per cent. of the butter exported oversea from Now 
South ‘Wales is sent to the United ‘Kingdom, the remainder being sent 
mainly to countries-bordering the Pacific Ocean. The following table shows 
for a period of ten years-the quantity of butter imported into the United 
Kingdom from New South Wales and the proportion borne ‘by ‘such ‘imports 
to. the total quantity imported :—- 


Year : : » |p lon Year. sof f Proport Ty 
eB | ea ree a eae | moaas Baer | epee 
Dec. New South Wales. | United Kingdom. Dec. New. South ‘Wales. United Kingdom. 
| 
{ 
Tb. percent. Ib. per cent. 
T915 17,720;864 4-16 | 1920 | - 8,306,592 4:36 
1916 3,648,460 1°50 1921 27,405,168 : 6°94 
1917 18,997,888 9:36 1922 28,957,600 * 6:06 
1918 22,260, 112 12-59 ; 1923 5,706,960 1-59 
1919 13,325,088 7-63 1924 14,585,088 2°46 


This table shows the pronounced fluctuations which -oecur in supplies of 
local butter placed on the British markets and the relative smallness of the 
quantity. During 1924 the total imports into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 592,788,000 Jb., as compared with 570,697,000 lb. in 1923. Of 
the latter quantity 59,682,000 Ib. were imported from Australia, 126,645,680 
lb. from New Zealand and 205,849,000 lb. from Denmark. 


' Prices of Butter. 
The average monthly. prices of butter in Sydney and London markets 
during each of the three:seasons ended 30th June, 1925, are shown below :— 


Average Pricein Sydney of Choiecest Average Top Price in-London of 
Butter ‘per cwt. Australian Butter per cwt. 
Month. 

1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1922-23. 1923-24. . 1924-25. 
: s.- d os. a vg. d. 8. dd. s. d. 8s. d. 
July aii wee 220 0 224 0 173 0 4 210 0 153 0 185 0 
August ... see 224 0 224 0 174.0 199 0 173 0 198 0 
September oo 224 0 224 0 176 0 207 0 186 0 199 0 
October ... .-| 197 0 201 0 167 0 208 0 187 0 211 0 
November vo 172 0 196 0 150 0 206 0 196 0 191 0 
December bet 168 0 210 0 145 0 177: («=O 209 0 194 0 
January ... eee 179 0 195 0 137 0 193 0 205 0 165 0 
February . ze 193 -0 168 0 132 0 196 0 193 0 169 0 
March ... wee 201 0 158 0 146 0 198 0 162 0 179 0 
April hee “a 224 0 145 (0 146 0 158. 0 150 0 166 0 
May was oe) 224 0 168° 0 157 0 139 0 159. 0 164. 0 
June vee «.{ 224 0 164 0 160 0. 150 .0 169 0 180 0 

Average... 204 0 190. 0 155.0 *182 0) *179 0 | *167 0 


oe 


* * Weighted according to quantities of Australian butter imported monthly, 


a 
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The prices quoted in the above table for Sydney and London respectively 
are not strictly comparable in the sense that they can be used to estimate 
the difference between the actual selling price in Sydney and the local 
parity of London prices. The Sydney price is an average of daily prices 
and relates to the official price of butter of choicest quality. {No account 
js. taken of under-selling such as occurred in the middle of 1924. through 
the incidence of interstate competition. On the other hand the London 
prices are the mean of the top prices quoted weekly in the Statist for 
Australian butter, but owing to the smallness of supplies at certain periods 
these prices are more or less nominal. Usually there are appreciable quan- 
tities of Australian butter on London markets only for about half the year, 
viz., from November to May inclusive. It is not possible to ascertain the 
quantity sold in London at each price or even during each month, but a 
weighted average for each season has been determined on the basis of the 
quantities imported each month. This method, showever, is not entirely 
satisfactory because butter may be stored for a considerable period after 
arrival in the United Kingdom, and again, there are sometimes pronounced 
fluctuations in London prices during even so short a period as one month. 
If the weighted average be determined on the basis of monthly imports of.- 
butter from New South Wales to the United Kingdom, the results would 
differ appreciably from those shown above. The yearly averages for Sydney 
represent a mean of daily quotations, it being assumed that marketing is dis- 
tributed fairly uniformly throughout the year. 


‘The averages calculated on this basis indicate that the local price of 
butter has declined by approximately 24 per cent. during the three years 
covered by the table, while the prices of Australian butter in London have 
decreased by approximately 8 per cent. in the same period. 


The cost of marketing butter in London varies from time to time in 
accordance with changes in rates of ocean freight, exchang2, insurance, 
handling and other changes. During 1924-25 the amount of such charges 
was approximately 22s. per ewt. . 


The prices paid to suppliers of cream vary seasonably. Data for 1924-25 
are not yet available, but the average amounts paid to suppliers of cream 
per Ib. of commercial butter manufactured during the preceding three years 
were as follow :—1921-22, 1s. 1°9.; 1922-23, 1s. 6°9d.; 1923-24, Is. 4°6d. 
These averages apparently include in each case bonuses and deferred pay- 
ments to suppliers in respect of butter produced in the previous year. 


Cheese. 


Exeellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of 
cheese, but cheese-making has not advanced to the same extent as the 
manufacture of butter, the latter being more profitable. 


The industry is retarded by the great disadvantages of cheese as an 
article of export. It matures quickly and after a short period depreciates 
in value. Unlike butter it cannot be preserved satisfactorily by freezing. 
Moreover, cheese represents little more than half the money value of butter 
for the same weight, while the cost of freight is practically the same. At 
present, however, sufficient cheese is seldom produced in-New South Wales: 
to supply local requirements, and, besides 1,524,000 lb. imported interstate 
by sea, in’ 1923-24, approximately 775,000 lb. were imported oversea, mainly 
from New Zealand. The quantity exported oversea during the year was 
only 106,000 Ib. valued at £8,900, inclusive of ships’ stores. 


The Select Committee, to which reference was made above, assigns a 


unsatisfactory condition of this section of ‘the dairying industry: to the- 
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fact that adequate legislative authority has not been given to contro] the 

manufacture of cheese, as in the case of butter. The committee was of 

opinion that it should be made compulsory to grade and pasteurise milk and - 
cream used in the manufacture of cheese and to grade the cheese accord- 

ing to quality. 


From a previous table showing the cheese made in the various divisions 
of the State, it will be seen that more than half of the total production 
during the 1923-24 season was made in the South Coast Division. 

The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms at intervals since 1901:— 7 


Production of Cheese, 
Year. - — 
In Factories, - On Farms, Total. 
Yb. lb. 1b. 
1901 2,428,599 1,410,236 3,838,835 
1906 3,459,641 1,999,004 5,458,645 
1911 4,617,387 843,265 5,460,652 
1916* 4,969,374 1,010,262 5,979,636 
1918* 7,120,770 678,906 7,799,676 
1919* _ 5,500,298 481,822 5,982,120 
1920* 6,230,350 532,117 6,762,467 
1921* 5,965,715 441,494 6,407,209 
1922* 7,044,567 322,490 7,367,057 
1923* 4,978,037 220,868 5,198,905 
1924* 5,834,440 78,216 5,912,656 
5 J 


* Year ended 30th June. 


During the five years, 1901-06, the production increased from less than 
4,000,000 pounds to nearly 5,500,000, and it remained at that level until 
1911. In 1916-17 purchases by the Imperial Government for the use of 
troops led to increased production, and the output of 7,830,239 lb. was the 
highest on record. In the adverse season of 1919 the production declined to 
the former level. It improved in later years, but showed a further decline 
in 1922-23 and 1923-24. Cheese-making on farms was formerly extensive, 
but is now declining into insignificance. The output of factories during 
1923-24 represented nearly 99 per cent. of the total production. 


: Swine. | 4 
‘The breeding of swine is conducted usually on dairy farms, where a large 
supply of separated milk is available for fattening the stock. Pigs are reared 
also in agricultural. districts, where special crops of maize, peas, ete., are 
grown as fodder for them. The natural increase of pigs is rapid, so that 
there is a danger of an over-supply on the market unless a steady export 
trade is developed. The export is small and variable, and for this reason 
pig-raising has not progressed to the same extent as the dairy industry. 


_. The principal breeds of swine are the Berkshire, prized because it is 
_fattened readily; the Poland China, which thrives in the North Coastal - 
districts; the Tamworth, which:.is useful for crossing with fat breeds to 
secure a good bacon pig; and-a type called the Middle Yorkshire, which, has 
been: fixed by crossing the Large and Small Yorkshires. Stocks of ‘hhigh- 
class’ strains may be purchased at the Government experiment farms and 
other institutions. tds cle a CE fixe Ge eRe ee gene | 
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The following table shows the number of pigs in New South Wales at 
intervals since 1891 :— 


| 


Year. : Swine. | Year. Swine. 


Year. Swine. 

No. . | No. | No. 
1891 . 253,189 1913 288,090 | 1920* 253,910 
1896 214,581 1915* 286,704 1921* 306,253 
1901 | 265,730 1916* 281,158 1922* 383,669 
1906 243,370 1917* 359,763 =). 1923* 240,853: 
1911 _ 371,093 1918* 396,157 — 1924* 323,196 
1912 293,653 _ 1919* 294,648 


_ * As at 80th June, previously as at 31st December, 


The figures show remarkable fluctuations, but, since 1901, there has been - 
a tendency to increase. In 1918 the number, 396,157, was the highest on 
record, but it declined to 253,910 in 1920, owing to adverse seasons. There 
was a substantial increase in 1921, and. again in 1929, but the numbers 
diminished in the two adverse seasons which followed. At 30th June, 1924, 
the pigs less than one year old included 5,052 boars, 51,893 sows, 62,014 
barrows, and 126,460 suckers; and the pigs aged one year and over included 
11,671 boars, 48,612 sows, and 17,494 barrows. 

The following statement shows the number of pigs , in various divisions 
of the State and the production of bacon and ham in"1911 compared with 
each of the last two years :— 


1911. 1923.* | 1924,* 
Division. ; i 

swine, | Beconand | swine. | Becouand swine, | Bacon and 
= } 

No. lb. No. Ib. No. Ib. 
Coastal ... aie ...| 255,361 [13,845,520. | 244,883. | 17,422,792. | 242,258. 117,554,239 
Tableland wae ...| 45,578 | 1,124,091 | 28,706 717,483 | 26,018 | 534,183 
Western Slopes ... «| 42,258 666,173 | 44,700 553,365 | 35,515 482,125 
Central and Western] 27,896 467,043 | 22,564 552,226 ; 19,405 481,562 

Plains. 


Whole State .-.| 371,093: {16,162,827 | 340,853 |19,245,866 | 323,196 |19,052,109 


* Year ended 80th: June. 


This table shows that the production of bacon has increased since 1911 
in the dairying districts of the coastal division, and 92 per cent. of the total 
production of bacon in 1923-24 was cured in these districts. In the table- 
land division there has. been'a marked decline in pig-raising, and little or 
no progress has been made in other parts of the State. 


‘Inferstate Movement of Pigs. 
_ The introduction of pigs from other States is closely regulated in order 
to prevent the spread of. the various diseases current among these animals, 
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and, on the whole, few pigs are brought into the State except for slaughter- 

ing in adverse seasons. There is on the other hand a regular movement of 

pigs from New South Wales to Queensland, and, on a smaller scale, to 

Victoria. In 1923-24 the net export of. live pigs to Queensland was 13,919 

and to Victoria. 3,896. Og teks 
Bacon and Hams. . 


The number of bacon factories has increased considerably since 1906, but 
the production of bacon in New South Wales is not usually sufficient for — 
local requirements, and quantities are imported from other States. Such 
imports in 1923-24 were approximately 6,700,000 Ib. 

The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms at intervals 
gince 1891. is shown hereunder :— 7 


Prodvction.of Bacon and Ham, 

Year. . 

Factory. Yarn. | papauotions 

Tb. Tb. Ib. 

1891 2,120,300: 3,889,300 6,009,600 
1991 7,392,100. 3,688,800 11,080,900 
1911 13,393,500 2,709,300 16,102,800 - 
1916* 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,600 
1920* 14,938,300 1,731,300 16;669,600 
1921* 14,625,800. 1,631,400: 16,257,200 
1922* |. 18,544 067 1,878,803. 20,422,870 
1923* 17,506,243 1,739,523 19,245,€66 
1924* 17,693,376 1,358,733 19,052,109 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The output of bacon varies in fairly close sympathy with the production 
of butter but is generally insufficient for local requirements. 


During the first decade of the period under review the production of bacon 
showed a substantial increase, but during the drought of 1902-03 there was 
a decline, and the industry did not recover from. the effects for some years. 
During the ten years, 1901 to 1911, the output increased from 11,060,000. Ib. 
to over 16,000,000 Ib. In 1915-16 the production declined again, but it 
increased im later years. In 1921-29 the production exceeded 20,000,000 Ib. 
for the first time. 

Lard. 

Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During: 
the year. ended 30th June, 1924, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 648,056 Ib., valued at £22,919; but.as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in. many other-establishments, as well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a’portion of the total output. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1924, the oversea exports of 
Jard and refined animal fats amounted to 314,163 Ib., valued. at £11,784, 
as compared with imports frony oversea countries amounting: to 97,129. 1b., 
valued at £2,867. : es 

Locan Coxsumption or Dairy Propucts. 


The local consumption of dairy products in New South Wales is. com- 
paratively high; the average consumption per head in 1923-24 was as 
follows :—Fresh milk, 20-9 gallons, preserved milk 6:4 lb., butter, 31-4 lb., 
cheese 3-6 lb., bacon and ham 11-1 1b. With a population of -about 2,250,000 
the local requirements amount to 47,000,000 gallons of fresh milk per annum, 
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nearly 14,500,000 Ib. of preserved milk, 70,500,000 lb. of butter, 8,100,000 
Ib. of cheese, and 25,000,000 Ib. of bacon and ham. Comparison with the 
figures on the foregoing pages shows that the State is self-supporting in 
regard to milk and butter, and that portions of the supplies of cheese and 
bacon are imported—generally from the other States of the Commonwealth. 
During the summer months, when production is at a maximuin, a quantity of 
butter is placed in cold storage in order to ensure an adequate supply during 


_the winter. This matter is treated more fully in the chapter relating to 
“Food and Prices.” 


Exports or Damy Products. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce Act, 1905, and the exportation of inferior products is prohibited 
unless the goods are labelled as below standard. Upon the request of the 
exporters, butter and cheese are graded and certificates as to quality are 
issued. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since - 
1891. The particulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small quantity of the 
produce of other Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account. 


Oversea Exports (including Ships’ Stores). 

Year, Butter. : Cheese. Conddincd ee Bacon and Ham, 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity.; Value. | Quantity.; Value, Quantity, Value, 
1b. (000) £ Tb. (000) £ | 1b. (000) £ lib, (000)| £ 

1891 ll 478 18 411 eee eae 9 | 380 
1896 1,912 75,994 45 821 8 156 40 | 994 
1901 8,700 379,342 ‘174 4,359 196. 2,525 96 | 3,007 
1906 23,362 978,725 123 3,268 258 4,906 141 4,996 
1911 33,044 | 1,518,993 127 3,723 1,127 17,471 618 | 17,561 
1916* 4,306 259,834 191 9,767 947 | 22,052 224 11,279 
1921* 28,429 | 3,458,280 804 | 49,813 | 11,576 | 691,122 | 1,357 132,075 
1922* 36,730 | 2,327,080 629 | 26,565 3,634 |203,483 | 1,053 80,641 
1923* 12.883 | 1,035,186 293 14,319 688 | 33,119 757 57,406 
1924* 10,266 778,963 156 8,902 742 | 37,382 | 545 45,170 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The decline in, the exports in 1915-16 was due to shortage of shipping 
space. The export trade in butter is almost entirely with the United 
Kingdom, During the year 1920-21, the quantity available for export was 
higher than in any year of the war period, the season was good, and 
remunerative prices were obtainable in London. The exports of condensed 
milk increased rapidly during the war period, and have since declined. 

The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1923-24 were as follows:—Frozen pork £2,096, frozen poultry £9,323, eggs 
£47,811, live pigs and poultry £1,140; making a total of £930,787, including 
the items listed above. 

Poutrry-FarMinc. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially in recent 
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years and a distinct industry has been developed. Efforts are made to 
obtain the benefits of modern methods of poultry-farm management, and to 
secure the best egg-laying and table breeds. To assist poultry-farmers, the 
Department of Agriculture issues various publications treating of poultry 
culture, and employs a poultry expert to advise them. A Government 
Poultry Farm at Seven Hills is used for demonstration and educational 
purposes in connection with the Department’s activities for the benefit of 
poultry-farmers. Atcurate statistics of poultry production are not available, 
but a general estimate based on accessible returns shows that the value of 
production during 1923-24 was approximately £2,321,000. The value of eggs 
exported oversea was £48,000, almost entirely to the United Kingdom, and 
of frozen poultry £9,000. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying. competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, with the object of stimulating the poultry industry. 
These competitions have attracted widespread interest, and birds for com- 
petition are sent from all parts of New South Wales, from the other Aus- 
tralian States, from New Zealand, and some from America. 


By such means much valuable information has been gained from practical 
experiment and research. Tests are arranged and records are kept of the 
cost of feeding, and of the results obtained from the various breeds of 
poultry, and by different methods of treatment. The expansion of poultry- 
raising in recent years has received a great impetus from this source, 
insomuch as it produced data, previously unobtainable, as to the possibili- 
ties of poultry-farming as a business, and stimulated the idea of breeding 
for high egg production. . 


An annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars and tabulated 
results of these competitions, is issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is at the present time of small importance, 
though there is ample inducement for further expansion. 


The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as shown in the following table:— 


‘Bee Hives. rg 
Season. ; Un- Honey. of Honey per | Beeswax. 
Productive. productive. Total. ye anal 

ae No. No. No. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
© 1910-11 55,958 14,308 70,266 2,765,618 49-4 72,617 
1918-19 27,629 16,230 43,859 879,776 31-8 19,231 
1919-20 17,534 10,384 27,918 472,340 26°9 12,195 
. 1920-21 28,041 6,387 34,428 1,443,377 515 23,320 
1921-22 34,129 7,369 41,498 2,989,074 87-6 £8,685 
1922-23 26,855 11,549 38,404 1,239,080 46-1 28,442 
1923-24 19,987 11,774 31,761 590,980 29-6 12,703 


The yield per productive hive improved considerably as a result of the 
enactment of the Apiaries Acts in 1916 and 1917, and the average in 
1917-18, 76-4 lb., was 56 per cent. above the experience of the previous ten 
years. Subsequent seasons, with the exception of 1921-22, when the average 
production was 87°6 lb. per hive, have not been favourable to the industry. 


Frame hives are now in general use, as the box-hive has been prohibited. 
Special legislation which has been passed with reference to. apiculture is 
more fully detailed at page 655 of the Year Book for 1918. 
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In 1923-24. the estimated value.of the production from: bees was. £12,000; 
the quantity cf. production in. each division being as follows:— 


Division. Honey... Beeswax. 
lb. Ib. : 
Coastal. di se ae 241,335. 5,834 
Tableland “ae Sed wed 238,628 4,030. 
‘Western Slopes. 35 ise 95,571 2,646 
Central Plains and Riverina ee 14,986 183 
Western: Division. Se wes 460 10: 
Total... oe 590,980 12,703: 


VaLur: or Dairy’ awp FARMYARD: PRODUCTION, 

It is evident from the foregoing that the dairying and farmyard industries 
are important factors in the rural production of New South Wales. The 
value of production in 1923-24 amounted to £12,327,000, or £5 11s. 6d. per 
head of population; the dairyimg industry yielded £8,957,000, swine 
£1,037,000, poultry £2,321,000, and bees £12,000. The value of: production 
in each year sinee. 1911 has-been as follows:— 


Milk (not 
7, Milk for |. -Milk for | - used for Milch . Poultry ; 
‘ear. Butter. | Cheese. pa) or| Cows. Swine. [and Eggs. aoe total: 
eese), 


(000) Sad (000) | (000) | (000) | (000). | (000) | (000) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


£ 
1911 3,631 139 619 | 389 44% | 1,280 39. 6,534 
1912 3,895 168 750.| 406 539 | 1,401 33 7,192 
1913 3,450 170 950.1 385 500 |. -1,578 30: 7,063 
1914-15 | 4,038 170. | 962] ~ 523 538.| 1,597 18 7,846 
1915-16 | 3,198 167 1,084 | 419 605 | 2,144 32 7,649 
1916-17 | 4,740 | 227 1,059 | 657 795 | 1,908 33 9,419 
1917-18 | 4,954 | 250 1,618 | 668 990 | 2,082 73 10,685 
1918-19 | 4,537 204 1,949 709 1,153 | 2,501 20 11,073 
1919-20 | 4,712 278 | 2132) 721 1,121 | 2.814 15 11,793 
1920-21 | 8,411 306 2,751 | 603 1,130 | 3,196 50 16,447 
1921-22 | 8,800 228.) 2,359| 899 925. | 2,650 53 12,914 
1922-93 | 5,805 198° | 2,558 | 1,136 976:| 2,750 a2 13,445 

_ 1923-24 | 5,027 213 2,604 | 1,113 1,037 | 2,321 12 12;327 


The value of production from these industries increased during the period 
under review from £6,534,000 to £16,447,000 in 1920-21, when boom values 
ruled, and the drop. in 1921-22 was occasioned by a return to lower values; 
although the. quantity of production in the year was a:record. During 
1922-23 and 1923-24 prices improved, but seasonal conditions were adverse. 
The bulk of dairy and farmyard commodities is produced for home. con- 
sumption, and prices rise-and fall in accordanee with local seasonal condi- 
tions. Oversea markets apparently have little influence: on local: prices. 
For these reasons the annual value of production. does not reflect seasonal 
fluctuations in yields to the same extent as do agricultural and. pastoral 
products whose prices are determined mainly by the condition of oversea 
markets. 

Butter is the principal item of dairy produce; the value of the milk used 
in the production of butter in 1993-24 was £5,027,000, as compared with 
£3,631,000 in. 1911. 

The return from poultry, which are kepf on a great many holdings, is. 
next in importance, though the value of production shown does not repre- 
sent the total for the industry, because records are not available of the 
production on areas of Jess than’ one acre. 
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PricES or Dairy Propwcts. 


The average wholesale prices obtained in 1914 and during the last six 
years in the Sydney markets for the principal kinds of dairy and poultry 
farm produce are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the 
year represents the mean of the prices. ruling each month, and does not 
take into account the quantity sold during the month. 


~ 
Rel a aaah roi. | toro. | 1020, | 1921. | 922, | 192s. | 1924 

s. d. a. dd. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. dy sd. 
Mik .. w.zak | OLY 7 6 <1 9] F 83 4 8] 110) 1 8 
Butter... Ib. | O11) oT TH 2 | 988] | CE TOR 1 BE 
Cheese - ... songs O Zs. 1 Of 1 sds} 1 OF 66.10 r 24) 0 OR: 
Bacon Gos o 93} 1 HI £6] 1 43.2 O8 2 1 
Eogs(case) ...doz.) I I) 2 9% Tit} 110) 1 7} F 5h 1 8 
Poultry— 
Fowls— 

(Roosters) ...pr. 5 7 0 7 9 9 5 6.10 7 2 8 2 
Dueks— | ~ 
(English). ...;, 4 6. 5°10 7 4 8.11 610) 10 2 9 9 
Geese ... 6 8); 10.5) Ib 9| 14°10) 10 8; 10 7] FI O 
Turkeys (cocks) ,, 39 Ik 2) 25° 8| 85 8) 37 TE| 36 7) 37°3); 33 3 

' Bee produce— 
Honey Tb. 0 3% O 68 O S$} O 5% O 33 O 43) O BE 
Wax kes 1 23) 2 0} 2 O8 LIF} 1 8%] 1 1 32 


Almost without exception. prices increased’ in each year from 1914 to 1920, 
the greatest rises occurring in 1919 and 1920. In 1921 all the prices except 
the quotations for poultry, were slightly lower than in the preceding year. 
In 1922 prices declined generally, but in 1923 the prices of dairy products 
rose, milk being dearer than in 1920. The average price of most kinds of 
poultry advanced also, but eggs were cheaper. In 1924 the average price of 
butter was 54 per cent. dearer than in 1914, milk. 70 per cent., bacon 36 per 
cent., and eggs 54 per cent. dearer. 

The relative variations in the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
dairy and farmyard products, viz., butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, con- 
densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000:— 


] 
> Inde: Ind Ind 
eae: Sacer Year, Nur bes Year: Suber, 
1901 963 1915 1,349 1921 2,020 
1906 953 |. 1916 1,380 1922 1,735 
TOLL 3,000 1917 1,410 3923. 1,939 
1912 1,133 19ts 1,487 1924 1,671 
1943 1,033 | 1919 1,718 || 1925. )* 1,564 
1914 1,128 1920 2,236 I 
*To June. 


Although the average prices of dairy produee have remained very much. 
above the pre-war level the relative increase is considerably less than that 
for other products. A comparative table showing the relative. increases for 
each of eight. groups of commodities is published in the chapter “ Food and 
Prices” of this Year Book. . 


FORESTRY- 


Tues forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial yalue con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Nearly 7 million acres of State lands have been either dedicated or 
resarved for the preservation and growth of timber. 

The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of 
good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in- other timbers there are 
about twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, 
beech, pine, and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the 
= supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush 
woods. 

Following the report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1907, a Forestry 
‘Department was established under the Forestry Act, 1909. This Act was 
repealed by the Forestry Act, 1916, which became law on the 1st November, 
1916, and provided for the constitution of a Forestry Commission, con- 
sisting of three members, one being Chief Commissioner. A further 
amending ‘Act passed on 23rd December, 1924, provided for a commission 
of one member at a salary of £1,500 per annum. 

The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, which provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves, for the training of forest officers, for the conduct of 
research work, and for the collection of statistics in connection with 
forestry. 


The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 

(a) take and sell such timber and products: 

(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 

(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same; 

(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power; 

(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 


One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforesta- 
tion, survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for 
purposes incidental thereto, except that the expenditure of an amount 
exceeding £5,000 on any particular work is subject to the approval of the 
Minister. 

The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses may be issued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
or timber reserves may be granted also. ; 
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Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royalty must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any 
tenure from the Crown which requires the payment of royalty; but suck 
royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any 
timber which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, 
or Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease 
granted before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under 
permit. 

The Act provides for regulations on the following matters :-—Licenses, 
ete., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the conditions under 
which licenses, etc., may be granted; the protection and preservation of 
timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of timber; the kinds, 
sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the conditions under 
which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the organisation of a system 
of education in scientific forestry. 

The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for pro- 
clamation of State forests, and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 

“The Australian Forestry Journal” is issued monthly by the Commission 
with the object of interesting the public in forestry, and it is distributed 
gratis among a large number of public bodies. 

A large amount of regenerative work has been done in connection with 
the Murray River and the inland forests. Experimental works have been 
started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different classes of hardwood forest for reafforestation, and to ascertain 
the best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the 
promotion of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the 
object of utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 
800,000 acres are suitable for the purpose. 

On 30th June, 1924, the total area of Crown lands proclaimed as State 
Forests was 5,221,415 acres, and the area of timber reserves was 1,659,897 
acres. 

Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last five years are shown below :— 


Particulars. | 1920. | roa. | 1922. 1923, 1924. 

State Forests— : 

Number... ade 706 G2. 736 720 | - 720 

Area .» acres} 5,085,050 | 5,194,298 | 5,371,994 5,315,689 | 5,221,415 
State Plantations— 

Area «ee acres 1,448 2,544 4,032 5,204 7,180 
Timber Reserves— 

Number ... wes 530 504 494 548 550 

Area, ... acres} 1,746,069 1,535,679 1,479,792 1,561,270 1,659,897 


The area of the timber reserves has been reduced, as arrangements were 
made to dedicate suitable reserves as State forests, in order that they might 
he reserved permanently for forestry purposes, while reserves not adapted 
for forestry were made available for other uses. 


Location of Forest Lands. 


The principal forest lands of the State are situated in the Zone of 
Coastal Timbers which consists of a narrow strip of land ranging up to 50 
miles in width and extending along the entire coast line. This zone em- 
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braces an area of 13,797,000 acres, of which roughly 4,900,000 acres are 
classified as forest lands. This is a region of high rainfall and it produces 
an abundant supply of hardwood timbers of good quality. It is here that 
the greater part of the State forests are situated, and they are distributed 
mainly in scattered areas throughout the belt, but more especially in the 
North Coast district, in the vicinity of the coast from the River Hastings 
south to the Karuah River, and along the South Coast from the Shoalhaven 
River to the southern boundary of the State. An isolated forest area of 
considerable importance stretches northward from the Hawkesbury River 
and. terminates to the westward of. Lake Macquarie. 

The indigenous softwoods of the State are situated mainly in the Zone of 
Brush Timbers lying in a narrow belt along the eastern foothills of the 
northern highlands. This zone embraces 6,339,000 acres of land and 
includes a forest area of approximately 1,500,000 acres, of which.a consider- 
‘able proportion has been dedicated as State forests. This is a region of 
high rainfall. The timber is mainly softwood of good quality, the chief 
commercial species being hoop pine. 

The rainfall of the remainder of the State is lower than along the coast 
and the forest lands are comparatively inextensive, although their absolute 
area is considerable. The hinterland may be divided into three zones, viz., 
a zone of highland timbers, a zone of interior timbers, and a zone practic- 
ally devoid of timbers of commercial value. 

The Zone of Highland Timbers contains in all 30,039,000 acres, of which 
approximately 1,700,000 acres are forest area favoured by a fair rainfall. 
The supply of timbers is scattered and sparse, including mainly hardwoods 
of fair to good quality. Considerable areas in this zone are considered to be 
suitable for the planting of exotic conifers, and it is proposed to embark 
on an extensive scheme of. afforestation in.this connection. The Zone of 
Interior Timbers covers. 81,000,000 acres, of which approximately 2,900,000 
acres are classed as forest area. The rainfall is comparatively low and 
uncertain and the supply of timber, including both hardwoods and cypress 
pine, is generally scattered, sparse and of fair quality. State forests are 
distributed throughout these zones, but usually in small scattered areas. 
However, the largest of the State forests is situated at Pilliga in the zone of 
interior timbers. This area is 454,200 acres in extent and is timbered with 
cypress pine, ironbark, gum, box.and belah. Another large area comprising 
140,266 acres mainly of ironbark is situated a little further south at 
Goonoo near Dubbo, and further extensive areas of State forests are’ 
situated along the Murray River west of Tocumwal. These contain red 
gum, white box, yellow box and cypress pine. ; 

The zone almost devoid of timbers of commercial value is practically co- 
terminous with the Western Division with an average annual rainfall of 
from 8 to 15 inches per year. This area contains 66,868,000 acres and its 
timber supply is very sparse, scattered and of inferior quality. 


State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
plants of commercial types; the planted-area is about 42 acres. Exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world. Branch Nurseries of various dimensions have been established 
in practically every forestry district in the State. The total area of effective 
plantations at the end of June, 1923, was 7,180 acres. In addition, about 
2,004 acres had been prepared for planting and there were 1,039,200 acres 
under working plans. 

To supplement the supply of softwood in the State, afforestation is neces- 
sary on a more extensive scale than at. present, and it has been estimated 


. 
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that it is necessary to plant 5,000 acres per year for thirty years in order to 
assure adequate supplies. Preliminary surveys in the southern highlands 
disclose an area of 150,000 acres suitable for the growth of softwoods and 
indigenous hardwood, and as this land is used at present only for summer 
grazing there is a possibility of extension in afforestation. 


Production and Consumption of Timber. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1924, there were in operation 549 saw- 
mills. The employees numbered 5,930, and the value of plant and machinery 
was estimated at £1,087,374. The output of native timber amounted to 
167,492,472 superficial feet, valued at the mills at £2,119,691. 

In the forests which have been placed under intensive management the 
Forestry Commission undertakes the conversion of many classes of forest 
produce in order to ensure that all saleable timber will be removed promptly 
from each area to make way for young growth. In these areas 7,933,000 
superficial feet of timber were dealt with during 1923-24. 

The following table shows the average annual output of native timber 
from sawmills in New South Wales in successive years since 1917, and the 
gross consumption of native and imported timbers as estimated by the 
Forestry Commission. 


Annual Output Estimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 


Year ended of Native Timber | 
30th June. from Saw Mills. 
(000 omitted.) Native. Imported. Total. 
| | (000 omitted.) 

: super feet. | super feet. super feet. super feet. 
1917 125,243 | 261,000 125,976 | 386,976 
1918 126,745 285,925 92,628 | 378,553 
1919 , 131,617 291,225 86,687 ' 377,912 
1920 155,114 318,040 - 86,637 404,677 
1921 156,112 j 352,882 96,666 449,548 
1922 158,268 | 356,933 110,225 467,158 
1923 147,108 ' 365,714 143,073 | 508,787 
1924 197,492 i 390,664 178,777 569,441 


In recent years there has been remarkable activity in the building trade, 
and the consumption of timber has increased rapidly. Most of the imported 
timber consists of softwoods. The native timber consumed in 1923-4 
consisted of 231,067,000 superficial feet of hardwood, 73,582,000 superficial 
feet of pine, 5,799,000 superficial feet of brushwood, and 80,216,000 super- 
ficial feet of fuel. 


Value of Production from Forestry. 


The estimated value of production from forestry in 1928-4 was £1,659,000, 
as at the place of production. The following table shows the value of forestry 
production in New South Wales at intervals since the year 1901:— 


Year ended Value. Year ended Value. 
30th June. (000: omitted.) 30th June. {000 omitted.) 
ae a SS — z 

1901* 554 1919 1,306 
1906* 1,008 1920 1,527 
1911* 998 1921 1,656 
1916 1,045 1922 1,585 
1917 1,094 1923 1,544 
1918 | 1,093 1924 1,659 


™Year ended 31st December. 
74851—C 
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Imports and Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources of supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden are 
most important. It is-hoped, however, that eventually steps will be taken 
to plant extensive areas in New South Wales with high-class American 
and other softwoods in order to render the State independent of imported 
timbers. 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. A 
rapid increase in imports proceeded until the outbreak of war, indicating 
that a growing demand existed locally for softwoods. Tihough the forests 
of the State abound in high-class hardwoods, it is not probable that ‘the 
export trade will ever assume large proportions. 


Experts of Australian Produce Oversea 
F from New South Wales. 


Imports Oversea to New South Wales. 


- Year. Undressed. Undressed. 
= Total satis a Sele tach oe et Total 
Other. | Value. Other. | Value. 
Quantity. Value. ; Quantity. Value. 
| 
sup. feet. £ £ £ sup. feet. ; ae ee 2 £ 


1901 | 68,369,135 | 322,642: 137,123 | 459,765{10,385,618 | 66,346 | 58,664, 125,010 
1906 | 84,771,918 | 444,563, 81,850 | 526,413/29,321,865 / 325,805 | 9,361) 335.166 
1911 |164,379,875 | 955,344! 209,028 |1,164,372|28,397,961 | 250,990 | 17,949] 268,939 
1915-16|119,232,376 | 814,102} 74,305 | 888,407/15,098,981 | 144,486 | 10,965) 155,451 
1919-20] 85,975,377 |1,442,511| 60,245 |1,502,756] 9,964,984 | 168,828 | 25,520] 194,348 
1920-21] 93,303,145 (1,904,064 174,910 |2,078,974|23,202,315 | 447,653 | 17,072 464,725 
1921-22] 96,848,347 |1,254,616! 160,219 |1,414,835/20,301,336 | $49,898 | 5,059] 354,957 
1922-23'123,028,001 |1,398,702] 339,228 |1,737,930|19,085,766 | 294,049 | 5,220| 299,269 
14923-24|156,859,258 (2,008,540! 385,089 |2,393,629/26,957,934 | 437,029 | 6,898) 443,927 


dts <a 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
complete records of which are not available. The quantity of timber im- 
.ported at Sydney by sea from other A'ustralian States in 1923-24 was 
19,625,000 superficial feet, valued at £349,000. 


Forestry Incenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber’ 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of land. 
The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue is 
gained from royalties on timber, agistment, and occupation fees, ete. 


The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses and from royalty 
on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Year Sales, Royalty on | Year Sales, Royalty on 
softies, | amie, | "ance | Total. |] eden | Bente. | Mito” | Total 

ae | 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ 
1911* 11,153 79,165 90,318 | 1920 52,001 95,040 | 147,041 
1916 8,701 59,406 68,107 |! 1921 76,141 114,601 190,742 
1917 9,136 58,137 67,273 |: 1922 104,234 113,607 | 217,841 
1918 12,938 58,031 70,969 || 1928 59,882 108,816 | 168,698 
1919 26,705 70,888 97,593 £924 51,747 134,646 | 186,393 

| | 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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Included in the total for 1923-24 are sales of converted and confiscated 
material, £17,577; and rents from leased lands, £24,790. 


The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means increased profits, and forest improve- 
ment in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger 


size, should yield even more favourable results. 


Particulars of expenditure by the Forestry Department during the last 
five years are shown in the following table :— 


Head of Expenditure. 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23, | 1923-24. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, Travelling. Expenses, etc. ...|- 55,662 | 60,085 | 64,941 61,925 €5,888 


Survey, Organisation, Afforestation, and 
Re-afforestation wea aes «| 71,196 | 113,507 , 119,513 | 65,249 | 66,454 


Other oes ase eee ase ais 8,049 5,948 2,134 9,934 5,364 


—| 


Total ave ave wee --| 184,907 | 179,540 | 186,588 | 137,108 | 137,706 


H 


Persons Employed in Timber Industry. ; 
The numbers of persons employed in the timber industry, including saw- 
mills, as at 80th June, 1924, are estimated by the Forestry Department as 
follows :— 


Yime. | time, | Total 
Felling and cutting Pe ie «| £,682 1,632 3,314 
Hauling to mills ... oat oe vee| 1,485 879 2,364 

Milling (average number)— 
Forest sawmills - asi wl) bated avahas | 3,587 
Other sawmills ois ths sasl Sayeaner Y Meseeas 537 
Otherwise employed uae Res sah seco. MIP, cane 8s ; 2,418 
Total Sie ses: Galli need Al Saha 12,220 

I 


The average time worked by persons partially employed was’ approxi- 
mately six months each. ; 
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FISHERIES. 


Tue waters along the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varieties 
of fish, but the fishing industry is being but slowly developed. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply of marine fish are the coastal lakes and estuaries, 
the sea beaches and ocean waters, while Murray cod is obtained in the 
inland rivers. Fishermen generally confine their attention to the coastal 
lakes and estuaries. 

The most extensive development may be expected in the ocean waters, 
where large shoals of deep-sea fish such as great tunnies, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, mackerel, kingfish, tailer, salmon, and many other pelagic fishes 
travel in large shoals. There are also immense quantities of pilchards, 
sprats, and other “herring-kind,” as well as sea garfish and others. 

Crayfishing and the oyster industry also are capable of great develop- 
ment, and mussels could be farmed successfully in a way somewhat similar 
to oysters, and in many places where the oyster will not flourish. The 
expansion of the oyster industry depends to a certain extent upon a diffusion 
of the knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. Intense 
cultivation at Port Stephens has produced excellent results in recent years: 

Whaling operations have been conducted intermittently, but it is con- 
sidered that two shore stations with two steam whaling gunboats each 
could be maintained profitably on the coast of the State. ‘The season begins 
in June and ends in November, though whales may be taken before and 
after that period. 


ConTROL OF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act,-1902, control of the fisheries of the Sete pre- 
viously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a Board 
to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of service, 
and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimensions of 
nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such matters. 
Under an amending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved and 
its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act: 


Fishing Licenses. 


Persons catching fish for sale in tidal or inland waters must be licensed, 
also boats used for this purpose, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced 
to half that amount if the license is issued after 30th June and before 
1st. December. 

The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1924 was 
3,289, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,737 fishing boats. The fees 
received amounted to £1,452. 


Oyster Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
Minister. The areas are classified as average, special, or inferior lands. 


The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period.- An area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5. per 
annum is payable may not be leased to any person unless he is already an 
oyster lessee. 
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Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after .the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be confined to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. 

Leases of inferior lands. are granted for a term not exceeding ten years, 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 

During the year 1924, applications for leases numbered 500, representing 
111,900 yards of foreshore and 295 acres of off-shore leases. At the end of 
the year the existing leases numbered 4,502. The length of foreshores held 
was 1,180,125 yards, and there were deep-water leases to the extent of 2,407 
acres. The deposits paid with the applications for leased areas amounted 
to £1,118, and the rentals received during the year for leased areas to £9,754. 


Production FROM FISHERIES. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, blackfish, 
whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a freshwater 
fish; tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, and gurnard are readily saleable in the 
local markets. 

Fish—The quantity consigned to Sydney and Newcastle markets during 
1924 amounted to 17,261,740 Ib., of which 399,933 Ib. were condemned. In 
addition 255,010 lb. of fish were consigned from the Tweed River to Brisbane. 
and 1,050,420 Ib. are recorded as having been sold in various fishing centres 
in coastal areas, but this latter figure is incomplete. The total production 
of fish, as recorded during 1923, was 18,567,170 lb. 

The bulk of the supplies is obtained in the estuaries and lakes on the 
northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly snapper, came 
from the ocean, and were obtained principally by long-line fishing. The 
quantities of fresh fish obtained from each of the principal fishing grounds 
of the State are indicated below :— 


1923. 1924, 1923. 1924, 
Ib. Ib. Tb. Ib. 
Clarence River ... 3,259,291 3,116,803 Botany Bay ... 483,567 323,823 
Wallis Lake .. 1,654,680 1,107,257 Richmond River ... 464,156 369,217 
Port Stephens ... 1,021,648 617,091 Hawkesbury River 447,536 310,823 
Lake Illawarra ... 764,337 459,834 Port Jackson . 396,027 129,895 
Tuggerah Lakes... 743,207 1,275,020 Hastings River ... 243,106 199,457 
Lake Macquarie... 706,942 621,708 Macleay River  ... 236,220 235,504 
Camden Haven ... 664,573 578,656 ' St. George’s Basin... 218,427 213,808 
Manning River ... 638,047 647,918 Wollongong ... 209,366 261,265 


In addition nearly one-third of the fish marketed is obtained by private 
trawling. In 1924 the quantity of trawled fish marketed was 5,302,000 Ib. 

Nothwithstanding the immense shipping development and consequent 
increase of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores in recent years, 
the recorded production from Port Jackson was. as much as 129,895 Jb. 
The actual production was very much greater, because a considerable 
quantity was sold in the suburbs of Sydney without passing through the 
markets. 

Orayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) marketed during 
1924 was 86,470. The number captured was very much greater, but many 
were lost by death before marketing. The principal source of supply was 
the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie.. From 
Port Stephens and Wallis Lake over 42,000 were marketed. 
_ Prawns—-A quantity of approximately 596,241. Ib. of marine prawns 
(Peneus) was marketed during 1924, and about 3,644 Ib. were condemned. 
These figures do niot include prawns sold for bait. 
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Crabs——About 3,600 dozen of crabs were marketed. They comprised 
several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Man- 
grove (Scylla). 

Oysters—During the year 1924 the oyster production of the State 
amounted to 28,380 sacks, each of 3 bushel capacity, valued at £85,140. 
These consisted of Rock oyster. (Ostrea cucullata). This output was princi- 
pally the result of artificial cultivation. 


Oversea Trade in Fish. 


A very considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish are im- 
ported oversea, the value of fish so imported during 1924 being £658,243, 
inclusive of 12,411,107 Ib. of preserved and fresh fish valued at £606,003. 
The quantity of preserved fish exported oversea was 270,764 Ib. valued at 
£11,481, and the export of potted and concentrated fish was negligible. 


Value of Fisheries Production. . 


_ The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 30th June, 1924, was approximately 
£520,000, including fresh fish, £479,500, oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., 
£40,500. 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres and not 
recorded, or used for fertiliser and oil, and of the value of molluscs other 
than oysters. 


The following table shows the value of production from fisheries since the 
year 1912 :-— 


Year Value. Year Value. 
endéd 30th June, (000 omitted.) ended 30th June. (000 omitted.) 
: £ £ 

1912* 220 1919 335 
1913* 270 1920 470 
1915 237 1921 491 
1916 325 1922 538 
1917 303 1923 491 
1918 307 ; 1924 520 


* Year ended 3ist December. 


State TRaw.ine Inpustry. 


An account of the State Trawling Industry appears in previous issues of 
this Year Book. Owing to the heavy losses incurred the undertaking was 
closed at the end of February, 1923. Some of the trawlers have been sold to 
local buyers and are operating along the coast. 


FisH PRreservina. 


‘Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
but irregularity of supplies and climatic disadvantages have militated 
against the success of canning factories. 


Fish Cunrure ANp ACCLIMATISATION. 

Acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, particularly trout, has met with 
success in New South Wales, and trout fishing constitutes an important 
attraction for tourists and sportsmen in many districts. Young fry are dis- 
tributed annually from a trout hatchery at Prospect. 


FOOD AND PRICES. 


Foon Svuppiy anp DisrriBuTion. 


‘New South Wales is practically independent of external sources of supply 
for the food commodities which enter most largely into daily consumption, 
‘such as meat, bread, milk-and butter. Local supphes of many other products 
are augmented by importation from neighbouring States, and with the 
exception of tinned fish, the only items which are imported in large quantities 
from oversea countries are tropical products, @.g., tea, rice, sago, etc. 

Legislation, which gives the governing authorities power to supervise the 
conditions under. which food is produced and distributed and to ensure a 
reasonable standard of quality, is contained in various enactments, the 
2 incipal being the Pure Food Act of 1908, the Dairies Supervision and the 


Dairy Tndastry Acts and measures relating to the slaughtering of stock for 
food. 


The NE of these laws in incorporated areas is primarily the 
‘duty of the Board of Health, but the function may be left to the municipal 
and shire councils. Tf a council fails to fulfil the duty satisfactorily, the 
‘Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these matters, or may take 
“steps to compel the council to act. 

The Board of Health drafts regulations under the Pure Food Act to pre- 
‘scribe standards for the composition, purity and quality of foods and drugs: 
upon the recommendations of an Advisory Committee, consisting of the 
president of the Board, medical men, and ‘chemists, merchants, and others 
conversant with trade requirements. With a view to securing uniformity 
throughout Australia, the regulations have been standardised so far as the 
‘divergence of the laws of the various States will permit. 


Under the Pure Food Act the sale or exhibition for sale of food which is 
adulterated or described falsely is prohibited, and packages must be labelled 
with the true deseription and weight of the contents and the name of the 
maker or vendor. 


The Commonwealth Depar tment of Trade and Gustonis exercises supervision 
in regard to the composition and labelling of food and of dregs imported 
into Australia. 

The Weights and Measures Act affords protection to the public trom 
‘dishonesty in regard to the measurement of food in the course of distribution. 
It prescribes that traders’ weighing and measuring appliances must be kept to 
-& specified degree of accuracy “and | be submitted ‘periodically to the Weights 
and Measures Otfice for verification, and that purchasers must receive “full 
-weight and measure 
_ The standard eh and measures of ths United Kingdom have been 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. The exceptions are as follow :—Precious metals, by 
troy we sight ; precious stones, by metic carat; drugs, retail, by ap: thecaries’ 
weigh t. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of sclling certain vegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 


Special provision has been made to prevent fraud in respect of the, weighing 
of coal and firewood. In the metropolitan and Parramatta police “districts, 
and in other districts as proclaimed, coal and firewood must be sold by weight, 
though in case of quantities exceeding 5 cwt. they may be sold otherwise, 
swith the written consent of the purchaser. Persons delivering coal or fire- 
wood are required under the regulations to carry weighing instruments, and, 
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if requested by the purchaser, to vheck the weight of the goods delivered 
Commodities for sale in packages must have the net weight or measure 
stamped thereon. 

Weights and Measures Offices have been established in Sydney and in 
Newcastle, and the police act as inspectors to enforce the provisions of the 
Act ir other districts. 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. Tne standard loaves weigh 1 tb., 2 1b., and 4 1b. Operations under 
the Act are subject to limitation, as the result of legal decisions that the 
existing liw does not authorise the inspection of bread in the course of 
delivery, and that an inspector may enter a bakehouse -between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset only. 

In the matter of distribution of food supplies, the local governing 
authorities in the incorporated areas of New South Wales are authorised to 
establish public markets and to regulate the hawking and peddling of food 
commodities within tae area of their jurisdiction. 

The Sydney Municipal Council has established large markets in the city 
for vegetables, farm produce, fish, and poultry, the area and cost being as 
follows:— 


Market. Floor Space. eck Market. Floor Space. Nene 
sq. ft, & sq. ft. £ 
Vegetable | 95,560 | 127,000 | Fish 2. ...| 47,517 49,000 
Produce se re 45,300 48,300 Poultry ... ane 12,200 27,500 
Frait =... ...| 143,000. | 119,500 ; 


Cold storage works have been constructed in the market area immediately 
adjoining the fruit markets. They aré equipped with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and their cost was £99,000.. The total storage capacity of the chambers, 
excluding passages and grading rooms, is 252,687 cubic feet, Provision is 
made to supply power for an ice-making plant, also for a further addition of 
cooling space as may become necessary. , 

Outside the city area the local governing bodies have made little use of 
their powers in relation to the establishment of markets. During the recent 
period of rapidly rising prices public attention was directed towards the 
possibility of reducing the retail prices of goods by bringing the consumer 
into direct communication with the producer, thus eliminating excessive 
charges for distribution. As a result of the movement, a number of 
municipal markets were opened, but in the majority of cases the expenditure 
was small and there appears to have been little preliminary organisation. 
Consequently public interest waned as the general level of prices began ta, 
fall, and many of the markets were discontinued. Details relating to the 
markets were published in the 1921 issue of the “ Year Book.” 


Consumprion oF Foon. 


On the 13th September, 1910, the system of keeping records of. interstate 
trade ceased, so that it became difficult to determine accurately the quantity 
of commodities consumed. within the State. In view, however, of the 
special interest attached to the question of food. consumption, particularly 
in relation to the cost of living, efforts have been made since 1916 to 
obtain the necded information from other sources, and in spite of the absence 
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of official records of interstate trade, the following estimates are published 
with a large degree of confidence as indicating the consumption of the more 
important articles of diet. : 

In order te show the changes of regimen, the information is shown as at 
ten-year intervals since 1901. In regard to 1911 it has been assumed that 
the consumption of all the commodities except meat was the same as the 
average of the three years, 1907-09. The quotations for 1921 and 1924 relate 
to the twelve months ended 30th June :— 


| 
Consumption per | Consumption per 
i head per annum, | head per annum. 
Commodity. Onit. Commodity. Unit. 
; 1 | 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1924. | 1903. | 1911. | 1921. | 1924. 
I 
| f t 
Meat— i |! 
Beef > oie ..| Ib. | 184°4 | 150-9 | 94-0 | 126-1 || Bread or --|2-Ib. |} 105° | 102°0| 99°0) 96°0 
Mutton... «-| Ib. | 90°F | 161°3| 66°11 59°9 | loaf 
Pork ea .-| Ib, 46 5°0 203 37 |! Rice .. ae | 1b, 97 82 48 66 
Bacon, Wam ..| Ib. 9°0| 10°7 8:4] 11:1}; Sago, Tapioco ..| Ib. 19} 20 18 18 
~ ——|—_—_|—__|| Oatmeal .. | ..| Ib. 70| 76) 49 5°08 
Total Meat ..| Ib. |.238°7 | 267°9 | 170° | 209°8 || Sugar ee --| Hb, | 107°8 | 103°8 | 102-2 | 107-4 
‘ i Jam .. Se .-| Ib, | 14°2) 15°7) 41-4 97 
Fish— | Butter oS wf Tb. | 196) 261) 27-3] Bra 
Fresh, Smoked ..| 1b, ] 4:8] 64) 10°9] 9°2|| Cheese .. tb. | STL 85). B4] Sed 
Preserved .. «| Ib, 47! 493 2°S| 8S |) Milk-- 
i —- Fresh ea ..{gal| 164) 174) 19°68) 209 
TotalFish ..| Ib. 95 | 10°7) 13-7] 130 Priserved ali Tb, 35] 44) 69 64 
—- — Tea ., at ..| Tb. 79 73 St 73 
Potatoes. «-| Ib. | 197°7 | 181-0 | 104-9 | 124-7 j] Coffee and Chicory] oz. | 13°3) 11°06; 169] 13°06 
Flonr.. ° «.| Ub. | 244-4 | 228-4 | 211-2 | 203-3 { 
i 


In estimating the consumption cf potatoes, the quantities produced on 
holdings which are less than one-acre in extent, and in market gardens, have 
not been taken into account, as particulars relating to such quantities are 
not recorded. The potatoes used for seed are excluded. The consumpticn 
of fresh fish, as estimated above, is exclusive of the catches of private fisher- 
men, and of a proportion of the fish caught by licensed fishermen and sold 
to consumers in the immediate vicinity of the fishing grounds. The figures 
relating to the consumption of sugar include the sugar contents of golden 
syrup and treacle. The consumption of fresh milk is exclusive of the quan- 
tities recorded as being consumed in the form of sweet cream cr used ‘in the 
manufacture of ice-cream. 

From the table shown above, it will be seen that there was a marked 
‘decline in the average consumption of many important food ecmmodities 
in 1921, as compared with the consumption ten years earlier, the decline 
being greatest in respect of meat, potatoes, and cereal foods. This may be 
attributed to the severe drought of 1914-15 and the rise in prices and other 
abnormal conditions of the period following the outbreak of war. In the 
year 1920-21 food was very dear, the general level of retail prices in Sydney 
being twice that of the year 1911. Moreover, industrial and commercial 
interests were undergoing a period of deflation following the post war boom, 
aid these conditions necessitated the exercise of economy in respect of all 
classes of expenditure. Since 1921 there has been an appreciable increase 
in the average consumption of food, notably meat, potatoes, and butter, but 
the consumption. per head of all the commodities except fish, sugar, dairy 
«products, tea, and coffee remains below the average of the year 1911. 


Meat. - 


The quantity of meat consumed is large, though it is lower than‘in the 
years prior to.1914-15, when the combined effects of drought and war caused 
a decrease in supplies and a phenomenal rise in prices. Approximately one- 
third of the meat sold for consumption is bone and ‘waste, and there is little 
doubt that more economy is exercised now in the use of meat than in earlier 
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years when its cheapness caused a wasteful consumption. Therefore the 
actual decline in consumption has been less than is indicated by the figures 
in the following statement, which shows the average annual consumption 
per head of the various kinds of meat at intervals since 1901 :— 


Beefand | Mutton and | Bacon and | 


vent Veal. Lamb. Pork. | Ham, Total. 
Th. | qb. db. lbh, lb. 

1901 1344 | £0°7 46 9-0 238°7 
1906 140°5 $9'8 4°2 $2 243°7 
gil 150-9 1013 50 10°7 267 9 
1915-16 97-5 72-2 20 79 1796 
1916-17 93-6 68:8 35 9°5 175°4 
1917-18 83:9 616 39 10-0 Li9-4 
1918-ly 79-9 66°7 6:3 8°3 1612 
1919-29 90°8 €68'1 2-7 8°6 170-2 
1920-21 94:0 66-1 2°3 8-4 170°8 
1921-22 112°6 i 861 44 10:2 213°3 

123°0 78°é 4-2 97 D152 

P61 | 59°9 37 lhl 200°8 

‘f 


The consumption per head was lowest in 1917-18, viz. 159°4 lb., as com- 
pared with 267-9 Ib. in 1911. In that year meat was dear and rates of wages 
were not keeping pace with the upward movement of prices. Moreover large 
numbers of men were abroad on war service, so that the proportion of women 
and children in the State was greater than in pre-war years. In 1923-94 
the average eee was 44-4 1b. higher than in 1917-18, and 67-1 Tb. 
less than in 1911 

As a general rule fluetuations in the average consumption are the result 
of variations in aimee. but the consumption showed an upward tendency 
during the two years ended dune, 1921, notwithstanding a rise in prices. 
This was due probably to an increase in the spending capacity of the people, 
owing to higher rates of effective wages. In 1921-22 the retail prices were, 
on an average, 80 per cent lower than in the previous ear, and there was an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the quantity consumed. Durine 1922-23 prices 
of meat were fairly ecnstani at a level somewhat higher than in the previous 
year. In May, 1923, however, the pastoral ar eae which had been affected 
by dry w ont her) in the earlier qabnthe of the year, received beneficial rains, 
and graziers began to restock their holdings. Conseanently sore Mapes 
of live-stock for slaughter became so scarce that prices. of meat ro steeply, 
and it became necessary to augment the local supply with meat which had 
been frozen for shipment abroad. The shortage lasted for about four 
months. On the average, retail prices of meat in 1928-24 were 22 per cent. 
higher than in the preceding year, and the consumption was.8 per cent. 
lower. 

The movement in the average retail prices of meat (including bacon and- 
ham), and in the consumption per head of population are illustrated in the 
following table of index numbers, the average for the year 1901 being taken 
as 100 in each case. 


Si Re ke See | | Average & axenae 
: atal x -t se al Con- 
Year. Price | sumption mil Year, H Price | Sip 

of meat. | of meat. | | of meat. | of meat. . 
1901 100 ».100 1918-19 | 223 68 
1906 101 102 | «1919-20, = 242 71 
J9tl 101 12 192)-21 | 248 72 
915-16 | 293 75 » 1921-22 | 174 | 89 
1916-17 227 73. 1922-23 | 180 | 90 
1917-18 238 67 1923-24 | 219 | 84 

| | 
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/ 
Tt is noticeable in regard to the consumption of meat in New South 
Wales that there is a preference for beef, though it is usually dearer than 
mutton. This preference has become more marked during the last five years 
owing to the fact that the difference between the prices of beef and of 
mutton has diminished. The demand for beef for oversea shipment has 
declined, leaving larger supplies for local consumption, while the high price 
-of wool has rendered sheep. more valuable, and, as far as seasonal condi- 
tions allow, the graziers retain their flocks for breeding and for wool- 
growing. 

The following statemcnt shows the average retail prices in, Sydney of 
each kind of meat. The averages are based on the same data as to prices 
and weights as those used for the compilation of the index numbers of 
retail prices of food which are shown elsewhere in this chapter. 


Average Retail Prices per Ib, 


Year. =. os ss 
Beef. | Mutton. Pork. Bacon. 
d. a | 4 a. 

19il 4°] RQ | 81 9-6 
1915-16 Wl | 73 12:1 15-2 
1916-37 o-7 80 12-9 14-7 
1917-18 10-2 8:5 j4-4 14 5 
1918-19 9-7 79 13-4 4 
1919-29 10-2 8-2 152 | 193 
1920-21 9-9 8:3 18°38 22-6 
1921-22 66 | BS 145, 18-0 
19.2-23 1 68 | 6-2 12°8 17-9 
1923-24 | 82 81 15h 18:9 


In 1919-20 when the average price of beef wes 102d. per lb., and 
mutton 8-2d., the average consumption of beef was 91 Ib. per head, and of 
mutton 68 lb. Tn 1923-24 the prices were practically equal, being slight] 

i 


that of mutton fell below 60 Ib. 

The decline in the consumption of meat has not apparently been counter- 
balanced by an increase in the consumption of fish, which as a food: is. 
inferior in every respect. It is, however, very probable that it has been 
offset.to some extent by a growmg consumption of rabbits. The local con- 
sumption of this type of food is dificult to ascertain, but it is much greater 
now than in the carly years under review. ae 

It is probable also that the diminution in the consumption of meat, has 
been made good partially by an increased consumption of eggs. The number 
of eggs, however, used ag food, either directly cr as ingredients in cakes, 
pastry, puddings, ete., cannot be ascertained accurately. pe 

The slaughter of stock and the sale cf meat in the commty of Cumberland, 
which contains the metropolitan area, are under the control of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board, which consists of three members. : 

Tn the Newcastle district, i.¢., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the New- 
castle District Abattoir Board. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Neweastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and by the 
Board of Health. : 

The abattoivs controlled by the Metropelitan Meat Industry Board are 
situated at-Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards.. The carcase 
butchers purchase stock on the hoof, supply the labour for slaughtering and 
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pay abattcir fees at fixed charges per head of stock treated. Meat for the 
metropolitan market ig killed during the day and placed in a chill room 
until midnight when it is despatched by rail to the city for sale to the 
retail butchers. A distributing depot is situated within the city area on the 
Darling Harbour railway line, and it has a capacity to accommodate 6,600 
carcases of mutton and 600 carcases of beef. 

An estimate of the number of livestock (cattle, sheep, and pigs) required 
for food in New South Wales in various years since 1901 is shown in the 
following statement :— 


RBuliocks 


Fear. payaead Calves. ee EAS cs) Bice 
| | ; 

1901 | 297,200 18,500 | 2,717,400 264,990 
I9it 432.300 54,500 | 4,068,£00 335,400 
1915-16 | 331,200 7 30,300 | 3,858,500 | 234,600 
916-17 | 304,700 | 36, 8'0 2,941,€00 304,809 
1917-18 : 277,600 | 28,500 2,436,400 335,400 
1918-19 | 311,900 | 49,000 / 9,975,600 378,900 
1919-20 | 401,660 | 74,000 3,514,200 286, 100 
1920-21 { 404,400 : 78,300 3,483,500 247,000 
1921-22 | 470,809 94,500 4,099,700 352,900 
1922-23 | 857,30) 116,500 4,072,800 363,700 
1923--24 572,800 122,000 8 046,40) 379.900 


The figures differ from those published elsewhere in this volume showing 
the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as the latter include 
animals slaughtered for export and those treated in boiling-down works. 
Moreover, the number of pigs shown in the table is larger than the number 
slaughtered in New South Wales in. some years, when the production of 
bacon was not sufficient for local requirements. 

Further particulars relating to meat are published in the chapter of this 
volume entitled “ Pastoral Industry.” 


Fish. 
The quantity of fish consumed in New South Wales in 1924, representing 
only 18 lb. per head, viz., fresh and smoked 9:2 lb. and preserved 3°8 1b. 


The seaboard waters contain large supplies of edible fish, but owing to 
the climatic conditions it is difficult to devise an effective method of dis- 
tributing fresh fish to private consumers, and it is not. probable that fish will 
become a popular food throughout the State until this difficulty has been 
overcome. Under existing conditions the bulk of the fresh fish is con- 
sumed in the metropolitan district, where facilities for marketing are 
available. 


The State Trawling Jndustry was initiated in 1915, with the object of 
developing the deep-sea fisheries in order to provide a regular supply of 
cheap fish. The undertaking proved unprofitable and it ceased operations 
in February, 1928. The State fish shops, in which the bulk of the fish was 
sold to the consumers, have been closed. 


Private fishermen conduct operations mainly in the river estuaries and 
coastal lakes and inlets, and consign their catches to agents in Sydney. 


The Sydney Corporation (Fish Markets) Act, passed in November, 1922, 
prescribed that in a defined area, which embraces the metropolitan and 
extra-metropolitan districts, fish may not be sold by auction except in public 
markets under the control of the council of a municipality or shire, and 
no person, except the original owner, may sell fish by wholesale unless it has 
been sold previously in a municipal market. The effect. of the Act is to 
centralise the marketing of fish in Sydney in the Municipal Market, where 
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the sales are conducted by licensed agents. The Co-operative Fish Exchange, 
formerly a private concern, was acquired by the City Council and was 
closed in January, 1923. , an 

Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold in the fish 
market or by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread, Flour, and Cereal Foods. 


Such food commodities as bread and potatoes were of greater importance 
in the usual family dietary in early years than at the present time, when 
a variety of vegetables and other foods are obtainable readily. - 

The average consumption of bread in 1924, is estimated to have been 
about 96 loaves (2 lb.) per head. A decline from 102 loaves in 1911, to 96 
in 1917, is attributed to the introduction of day-baking, as the bread was 
comparatively stale when delivered on the day after it was baked. Subse- 
quently the hours of baking were adjusted and as fresher bread became 
available the consumption increased to 99 loaves in 1920. When the 
consumption of meat increased in 1921-22 there was apparently a reduc- 
tion in the quantity of bread consumed, and it dropped back to the level of 
1917. 

The supply of bread is sold for the most part by the bakers direct to the 
consumers. Baking between the hours of 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. was prohibited 
in 1919, also baking on Sunday. The prohibition was repealed by the Bread 
(Amendmént) Act which was passed in November, 1923. In the following 
month the Court of Industrial Arbitration, in renewing awards for bakers, 
allowed employers the alternative of starting either at 6.80 a.m., as fixed by 
the previous award, or at midnight. If baking is commenced at midnight 
the bakers must be paid higher rates of wages, eg. in the county of 
Cumberland, £1 per week extra. 

Before the prohibition of night-baking practically all the bread was. 
delivered at the consumers’ houses, but the practice became less common. 
when the bread could not be delivered on the day of baking, and customers. 
began to buy at the shops in order to obtain fresher and cheaper supplies. 

The price of bread in Sydney ‘is fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association 
with relation to the price of flour, which is fixed ordinarily by an‘association ~ 
of millers. During the war period—except during the months March to 
August, 1919—the prices of bread and flour were determined by Govern- 
ment proclamation. 

The variations in the price of bread in Sydney since 1911 are shown below 
in conjunction with the price of flour, at the time when the price of bread 
was altered. The prices in 1901 and 1906 are given also for the purpose of 
comparison. The prices stated are for delivery and weekly payments. In 
recent years the price has been 43d. per loaf less for cash over the counter. 


t 
Price of Cost of Flour! 


Price of st of f 
Date. 2 -Ib. Loaf. per ton, |) Date. | 2 -Ib. Loaf. ee an = 
: d. f £8. d. || d. £s. d. 
1901... ae ee 24 615 0 || 1919—December .. 43 1117 6 
1906... fee oe 3 9 0 0 |) 1920—January ... 5 1215 0 
19lt... or tas 3t 815 0 February 2... 52 1667 6 
1919--May edly Gas 915 0 » S| 6 19 2 6 
1914—December ... 4 1117 6 December ... 64 19 12 6 
1915-—July exe 5 17 5 0 |) 1921--September ... 62 2017 6 
October’... 4 1117 6 December ... 5 11 15 0 
1916-—March se8 32 11 5 0 || 1924—July 08 5} 13 0 0 
1917.--dane a3 4 11 0 0 October .. 5k 15.5 0 
19!9—March sc 44 11 0 Oj, 1925—January... 5% 1515 0 
October... 44 1115 0 


There were successive increases of 1d. per loaf in the price of bread. in 
July and October, 1924, and in January, 1925. 
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The ecnsumption of flour is stated at 203-3 Ib. per head, including 
159,000 tons, or 144 ib. per head, used for bread. In factories where 
biscuits are made for local consumption and for export 12,784 tons of 
flour, or 11°5 lb. per head, were used, but the quantity used by pastrycooks 
is not available. Exclusive of the quantity used for bread, biscuits, ete., it 
is estimated that the average household consumption of flour by a family 
of five parsons is about 4 1b. per week, or 42 1b. per head per annuni. 


The consumption of oatmeal since 1911 has dectined, probably on account 
of an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. The consumption of 
sago and tapioca shows but slight alteration, and the quantity of rice has 
decreased from 9-7 lb. to 6:6 Ib. per bead. Rice is imported mainly from 
China and India, and dressed locally by a mechanical process. 


Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 


‘Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and more than sudicient in . 
quantity to supply the demand. The consumption of cheese is small, the 
average being 34 lb. per head per annum, and it varies very little from year 
to year. 


The quantity of fresh milk consumed is about 21 gallons per head per 
annum, or less than half-a-nint per day, whi ch is far below the quantity 
which is considered essential to the well-being of the community. Medical 
opinion holds that infants should consume 14 pints a da ay and older chiidren 
at least a pint. For other persons, also, milk is one of the most valuable 
articles of diet, and it is desirable that the supply should be of good quality, 
plentiful, and available at a low price to enable families to consume it in 
sufficient quantities. On account of its liability to deteriorate rapidly and 
to become contaminated, it is difficult, in a warm climate, to ensure the high 
standard of quality which is required for health reasons, and the difficulty 
inereases with the distance between the place of production and the locality 
in which it is consumed. 


The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption are subject to regulation under the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1901—a consolidating measure which replaced a 
statute passed in 1886—-and under the Pure Food Act of 1908, and the Dairy 
Industry Act of 1915. 


Since the Dairies Supervision Act became law in 1888 there has been a 
marked improvement in the condition of dairies, and the provisions have been. 
an important factor in effecting an improvement in the death-rates in respect 
of preventable diseases. The Act prescribes the registration of all dairymen 
and milk vendors, and of dairy premises. The duties of registration and of 
inspection are vested in the local authorities, and the administration of the 
Act is supervised by a staff of inspectors attached to the Board of Flealth. 
Dairy premises are open to inspection at all reasonable times. 


As at 31st ee 1924, there were 21,604 revistered dairymen in the 
State, and the cattle in their ed heres numbered 1,012,476. There were 
also. 8,942 registered milk-vendors. In the metropolitan district there were 


535 aaa dairymen, with 12,848 cattle, and 8,223 registered milk- 
vendor 


The standard for milk is fixed by nee ation under the Pure Food Act, 
which prescribes that it must be normal, clean and sweet, and taken from a 
cow which ig healthy, fed properly and milked regularly. It must contain 
“8-5 per cent. “ot solids, not fat, and 3°2 per cent of milk fat, and must be free 
from any added substance. During 1924 inspectors collected 15,962 samples 
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of milk, and 511 or 3-2 per cent. were found to be below standard. . Prosecu- 
tions were instituted. in 210 cases, and penalties in fines and costs amounting 
to £985 were imposed. 

The Dairy Industry Act is applied generally to the siawetartive of putter, 
etc., in factories, and its provisions are stated in the chapter relating to the 
dairying industry. 

About one-third of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from dairies 
within the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the 
South Coast distriet between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed 
by the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Pen- 
rith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton and 
Biguxton on the Northern Railway line, and those in the neighbourhood of 
Dungog and Taree on the North Coast line. 


The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers who receive it within a few hours of milking, but the proportion 
of the supply from this source has decreased considerably, as the pressure of 
population and the demand for residential sites has caused the land used 
formerly for dairying to be diverted to other uses. 

The milk from the country is handled for the most part by four distribut+ 
ing companies, who take delivery from the producers at country railway 
stations. The time occupied by the journey from the most distant stations: 
is about ten hours, the average time between milking and arrival in Sydney 
being between sixteen and twenty-four hours. The country milk is pasteur- 
ised before distribution, and in 1923-4 the companies distributed nearly 
15,300,000 gallons of pasteurised milk in the metropolitan districts. 

The prices of milk in Sydney have been doubled since 1901, as indicated 
in the following statement, which shows the wholesale price paid by the dis- 
tributing companies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations, and the retail price charged to the householder for country 
milk, and for fresh milk from the Metropolitan dairies. The prices were. 
subject to Government control between 1915 and 1922 :— 


Retail. |. Retail. 


Year. Wholesale. : Year. Wholesale. 
| Country. Fresh. | Country. Fresh. 

per gal. | a qt. | Per a | per gal. per qt. per qt. 

a od. | a. d, d. “da. 
1901 | 6 to 7 | 4 is 1919 |154,,2)4) 54-74 6-9 
1906 6, 7} 4 H 1920 1:14 ,, 18 | 74-84 8-10: 
i911 | 64, 9 os | 5 || 1921 (13 ,,17 | 748s 84-10 
1916 8 ,, 12 an i 6 | 1922 (18 ,, 15. 74-8 83-9 
1917 510 ,,12 5 54 6 1923/13 0,17 8-84 9 
1918 10 ,, 15} | 54-6 6 1924 | 13 ,, 15 73-8 8h-9 


The retail price of country milk was reduced from 83d. to 8d. per quart in 
August, 1923, and = a in June, 1924. The price usually charged for local 
milk ranges from 84d. to 9d. per quart: The wholesale price was reduced 
from is. 5d. to Is. en per gallon in August, 1923, and to 1s. id. in June, 
1924. 

Sugar and Jam. 


The quantity of sugar consumed (107-4 lb. per tiead) appears high, but 
the average consumption, as estimated, includes the quantities used in the 
manufacture of products such as jam and biseuits, of which a proportion is 
exported. The records of the manufacturing industry in 1928-24 show that 
6,642 tons of sugar (6-7 Ib. per head) were used for jam and canned fruit;. 
8,203 tons (8°3 lb. per head). for biscuits; 4,993 tons (5:1-1b. per head) in 
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breweries; 3,253 tons (8°3 lb. per head) ‘in aerated water factories; 8,425 
tons (8°5 lb. per head) in making confectionery; and 1,322 tons (1°3 lb. per 
head) in making condiments, pickles and sauces. 


The average household consumption of sugar is estimated at 6 lb. per 
week for a family of five persons, or 62 Ib. per head per annum. 


In normal seasons sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland 
in sufficient quantity to supply local requirements. In 1915, however, a 
shortage occurred, and in view of war conditions, the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment assumed control of the supply and made arrangements for im- 
portation, when necessary, and for the distribution of the total supply at 
fixed prices. Government control ceased in June, 1923, but an embargo has 
been placed upon the importation of sugar grown by black labour. 


The prices for refined sugar were fixed in July, 1915, at £25 10s. per ton 
wholesale, and 3d. per lb. retail; in January, 1916, wholesale £29 5s. per 
ton, retail 34d. per lb.; in April, 1920, wholesale £49 per ton, and retail 6d. 
per lb.; in November, 1922, the wholesale price was reduced to £42 per ton, 
and the retail to 5d. per lb. In October, 1923, the retail price of sugar in 
Sydney was reduced to 42d. per Ib. and the wholesale to £37 11s. per ton. 
During 1924 the average price of sugar in the metropolitan shops was 43d. 
per Ib. 


Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger quan- 
tities than the local demand can absorb. During the war there was a great 
expansion in production for export, but increases in prices led to. a shrink- 
age in the local consumption of the factory-made article, though it encour- 
aged home production, of which records are not available. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption being 7°8 lb. per head. Of coffee, on the other hand, the 
average was only 13 oz. per head. The consumption per head of tea has 
declined by nearly 1 lb. during the last two years. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Ceylon 
and Netherlands East Indies. During the three years ended June, 1924, the 
Netherlands East Indies furnished about 58 per cent. of the total importa- 
tions; 31 per cent. was imported from Ceylon, 5 per cent. from India, and 
5 per cent. from China. The figures for the three pre-war years, 1911-13, 
were:—Netherlands East Indies, 13 per cent.; Ceylon, 58 per cent.; India, 
20 per cent., and ‘China, 9 per cent. The great bulk of the coffee is 
imported from the Netherlands East Indies and India. .The importation 
from the Dutch territories has increased considerably since 1913. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities 
are imported from Victoria and Tasmania. Imported potatoes are sold by 
private treaty on the wharf shortly after arrival, the wholesale prices being 
fixed by arrangement between the sellers. ° Locally-grown potatoes are sold 
by, auction in the railway yards. In 1911 the average retail price of potatoes 
in Sydney was 124d. per 14 lb., and the consumption per head was 181 tb. 
In 1919 and 1920: potatoes were scarce and dear and the consumption 
declined in a marked degree. In 1924 the average price was 1s. Tad. and ibe 
consumption about 125 lb. per head. u 
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Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables 
are obtained chiefly from local sources, the Sydney supplies being marketed _ 
at the City Council’s market, where the -growers sell their produce by; 
private treaty. 

The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland.. From November or December to 
February or March the supply is for the most part grown locally. From 
March to October the market for all fruits, except citrus, is supplied chiefly 
from the other States, and from May to December local supplies of citrus 
fruits are available. Prior to the war bananas were imported in large 
quantities from Fiji, but in recent years the Tweed River district of New 
South Wales and the State of Queensland have become the chief sources of 
supply. The industry in Australia is protected by a duty of 1d. per lb. 

In Sydney there are two fruit markets, viz., the Fruit Exchange, con- 
ducted by a private company, and the City Market, controlled by the City 
Council. Market sales are conducted. generally. by private treaty. The 
majority of the country and interstate distributors operate in the Fruit. 
Exchange, which is exclusively a wholesale market. In the City Market,. 
which has direct connection with the main railway system, a considerable. 
amount of retail as well as wholesale trade is transacted, half the space- 
being reserved for the use of growers, and the remainder let to agents. 

On account of the numerous varieties and grades of fruit and vegetables. 
it is extremely dificult to ascertain satisfactory average retail prices, and 
on account of the large quantities grown in home gardens, it is, if any- 
thing, more difficult to estimate the local consumption. Moreover, details. 
are not available regarding the production of the different kinds of vege- 
tables in market gardens, the figures being included under a general: 
heading. 

Information relating to the wholesale prices of potatoes and of onions is: 
shown in the chapter relating to agriculture, and the following statement 
shows, in regard to a few other varieties, the average wholesale prices in 
Sydney during the last seven years :-— ; 


Fruit and Vegetables. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
Apples, per bushel . . | 8s. to 1is./10s, to 15s.) 9s. to 128.) “1s. 128, 12s, 12s, 

% cooking, per “bushel 8s. 10s, 10s. 8s, 9s. 6el. 9s, 9s. 
Oranges, per bushel .. | 78, to 148.) 10s. to 17s,/ 9s, to 15s.; 14s. 10s. 6d. 11s, lis, 
Manéarins ,, sa aa lis, 18s. 128, 9s. 11s. 168. 6d. lis. 
Pears 12s, 18s. 12s, lis. 13s. 6d. 14s, 12s. 6d.- 
Passion Fruit, per 4 x ‘bushel 10s. 10s, 6d. lls. 12s. 15s. 6d. 138. 14s, 
Bananis, per 14 buehel oe 18s, 23s. 26s. 18s. 22s. 6d 28s. 23s... 
Pineapp'es as «| 9s. 6d. 12s. l4s. 12s. ids. 12s. 6d. se 
Cabbages, per doz, .. .| 7s, 6d. 10s. 10s, 7s. 6d. 128, lis. . 10s. 
Cauliflowers -,, --| 8s. 6d. lis. 6d. | 12s, 6d. | 14s.6d. | 13s. 6d. 12s. 64, 13s. 6d._ 
Peas, per bushel... ». | 94 6d. lls, ls.6d, | 12s. 12s. 12s, 12s. 6d. 
Beans ,, ie -. | 58, 6d. 8s, 83. 6d. is. 6d. 9s, 10s. 9s. 

' 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Information relating to wholesale prices in Sydney is published in 
detail in the “New South Wales Statistical Register.”. The average prices 
in each year from 1901 to 1920 are published in the issue foy 1919-20, and 
the monthly averages in later years are shown in subsequent issues. 

From the prices of 100 commodities, which include the majority of items 
of importance in the economic life of the State, the index numbers shown 
in the following tables have been compiled to show the movement in whole- 
sale priccs in Sydney since 1901. The commodities have been arranged 
in eight groups, and each commodity has been weighed according to the 
average annual consumption in New South Wales during the three’ years 
1911-1913. ie Fe 
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Further details relating to the composition of the index numbers of 
wholesale prices are stated in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year Book, 
eg., the grade of the articles or commodities included, the source o infor- 
mation as to prices, and the weights applied. 


The wholesale price index numbers in various years since 1901 are shown 
in the following statements. The numbers for intervening years not 
included in the tables are published in the 1921 issue of the Year Book. 
The prices in the year 1911 have been used as a base, and called 1,000. 

The index numbers of each group and of all groups combined are as 
follows; the indexes are not comparable between groups, except to illustrate 
the respective changes in price :— 


I. i, Ill, ly. | Vv. VI. VIL. Vill. 

Year. Agricul- 7 ies 1, | Metals | euilding Dairy | Chemi- Cammedt 

Pen Groceries, eather, fang Materials) Meat | produce.| cala. ties.* 

Jute. . 

1901 834 949 737 |. 1O0OL 745 | 1222 963 77 | 964 
1906 929 960 937 | 996 806 | 1163 933 951 955 
191k 1000.| 1000 | 1000 / 10600) 1000 | 1090; 1000 1600 1000 
3912 1339 | 1036 968 | 1001 1079 | 1323) 1133 980 1129 
1913 1069 |° 1083 | 1043: 1089 | 1107 1379 | 1093 1093 } 1092 
1914 | 13135! 1016 | 1609 10679) 1105 1669 | 1128 | 1220 i} 1137 
1915 | 1648 | 1999; 976. 1270); 1187 | 2596 1349 | 1426 | 1401 
j9i6 1163 | 1245 1267 | 1725) 1241 2896 | 1380 | 1617 || 1489 
1917 1127 | 1288 | 2093 | 23538 | 1421 3007 1410; 1956 || 1727 
1918 1377 | 1405 | 2614 | 2740 | 1685 | 2618 | (1487 2605 1933 
1919 1980 | 1492 | 2501; 2454) 1879} 2873 1718 | 2089 2090 


1920 2420 | 1914 | 3079 | 2602 |: 2415 | 3113. | 2236.) 2301 2503 
1921 1750 | 1941 | S471 | 2511! 2259 | 1921 | 2020 | 1863 ) 1956 
1922 1638 | 1859 | 1628 | 2164 2074) 1413) 1735) 1668 1800 
1923 1720 | 1754: 2061 | 2131 , 1904; 2121 1939 | 15381 1925 
1924 | 1475 | » 2408 | 2127 ' 1985 } 2039 1671 | 1493 || 1874 


- 
Oo 
=i 
fom) 


* Weighted average. 


Prices were at the lowest point at the beginning of the period under 
review, and with some fluctuation they rose slowly until 1911. Subsequently 
the upward movement was almost constant until 1920, when the index 
number was 150 per cent. higher than in 1911. The greatest increases were 
23 per cent. in 1915, 16 per cent. in 1917, and 20° per cent. in 1920. In 
1921 there was a decrease of 22 per cent., a marked drop having taken 
place in several groups, viz., wool, cotton, etc., 52 per cent., meat 38 per 
cent. and agricultural produce 28 per cent. In 1922 there was a further 
dezrease of 8 per cent., and the index numbers were lower in all the groups 
except wool, ete., which rose by 11 per cent. Meat prices were reduced, on 
an average, by 21 per cent., metals and dairy produce by 14 per. cent., ‘and 
chemicals by 10 per cent., with smaller reductions in the other groups. 


In 1923 there was a rise in the general level of wholesale prices amounting 
to 7 per cent. ‘The upward movement was greatest in respect of meat, which 
rose by 40 per cent., and in the textile group, where there was an increase of 
27 per cent. Other classes with higher price levels than in the previous year 
were dairy produce, 12 per cent., and agricultural produce 5 per cent. 
higher. In four classes there were decreases ranging from 8 per cent. in 
chemicals to 2 per cent. in metals and coal. ‘Groceries were lower by 6 per 
cent. and building materials by 4 per cent. 

In 1924 the wholesale price index number declined by 34 per cent. The 
textile group alone showed an increase, which amounted to 17 per cent. 
Agricultural produce and dairy produce declined by 14 per cent., and 
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groceries and meat by 4 pe cent. -Chemicals were 3. per cent. cheaper; 
end the index numbers of minerals and of building materials were. Prac 
tically the same as in the previous year. 

The general level of wholesale pr ices reached the maximum in July, 1920, 
viz., 170 per cent. higher than in the year 1911; then the index number 
dvopped steadily until February, 1922, when it was 36 per cent. lower. 
‘Then a slow upward tendency became apparent, and it continued with some 
irregularities, due mainly to seasonal variations, until July, 1923, when the 

index number was 104 per cent. higher than in the year 1911. In 1924 
- the monthly index numbers showed a downward tendency, with some 
fluctuations. The lowest point was reached in September then the prices 
of agricultural produce and meat moved to a higher level, counteracting 
reductions in the prices of building materials, dairy produce, and chemicals. 

The movement month by month may be gauged from the following table, 
which -gives the monthly index numbers for each group since January, 
1924 :— 


Ley In | OTE, IV. | Yy. VI. VIL. VIII. 
Month. | Agricul | Goh, | Metal | postding Bae leek Gannon 
eens Groceries Leather, ant Materials| Meat. Produce.; cals. | ties. 
‘ Jute. | : i 
| | : i | 
1924. | | 
January ..; 1594) 1674 | 2384 | 2143 | 2017 | 2362 | 1825 | 1537 |. 1943 
February...) 1537 1676 | 2388 | 2147 |. 2020 | 2275 | 1743 | 1587 | 1918 | 
March w{ 1417 1673 | 9396 2151 2021 2193 1720 1514 | 1873 
April | 1893) 1675 | 2418 | 2136 | 2000} 1990 | 1706} 1523 )) 1859 
May .| 1429 1679 | 2433 2132 1988 1859 1842 1533 1) 1869 
June w| 1443 1677 2513 | 2115 1987 1922 1720 3539 || 1875 
July... wa 1484 1675 |. 2460 2117 1988 1779 1735 1537 | 1852 
August ..| 1509 |. 1677 | 2631; 2123) 19791 1863 16017 1519 || 1890 
September ..| 1438 | 1677 | 2275 | 2115; 1979] 1918 1514} 1507 1827 


October ww] 1395 1676 244) 2102 1979 2004 
Novemter .... 1510) 1680 | 2365 | 2122) 1946 | 2127 


1575 | 1392 ) 1843 
1489 | 1392 , 1860 


December .../. 1602 | 1679 | 2299 | 2127) 1946] 2178! 1463| 1392 | 1874 
1925, : 
January... 1575 | 1678 | 2331; 2131 | 1909 | 2147} 1419} 1391 | 1861 


February ...| 1566 | 1676) 2313) 215 Is9l | 2124] 14:2] 1364 | 1851 
March | 1580; 1676 | 23388 | 2127) 1891] 2010] 1547, 1364 | 1859 
April .-) 1610 | 1678 | 2257 | 2105 | 1887} 1962 | 1603 | 1364 ) 1853 
May ... | 1650 | 1676 | 2047 | 2103 | 1886 | 2047 1695 | 1373 | 1846 
June... ..| 1680} 1666; 2092 | 2103} 1901 | 2177 | 1710] 1378 1862 


The movement in the prices of Australian products is compared with the 
changes in respect of imported goods in the following statement. The prices 
of local products are affected to a great extent by local seasonal conditions, 
though thé prices of such commoilities as wool, wheat, and metals are 
practically fixed in the countries to which they are exported in large 
quantities :——- 


{ i 
+ Australi I. ted All-Com- | - Australia Imported All Com- 

Veale || Prsausts |" Goods, | Hroaitieas iy OM: epauees. Ub Goodas ° A anodities:. « 

i ! | 
1901 a3 | 908 ~| ~~ 904) t919 1993 2283 | 2090 
1996 955 | 985 | 955 | 1920 9354 2799 2503 
1911 1000 1000 | 1000 «|| 1991 1886 2136 1956 
1916 | 148t | 1509 , 1489 | 1922 1722 1950 1800 
1917 1580 | 2003 | 1727 || lozs | - 1892 1987 1925 
1918 1675 2433, «1083 | 1924 1822 1974 1874 

| i i t 
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The increase in the prices of imported goods between 1911 and 1920 was 
more pronounced than the rise in prices of local products. After the end of 
the war prices of imported goeds fell for a time, then rose again, but 
the upward movement of the prices of local products was continuous. The 
prices of both classes of commodities reached the maximum in 1920, and 
imported goods have declined since by 29 per cent. and Australian products 
by 23 per cent. 


The average wholesale prices in Sydney of thirty-one commodities, which are 
representative of the various groups, are shown in the following statement, 
The quotations represent the mean of the monthly prices except in the case of 
wool and cotton. For the former it was not practicable to determine an average 
commercial price for the years when the Imperial purchase scheme was in 
operation, and the average import value into Great Britain of Australian 
wool is stated instead. For cotton Liverpool (ngland) prices are stated. 


Commodity. 1901. 1911, 1914, 1920, 1621. | 1923, | 1924, 
a _ i 
s, d. s. d s. a s, d. s. d 8. d. sd. 
Wheat, milling... .. Lush.| 2 8 3 6 414] 8 72) 8 79) 5 84] 5 BL 
Flour... =... ton) 126 5 | 169 9 «=| 188 5 | 370 7 | 886 7 | 243 4 | 257 2 
Chaff, wheaten .. .. | 65 0 | 810 [10 7 |aen [1 9 | 144 8 [320 9 
Hay,oaten  .. «| 73-0 | OL 5 o7 2 [233 9 | wit | 17710 | 150 2 
Potatoes .. .. «. 5, | 10110 | ill 5 | 96 7 | 216 8 | 119 0 | 2929 8 | 126 10 
Sugar... wg | 442 «5B 487 G «=| 48010 «| 881-3 «| 980 0 =| 82210 | 751 1 
Tobacco, dark plug a Ib 4 0 5. 0 5 0 7 &38 8 2 8 2 8 2 
Teas i as RS Las] 1rs! 115!) 219] 21 21 2 12 
Soap 4 40Ib] 14 6 | 18 4 18 4 $3 105 | 28 9 27 6 27 6 
Jam.. .. we 205, | 9 6 610 | 710 13 3 14 5 “il WwW 2T 
Kerosere .. .. Segal.) 6 3 73 71 | 20 98! 20 73] 13 o4] 12107 
Cotton «2... =. ob] 0 47 | 0 7 064; 218) O14] 148] 1 52 
Wot .. ww | 0 88] O108] ore! 2 of] 1154) 172) 2 47 
Leather, sole »} 0.99] 117! rez); e928] 1112! 1106] 110% 
Woolpacks 1 we each] 1G} 2 4 37 6 35] 3 86! 4 04! 5 05 
Iron—Pig, local... .. ton! 84 7 |- 78 4 sto (165 5 jie 6 [uo 8 [16 gs 
Plate, girder... ,, | 969 2 «| 283 4 «| 968 4 | 706 8 | 686 8 | 383 4 | 280 0 
Corrugated, pal... »» } 860 10 346 8 387 6 1289 7 979 2 645 0 605 8 
Copper, sheet .. A Ib. 1 2 0 10°5 0113 | 2 25 2 15 16 1567 
Goat 3,8 ie ae wio | we | 2% 8 30 49 | 3011 80 11 
Hardwood, local (3 x 9% | 
; 100 lin. ft.| 6 0 8 6 9 55) 18 0 18 0 | 17 0 7 8 
Pine—Local (4x1) 100sup.ft.| 17 0 2% 5 «| OF 6 61 2 62 0 59 0 62 0 
N.Z (4x1) ss 20 3 22 2 24 0 60 4 62 0 43 2 46 0 
Oregon (2x2), 12 6 15 7 18 15 | 6 2 471 33 9 29 3 
Bricks 0. ks i 3 6 | 420 |'450 | 0 9 | 680 | 724 | 72 6 
Beef—Fores .. .. Ib} 0 24} 0 17] 0 8 049) 0 22) 0 24! 0 ot 
Hinds .. wg | 0 34] 0 27] 0 39!) 0 85) 0 5G! O 5B] O 4% 
Mutton... ..  ..  ,| 0 22] 0 2 037) 0 67| 0 421 0 56] 0 5 
Butter... 0 4. wg | 0106 | 0106) OIE! 2 4 196] 1106] 1.57 
Eggs, new laid.... .. doz} 1 34/ 4.4 146| 246; 2 38] 195] 1 11 
Cream oftartar.. .. Ib| o1o6 | owe] 18 | 4 20 133] 14 
so nee a Ae ater enti Ne IG ES a ae Sean eae ot en hn 
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During 1924 there were decreases in the average prices of potatoes, chaff, 
hay, sugar, beef, butter, jam, kerosene, corrugated iron, and imported 
timber. ‘The commodities which were dearer than in the previous year 
included wheat, flour, wool, woolpacks and eggs. ‘There was no change: in 
the average prices of tobacco, soap, local pig iron, and coal. 


Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America, 
with 1913 as common base, and affords an interesting comparison of the 
manner in which wholesale prices have varied during recent years :— i 


Victoria. 
New South | (Melb: 3 ; United 
Wales. Lene, Zealand. . ‘anada. eee ited States of 
Year, (Sydney). wealth {Census and tor eae America. 
(Burom ot | Bureau of | Statstion | Statistica) | “Traded | eee 
Statictie3.] 
kala Haan 100 92 | 140 | 233 150 408 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1§20 £29 228 212 243 307 226 - 
1921 179 15 201 172 197 147 
1922 165 162 178 152 159 149 
1923 . 176 179 175 153 159 154 
1924 . 172 173 180 155 166 150 


Prices had been increasing steadily in all countries for many years before 
the war, and the effect of the war on prices was less marked in the countries 
more remote from the centre of conflict. In every case there was a general 
increase in prices after the cessation of hostilities. The peak was reached 
during 1920, and there has since been a very marked decline. As compared 
with the wholesale prices in 1913, the index number in 1924 was higher in 
Australia and New Zealand than in the United Kingdom, Canada, or the 
United States. 


Reraw Prices. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown in 
this chapter, are based on the prices charged in shops in the metropolitan 
district, and the annual averages represent the mean of the monthly prices 


during each year. 


The following statement shows the averages for various years since 1901. 
The averages for each year from 1901 to 1920 are shown in the 1919-20 
- issue of the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 


The table is useful for comparative purposes in regard to the measure- 
ment of the general change in prices, but the figures do not disclose a most 
interesting feature in a history of prices, namely, the fluctuations during 
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the year, which are considerable, especially in the case of perishable produce. 
For such information readers are referred to the “Statistical Registers,” 
where the average monthly prices are shown. 


Commodity | 1901, | 1911. | 1913, | 1916. | 1920. | 1921, | 1922. | 1923, | 1924, 
| |_| 
ae is. di. Ig d. {s.d, js. d s.d. | s. d.j sud. js. da. 
| 
Bread. ww 2b loaf 25/0 3510 35/9 40:0 59/0 62/0 47/0 4710 49 
Flour... 0... - 2b. 1iL0);2 9012100/3 61/6 O4/6 16])4 43 /310614 31 
Tea wigs fd de +) Ibe 1 BO)1 BSIL 88/1 61/2 45/1107 | 1 Tele Pele 34 
Coffee and Chicory .. » |i 5:0 )1 FO) 1 55) 1 60/2 Be 1 1G | 11Lel2 OO] 2 GT 
| 
Sugar w, ek wee gg 10 28 PO 2710 2710 B50 5410-57 )0 58/0 £910) 46 
Rice tee ae ae gg 0 2510 27/0 5010 82/0 T7410 49.10 36,0 83/0 34 
Sago 2s Sse eas se 59 0 25/0 27/0 27/0 3210 56/0 8610 3610 47/0 5: 
Jam (Australian) e «5/0 40/10 44/0. 50/0 6010. 91/0 100 |0107)0.10.1)0 96 
Oatmeal .. 6. 0 «. «BID 0103} 1 O5f1 23) 1 26/2 21/1 SO;1 78)1 BOl1 BO 
j i 1 
Raisins .. wl, -» Th 0 62/0 62/0 64/0 77/0 10710115 [0116/0 109;0 &7 
Currants .. 0 6. we we gg 0 HELO 70/0 7240 911011010 111 10112/0 9410 Set 
Starch .. 0... +) 99 40/0 55] 0. 5410 64)0102/0 97/0 85/0 B710 8G 
Blue Ss ws .» 12 squares! 0 90,0 90!0 90/0 G2)/1 SO]/1 47/1 47/1 46) 1 34 
{ | 
Candles ..  «. wT 0 5510 6510 oS/O BO]L 22/1 10/0 115] 0 111) 0 112: 
Soap ee fies | ee -- 4/0 2°5;0 30/0 33/0 34/0 70/0 50/0 4510 43/0 44 
Potatoes .. ws +, 1415.0 1103] 1 0251 O811 65/2 25/1 45]1 OR) 2 4911 75 
Onions... we. we we TO 140 OF] 0 13/0 DELO 80/0 15/0 22/0 1610 27 
Kerosene... 00. ke gal 0104/0 WLIL O21 67/2 86/2109 [2 B812 O22 OD 
Milk—local. « .. + .. quart! 0 45/0 50/0 60/0 60/0 96/9 S810 88]/0 9010 90 
s country .. oe + 9 |O 40/0 45/0 52/0 5210 79/0 78/0 7810 82/0 77 
Butter... ee Ibe 1 O2/L 7] L VS!1 5312 44/2 OF 11 102)2 18/1 96 
Cheese .. 2. 4 (9 7510 S710 H5/ 1 OL] L S5)1 B9l1 TO)1 64alL o4 
Eggs, Fresh. ot - doz 1 30/1 85/1 51/1 64/2 69/2 65 ]2 29/1 10-4/2 0-2 
Bacon, Middle Cut) =... Ib 0 90/0 105] 1 u7|1L 45/1 119/1109 [2 T4l1 8311 86 
Shoulder vee gy [0 65}0 TO]O B71 O4]1 BILL 4541 O7]1 L2!1 10 
Ham ues souk ve ee gy OLLO]L TOLL 2OlL 55}2 20/2 O9 11. 9-9/2 O9/1 113 
| 
Beef, Sirloin... - {0 45/0 45/0 50/011] 0105/0 O1]0 82/0 Bolo or. 
Ribs cere ee gg 0 38/0 8810. 45/0 9510 99/0 6710 5610 70/0 68- 
Gravy. sae 3/0 2010 3070 35/0 7610 7210 48)0 28/0 88/0 4k 
Steak, Rump ..  -- «. 0 70/0 70/0 79/1 P8l1 49/1 2011 C9}1 20/1 18 
Shoulder -» 9/0 85/0 35/0 35/0 85/0 101)/0 6910 4:7/0 58/1 58 
Beef, Corred Round .. ate 0 40:0 40/0 44/0 96/0 10210 8110 65/0 66/0 66: 
Mutton, Leg. be os 0 82.0 80/0 38/0 78/0 8810 69/0 59/0 74/0 Bt 
Shoulder 62 +5, {0 2850 25/0 31/0 67/0 7210 52/0 41/0 B4/0 6 
Loin .. oe + 95/0 88/0 38/0 40/0 79/0 9310 76/0 65,0 84°0 92 
Neck 2... ++ 95 {0 8210. 30/0 35/0 7701/0 74/0 B40 36/0 45 0 OT 
Chops, Loin. A +s 9 fO 4250 40/0 47/0 90)0 1055/0 8610 85] 0 100; 0 108. 
Leg + ++ yy |O BSIO BS}O 47/0 86)0100)0 S1]0 74/0 87/0 97 
Neck 0.4 1/0 32/9 80/0 4010 73/0 8310 6410 5510 O40 TL 
| j | ‘ 
Pork, Leg tue {0 62/0 78/0 85/1 OL] 1 54] 1 8451 OF) 1 1451 BB 
Chops fe »}0 6810 S5}0 GO}1 O1}1 CO]1 S8)1 2041 B41 87 
i | | 


The annual average of the retail prices of most food commodities reached. 
a maximum in 1920, and prices in the following year were much lower. 
There were exceptions, however, and the upward movement was continued’ 
during 1921 in regard to the prices of commodities which are amongst the 
most important articles of diet, viz., bread, flour, sugar, jam, and milk. In 
1922 the prices of nearly all the items were lower than in the previous year. 
Potatoes were very dear in 1928, and there was a rise in the prices of meat,, 
dairy products, tea, coffee, sago, and starch. In-1994 potatoes, butter, cheese, 
sugar, Jam, and dried fruits were cheaper; bread, flour, tea, oatmeal, and. 
eggs were dearer. 


House Rents. 


The average amount of rent paid by tenants of various types of houses in 
Sydney and Suburbs in 1901 and later years is shown below. The figures. 
represent the average predominant rents per week paid for each class of 
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houses. Rents vary considerably according to. locality. Position, class ot 
building; proximity and means of speedy transport to:the city, are important 
factors. also. in respect of rents in the suburbs, 


Under 1 pour Five Six Seven L°e | Weighted 
Hear, P Bane Rooms, Rooms. Rooms. | Rooms, | Bonus Average. 
s. dy s. d s.. d. s. d. s. 4 s. d. s. d, 
1901 9 0 Woy 13° 7 1 4 ; 19 1 22. 2 13 OS 
1906 i; 9 2 | WU 7 | 14.0 16 9 19 1 22 6 13-11 
1911 lt 4 | 14 5 71 20 2 23° 3 2610 : 17 0 
1916 1238 | 14 8 | 1711 20° 6 24 6 24 8 . 18 11 
1917 2 3 14 9 17 10 20 11 24 6 uo 4 | 19 0 
1918 12 6 15.4 | 18 6 21 9 24 11 29 7 19 6 
1919 12 8 15 9 18 11 22 5 25 8 31 2 20 1 
1920 13 10 17 8 20 8 24 3 28 4 34°38 | 22 ] 
1921 14 2 18 5 21.7 25 2 29 7 35 9 ; 23 0 
1922 15 4 19 6 22 6 26 0 | 8b 2 | 36 3 24° 0 
1923 1b 5 19 10 236 28 3 33°38 39 4 25 3 
1924 1 & § 20 2 24 10 29 10 34 7 40 5 26 4— 


] 
i 
i 
j 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a room. 


Between 1901 and 1914 rents in Sydney and suburbs inereased by nearly 
50 per cent., but the war had a steadying effect, and the next three years 
showed a slight decrease. The operations. of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney 
’ tended to keep rents from rising above pre-war level; and regulations wer« 
issued by the Commonwealth Government under the War Precautions Act, 
prohibiting any increase in the rent of a house occupied by a member of 
the Expeditionary Forces, or by a parent or female dependent of a member, 
except by leave of a competent Court. 


In 1918, however, the rents began to increase owing to a ses rtage of 
houses, the deficiency being attributed to the practical cessation of invest- 
ment building, on aceount of the high prices of both materials and labour. 
In 1920 there was a marked increase in building activities, but the supply 
was still short of the demand, and there was a rise of 10 per cent. in the 
average rental during the year. There was a.further rise of 4 per cent. in 
each of the two following. years, of 5 per cent. in 1928, and of 4 per cent. in 
1924, when the average was more than 32 per cent. higher than ia 1914. 
The increase in 1928 occurred in the earlier part of the year, and the average 
remained constant during the period of nine mon ths, April to December, 
then the upward movement commenced again. I is estimated that at the 
end of the year 1924 the shortage of houses in Sydney was nearly 21,000, - 


Information was collected at the Census of 1921 regarding the rents paid 
in various localities throughout the State, and the following statement 
contains.a summary of the particulars relating to the rentals of private 
dwellings (excluding tenements, flats, and boarding-houses) containing from 


3 to 6 rooms and oecupied " tenants at ‘the date of the Census, 4th April, 
182i :— 


Average Rental Values, 4th April, 1921, 
Districts, oe | 
jthree Rooms. Four Rooms.| Five Rooms..| Six.Rooms. | PAA 
' co i \— ‘< 
| 
. s. d s. dv. jos. d. s. 4d. s. d 
Metropolitan... sea i 12 8 17 1 | 20.10 2410 | 19° 9 
Urban Provincial ‘ Ser 10 5 12.3!) #14 4 16 10 13 10 
Rural... wad aes iby 8 5 9 6! 110 12. 6 10 6 
Total, New South Wales..| 11 3 | 44 2! 17 1 20 | 16 4 
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The average rental values for the very small houses in the Metropolitan 
district at the Census in April, 1921, were somewhat lower than the average 
rentals in the year 1920, as shown in the preceding table of annual averages, 
though rents were rising slowly at that time. The difference is due to the 
fact that the Census records relate to all houses in the groups specified, while 
the annual averages relate to the predominant rents of ordinary houses in a 
fair situation, and in a good state of repair, exclusive of those whose value 
is enhanced by reason of favourable situation, or other special circumstances, 
and of houses which are old or inconveniently situated. Apparently the 
latter description applies to a larger proportion of the very small than of the 
larger houses. 


Cost of Building. 


The increased cost of building has been an important factor in causing the 
upward movement in house rents. - The extent of the increase is indicated in 
the following comparison which shows the cost of building in Sydney, in 
various years since 1901, a plain brick cottage with 4 rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, pantry, and back and front verandahs, complete with bath, laundry 
fittings, gas stove, fencing, water and sewerage. No allowance has been 
made for the builder’s profit, and the cost of the land has not been included. 
The comparison is based on the assumption that award rates of wages were 
paid and that the quantity of materials and of labour, as in the month of 
July, was equal in each year, except that in the five years 1921-25 the esti- 
mates are based on the prices and rates ruling in the month of. June. 


; Cost of— | Bs da = Total | . ear eas Cost. 
Year. | er ac as | : 
Materials, Labour. | Total. | Materials.| Labour. |Materials.| Labour, | Total. 
£ £ £ per cent.'per cent. 

1901 ... re 181 100 281 64 36 797 833 810 
1911... wf 227 120 347 65 35 1000 1000 1000 
1914 .., ni 255 133 388 66 34 1123 1108 1118 
1920 ... wt 483 _ 221 704 69 31 2128 1842 2029 
1921... | 482 225 707 | 68 32 2123 | 1875 | 2037 
1922 ... ee 449 220 669 67 33 1978 1833 1928 
1923 ... aad 441 208 649 68 32 1943 1733 1870 
1924 ... esa 449 212 661 68 32 1978 1767 1905 
1925 ... ee 435 218 653 67 33 1916 1817 1882 


Between 1901 and 1911 there was an increase of 23 per cent. in the cost 
of building, with a further rise of 12 per cent. during the succeeding three 
years. In 1920 the cost was 81 per cent. above pre-war level, and it was 
slightly higher in the following year, then a decrease of about 8 per cent. 
occurred. during the two years ended June, 1923. ‘The cost in June, 1924, 
was somewhat higher than in the previous year. In June, 1925, after another 
slight decrease, the cost was 68 per cent. higher than in 1914, materials 
being 71 per cent. dearer and wages 64 per cent, higher. 


Particulars are given in the chapter relating to Social Condition con- 
cerning the number of new buildings eroctes and schemes for assisting 
people to build dwellings. 
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Fair Rents Act. 


In view of a continuous rise in the rents of private dwellings which had 
persisted for some years prior to the war, the Fair Rents Act was passed in 
1915 to provide a measure of regulation with the object of preventing undve. 
increases in this important item of family expenditure. 


The Act and its amendments provide for the determination of rents of 
dwellings leased for a term not exceeding three years, at a rent not exceeding 
£156 per annum, and of dwellings which had been let during the period of 
six months prior to the passing of the Act, at a rent not exceeding £156 
per annum. It does not apply to houses ordinarily leased for summer resi- 
dence. li is administered by Fair Rents Courts, each consisting of a 
stipendiary or police magistrate, and application for the review of the rental 
of a dwelling may be made by the lessor or by the lessee. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Act, the fair rent is fixed on 
the basis of the capital value at a rate not lower, nor more than 24 per cent. 
higher, than the rates charged on overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank ot 
Australia, plus rates, taxes, repairs, maintenance, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion. The capital value is the unimproved capital value of the land plus the 
estimated cost of erection as at the date of the application, less a fair sum for 
depreciation. It had been the practice of the Court to use a rate of 64 per 
cent. of the capital value in determining the fair rent, but the rate was 
increased to 74 per cent. as from the beginning of the year 1925. It is 
prescribed, however, that, excepting where circumstances are proved which 
render an increase equitable, the fair rent may not. exceed the rent which was 
charged for the dwelling on ist January, 1915, and in the cases of dwellings 
_ leased at that date the Court allows only such increases as are necessary to 
cover increases in respect of rates, taxes, repairs, ete. 


The determinations of the Court remain in force for a period not less than 
twelve months and not longer than three years as specifically stated, not- 
withstanding change of ownership or tenancy. During the pendency of an 
application or the period of six months after decision, the lessor may not 
determine the lease without reasonable cause if the lessee performs the con- 
ditions of his.lease. The Court usually fixes the rentals for a term of. twelve 
months. 


The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney was held on the 18th 
March, 1916, and the provisions of the Act were extended to country dis- 
tricts on 16th August, 1920. The records show interesting particulars 
relating to dwellings and rentals, but for several reasons the information 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory basis for conclusions as to the effect of 
the Fair Rents Act upon house rents. For instance, in cases where the 
tenant applies promptly upon receiving notice of the landlord’s intention to 
increase the rent, the “fair rent” as determined by the Court may be 
recorded as an increase on the rent at date of application, whereas it is a 
reduction in comparison with the proposed increased rental against which 
the action was directed. 


The applications dealt with in the Metropolitan district from the inception 
of the Court to 31st March, 1925, numbered 6,776, of which 2,928 were with- 
drawn or struck out, and in 3,848 cases the rentals were fixed. In the 
country districts the number of cases was comparatively small. Only 232 
were concluded between August, 1920, and 83ist December, 1924, 102 were 
withdrawn or dismissed, and in 25 cases the rent was fixed as at date of 
application, in 56 it was reduced, in 49 it was increased. Further details 
regarding the number of cases are shown in the chapter relating to Law 
Courts. 
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The determinations of the Metropolitan Court in respect of eases in which 
the rentals were fixed during the year 1924-25 and during the period of 
nine years since the commencement of its operations, are summarised in the 
following table :— 


Year ended 31st March, 1925. | Total to 31st March, 1925, 
Rent (at date of | Fixed as | | | Fixed as | 
Application). peed | Increased.) Reduced. | Total. eee TIncreased.; Reduced. | Total, 
| tion, ! :| thon. 
| | 
10s. and under... ae 4 ate 4 13 pal 15 | 49 
10s. 6d. to 128.6d} 2 6 4 12) 27 63 75 | 170 
13s. to 15s. o 14 42 16 72 | 83 198 230 516 
1ds. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 6 9 18 33 76 208 213 | 497 
18s. to20s. | 7 57 35 99 || 118 253 | 265 | 636 
208. 6d. to 25s... 12 23 85 | 120 145 344 403 892 
25s. 6d. to 30s. ... 13 "22 64 99 75 179 269 523 
30s. 6d. to 40s... 7 19 60 86 36 83 254 373 
40s. 6d. to 50s... 2 2 22 26 14 21 98 | 133 
50s. 6d. to 60s. ... ‘ae 1 8 9 6 3 36 45 
Over 60s. ... eel) aay bey 5 5 Be a l4 lf 
Total .. an 63 185 317 585 | 698 1,378 1,872 3,848 
. | 


During 1924-25 the Court granted increases in 33 per cent. of the deci- 
sions, and reductions in 56 per cent. The total increases to 31st Mareh, 
1925, represented 36 per cent., and the total reductions 49 per cent. 

The majority of dwellings affected by the decisions of the Court were 
small, and the rents did not exceed £1 10s. per week. The average of the 
rentals reviewed in the Metropolitan Court during the year ended’ March, 
1925, was 25s. 8d. per week, as compared with 25s. 7d. in the previous year. 

The amount of reduction and of increase in the rents of dwellings in the 
Metropolitan district during the year 1924-25, may be seen in the following 
statement :— 


Amount of Reduction, | Rents | Rents | Amount of Reduction, | Rents | Reuts 
or of Increase, Increased, | Reduced. H| or of Increase. | Increased. Reduced. 
6d. and under. 19 li | 5s. and under 6s. 12 | 34 
ls. 4, Is. 6d. 21 24 || Gs. » 78, Od. 7 30 
Is. 6d. ,, 2s, 34 16 7s 6d: 4, 10s. 9 33 
2, yy o2s, 6d. 17 32 Ids. . ,, 15s. 3. 22 
28.6d. ,, 38. . 15 24 | 15s. and over ] 20 
3s. is 4s, 32 34 — 
4s, 4, 58. 5 ly 87 | Total...) 385 | BLT 


The reductions during 1924-25 amounted to a sum of £87 2s. 6d. per 
week, which represents an average of 19-1 per cent., or 5s. 6d. per house 
per week. In 185 cases the rents were increased, the total increases amount- 
ing to £27 &s. 6d. per week, equal to 14 per cent., or 3s. per house. 

The weekly rents reviewed by the Court during 1924-25 amounted in’ 
the aegregate to a sum of £724 18s, 6d., the net reduction being £59 15s., 


or 82 per cent. 
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A brief review of the decisions of the Metropolitan Fair Rents Court in 
each year since its inception in March, 1916, is shown below :— 


Rentals fixed by Court. | Agaregate | Net Reduction. 
Year ended = |—- - - ei aerered ; 
ee srapetice | Increased. | Reduced. | Total. ate of Amount | per cent, 
eee jepp ication) per week. ; 
£ e | 
1917 wn 137 7 204. 428 419 BL. 8} 
1918 4. | 49 19 102 | 170 «| ‘161 8 5°0 
1919 36 132 65 | 238 233 +9 +3°9 
1920... 47 254 14) | 449 | 464 15 4+2'8 
1921 0. 00) 5B 256 187 495 572 +9 +16 
1922... 0 J 75 237 245 557 «| 704 02 | 3h 
1923. 64 150 | 233 447 560 30 Bt 
1924 lB ge | ass | BOL 641 65 1051 
1925 .. wl 8B 185 317 565 725 60 8-2 
Tota! ..| 508 | lave | Le7e | seas | 4479 | 188 |) 42 


+ Denotes net increase, 


Since 1916 the Metropolitan Court has fixed the rentals of 8,848 houses 
of which the average weekly rent was £1 3s. 3d. and the net result of its 
decisions has been an average reduction of nearly is. per week per house. 


Reratit Prick Ixpex Numpers—Foop. axp Rent. 


The index numbers of the prices of food and of rent shown in this section 
should not be used as a complete measure of variations in the cost of living, 
as they were compiled with the primary object of showing the general 
movement of the retail prices of food and of rent, and do not cover other 
items of family expenditure. : 

In measuring a movement in prices over a period of years, changes in 
dietary each year cannot be taken into account in computing the index 
numbers. ‘The price of each food commodity must be weighted over: a 
series of years in accordance with its relative importance in a fixed regimen 
as determined in or around the basie year. In reviewing prices over a long 
period there is probability of a discrepancy between the rise or fall of the 
index numbers and the increase or decrease in the actual expenditure of a 
household on food. During abnormal years, when violent fluctuations in 
prices and supplies necessitate changes in the kinds, quality, -and relative 
quantities of the various foods, and an adjustment of the family dietary, the 
discrepancy is likely to be wider than under normal conditions. Variations 
in the cost of food on the basis of a changed regimen are shown on page 662. 

The index numbers of food and groceries, as shown kelow, are based upon 
the retail price of forty commodities in every-day use, which are shown in 
the table on page 652, and the prices have been weighted according to the 
average annual consumption in the years 1906-10. 

In the 1920 issue of the “Year Book,” ‘the retail price index numbers 
of food and rent in Sydney in each year from 1864 to 1920 were published, 
with a brief review of industrial coriditions during the period. The following 
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table shows the index numbers of food and groceries, and of rent, and of 
food and groceries and rent combined in various years since 1904:— 


A 


Index Numbers (1911= 1060). a euLwete 
purchase the same 
Year, | ; quantities of Food 
rood. | rst | amtlaita | the duties the 
and Groceries. : Rent Combined: fremace Ut: in 1911. 
i ( ; | s. dy 
1901... _ Bee 896 789 848 17 0 
1906... oe re 967 819 901 18 0 
Wil. ute ea 1000 1000 | 1000 20 0 
1912. ive ei 1137 1982 1113 22 3 
193... sae. es 1144 1145 1144 22 11 
Ue eee eer rea 1169 1L75 1171 23 («5 
1915... er ae 1431 1116 1283 25 8 
1916. as wey 1536 iit 1351 27 0 
1917 aes aed 1556 116 1365 27 4 
1918... see ies 1565 1145 1383 27 8 
919. ves on 1802 4179 1531 30 7 
1y20 oe a 2171 1297. 1791 35 10 
192)... ses wae 1919 1351 1672 33° («5 
1922, was ais 1721 1409 1586 31 9 
1923, ie ie 1840 1483 1685 33. «O88. 
1924. aso Per 1751 | 1546 1662 33° 3 


The index numbers differ slightly from those published in previous issues 
of the “Year Book.” At a conference of the Statisticians of Australia 
and New Zealand held in August, 1924, it was decided to eliminate duplica- 
tion in the collection of statistical data and to secure uniformity in 
respect of statistics published by the State and Commonwealth Statisticians. 
Consequently the index numbers of the retail prices of food in Sydney are 
compiled according to the method used by the Commonwealth Statistician 
and the index numbers shown in this chapter are based on the prices in 
Sydney and suburbs in the middle of each month. ‘Those published for- 
merly related to prices in the city, which were collected weekly, the average 
for the month being the mean of the prices at the beginning of each week. 

Prices of food are affected largely by seasonal conditions, but, even before 
the war, the trend of prices was generally upwards, and when a bad season. 
e.g., in 1902 and in 1908, caused a marked rise, prices did not fall to the 
former level with the return of good seasons. The upward movement, being 
world-wide, cannot be ascribed to local causes. Rents also rose steadily 
during the period of prosperity which preceded the war. 

In 1914 and subsequent years, when drought, enlistments, and disorgani- 
sation due to the war steadily reduced the productive activity of the 
population, prices rose abnormally on account of strong oversea demand. 
for raw materials, and of a scarcity of manufactured goods. From 1918 to 
dune, 1920, unseagsonable conditions existed, and the year 1920 marked the 
beginning ofa general process of deflation. 

In 1921 a favourable season was experienced and the wheat harvest was 
marketed at a high price, but the effects of world-wide commercial and indus- 
trial depression were apparent, causing unemployment in many industries. 
A drop occurred in the prices of food and groceries, and the. index number 
declined by 12 per cent.; rents continued to rise, and the cost of food and. 
rent combined was 7 per cent. lower than in the previous year. 

In 1922 the index number of food and groceries showed a further decline 
of 10 per cent., but rents rose by 4 per cent., and the index number of both 
groups combined was lower by 5 per cent. than in the previous year. In 
1923 the price index of food and groceries was 7 per cent. higher, and rents. 
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were 5 per cent. higher, than in 1922: In the following year a decline of 5 
per cent. in the prices of food was almost balanced by a further rise in 
rents. 

The variations in the retail prices of food and groceries and in rents in 
each month since January, 1913, are shown below. in comparison with the 
prices in July, 1914, the month before the outbreak of war. The index 
numbers of the prices of food and groceries and of the cost of food‘ and 
rent combined differ from those published in the last issue of the “Year 
Book,” for the reasons already stated. 

Information regarding rent is obtained quarterly, therefore it has been 
assumed that the average rent for the quarter was the rent for the middle 
month of the quarter, and figures for the intervening months have been 
interpolated. The retail prices and rents in July, 1914, have been taken as 
a base and calléd 1000. 


Year, Jan, | Feb. | Mar, | April. | May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 


Food and Groceries. 


1913 962 982} 1009 | 1000 993 { 1021 986} 975 979 945 963 965 
1914 968 993 | 1033 | 1018 | 1000] 1010] 1000 | 1009 996 988 989 | 1029 
1915 1086 | 1049} 1068; 1086 | 1100] 1161 | 1256 | 1404 | 1337 | 1351) 1308; 1322 
1916 1326 | 1385 | 1362! 1311) 1324] 1311; 1324: 1308} 1298 | 1276 {| 1292) 1207 
1917 1284 | 1305 | 1310 | 1812] 1300 | 1307 1310) 1408) 1413] 1387 | 1859 | 1330 
1918 1340 | 1351 | 1349, 1346 | 1311 | 1343) 1335 | 1302 | 1302 | 1355 | 1361 | 1393 
1918 1449 1477 1501 1532 1533 1641 1541 | 1533 1520 1611 1664 1650 
1920 1696 | 1750 | 1738 | 1787 | 1780) 1901 | 1953 ; 2007 | 2023 | 1934 | 1900 | 1885 
1921 1886 | 1869; 1766 1705 | 1658 | 1630 | 1612 | 1592 | 31560) 1530) 1494; 1439 
1922 1454 1405 1417 1436 | 1462] 1455 1493 | 1531 1544 1496 1523 1505 
1923 1493 | 1480 | 1472) 1550 | 1573 | 1628 | 1649, 1674 | 1644) 1595 | 16C0 | 1586 
1924 1568 | 15389] 1531 | 1508 | 1524] 1482| 1484 | 3477 | 1419 | 1460 | 1505 | 1497 
1925 1490 } 1493] 1510! 1507 | 1528} 1547 ( 1660 | 1575] 1585 
Rent—All Houses. 
1913 946 946 946 971 971 971 971 971 971 992 | 992 992 
19lt 992 992 996} 1000 | 1000; 100; 1000 | 1000; 1000 | 1000 988 975 
1915 959 954 950 946 946 946 946 916 946 946 942 938 
1916 938 933 938 942 942 942 942 942 942 942 942 942 
1917 942 942 942 942 912 942, 942, 942 942 946 950 954 
1918 959 963 967 975 975 975 971 971 971 975 79 983 
1919 988 988 983 988 992 996 | 1000 | 1004 | 1008 | 1012 | 1021 ; 1029 
1920 1045 | 1062 | 1079; 1104 | 1104 | 1104} Blot | 1100 | 1100 | 1133} 1138 ) 1133 
1921 1137 | 1187; 1187 | 1137 | 1187 | 1141 | 1145 | 1149 | 11541) 1154) 1158 | 1162 
1522 1170) 1174} 1178; 1185 | 1191 | 1197) 3197] 1199 | 1201 | 1201 | 1203 | 1212 
1923 1220 | 1232 | 1245 | 1257 | 1266 | 1263 | 1266 | 1266, 1266 | 1266 | 1266 |) 1270 
1924 1278 | 1286 | 1295 | 1303 | 1311 | 1315 | 1317 | 1320 | 1324 | 1328 | 1332 | 1836 
1925 1340 | 1344 | 1344 | 1342 | 1340 | 1340) 1338] 1386 | 1336 
Food and Groceries and Rent combined. 

1913 955 966 ) - 982 987 983 | 999 979 973 975 966 976 977 
1914 978 992 1017 1010 1000 | 1006 1000 1005 998 994}. 989 1006 
1915 1030 | 1007 | 1017 | 1025 | 1033; 4067; 1120 | 1204 | 1166} 1174] 1148) 1154 
1916. 1157 1190 1176 1156 1157 1150 1157 1148 1142 1130 1139 1142 
A917 11385 1146 1149 1150 1144 | 1147 1149 1205 1207 1194 1180 1166 
19138 1173 1182, 1182 1184 1181 1182 1176 1157 1157 1189 1194 1214 
1919 1247 1263 1277 1294 1297 | 1303 1305 1302 1297 1349 1383 1378 
1920 1412 1449 1450 1488 1484 1552 1582 1610 1613 1584 1565 1456 
1921 1558 | 1549 | 1491} 1457 | 1427 | 1416 | 1408 | 1398 | 1387 | 1371} 1347 | 1318 
1922 1330 | 1304 { 1313] 1336 | 1344 | 1842 | 1364 | 1386 | 1394 | 1367 | 1883 | 1377 
1923 1374 1371 1373 1422 1439 | 1470 1481 1495 1479 1451 1454 1448 
1924 i44l | 1428 | 1428 | 1419] 1431) 1409 | 1411] 1409] 1304 | 1402] 1430 ] 1427 
1925 1423 | 1428 | 1437 | 1485 | 1446 | 1456 | 1462 | 1469 | 1475 


In regard to food prices, the highest point was reached in September, 1920, 
viz., 102 per cent. above July, 1914. Subsequently the prices of food 
declined in each month until:in February, 1922, they were lower than in 
January, 1919. Then the index number began to move upwards with some 
fluctuations. In 1923 food became dearer in April when there was an 
increase in such important items as dairy. products. In May meat prices 
began to increase rapidly in consequence of beneficial rains which ter- 
minated.a period of drovght in many pastoral districts. As graziers needed 
sheep and cattle for restocking, meat supplies became scarce, and the prices 
continued to rise until September when meat was 42 per cent. dearer-than 
in April. 

‘During 1924 food prices declined slowly until the end of the year when 
a slight upward tendency became apparent. 
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Rents declined slowly from } November, 1914, until the end of 1915, and 
they did not regain the pre-war level. until July, 1919. Subsequently there 
was a gradual increase until the second quarter of 1928 when the average 
remained stationary at a high level, viz., 26-6 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914. In 1924 the upward movement recommenced. 


Comparison with other Countries. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the war affected 
the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries. The 
figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the “ London 
Labour Gazette” and other official sources; those relating to France and 
to. Sweden include fuel and lighting. The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities :-— 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Priees since July, 1914: 


Country, i i 7 ‘ acne oe 
July, | July, July, | July, | July, July, July, July, 
1918. | 1918. 1920, 192i, | 922. | 1923. | 392k, 1925, 
! j | | 
New South Wales ...) 34 53 96 63 56 66 49 56 
Victoria a see 83 |; 44 103 68 54 Sl | 62 62 
Queensland .. wl 6 4L | 43 95 67 | Bl 68 |. 58 64 
South Australia...) 25 | 85 62 48) 43 | 54 | 45 49 
Western Australia...) 1b; 42 63 | 5) 37 41; 41 46 
Tasmania wae re 34 | - 40 84 68 5) ) 57 | BS 49 
Australia al SAIS. oa 94 6. | 48 | 64 | 49 57 
New Zealand.. we 389 44 37 64 | 44 | 42 | 48 51 
South Africa . ; B84 | 39 97 39 1) Wi ol | 20 
Holand (Amsterdam), 76 | 110 1H 89. | 40 36 8S | 49% 
United States 86 5 44; 40 59 
Canada : - 86 37 34 41 
United Kingdom | 109 | 62 62 | 67 
Denmark |; 112 88 1cO } 110 
Sweden 210 66 59 | 69 
Norway 89° 118 | 148 160 
Italy (Milan)... 204 | 396 408 498* 
peared (Paris) : 161 | 221 260 | 32] 
* June 
The price level of food commodities in New South Wales in recent months. 
has been higher in comparison with July, 1914, than in the other Australian 


States except Queensland and Tasmania. The index numbcrs shown above 
may not be.used for exact comparisons between countries owing to differences 
in the scope of the data, and in methods of compilation, but they indicate 
that the highest level in most of the countries enumerated was reached in 
1920. 

WHOLESALE AND Reratn Prices—Inpex Numpers Companren. 

A comparison of the index numbers of wholesale and retail prices ag 
published in this chapter shows that after 1914 the wholesale price index 
numbers rose to a level far above that of the retail price index numbers. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the former are based on the prices of a. 
wide range of commodities while the latter relate only to food and groceries. 
and housing. The prices of food and groceries did not incrcase as much 
as those of many other groups of commodities. Moreover the inclusion of 
rent. in compiling the retail price index numbers kept them at the lower 
level as the rents.of existing houses did not advance to the same extent as 
prices of materials for building new dwellings. Thus.in 1920, when whole-~ 

sale prices were at the peak, building materials were 142 per cent. oe 
and rents were less than 40 per cent. higher, than in 1911. 

The annual index numbers of wholesale and retail prices are shown. in 1 the 

graph on page 661. : er pecs thos heise Sas : . 
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INDEX NUMBERS — PRICES « WAGES 
SYDNEY , [901 to 1924 


Nominal Wage 
Effective Wage (0 ee cow as 
‘Wholesale Prices 


‘Retail Prices 
(Food Groceries « Rent) 


1201 1206 fen S16 192) ig2a 


The Figures at the side of the Craph represent the Index numbers of 
prices and of wages with the year /9! 35 a base ~ 1000 


Cost ov Lryine. 

For the purpose of measuring the extent of variations in the cost of living 
it is usual to distribute the expenditure of a family into five main classes, 
viz., food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items, and, having ascertained the rise or fall in respect of each class, to 
weight the variation in each group for the purpose of calculating the 
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increase or decrease in the general cost of living. The weight to be 
assigned to each group varies in accordance with the amount of income, 
the expenditure on the primal necessities of food and shelter being pro- 
portionately greater when the income is small. As, however, the question 
of the cost of living is studied largely in relation to wages and the standard 
of living in respect of persons of moderate means, it is customary to con- 
sider the ratio of the component groups of expenditure on a basis of the 
wage of an unskilled worker. 

In. New South Wales a living wage determination made by the Board of 
Trade in 1919 showed the following proportions, viz., food and groceries, 41 
per cent.; rent, 20 per cent.; fuel and light, 4 per cent.; clothing, 18 per 
cent. ; and miscellaneous, 17 per cent. In comparison with these propor- 
tions "the standard adopted by the Commonwealth Basic Wage Commission 
in 1920 is similar in respect of food, rent, and fuel, but the proportion is 
higher for clothing and lower for miscellaneous items. The Commission’s 
standard was as follows: food and groceries, 40 per cent.; rent, 19 per 
cent.; fuel and light, 4 per cent.; clothing, 23 per cent.; miseellancous, 14 
per cent. 

Cost of Food—Change in Regimen. 

The index numbers on page 658 show the movement in the retail prices of 
food on the basis of a fixed regimen. It is recognised however that varia- 
tions in the actual cost of food depend also wpon changes in dietary, whick 
is adjusted to meet changes in prices and in supplies. The combined effect 
upon the food bill of a family of five persons of changes in prices and in the 
consumption of the principal food commodities is illustrated in the following 
table. In calculating the cost, the average consumption per member of the 
family in 1924 is assumed to have been equivalent to the general average per 
head of population as shown on page 639, and corresponding figures have 
been used for the year 1914. An exception has been made in regard to flour 
and sugar, of which the quantities have been reduced to make allowance for 
the quantities included in bread, jam, ete. ; 

Fruit and vegetables, except potatoes, have been excluded on seat of 
the impossibility of obtaining prices which would be properly comparable, 
principally owing to seasonal variations and to the difficulty of estimating 
the consumption. 


| 1914, | 1924, 
Article. - Unit of | 
;Quantity.; Weekly | average | Weekly | Weekly 
Coney. Price Cost. if ye oR a a ee lene er | ae Coneuwbe ities ed 
SS gi 9 at ee fies Gol = be ae ak s. d. d, 8. d. 
Beef... tet - Tb. 12°8 5:3 5 7:8} 1277 75 7 65 
Mutton . be iss Ib. 8-1 4°8 3 29 58 8:71 3 11-0 
Pork... wed Ib, 3 10°3 31 “4 15-0 6:0 
Bacon and Ham es Ib. 9 11-0 99 l‘l 18°1 1 7:9 
Fish—-Fresh, etc. me Tb. 8 95 7.6 9 170 1 33 
»» Preserved » | Ib. “4 10-5 4:2 “4 18-4 7-4 
Potatoes oe Te bb. 144 9 1 30} 12°0 1-4 1 48 
Flour... he wal Ib. 40 14 56 4:0 2-0 8:0 
Bread... ins ..., 21b. loaf | 10-0 35 2110 9-2 4°9 3° 9'T 
Rice ee 6a Ib. 8 3:0 24 6 3:4 2-0 
Sago and Tapioca | Ib. 2 27 S 2 5:0 10 
Oatmeal... vey Tb, rs) 26 2 dD 4:2 2 
Sugar... isle | Tb. 6-0 2-7 1 42 6:0 46 2 36 
Jam a is Pe Ib. 16 5-9 8-0 9 96 8-6 
Batter .., ies weet Ub. 2°9 14-2 3 52 3:0 | 20-6 5 18 
Cheese ... eis wl Ib. 3 106 | 32 3 14-4 4:3 
Milk—Fresh ... | qt. 77 53 1 8 48] 8-0 99 | 6 00 
Tea way oe veel Ib. ‘7 158 ll | 27-4 1 7:2 
Coffee... wel OZ 13 1-1 1:4 1:2 ls i” 1s 
Total : | S51 ee ee i eee ee Oe ed ee a 3307, 
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The weekly expenditure on the commodities enumerated rose from 25s. 
114d. in 1914 to 38s, / in 1924—-an increase of 47 per cent. The meat: bill 
jnereased from 9s. 113d. to 13s. 73d., while the expenditure on milk and 
butter rose from 6s. 10d. to 11s. 13d. 

Taking rent into consideration—the average being 20s. in 1914 and 26s. 
4d. in 19%'4—the total weekly expenditure was 45s, 114d. as compared with 
Gis. 43d., and the increase per week during the period amounted to 18s. 54d., 
which represents 40 per cent. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the increase in the house- 
hold expenditure on. food caleulated on the basis of the average consumption 
ot the various commodities in each year, and the increase in the prices of 
food as indicated by the index numbers which are computed on the basis of 
a fixed regimen, as those shown in the table on page 658. In 1920—the year 
in which prices reached the peak-—the average consumption of the com- 
modities enumerated above decreased and the average expenditure was only 
65 per cent. greater than in 1924, though the general level of food prices was 
86 per cent. higher. Since 1920 the difference in the regimen as compared 
with 1914, has lessened, and in 1924 the increase in the average expenditure 
~~47 per cent. over that of 1914—was approximate to. the increase in the 
price level, viz., 50 per cent. 


Cost of Clothing. 

The measurement of changes in the cost of clothing presents such great 
difficulty that this item is frequently omitted from official investigations and 
it is often assumed that variations in the general cost of living may be 
determined with a reasonable degree of accuracy by the measurement of the 
groups, food and shelter. The chief difficulty in regardto the ‘clothing group 
lies in the determination of standards owing to the vast range of articles 
of clothing, numerous grades of quality, and rapid changes in fashion and 
design. The group is, however, of such importance that in 1921 arrange- 
ments were made with a number of large retail firms in Sydney to supply 
particulars showing the movement of the prices of clothing since the 
beginning of the sar period. 

The lists sent to the firms ineluded forty-two of the principal articles of 
clothing for a man, woman, school boy, school girl, and a young child (not an 
infant in arms); also fourteen items of piece goods, sewing cotton and 
knitting wool. It was not considered practicable to attempt to collect data 
concerning articles of the same quality nor even of the same material, and 
the firms were asked to quote the price as'in January and in July of each 
year of each item of the quality usually purchased by persons of moderate 
means. 

In order to form a price-index to indicate the general trend of the cost of 
clothing, budgets were prepared from the quotations of each firm to represent 
the annual replacements for a man, a woman, and for each child, the 
replacements of the various anticles being approximately the same as those in 
the indicator list used by the Australian Basie Wage Commission in 1920. 
’ An average was taken of the January and July budgets for each unit of the 
family to obtain an average for each year.. The averages were added to 
obtain an annual expenditure for a family, and the aggregates were used 
as the basis of the following index numbers, which were rounded-off and 
related to 1914100. 


Year,. Index Number. Year. Index Number. 
1914... See .» ~©100 1920... eee vee 2D» 
1915... ee we 110 1921... vis ... 200 
1916... vie we 120 : 3922... tes aos 75 
1917... we a. =140 1923... bre a. 165 
1918... are e =160 1924... ios w. «=165 


1919... aes -. 190 
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index num bers show that the cost of clothing rose by about 10 per 

i d 1916, and the ra te of increase was more rapid in the 
1920, when t nk dex number was 115 per cent. higher 
than in 91d: In bo there was a area ine which brought the prices back 
to a level just double the prices in 4 14. In the succeeding two years there 
were successive reductions of 12 per cent. and 6 per cent. In 1924 there 


Was not an appreciable change in the general level of prices of clothing. 


The method of takin Bg as a basis of a price index the predominant price 
paid at various dates by a certain section of the people, viz. those with 
moderate incomes, does not preserve an identity of standard but involves to 
some extent changes in quality. In normal times the standard of clothing 
used by any section of the community, e.g., unskilled workers, changes very 
slowly and would not vary appreci iably within a decade. The period wader 
review, however, was characterised by violent changes, social and economic, 
which were reflected in every phase of set life. In the earlier years of 
the war prices of food roze much more rapid Ly than wages, thus necessitating 
omy, which would naturally be reflected in the matter of elothin ng more 
sadily than in the food group. Sulccnenee. y an expansion of tne cur- 
rency, beavy Government expenditure and an improvement in the return 
from primary production, created an atmosphere of artificial prosperity, and 
as ws te increased it is reasonable to suppose that a higher standard of 
ecame genera! amongst the majority of the population. ‘In 1920 it 
oo apparent that y prices had reached a maximum, and consumers began 
to restrict their purchases in expectation of a decline. 


ie) 
SY 
psa 
fr = 
ta 
iz 
ef 


egard to clothing was affected in 1921 by excessive. im- 
tg, eae with ine genes of cone a large siete 


Cost of Fuel and Miscellaneous Expenses. 


The cost of fuel end Heht forms the smallest of the groups of family 
expenditure, i at substantial ine es which have occurred since 1914 have 


had an appreciable effect upon the cost of living. 


Kerosene is included in the list of food and groceries, and the average 
retail prices are shown on page 652. Gas for household use in Sydney was 
raised by various increases from 3s. 6d. per 1,000 eubie feet in July, 1914, 
to 5s. 9d. in November, 1920. In 1922 the price declined, and successive 
reductions of 2d. per 1,009 eubie feet occurred on Ist May and 4th August, 
1922; ist. January, 1923, and 9nd February, 1925. Coal was about 75 per 
cent. dearer in 1923 than in 1914, having risen from 24s. 6d. per ton to 
48s. Td. in. 1922. ra price receded sHghtly during the year 1923, and in 

the following year the price was 42s. per ton. Firewood increased in price 
from 28s. per ton in ao 1914, to 45s. in 1924. 


Almost all the items of miscellaneous expenditure have become dearer; for 
instance, fares by train, tram, and ferry, which are an important factor. 
General inereascs amounting to about 66 per cent, were made in railway 
fares between July, 1914, and November, 1920. A reduction was made in 
May, 1924, and the decreases in second-class suburban fares up. to 34 miles: 
ranged from 3 3 to 11 per cent. Trara fares up to 8ist March, 1914, were 
charged at the rate of 1d. per ‘section, ‘nen he far for the second section 
vas raised to 14d., the fare for two or more remaining unchanged. Since 
6th Novembcr, 1920, tram fares have been charged at the following rates :— 
One section 2d., two sections 3d., three sections 4d., four sections 5d., five 
and six sections 6d. Increases have been made also in the fares charged on 
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the majority of Sydney Harbour ferry routes. For instance, the monthly 
season ticket rates from Circular Quay to Milson’s Point, were raised by 
successive increases from 4s. 9d. for men in July, 1914, to 8s. in August, 
1991, when they reached the highest rate. The corresponding charges for 
women’s tickets were 8s, 6d. and 63. 8d. In August, 1922, a reduction of 
is. 8d. was made in respect of both rates, but in Ostober, 1993, the prices 
were restored to the level of August, 1921. 

The prices of the daily newspapers which had been raised during 1919 
and 1920 reverted to the former charge of 1d. per copy at the beginning of 
duly, 1922. ; 

For postage additional charges were imposed on letters, ete., in October, 
1918, and further increases weie made in October, 1920, when letter rates 
were raised by 4d. per 3oz., and feces for telephone calls, except in small 
country exchanges, were increased by 25 per cont., and increases ranging up 
to 50 per cent. were made in the charges for telegrams. Postal charges were 
reduced in October, 1928, the charge for letters being fixed at 14d. per oz. 

Contributions to friendly societies amounted on an average to about 1s. 8d. 
per week in 1914 and to 1s, 73d. in 1923. Subscriptions to trade unions, 
which range from 6d. to ts. per weck, have remained constant. 

The retail pn of tobacco has increased by 75 per cent. since 1914. The 
average p of plug tobacco of popular brand was 10s. 6d. per 1b. in 1924, 
as paeae f with 6s. in 1914 


Index numbers to represent the variations in the cost of fuel and light 
used by a family of moderate means are shown below. They have 
calculated by weighting the average prices of coal, firewood, ae gas, i 
accordance with the quantity consumed annual: The index mur 
of miscellanecus items are approximate 01 nly, being based on the tems 
enumerated above. Pri ices in 1914 were taken as a base and called 100 


Year. eee Mingle Year, nee 
VOU 100 160 1929 149 
1915 102 102 y921 160 
1916 105 LO2 1922 165. 
1937 15 105 1923 165 
1918 120 110 1924 165 * 


1919 130 1165 


Inereases in the cost of fuel and light up to 1991 were somewhat lower 
than the increases in food prices, and the index numbers continued to rise 
until the following year. Miscellaneous items apparently increased slowly 


until 1929, when they were about 40 per cent, above 1914 prices, and a fur- 
ther vise oceurred in the following year. The index number has since 


dropped below the 1820 level. 


Changes in the Cost of Living. 

A fair indication of the changes in the total cost of living may be obtained 
by summarising the index numbers of the cost of the various items discussed 
above, assigning to each group a weight in accordance with the ratio its 
cost pees to the total family expenditure. 

The weights applied in the following table are as follow:—-Food and 
groceries 41, rent 20, clothing 20, fuel and light 4, miscellaneous items 15. 
They represent an approximate mean of the ratios in the official standards 
of the Sydney living wage fixed by the Eoard of Trade in 1919 and the 
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Sydney cost of living wage as determined by the Basic Wage Commission 
in 1920. It is not claimed that the results are an exact measure of the 
ehanges, and they are put forth only as a rough indication of the move- 
ment in the general cost of living since 1914. 


lop Mise. in Ci 
ear, | BOOS ONE tne, «| atisenttie | Aree ae sor Living anes 11s 

} 
1914 100 100 100 100 +100 ve 
1915 121 95 110 102 162 » about 10 per cent. 
1916 131 95 120 105 102—~—“<‘<‘<CSY:CO 
1917 133 95 140 115 105 » 4, 
1918 134 97 160 120 lo 8686, Cy, «(80S =", 
1919 154 100 190 130 ns | , 45 ,, 
192) 186 110 215 40 : 140 | 4, 70 ,, 
1921 164 115 200 160 145 » 60 ,, 
1922 147 120 175 165 140 sh 200 ay 
1923 157 126 185 165 135 » 50. ,, 
1924 150 132 165 165 135 » 50,4, 


In the years 1915 and 1916 food prices increased more rapidly than the 
cost of any other group, while rents declined. Between 1916 and 1918 there 
was little change in the index number of food prices, but clothing prices 
advanced rapidly. Both these groups reached a maximum in 1920, when 
clothing prices were more than double the pre-war prices, and food was 
86 per cent. higher. In the other groups the variation was not so marked, 
the rise being continuous throughout the period but slower. On the whole 
the cost of living, which rose by about 30 per cent. during the war period, 
increased to a greater extent during the two years 1919 and 1920, after the 
armistice was declared. In each of the two following years there was a 
drop of about 5 per cent. In 1928 and 1924 there was not an appreciable 
change in the general average cost. 


A comparison of the results obtained by measuring the movement in the 
cost of living since 1914 on the basis of the cost of (1) food and rent only, 
and (2) all items of family expenditure shows that in 1915 and 1916 and in 
1923 toth methods gave practically the same result, but in the intervening 
years the increase in the cost of all items was much greater than the increase 
in respect of food and rent only. In 1924 the cost of food and rent was 42 
per cent. higher, and the cost of all items about 50 per cent. higher than in 
1914. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


Information regarding the occupations of the people is obtained only at the 
Census, and statistics relating to the periods between the Census dates are 
restricted mainly to certain classes of employment in the primary industries 
and in manufacturing establishments. 

The results of the last Census indicate that in April, 1921 the bread- 
winners numbered 884,104, of whom 713,169, or 81 per cent. were males. A 
summary of the statistics relating to occupations is shown below :— 


Number of Persons. 


Proportion to Total. 


Occupations, 

Males. | Females! Total. Males, | Females! Total. 
per per per 
cent, | cent. cent. 

Professional 48,543 |. 29,283 | 77,776 4°57 2°85 3°72 

Domestic «| 20,786 | 60,904 |. 81,650 1°95 5°93 3°91 

Commercial ... | 107,404 31,270 | 138,744 || 10°11 3°04 6°34 

Transport and Communication 81,826 2,693 | 84,519 || 7°70 26 4°04 

Industrial : f »-.|' 248,862 | 40,805 | 284,668 22°94 3°97 13°62 
Primary Producers— 

Agricultural 93,598 910 | 94,5¢8 |} 8°80 “09 4°52 

Pastoral and Dairy ite 63,525 2,044 | 65,569 5°98 20 B14 

: : 32,841 76 32,917 | 3°09 “OL 1°57 

15,593 123 15,716 1°47 “OL 75 

Total Primary ... | 205,557 3,153 | 208,710 19°34 BL 9°98 

Independent . 5,121 2,876 7,997 48 "28 38 


Dependents 
Not stated 


Total Breadwinners 


oe ee 


713,169 | 170,935 884,104 | 


.| 349,789 | 856,463 |1,206,252 || 
8,543 1,472 1v,015 


.. {1,071,501 {1,028,870 ]2,100,371 


100°00 100°00 | 100°00 


The majority of the people are classified as dependents, the numerical 
importance of the group being due to the fact that it includes, as well 
as children, women engaged in domestic duties for which wages are not paid. 

The breadwinners, as recorded at the Census of 1921, are classified in age 
groups in the following table :— 


Proportion of Bread- 


Proportion of Bread- 
winners in each Age 


Breadwinners, winners to total in each oup to total 
Age Group. Age Group. ircataiinere 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
Per cent. | Percent. |Per cent.|Per cent. 
Under 15.. 9,488 3,880 13,368 2°8 1:2 1:3 2°3 
15-19 | 76,469 $9,612 | 116,081 866 45°7 108 23°2 
20 24 81,293 36,171 117,464 98-1 408 144 21:2 
25-29 86,355 22,725 109,080 99-4 250 12:1 133 
30-34 91,541 15.932 107,473 99°8 18-1 12:9 9°4 
35-39 79,252 12,638 91,890 99 8 16°7 Ihe 74 
. 40-44 66,397 30,125 76,522 99°8 16°73 9°3 59 
45-49 54,365 8,377 62,742 99-9 165 77 40 
50-54 48,744 6,929 55,673 99°9 16°3 69 41 
55-59 41,287 5,345 46,632 99°9 153 58 31 
60-64 32,908 3,932 36,840 99°8 13°9 46 2°3 
65 and over 43,226 4,907 48,133 89-5 117 61 2-9 
Not stated.. 1,844 362 2,206 : wae oA : 
Total 713,169 170,935 | 884,104 67-1 16°6 100 100 
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The proportion of breadwinners amongst males under 15 years of age 
is less than 3 per cent., but the ratio increases rapidly during the next five 
years of age, so that the proportion of dependents amongst adult males is 
very small. On the other hand the proportion of breadwinners amongst 
females is highest in the age group 15-19 years, viz., 45-7 per cent., and it 
declines considerably between the ages 25 and 35 years. 

Of the total breadwinners of each sex 23 per cent. of the males and 47 
per cent, of the females were under 25 years of age; 69 per cent. and 83 per 
cent. respectively were under 45 years. 

The proportion of breadwinners amongst males and females in each age 
group as recorded at each census since 1901 is shown below: 


| Proportion of Breadwinners to Tutal in each Age Group. 


Age Group. Males. i Femates, 
1901, 1911, | 1921. ‘ 1901. 1911, 1921, 
ee ete nas : sili 2 
Under 15.000. 3-7 4:0 28 | 12 | 15 12 
15-19 LF 880 69-9 866 | B73 41-2 45-7 
20-24 > | 986 98:9 9Si | 383 57°8 40-8 
25-44 | 8B 99-8 99°7 21°8 2G+4 19-4 
45-59 LD geeg - 9093 999° 1) on 16 6 16-1 
GILBE: © tg Ga 996 gg98 of ai 166 13:9 
65 and over st 84°] 895 $595 |; 26°68 17:3 117 
futal.;. ...) . 637 68°6 Gil | eG ETS 16-6 

; | } 


The most notable feature of the comparison is the increase in the ratio of 
breadwinners amongst females under age 25 years and the decrease at 
older ages. The increase was greatest in the group 15-19 years, and it has 
been continuous since 1901. In the group 20-24 years the proportion 
declined ‘between 1901 and 1911, then moved to a higher level during the 
succeeding decennium. Amongst women over 65 years the proportion of 
breadwinners has declined by 56 per cent. since 1901, though the proportion 
amongst men of similar ages has increased. 

An analysis of the results of each Census shows, however, that for com- 
parative purposes the figures relating to the eccupations of women are not 
satisfactory, these intercensal variations being due wholly or in part to 
changes in the designations used by persons supplying particulars regarding 
their occupations. For example, the number of women included in the inde- 
pendent class of breadwinners in 1901 was 5,927, of whom 5,215 were 
designated “independent means” or “lady.” In 1921 only 195 women 
defined their occupations under these designations and the total of the class 
was 2,878, Between 1901 and 1921 there were marked decreases also in the 
number of women returned as house or property owners and relatives 
assisting farmers or other primary producers. It is probable, therefore, 
that women of similar occupations were classified in 1991 as breadwinners 
under the foregoing categories and in 1921 as dependents engaged in 
domestic duties. 

The decrease in the number of women classified in the independent group 


specially notable in view of the fact that old-age and invalid pension 


wstems were introduced in New South Wales during the interval between 
he Census of 1901 and that of 1921, pensioners being classified at a Census 
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as independent breadwinners. At the Census of 1921 only 1,528 women were 
yxeturned as old-age and invalid pensioners, but the records of the Pensions 
Office indicate that old-age pensions were being paid to 27,000 women and 
invalid pensions to more than 8,000. Even if allowance be made for those 
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whose pensions are supplementary to income from other sources, and who 
have been included amongst. other classes of breadwinners it.is reasonable 
to infer that many female pensioners were returned as dependents in 1921. 

Particulars regarding the grade of employment. of. the persons. in: various 
pea were published in the 1921. issue of the “Year Book” at. page’ 
: Returns regarding the number of persons employed in the principal rural 
‘industries of the State are collected. annually, but the information is no* 
comparable with the census figures, because it relates only to. persons engagé¢: 
regularly on rural holdings. It includes occupiers or managers and. members 
of their families, who work constantly on a holding, but: temporary hands 
and contract workers engaged for harvesting, shearing, etc., are omitted. 
Moreover, the census. figures relate to a specific date, and.the distribution of 
the workers amongst. the several branches of rural industry differs materially 
from the annual, records which show the average number employed, whose - 
distribution is determined usually in accordance with the main purposes for 
which each holding was used during the year. 

In-regard to the number of females employed in rural industries, consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing to the 
fact: that a large number of women .and_.girls, especially on dairy farms, are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic 
duties. Usually they do not receive wages, and at a census they are classified 
as dependents.. In the annual returns there is a tendency to include them as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the census and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated: ‘Since 1919 greater care has 
been exercised in the collection of the annual returns in. regard to women 
engaged in rural pursuits, and the collectors have been instructed:to exclude 
women engaged primarily in.domestic duties. 

The following statement shows the number of persons engaged in the 
various branches of rural industry during each year since 1911. In regard 
to female employees, it is estimated that the returns for thé years prior to 
1919-20 ineluded 12,000 women wholly employed:in domestic duties, and the 
figures for those years have been amended, so that the numbers quoted in the 
table represent the numbers as returned; less 12,000 :— 


Agriculture, = a : 
Poultry, Pig, and Dairying. Pastoral. Total, Rural Industries, 


Year, Bee-farming. 


Males: | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. Females. | Total. 


1911. | 58;299| 1,14t | 27,488 | 11,293 43,387; 770 '| 129,174) 13,204,| 142,378 
1912. | 58,984] 1,055 | 26,537 | 10,443] 41,893| 720 | 127,414| 12,218) 139,632 
1913 61,525 | 1,160 | 25,961 | 11,478 | 40,543! 790 | 128,099. 13,428) 141,457 
3914-15 | 59,944 | 1,019 | £3,435 | 10,073 | 39,131} 700°| 122,510} 11,7921 134,302 
1915-16 | 59,256 | 1,049 | 21,979) 10,378 | 38,042} 720 | 119,977 | 12,147 131,424 
1916-17 | 55,122! 1,216 | 22,363) 12,0411 38,607| 820.| 116,092.) 14,077 | 130,169 
1917-18°| 50,490| 1,287 | 21,071 | 12,749 40,9881. 868 1 112,549! 14,904 | 127,453 
1918-19 | 45,523.) 1,173} 24,561 | 11,625 | 43,824| 790 | 113,933| 13,588 | 127,501 
1919-20 | 48,942 | 1,161 | 24,685 | 12,6781 53,282| 867 | 126,909! 14,706] 141,615 
1920-21 | 50,162] 1,509-| 26.648 | 13,176 | 43,766) 1,022 | 120,576 | 15,707 | 136,283 
1921-22'| 48:571 | 1,411 | 29,660 | 14,571} 42,674 860 | 120,905} 16,842 | 157,747 
1922-23 149.444} 1,421'| 29.1701 13,882. 42,285 | 1,320 | 120,899+ 16,423 | 137,322 
1923-24 | 48,176 1,052 | 28,980 13,504) 43,196 | 624 | 120,352 | 15,270 | 135,622 


The number of workers in the rural industries, being affécted: by seasonal 
conditions, is-subject to great: fluctuation.. The number engaged in. cultivat- 
ing, ete., has declined. since 1911, though the area under cultivation has 
increased, the greater use of machinery having lessened:the need for workers 
in. agriculture. It is probable-also that the decrease in. the labour. engaged 
permanently has. been offset, to some extent, by. the employment of. contract . 
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workers. Details regarding the latour engaged in relation to machinery used 
in cultivating are shown in the chapter relating to the agricultural industry. 

The number of dairy workers decreased between 1911 and 1918, and has 
since increased considerably. In the pastoral industry the number does not 
usually vary greatly from year to year, except in seasons such as ‘1910-20, 
when additional labour is required to tend the flocks and herds under severe 
drought conditions. On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently 
in rural pursuits in 1923-4 was 6 per cent. less than the average of the three 
years prior to the war, and apparently the number of women has increased, 
the majority being engaged in dairying. 

The. rural workers in 1923-24 included 68,218 men and 1,505 women, 
who were classed as working proprietors, 7.c., owners, lessees, or share- 
farmers working on the holdings; 17,979 men. and 12,828 women were classed 
as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages; and 34,155 men 
and 1,187 women, including managers and relatives, were receiving wages. 

Annual returns relating to employment are collected also in respect of 
mining and other primary industries and the manufacturing industries, 
and the figures for each year since 1911 are summarised in the following 
statement. The particulars for the last ten years relate to the twelve 
months ended 30th June, except those showing the employment in mines, 
which are for the calendar years ended six months later. In regard to the 
manufacturing industries, employees in any establishment with fewer than 
four persons have not been included unless machinery was used in the 
factory :-— 


-o a 
Rural [2-¢_ BI 
Indus- {2 9&5! Mining. Manufacturing. Total, 
tries. |S * Ss) 
Year. “Boe | 
! ewer = 
Total. Males. | Males. Males. |Females.| Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 


I9IL_ | 142,378 | 6,000 | 33,367 | 82,083 | 26,541 | 103,624 | 250,624 | 39,745 | 290,369 

1912 | 189,632 | 6,100 | 33,778 | 88,178 | 27,383 | 115,561 | 255,470 | 39,601 | 295,071 

1913 | 141,457 | 6,200 | 34,510 | 93,036 | 27,394 | 120,400 261,775 | 40,792 | 302,567 
1914-15 | 134,302 | 6,200 | 27,701 | 90,409 | 26,202 | 116,611 | 246,820 | 37,994 |- 284,814. 
1915-16 | 131,424 | 6,300 | 27,994 | 87,724 | 28,677 | 116,401 | 241,295 | 40,824 | 282,119° 
1916-17 | 130,169 | 6,509 | 28,777 | 88,910 + 29,087 | 117,997 | 240,279 | 43,164 | 283,443 
1917-18 | 127,453 | 6,800 | 29,913 | 90,025 | 30,529 | 120,554 | 239,287 | 45,433 | 284,720 
1918-19 | 127,501 | 7,000 | 29,069 | 96,884 | 30,707 | 127,591 | 246,866 | 44,295 | 291,161 
1919-20 | 141,615 | 6,800 | 27,273 | 109,836 | 34,618 | 144,454 | 270,818 | 49,324 | 320,142 
1920-21 | 136,283 | 6,700 | 26,062 | 112,187 | 32,824 |-145,011 | 265,525 | 48,531 | 314,056 
1921-22 | 137,747 | 6,900 | 25,820 | 112,362 | 35,514] 148,876 | 265,987 | 53,356 [ 319,343 
1922-23 | 137,322 | 6,900 | 28,125 | 114,970 | 37,296 | 152,266 | 270,894 | 53,719 | 324,613 
1923-24 | 135,622 | 7,800 | 28,778 | 121,845 | 37,829 | 159,674 | 278,775 | 53,099 | 331,874 


The figures relating to the mining industry are exclusive of employees 
engaged in treating minerals at the place of production, and already included 
in the returns of the manufacturing industries, viz., those engaged in the 
manufacture of ccke at coke works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc., 
at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. The number 
of miners, as stated for the last four years, includes fossickers, viz., 450, 
560, 358, and 725 respectively. In view of the small output which they 
obtained, it-is probable they were not wholly employed in fossicking. In 
the coal and shale mines employment increased from 17,247 in 1911. to 
18,534 in. 1914, and a decline of about 2,000 occurred during the war. period, 
when the export trade was restricted; but the number rose in each of last 
five years, 23,212 men ‘being employed in 1924. In other mines there was a 
steady decline in the number of miners from 16,120 in 191% to 10,120 in 
1915. Then the number rose with an increased demand for industrial 
metals until 1919, when an extensive industrial dislocation in the Broken 
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Hill district caused employment to diminish. In later years the condition 
of the metal market was unsatisfactory, and the number employed in 1923 
was only 5,071. In 1994 there was an increase to 5,566. 

In the manufacturing industry a steady increase was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war and the consequent diminution in the supply of male labour. 
In 1918-19 the number of male employees rose above the pre-war level, and 
continued to increase until the maximum—31 per cent. above the pre-war 
figure-—was reached in 1923-24. There were marked increases during 
1923-24 in the number of men employed in metal and machinery works, 
in wood working, in vehicle factories, in furniture factories, and in stone, 
clay and glass works. The number of females employed in manufacturing 
establishments increased in each year between 1914-15 and 1919-20, then 
slackness in the tailoring and dressmaking establishments caused a reduction, 
but in the last three years of the period under review the number increased 
beyond the former level. The majority of female factory workers are engaged 
in the clothing trades, and fluctuations in the number of employees reflect 
generally the conditions of those industries. — 


Government Employees. 

In New South Wales there is a large number of persons employed by 
the State and Commonwealth Governments. In addition to services such 
as education, police, justice, health, lands, works, ete., the State owns rail- 
ways, tramways, and wharves, and engages in various industrial enterprises, 
¢.g., sawmill, abattoirs, dockyards, quarries, brick and pipe works. Thus 
a large number of persons are in constant employment. The Commonwealth 
services include posts, telegraphs and telephones, customs, taxation, and 
defence. 

The number of employees in New South Wales under the Crown as at 
30th June, 1924, is shown below. The figures include persons employed 
in the Savings Banks, and at Cockatoo Island Dockyard, but they do not 
include those employed in connection with the Commonwealth Shipping 
Tine :— 


Permanent, Temporary. Total. 
Services. n 
Males. [Females Males. | Females. Males. |Females.| Total. 
State—- { 
Public Service Board 110,312} 5,972; 2,260} 1,378 | 12,572) 7,350 19,922 
Railways and Tramways _...| 35,167 784 | 15,972 695 | 51,139) 1,479} 52,618 
Sydney Harbour Trust... 204 7 889 9] 1,093 26 1,119 
Water Supply and Sewerage 
—Metropolitan and Hun- - ; 
ter District $3 {| 1,701 45! 1,177 7| 2,878 52 2,930 
Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission ... 3353 32! 837 30 | 1,190 62 1,252 
pe persiiae y Meat nee 
Board é oa 566 18 un aa 566 18 584. 
Police wee -| 2,865} 8 ‘es 8 | 2,865 ll 2,876 
Savings Bank a ss 935 216 35)... 970 216 1,186 
Other .. : wee 597 | 38; F578; IT] 65175 155 6,330 
ro ed ...| 52,700 | 7,130 | 26,748 | 2,239 179,448] 9,369 | 88,51 
Commonwealth— i | aa ; 
Public Service Commissioner] 8,089 | 1,116 3,212; 592] 11,301) 1,708 13,00 
Defence Department ee 611 oe 910 ea 1,521 os 1,52 
Repatriation REESE eR 150 44 132 | 89 282; 133 41 
Others... wf 851] 140 | -1,537) 6 | 1.888] 148) 2,08 
Rotated. 4. bs ..| 9,201] 1,300) 5,791 | ~ 687 {44,992 | 1,987 {> 16,97 
Grand total .../61,901| 8,430 | 32,539 | 2,926 | 94,440 | 11,356 | 105,796 
i 


The figures in the table include the general labourers and navvies.employed 
by the various public bodies. The wages staffs in the State services numbexed 
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59,691 persons, viz., 46,237 employed in connection with the railways and 
tramways, .of whom 5,440 were employed in the construction and duplication 
of lines; 8,052 on water conservation, sewerage, and harbour works, ete., 
and 5,402. in other services. Of the Commonwealth employees there were 
about 6;400 employed on the wages staffs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Particulars relating to unemployment are collected at the census, persons 
being returned as unemployed who kad been out of work for more than a 
week at the date of collection. The number of persons unemployed in 
April, 1921, was 61,748, or 9-5 per cent. of the group embracing salary and 
wage earners and the unemployed combined. ‘The males numbered 54,092, 
or 10°6 per cent., and the females 7,651, or 5°5 per cent. At the previous 
census, in March, 1911, less than 4 per cent. of the male salary and wage 
earners, and 2°6 per cent. of the females were out of work. The proportions 
indicate that entirely different industrial conditions prevailed in those years, 
the census of 1911 being taken during a period of high productive activity, 
whereas in April, 1921, unemployment resulting from post-war disorganisa- 
tion was probably at a maximum. 


At the census of 1921, persons were asked to state the cause of their 
unemployment. ‘The information was not supplied in respect of 3,131 
persons. Of the remainder, 29,304 cases, or 50 per cent., were due to scarcity 
of employment; 14,573, or 25 per cent., to illness; 2,119, or 8-6 per cent., to 
industrial disputes; 1,852, or 3 per cent., to accident; and 863, or 1:3 per 
eent., to old age. The majority of males, viz., 58 per cent., were out of work 
on account of scarcity of employment, but illness was the principal cause of 
unemployment amongst women, 48 per cent. being idle for that reason. The 
duration of unemployment was stated in ‘regard to-51,185 persons. Those 
unemployed for less than 5 weeks.numbered 24,299, or 48 per cent.; from 
5 to 10 weeks, 9,395, or 18 per cent.; from 10 to 15 weeks, 5,237, or 10 per 
cent.;*over 15 weeks, 12,254, or 24 per cent. 


In regard to intercensal ‘periods, the available data are not sufficient to 
give a fair indication of the extent of unemployment. Periodical returns 
relating to the condition of employment amongst various classes of workers 
are supplied to the Department of Labour and Industry by secretaries of 
trade unions, but many unions do not furnish the returns regularly, and a 
large number, ineluding unions of workers following unskilled occupations 
in which unemployment is most likely to oceur, do not supply any informa- 
tion owing to lack of records. 


Intermittency of Employment. 


_ In many industries a considerable loss of working time occurs even in 
normal periods on account of intermittency arising from various causes, but 
information regarding its extent is available in respect of two industries 
only, viz., manufacturing and coal-mining. 


In the manufacturing industry, in which neatly 160,000 ‘persons are 
employed, returns show that the average time worked in all classes of 
factories is ‘approximately 11°6 months per annum. The average ‘has. 
remained fairly constant over a period of years, but as the figure is based 
on data concerning each establishment, it affords little indication regarding 
the intermittency suffered by indivi dual employees who may be engaged in 

“ more than one factory, or in more than one industry during the year. 


In coal-mining intermittency is a constant factor, and for a number. of 
. years the Department of Labour and Industry has endeavoured to collect 
~information relating to interruptions to work in the principal. mines. 
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Particulars obtained from these records show that during the geriod of 
“ten years—1915-24—the average number of work-days was 274 per annum, 
~after making -allowances for Sundays, pay Saturdays, and regular -public 
“holidays. The days on which operations’ were suspended numbered, on ‘an 

average, 62 per annum, or 23 per cent. of the total work-days; 28 days, ‘or: 
per cent., were lost through industrial disputes, and 89, or 14 per cent. 
through other causes. Slackness of trade, owing to restrictions imposedion 
the export of coal, was the cause of considerable loss during the war period. 


The total loss of working time involved. by the interruptions :‘to work in 
the coal-mines during the last five years is shown below. The figures ‘have 
‘been obtained by multiplying the number of days on which the collieries 
were idle by the number of employees affected, and by classifying the work- 
ing-days lost according to the causes of the dislocations. 


Days. Lost, 
1920-1924. 
.Causes. : 
1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, | Average | Per 
. per of 


Annum. (po tal, 


‘Industrial disputes../307;349 |355:922 ; 468,358 | 849,918 | 516,137 | 4995537 | 4055 
Truck shortage ...| 102,962 | 47,775 | 13,753 30,022 26,960 44,294 36 
Slackness of. trade : . 

and shortage of 

shipping .. (345,407 |354,713 | 616,328 | 403,147 | 563,038 .; 456,527 | .37:0: 
Mine disabilities, ete. 36,851 |110,296 | 120,348 | 121,478 | 126,363 | 103,067 84. 
Deaths of employees 8,659 | 22,171 12,757 27,050 59,679 26,063 21 


Meetings, extra holi- 
days ...  ...| 12,834 | 25,006 16,000 | 21,934 | 14,370| 17,849) 15 
Other causes «| 98,104] 3,052 1,200 6,248 5,919 4,905 “4. 
Not stated ... «| 38,237 | 60,052 75,881 | 157,304 68,978 80,080 6°5 
Total ...| 860,403 |978,987 |1;824,625 |1,616,201 11,381,444 |1,232,332 100 


The average number of days lost on account of dislocations in this in- 
dustry during the period of five years amounted to 1,232,332 days per annum. 
‘Lack of trade or of shipping was responsible for 87 per cent..of the loss, and 
industrial disputes. for 41 per cent. 

The loss through industrial disputes has shown an upward iaalenes 
throughout the period, but was much less in 1924 than in the preceding year. 
The loss, as stated in the table, represents the working days lost in each year 
through disputes which commenced in that year. The. figures, therefore, 
are exclusive of days—amounting, ‘on the average, ‘to 9,322 per .annum— 

. which ‘were lost during the five years 1920-24 through disputes’ which.com- 
‘menced ‘prior to the year specified. Further details relating to the disputes 
are shown on.a later -page. 

The number of employees in the ‘coal-mining industry, as shown on:an 
earlier page, is about 23,000, but as coal-mining ‘is a fundamental mdustry, 
variations in’ the volume of production heve a far- reaching effect-on other 
industries and commercial enterprises. 


Relief of Unemployment. 

Measures for the relief of unemployment are undertaken by the State 
Department of Labour and Industry, and are directed mainly towards the 
organisation of the supply of labour, by means of labour exchanges, and the 
assistance of destitute persons in need of sustenance while seeking employ- 
ment. 
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A few of the trade unions provide for the payment of out-of-work benefits 
to their members, but otherwise there is little insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The State has not instituted any fund for the purpose, and there 
have not been any operations under a section of the Industrial Arbitration 
Act which authorises the Government to subsidise from public revenue 
unemployment insurance funds created by contributions of employers and 
employees. 

State Labour Exchanges. 

The State labour exchanges are administered in conjunction with the 
office dealing with assisted immigration. The exchanges are situated in the 
main industrial centres, Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken Hill, and there are 
agencies in the principal country towns.. The expenses are borne by the 
State, fees are not charged, and advances by way of loan may ‘be made to 
enable persons to avail themselves of employment offered. 

The functions are to bring together intending employers and persons 
seeking employment, to encourage industrial training in skilled trades, to 
provide suitable training for vagrant and other persons -unsuited for 
ordinary employment, and to co-operate for these purposes with private 
employment agencies. 

In terms of the Returned Séldiers and Sailors Employment Act, em- 
ployers desiring to obtain employees are required to apply to a State labour 
exchange or to a committee dealing with the repatriation of soldiers and 
sailors. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during the last seven years 
are shown below -— 


Year ended 30th June. eat ate Gace Were 
1918 23,140 16,261 11,679 
1919 22151 28,937 19,821 
1920 42,634 34,016 27,198 
1921 45,888 42,081 36,177 
1922 46,254 36,724 32314 
1923 36.891 | 34,709 29,029 
1924 36,680 | 33,686 28,521 


During the year ended June, 1924, applications for employment were 
made by 31,225 men and 5,455 women. Positions were made available by 
employers for 23,060 men and 10,626 women, and 21,490 men and 7,031 
women were placed in employment through the agency of the State labour 
exchanges. 

Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918. 
Such agencies may be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are 
required. to keep registers of persons applying for labour or employment, 
and of engagements made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regula- 
tion, and if an applicant does not obtain labour or employment. within 
fourteen days, the fee must be repaid, less out-of-pocket. expenses. Licensees 
are prohibited from sharing fees with employers, and from peeps as 
lodgers persons seeking employment. 

At 31st May, 1925, ‘there were 74 private agencies on the register, viz., 
38 in Sydney, 19 in the suburbs, and 17 in country districts. 


TRADE UNIONS. 
Until 1881 trade unions in New South Wales were subject to Imperial 
legislation, by which the right to combine was recognised, but actions done 
in restraint of trade were penalised, and the unions lacked the power to 
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safeguard their funds. The first legislation passed in New South Wales 
(the Trade Union Act of 1821) is still in operation, though it was amended 
in 1918 by the Industrial Arbitration Act. 


‘Provision is made for the registration of trade unions, the appointment of 
trustees, in whom the union property is vested, and for the constitution of 
rules. The use of union funds for political purposes is subject, to the 
' provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act of 1918, and such 
payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribution by 
members is optional. 


There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and unions. 
of employees. The latter constitute the bulk of the registered organisations, 
and a brief account of their development was penlegee in the 1921 issue of 
the Year Book at page 553. 


The introduction of a system of industrial arbitration in 1901 led to an 
increase in the organisation of new trade unions, as registration of em- 
ployees’ unions to bring them within the scope of the system is granted only 
to organisations registered under the Trade Union Act of 1881. It should 
be clearly understood, however, that an industrial union of employees is 
the same organisation as the trade union bearing the same title, the term 
industrial union indicating merely that it has undergone dual registration 
for the purposes of the administration of the Industrial Arbitration Act. 


_ After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into Federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under Federal arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881. 


Statistics relating to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
are not quite complete as in every year some of the unions fail to supply. 
returns to the Registrar :— 


Unions Members. Funds at 
Year. of: r 5 Receipts. |Expenditure.| end of 
Employees; Males, Females, Total. io Year. 


1916 202 


1911 179 | 145,784 4,743 | 150,527 157,202 146,757 113-404 
218,609 | 12,941 | 231,550) 241,644 | 249,691 | 202,950 
1917 218 | 216,553 15,726 | 232,279 252,613 | 289,426 | 149,783 
1918 209 | 197,406: 15,659| 213,065 | 240.621 | 235,587 | 154,774 
1919 199 | 208,684 | 17,052 | 225,736 | 276,382 | 269,056 | 156,018 
1920 197 | 226,030} 23,210] 249,240! 355,702 | 331,438 | 176,575 
1921 197 | 234,898 | 23,965 | 258,863 | 363,067 | 345,854 | 194,360 
1922 192 | 230,126! 23,170 | 253,296 | 386,428 | 372,069 | 213,520. 


1923 184 224,042 24,157 248,199 620,870 606,453: | 232,480 


‘At the end of the year 1923 there were 184 registered trade unions. of. 
employees, with a membership of 248,199, and funds amounting to £232,480. 
The membership has increased considerably, the increase in the number of 
women members being a result of the extension of the industrial arbitration 
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system, ‘The receipts during 1923 amounted to £620,870, including con- 


tributions, £597,129. Of the total expenditure, payments. in. respect of 


benefits amounted to £229,469, and management and other expenses, includ-— 


ing legal charges. in connection with industrial awards, ete., to £376,984. 
The total receipts-and expenditure are liable to fluctuate andee the influence 


of prevailing industrial conditions, the amounts being inflated in some years - 


by: the inclusion: of donations for relief from one union to another. 


The funds include cash and freehold property and such assets as shares. - 


in Trades Halls and newspapers. In the case of unions which are branches 


of federated unions ‘the balance of funds at the close of the year is usually 


transferred to the eredit of the central executive. 


The following statement shows the receipts, expenditure, accumulated 
funds, and membership of trade unions of employees, according to industrial 
classification, in the year 1923 :— 


oe eid Bs 
at e year, e ‘tin: Q 
Industrial. Classification. als his, Receipts. er as at ental 23 
Seep ee ape ee ee : year, 5 a 
Males. .| Females.} Total. Fi 
j 
- | No | No | No | £ £ e |sd 
Engineering and Metal | 
Ww orking . | 29,858. 40 | 29,898! 60,155!" 58,177) 24,5407) 16 
Food, Drink; and Narcotics... 18,653, 6,095 | 24,748) 19,240 18,666] 11,742 | 9 
Clothing Ll 4,955, 6,754 | 11,709} 6,917! 6,918] 10,957 | 38 
Printing, Bookbinding, ete....!. 4,430) 1,010 | | 5,440) 10,86]| 10,726) 20,885 | 76 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. | 14,224 1,412 | 15,636) 21,010; 19,004; 18,843.) 24 
Building ...{ 28,051) 70 | 28,121) 24,084). 24,052) 26,341 | 18 
Mining and. Smelting |, ed 18, 005; ... |: 18,005) 364,425) 352,140) 43,278 | 48 
Railways-and Tramw: ays ack 26,944 319; 27,263) 18,929; 18,859) 10,845 | 8 
Other, Land Transport wl 4,619) 1. 4,699) 5,952) 5,588) 4,412°| 19: 
Shipping and Sea Transport ..| 6;260| .... | 6,260! 5,385) 5,753) 2,863.1 9 
Pastoral | 92'§24  ©81 | 23,105 32,946) 35,443) 16,121 | 14 
Governmental , excluding Rail- 
ways and Tramways .... 19,694) 3,794 | 23,486] 20,633) 22,681| 15,985 | 13 
Miscellaneous.Industries _.,., 25,525} 4,382 | 29,907) 27,111) 25,429) 15,749 | 10 
Labour Councils and Federa- | : 
tions ... ok ade oe ~ ee 1,159 1,142 163 
Light-hour Committees sage “see ae ae 2,063; 1,875] 9,756 
Total. Unions of Employees:../224,042] 24,157 | 248,199) 620,870) 606,453) 232;480| 18. 9 
The average membership per union is 1,349, but the majority of the unions 


are small. In 1923 there were 33 with less than 100 members; 78 with 
100 to 1,000 members; 53 with 1,000 to 5,000 members; 10 with. 5,000. to 
10,000; and only 2 unions had more than 10,000 members. © 

‘A-number of the unions are affiliated with Labour Councils, which have 
been. formed in the main industrial centres. 


Unions of Employers. 


‘The records of the Registry of Trade Unions show that few unions of 
employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881, so that 
the available information concerning them is scanty and does not afford 
any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 

-The- unions: of employers: registered under the Trade Union. Act in 1923: 
numbered 19. The membership at the end. of the: year: was 9,489, the 
receipts during 1923. amounted to £48,968, and. the expenditure to £40,185. 
The funds at the end of the year amounted to £31,045. 


Any employer or group of employers. with at: least 50 employees may 


register as an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION: 


The term “Industrial Arbitration” is used here in a broad sense to 
embrace all provisions made by legislation for the adjustment of. industrial 
relations between ernployers and employees, by arbitrati jon, by conciliation, 
or by eo- operation of employers ‘and employees. 


In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial sabia: one 
- under State law, its operation being confined to the area of the State; and 
~ the Cotnmonwealth system, which applies to industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of one State. 


For details regarding the development of industrial arbitration readers 
‘-are referred to the 1921 issue of the Year Book, as only a brief outline of 
' the main provisions of the existing legislation is published in this issue. 


Tue Stare System or InpustriaAL ARBITRATION. 


The fundamental principle of the State system is compulsory arbitration 
by a judicial tribunal—the Court of Industrial Arbitration—which adjudi- 
cates upon claims made by employers on the one hand and by registered 
organisations of employees on the other. Machinery is provided, however, for 
conciliation and for collective bargaining, and :a notable feature of the 
system is the statutory provision made for the determination of a standard 
living wage, as the basis of all rates of wages prescribed udder the ‘arbitra- 
’ tion law. ‘ 


For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the industrial 
tribunals, the employees must be organised as a trade union under the 
Trade Union Act of 1881, and must obtain registration as an industrial 
anion -under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration for the purpose 
‘has been effected by practically all classes of employees throughout ‘the 
’ State. The principal exceptions are workers in rural industries, who are 

specifically excluded from the operation of the State industrial arbittation 
system, and domestic workers in private houses, who are unorganised. 


Registration as a union of employers may be granted to any person -or 
group of persons employing not less than fifty employees, and prior regis- 
tration under the Trade Union cae is not prescribed, as in the case of 
_ unions of employees. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior Court and-a Court:of 

Record, governed. in procedure and decisions by the dictates of equity-iand 
’ good conscience. Judges of the Court are appointed permanently by the 
Governor, and the Court is constituted by a single judge, or, in certain 
eases, by. two or more judges sitting together. 


Industrial Boards, consisting of nominees of employers and employees and 
a chairman, which were an important factor in the arbitration system. prior 
to 1916, are still appointed, but their functions are exercised -by the Court, 
except in the district of Broken Hill, where, on:account of distance from the 
industrial centres, the Court seldom sits, and the local boards continue. their 
activities. 


The jurisdiction of the Court and of the Industrial Boards extends over a 

wide range of industrial matters, including the determination’ of minimum 
: wages and salaries up to £10 per week or £525. per annum, minimum :prices 
: for piece-work, hours, overtime rates, number of: apprentices, cand. preference 
20 unionists.” 


Proceedings before an industrial tribunal are initiated usually upon the 
application of employers of not. less than twenty employees in any industry 
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or calling, or by an industrial union of employees. Matters may be referred 
also by the Ministerial head of the Department of Labour and Industry, and 
where the public interests are likely to be affected the Crown may intervene 
in a proceedings before a board or the Court, or may appeal from an 
award. 


Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the industries or callings, 
and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded. 


‘Awards are varied whenever a living wage declaration has been made by 
the Board of Trade, ‘but it is a general rule that other variations should 
not be made during the currency of an award except in special cases, or by 
consent of the parties, 


‘Appeal from an award of a board lies to the Court, but the pendency of 
an appeal does not suspend the operation of the award. Appeal from an 
award of a single judge lies to the Court constituted by three judges. 
Decisions of the Full Court are final. 


' Collective Bargaining and Conetliation, 


Industrial and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which become binding between the parties when filed in 
the prescribed manner. 


The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated after notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages lower than the living wages 
declared by the Board of Trade, and whenever a living wage is declared ‘by 
the Board during the currency.of an agreement the Court may vary its wage 
provisions, 


‘Collective bargaining is practised also in Shepard to awards, and the terms 
in many cases are arranged, wholly or in part, by the parties before the cases 
are taken before the Court. 


‘Under provisions respecting conciliation an officer of the Department of 
Labour and Industry has been appointed a Special Commissioner with 
authority to intervene in industrial disputes. Whenever a question has 
arisen that might lead to industrial strife, or when a dislocation has 
occurred, the Commissioner may summon the persons concerned to meet in 
conference, and many disputes have been settled during preliminary investi- 
gations by the Commissioner or the departmental inspectors. 


Conciliation committees, consisting of a chairman and two or four mem- 
bers, equally representing employers and employees, may be appointed for 
certain industrial districts, and for occupations in which more than 100 
employees are engaged. A conciliation committee may inquire into any. 
industrial matter within its district or concerning the occupation to which 
it relates. It has no compulsory powers, but if an agreement is made and 
registered it has the effect of an industrial agreement. Since 1918, when 
general statutory provision was made for the constitution of conciliation 
committees, 30 have been appointed and 15 were in existence in December, 
1924. 

Industrial Awards and Agreements. 

During the year ended. 30th June, 1924, the Industrial Boards made one 
principal award and 4 awards of variation, and the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration made 59 ‘principal awards, and 278 variations. The industrial 

. agreements filed with the Registrar numbered @7.. At. the end of the period 
there were 321.awards and 127 agreements in. force. ; 
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The number of awards made by the boards and by the Court and the _ 
Daa of agreements filed during each of the last nine years is shown 
elow :— 


. “me Awards made by Court 
ae Industria! Boards, Awards made by Boards. | oF tadustrial Arbitvation, 
peg hoes ’ meds the aha 
n existence : ed. 
June. | tt ae Cost during | principal. | Variation, | Principal. | Variation. 
£ 

1916 233 14,211 15t 135 oe3 66 : 40 
1917 237 12,900 169 99 7 127 53 5 
1918 237 1,543 18 15 fi] 116 31 
1919 238 277 3 2 106 88 48 
1920 252 345 5 1 136 269 76 
1921 271 189 9 1 104 390 75 
1922 276 101 1 2 80 272 54 
1923 274 37 4 1 69 585 62 
1924 274 ee 0) 1 4 59 278 67 


‘Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements are 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, who may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with iby the Industrial 
Registrar or the industrial magistrates. 

During the year ended June, 1924, the Industrial Magistrates heard 
1,505 cases, and the convictions numbered 939. An aggregate amount of 
£3,761 was ordered to be paid as penalties, wages, subscriptions, ete., and 
costs amounted to £1,152. 


Tue Boarp or Traber. 


The Board of Trade, which was created in June, 1918, is composed of a 
president (who is a judge of the Court of Industrial Arbitration), a deputy 
president, and four commissioners, appointed for a term of five years. 

Its most important administrative function is the determination of the 
living wages for men and for women, which are the basis of the wage deter- 
minations of the other industrial tribunals. 

The Board declares the living wages, after public inquiry as to the 
increase or decrease in the average cost of living, at such times as it thinks 
fit, but at intervals of not less than three months. The rates declared for 
each sex are the lowest which may be prescribed by industrial awards or 
agreements, but under certain conditions, an industry may be excluded from 
the operation of an award or agreement. , 

Details regarding the living wage declarations made by the Board are 
shown on page 692 ; 

The Board is authorised to exercise control over matters relating to 
apprentices and apprenticeship. Its other functions are advisory. 

Under the Monopolies Act, 1993, the Board is authorised, upon reference 
by the Attorney-General, to make inquiries in respect of alleged monopolies. 
or combinations to control supplies or prices, or to restrain trade in any 
commodity or service to the detriment of the public. 

The only inquiry of this nature was undertaken in 1924 in respect of the 
industry of roofing tiles. After investigation the Board found that a group 
of the manufacturers had combined to monopolise the trade in roofing tiles 
and accessories; that an association of master tilers had combined with the 
manufacturers to monopolise the service of fixing tiles and accessories.on 
roofs; and that such combination was detrimental to the public. 

The facts, as presented to the Board, indicated that the supply of roofing 
materials fell below. the demand after the outbreak of the war asa result of 
the cessation of importation: The price-of local products advanced rapidly 
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and; new factories were established until the supply overtook the demand and 
prices fell again. The leading manufacturers. formed an association for 
protective purposes and out of this organisation sprang a company— 
Roofing Tiles Ltd.—which in the opinion of the Board was not really formed 
for trading purposes, but to carry out an agreement to restrict the output 
and. to. establish a standard’ price for tiles and accessories. The Board 
formed: the opinion also that the Master Tilers’ Association entered: into 
agreements and understandings with Roofing Tiles-Ltd. by which these 
organisations secured control of the business of fixing tiles on roofs, the 
manufacturers’ association agreeing to discontinue supplies to master 
builders. 

The Board recommended that copies of agreements made by groups of 
manufacturers or distributors for the purpose of controlling: or regulating 
the supply and prices. of commodities should be lodged with the Attorney- 
General and that such associations should be, obliged to keep proper records. 
of their transactions, minute books of all proceedings; and accounts of all. 
funds received and disbursed. 


‘As a-result of the Board’s report the Miideney General has commenced 
legal proceedings under the Monopolies Act. against the firms concerned. 


THE. ComMMONWEALTH System or InpusTRiaL ARBITRATION: 


The Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration applies only to. dis- 
putes which extend beyond the limits of any State. It differs from the 
State system in many important features, e.g., powers of compulsory arbitra- 
tion are exercised only when conciliation has failed, and the jurisdiction of 
the Court is limited to cases in which industrial disputes have occurred or 
are impending. Moreover, the Court has. not. the power to declare an 
award a common rule in an industry, and its determinations are binding 
only on the parties to the dispute, viz., the employees cited in a case and the 
members of the unions concerned who. are employed by them. 

‘Organisations of employers: and of employees, representing at least. 100 
employees, may be registered on compliance with preseribed conditions, 
registration being a necessary qualification to entitle unions to submit 
disputes to the Court; or to be represented in proceedings relating to disputes. 


The. Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a President and 
Deputy-Presidents appointed by the Governor-General. The President is 
charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the parties to industrial 
disputes, and for the purpose-he may convene compulsory conferences. 

The Court endeavours to induce the settlement of disputes by amicable 
agreement, or, failing an agreement, determines the disputes by award. 
Industrial agreements, when filed, are binding on the parties thereto. The 
awards and agreements are made for a specified period up. to a maximum 
of five years, and after the expiration of the definite period an award con-- 
tinues until anew award is made, unless the Court-orders otherwise. Agree- 
ments continue unless rescinded, or terminated by notice. 

The powers conferred upon the Federal Court imelude the. power to 
determine rates of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and 
to grant preference to members of organisations. 

The Industrial Peace Acts of 1920 provide for the appointment of aphcial 
tribunals with powers to deal with industrial disputes similar to those. — 
exercised by the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the:President 
of the Court. -A’ special tribunal consists of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, and a chairman. An award or order of 
a special tribunal, or an-agreement made at a conference and filed with the 
Industrial Registrar, is binding on: the eRe and may be enforced as an 
award -of the Court. 
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Special tribunals have been appointed in connection with the coal and 
shale, the coke, and.the shipbuilding industries, the first mentioned being of 
special importance in New South Wales, where most of the Australian coal 
is produced. 

Among the important. industries subject to Federal awards and: agree- 
ments are shipping, pastoral, coal-mining, shipbuilding, timber trades, 
clothing factories, breweries, glass works, and rubber works. 

At. 30th June, 1924, there were 187 awards of the Commonwealth Court, 
and 327 industrial agreements in. force, of which 81 awards and 67 agree- 
ments applied in New South Wales. 


Crown Employees and Arbitration. 


Under the State Arbitration system, employees of the State Government 
and of governm ental agencies, with the exception of those employed in terms 
of the Public Service Acts and the police, have access to the industrial 
tribunals for the settlement of disputes and the regulation of the conditions 
of their employment. 

In -the case of employees. under the Public Service Act, salaries up to 
£525 per annum are determined by agreement between the Public Service 
Board and an organisation. of public servants or by salaries committees, 
consisting. of representatives of the Public Service Board, the class of 
employees concerned, and the department in which they are engaged. Other 
matters are regulated by the Public Service Board. Appeal against the 
decisions of the committees-lies to the Public Service Board or to a tribunal 
consisting-of a Judge and two members of the Board. 

“An appeal tribunal has been constituted in relation to the police force, to 
determine appeals against decisions of the Inspector-General of Police in 
regard to promotions or punishments. The tribunal is constituted by a 
Judge of the District Court, with or without assessors. 

The rates of pay:and terms and: conditions of employment in the public 
services of the Commonwealth are regulated by a special tribunal con- 
stituted by an arbitrator appointed by the Governor-General to deal exclus- 
ively with the public services. There ig no appeal against the decisions of 
the arbitrator, but they do not come into operation until they have been 
laid before both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament. At 30th June, 
1924, there were in force 29 determinations of the Public Service Arbi- 
trator. With one exception these determinations applied to Commonwealth 
employees in New South Wales. 


Relation between State and Commonwealth Systems. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth systems in respect of 
industrial awards and orders rests upon the provision of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act that if a State law is inconsistent with a Federal law, the 
latter prevails, the former becoming inoperative so far as it is inconsistent. 
There is, however, no organic connection between the industrial systems. 
The industrial authorities have adopted generally the same broad principles 
for the promotion of industrial peace and the maintenance of standard 
conditions, but fundamental differences in legislation prevent them from 
co-ordinating their methods and practices and from blending their deter- 
minations into an industrial code for the guidance of employees and 
employers in all branches of industry throughout the Commonwealth. Thus 
differences arise in regard to wage determinations, which are liable to cause 
disaffection by disturbing the distinctions in grade, as expressed by wages, 
which shave been recognised for many years amongst skilled workers. The 
overlapping of jurisdiction also tends to confusion, especial] ly in industries 
giving employment: to members of a number of craft unions, each working 
under a separate award or agreement. _ 
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An important question in regard to the relation between the State and 
Federal systems is the extent to which conditions of employment in State 
services and State industrial undertakings should be immune from inter- 
ference by the Federal industrial authority. It has been established by 
High Court decision in a case relating to taxation by a State of salaries of 
Commonwealth employees that the Commonwealth in its jurisdiction is. 
immune from State interference. This principle was applied reciprocally in 
a case in which the High Court decided that the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act should not apply to disputes between the Govern- 
ments of the States and the State railway employees. The latter judgment, 
however, was overruled in a subsequent case (The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers), and the Commonwealth Arbitration Court has decided that it is 
bound to make an award in respect of employees of a State Government 
unless the rates paid and the conditions of work conform to the usual rules 
and conditions laid down by the Court. 


Hours or Work. 

The 8-hour day has been recognised for many years as the standard 
working day in New South Wales, although the standard is more correctly 
expressed as the 48-hour week, the usual working time being 8% hours on 5 
days and 43 hours on Saturday, though some factories complete the week’s 
work in § days, leaving Saturday a whole holiday. 

The Factories and Shops Act prohibits the employment in factories of 
youths under 16 and of women for more than 48 hours in any week, though 
overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 30 days in a year, 
or by written permission of the Minister, on 60 days. : 

Hours of employment in shops are restricted by the Early Closing Acts. . 
Except in the case of specified shops, only one late shopping night is 
allowed, when the closing hour must not be later than 10 o’clock. On four 
days a week the shops must close at 6 o’clock, and on one day at 1 o’clock. 
In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and in the country shopping 
districts in the county of Northumberland, the shops are subject to the 
Saturday Half-holiday Act; the late closing night is on Friday, and the 
1 o’clock closing on Saturday. In other districts the half-holiday is either 
on Wednesday with the late night on Saturday, or on Saturday with the 
late night on Friday. 

In metalliferous mines, workmen may not be employed below ground for 
more than 8 hours during 24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days, or 132 hours in 
21 days. A shift may not exceed 6 hours, if, during 4 hours, the tem- 
perature is above 81 degrees Fahrenheit. In the coal-mining industry the 
hours as fixed by a special tribunal in 1916 are as follows-—Eight hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for: meal time, on Monday to 
Friday, and 6 hours bank to bank, inclusive of one-half hour for meal time, 
on Saturday, Sunday, and holidays, the usual number of shifts being eleven 
per fortnight. 

The Eight Hours Act of 1916, and its amendments, provide that the 
ordinary working hours in industries generally may not exceed 8 per day 
en 6 consecutive days, or 48 per week, or 96 in 14 consecutive days—as 
determined by industrial award or agreement. Overtime may be permitted 
by the terms of an award or agreement, and the ordinary hours may be 
increased by the Court of Industrial Arbitration if the public interest 
requires it, provided that the health of the employees will not be. injured 
thereby. :~ . 

The Court or an industrial board may reduce the working hours ‘in an 
industry if the health, comfort, or wellbeing of the employees justify a 
reauction. A shorter working week than 48 hours may be awarded also in | 
’ casca in which it is a well-established practice of the industry concerned, 
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In the 1921 and 1922 issues of the Year Book particulars were published 
regarding the introduction of a 44-hour week in many industries, and the 
veversion in 1922 to 48 hours. Since the latter date several applications 
have been made to the Court for a reduction of hours on the ground that the 
‘health and wellbeing of the employees require it. Some applications have 
been granted. In cases where medical evidence is lacking, the Court 
refers them to the Attorney-General in order that a medical expert may 
conduct an independent inquiry into the health conditions for the guidance 
of the Court. 

A short working week is prescribed for those trades which are recognised 
as unhealthy, such as rock-chopping and sewer-mining—for which the hours 
vary according to the working conditions, the minimum being 25 per week 
—for stone-masonry, and metalliferous mining (underground); and for 
industries in which the majority of the workers are women. 


The general practice of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration is to adhere to the standard hours of 48 per week, and shorter 
hours are granted only in exceptional cases, e.g., to miners working below 
ground, to builders’ labourers who are required to spend much time in 
travelling to jobs, and to clothing factory hands, who are mostly women. 
An award increasing the hours of work in any industry, or reducing them, 
unless they are over 48 per week, may be made only after the case has been. 
heard by the President and at least two Deputy Presidents, and approved 
by a majority of the Court thus constituted. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 


It is a general rule of the Court of Industrial Arbitration of New South 
Wales to grant preference to a union which substantially represents the 
trade concerned. 


Preference may not be granted to members of a trade or industrial union 
who shall have taken part in, aided, or abetted an illegal strike after the 
passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918. Any 
declaration granting preference may be cancelled by the Court if the union, 
or any substantial number of its members, takes part in a strike. If a 
lesser number takes part in a strike, the Court may suspend the declara- 
tions. 


The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but it is the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against 
unionists. An award, order, or agreement under the arbitration systems 
may not operate to prevent the employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 


‘A PPRENTICESHIP. 


Conditions of apprenticeship in New South Wales are subject to general 
regulation in terms cf the Apprentices Act of 1901, which prescribes that 
children may not be indentured until they reach the age of 14 years, the 
maximum term of apprenticeship being seven years. The hours of work 
may not exceed 48 per week, except in farming occupations and in domestic 
service. An amendment of the Act was made in 1915 to protect the interests 
of apprentices enlisting for active naval or military service.: 

The Industrial Arbitration Act confers upon the industrial tribunals 
authority to, attach certain conditions to the employment of apprentices, the 
term being defined to include all employees under 22 years of age serving a 
period of training under indenture or other written contract for the purpose. 
of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in an-industry. Thus, the-» 
conditions in nearly all the skilled oceupations in which apprenticeship is a 
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recognised custom have been determined by industrial awards and agree- 
ments. It is provided, however, that when the Board of Trade exercises 
its powers in regard to the control of apprenticeship in any industry the 
relevant provisions of awards and agreements shall cease to have effect. 

The Board of Trade, upon its establishment in 1918, was charged with 
important powers and functions in relation to apprenticeship which gave 
it virtual control of this phase of industrial employment, but its plans were 
not put into operation until 1928, when apprenticeship in a number of 
occupations became subject to its authority. A separate set of regulations 
is issued in respect of each occupation so that, while the same.general prin- 
ciples ‘may be observed, they may be modified to meet the special circum- 
stanees of any trade. 

Contracts of apprenticeship must be registered with the Board. A short 
period of probation is allowed before indenture. The normal period of 
“ apprenticeship-is usually five years in the case of boys entering the trade 
‘before reaching the age of 17 years. Shorter periods are arranged for those 
entering at older ages, and such apprentices are required usually to attend 
trade or continuation schools, and, in some cases, to pass through courses of 
intensive training. In several occupations adult apprenticeship is allowed, 
with the Board’s consent, under special contract. To obviate difficulties 
which arise from the intermittent employment of those qualified to. wnder- 
take the training of apprentices, it ig provided that apprentices may be 
transferred from one master to another, and that organisations of employers 
and of operatives, by official representatives, may be masters of apprentices. 

In some occupations the proportion of apprentices to journeymen is fixed 
by regulation, and in others the Board undertakes to limit the proportion in 
the case of individual employers if the necessity arise. The rates of wages 
are prescribed for the apprentices in each trade. The hours.and other con- 
ditions of employment are those determined by the industrial awards relating 
to the trade. 

The occupations for which regulations had been issued by the Board of 
Trade, as at 81st March, 1925, are shown below :—-Boilermakers, bricklayers, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical fitters and electrical mechanics, fibrous 
plaster fixers, marble and slate workers, masons and polishers, metal ceiling 
fixers, painters and decorators, plasterers, plumbers, slaters, tilers and 
shinglers, stone cutters and setters, stone masons and polishers, tilelayers, 
coopers, furniture trades, shipwrights and boat-builders, coachmakers, engi- 
neers, farriers, metal moulders, tinsmiths, sheetmetal workers, gasmeter 
makers and repairers and the printing trades. 

Provision is made under the Juvenile Migrants’ Apprenticeship Act, 
1923, to establish a system of apprenticing juvenile assisted immigrants. 
Under certain conditions they may be apprenticed until they reach, the age 
of 21 years, but the maximum period of apprenticeship to farming is three 
years. During indenture the apprentices are under thé control of the 
Minister for Labour and Industry. 


InpustriaL DisLocaTions CONTINGENT UPON: DISPUTES. 


Within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act lockouts and strikes are prohibited under a penalty of . £1,000. 
Under the State law strikes may be recognised as lawful if fourteen days’ 
notice of the intention:to strike has been given to the Minister for Labour 
and Industry, except strikes by employees of the Government or of municipal 
and shire councils, or by workers engaged in military or naval contracts. 
Strikes are illegal also in industries in which conditions of employment 
are regulated by award or agreement, unless the award has been in opera- 
tion for at least twelve months and the union has decided by a secret ballot 
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. to withdraw from its conditions. When a strike is contemplated, or at. any 
time during a strike, the Minister may direct a secret ballot to be taken in 
order to ascertain whether the majority of the unionists concerned is or is 

-not in favour of the strike. 

The maximum penalty for being concerned.in a lockout is £1,000, and for 
an illegal strike £500 in the case of a union, and £50, or six months’ im- 
prisonment, in regard to an individual. Penalties may be imposed also for 
obstructing a ballot, for picketing in.connection with an illegal strike, or 
for inducing persons to refrain from handling any.commodity during a 
strike. 

Particulars of Dislocations. 

Records relating to industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes in all 
classes of industry. in New South Wales are kept by the Department of 
Labour and Industry. Data are obtained principally from reports by 
police officers, departmental inspectors, and managers of. coal-mines, also 
from managers of other industrial establishments, from union secretaries, 
and from newspapers and trade journals. 

In the compilation of the tables relating to industrial dislocations con- 
tingent upon disputes, it is the rule of the. Department of Labour in 
counting the number of dislocations to consider that the cessation of work 
contingent upon any one dispute constitutes only one dislocation. For 
example, if a section of employees in an industry ceases work and the 
dispute extends subsequently to other employees in that industry in the 
same or in other localities, one dislocation is recorded. On the other hand, 
if employees in other industries cease work in sympathy with the militant 
unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as another dislocation, that is, one 
in addition ‘to the original dislocation. 

In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the em- 
ployees has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
ceased work and the operations of the mine have continued, only those who 
ceased work have been included as workers involved. 

In calculating the working days lost, only actual working days, viz., days 
on which work would ordinarily be performed, have been counted, but 
apparently no allowance has been made for intermittency of employment, 
and it has been assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would 
have been continuous during the period of its currency. 

The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and the time lost by industrial dislocations contingent | 
upon disputes in each year since 1914. Particulars are shown separately 
regarding dislocations which originated during the year specified, and those 
which commenced at-an earlier date :— 


Dislocations. Workers. Involved. Working Days Lost!during Year. 
Year. : —~ 

a New. | Total. | Anterior. New. Total. Anterior. "New. ‘Total. 
1914 6 313 | 319 631 er 75,887 9,418 | °747,7387 | 757,155 
1915 7 314] 321 3,716 | 94,346 | 98,062 164,035 | 470,207 | “634,242 
1916 5 344] 349 5,144 |157,102 |162,246 261,887 | 895,338 | 1,157,225 
1917 5 289 | 294 1,294 | 144,704 | 145,998 18,813 (2,857,515 |:2,876,328 
1918 1 152 | 153 340 | 38,652 | °38,992 4,080 | 186,344 | 190,424 
1919 7 206 |. 313 1,949 |-123,174 | 125,123 19,484 (2,118,114 } 2,132,598 
1920 9 411) 420! 10,028 '151,018 | 161,041 ; 1,558,634 | 741,744°1:2,300;378 
1921 4 555 | 559 | 20/597 | 169,510 |190,107 227,645 | 438,278 | “666,018 
1922 3 479 | 482 358 .|188,861 | 189,219 733 | 587,726 | °588;459 
1923 2 250 | 252 957 | 88,739 | 89,696 28,143 | 861,419 | “889,562 
1924 4 520 | 524 484 |185,268 | 185,752 28,634 | 611,125 | 689,769 
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A classification of the dislocations according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in all other industries combined. The following statement shows the par- 
ticulars in relation to each group of the dislocations which commenced in 
each year from 1914 to 1924. The working days lost have been assigned to 
the year in which the dislocation commenced, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the loss actually occur- 
ring during each year. 


Dislocations. _ Workers Invols ed. | Working Days Lost. 
Year. Son. ’ Jon- 
Mining.|, NOM, | Total. | Mining. | ,nclug, | Total | Mining. | 40h, | Total. 
‘ g. 2 


i914 220 | 93 313 | 56,372) 18,884 75,256 | 732,294 | 179,478; 911,772 
1915 225 |; 89 314 | 66,211 | 28,135 | 93,346 | 576,109 | 162,386} 738,495 
1916 209 | 135 344 | 129,920} 27,182 | 157,102 | 649,292 | 258,458; 907,750 
1917 185 | 104 289 | 77,147 | 67,557 | 144,704 | 1,184,594 {1,677,001 | 2,861,595 
1918 ; 106) 46 152.) 30,246 8, 406 | 38,652 | 104,751 | 101,077) 205,828 
1919 228) 78 -306 | 86,778 | 36,396 | 123,174 | 2,958,056 | 713,692 | 3,671,748 
1920 35L | 60 411 | 109,464) 41,554 | 151,018] 316,823 | 652,566 969,389 
1921 531 | 24 555 | 145,282 | 24,228 | 169,510 | 360,652 78,354 | 439,006 
1922 417 |. 62 479 | 171,327 | 17,534 | 188,861 | . 470,972 | 144,897 | 615,869 
1923 197 | 53 250 | 86,110! 2,629 | 88,739 | 878,820 11,233 | 890,053 
1924 483 | 37 520 | 173,160 12,078 | 185,268 | 537,040 | 103,53) 640,571 


It is difficult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of indus- 
trial dislocations, especially during a period of abnormal industrial condi- 
tions and frequent changes in rates of wages, etc. An esfimate of the 
losses in iwages in each of the last ten years is shown below, the method 
adopted being as follows:—The working days lost were classified into the 
fourteen industrial groups for which the average rates of wages are shown 
subsequently in this chapter, the days being assigned to the year in which 
the dislocation commenced; the days lost in respect of each group in each 
year were then multiplied by ‘the rates of wages which is the mean of the 
average rate for adult males in that group, as at the end of that year and at 
the end of the previous year. 


Working Days Lost. Estimated Loss of Wages. 
ear, > - - 
Mining. | Non-mining. Inductries. Mining. | Non-mining. | Taaetrioa: 
Days. Days. Days. £ | £ -£ 

1914 732,294 179,478 | 911,772 384,500 | 86,000 470,500 
1915 | 576,109 162,386 738,495 308,500 74,700 | . 383,200 
1916 649,292 258,458 907,750 372,000 133,100 505,100 
1917 | 1,184,594 1,677,001 2,861,595 | 730,500 879,400 1,609,900 
1918 104,751 101,077 205,828 65,900 54,900 120,800 
1919 2,958,056 713,692 | 3,671,748 1,990,600 420,100 | 2,410,700 
1920 316,823 652,566 969,389 252,800 485,100 737,900 
1921 | 360,652 78,354 439,006 317,100 66,600 383,700 
1922 ' 470,972 144,897 615,869 I 411,100 115,400 526,500 
1923 878,820 11,233 890,053 | 765,300 9,000 774,300 
1924 537,040 103,531 640,571 |: 469,900 £2,800 | 552,700 


The above quotations of estimated loss of wages are open to question 
in so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the 
workers involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion 
of women and juveniles, The proportion is small, however, as the disloca- 
tions were relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of 
the women and juvenile workers are. employed.. Another factor for which 
‘allowance has not be made is the extent to which losses in wages during a 
dislocation were compensated by higher rates of pay or increased activity 
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after resumption of work, e.g., in the coal-mining industry, where operations 
are affected in normal times by intermittency due to trade conditions or 
blocks in the transport system. 


Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 


dislocations which originated during the year 1924:— 


Duration in Working Days. Dislocations. eee D. iia 
Under I day nas ei eee 30 11,411 3,828 
One day oes ate se co 269 107,755 107,755 
Over 1 and not exceeding 7... 165 50,491 148,114 
ay ee! | re 5 14... 25 8,441 85,063 

» (14 53 ay yA ees 7 2,632 45,411 
$30 21 oe i 28 ... 2 82 2,096 
» 28 95 o 50... 10 2,543 98,731 
» 50 9s a 100 .. 9 1,570 103,581 
3 100... wes wee a 3 343 45,992 

Total ... wes 520 185,268 640,571 


‘A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. The 
number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1924 was 119,166, and the loss of working days 111,583. These brief dislo- 
cations accounted for approximately 58 per cent. of the total number, 
64 per cent. of the workers involved, and 17 :per cent. of the working days 
lost. 


The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mining indus- 
tries and in the non-mining group are classified in the following statement. 
Dislocations arising from the employment of non-union labour are included 
in the category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertaining to the 
recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified 
under the head of “trade unionism.” 


Mining. Non-Mining. : All Industries, 
| 
H |—_—_____— 
Cause. 3 “| Workers; Work- g é | Workers! Work- g é | Workers | Work- 
28 in- ing days | 3 5 in- | ing days | 26 in- | ing days 
z = | volved. lost. a *& | volved. | lost. a 3 volved. lost. 
I 
Wages a oa ~-| 194] (35,518 175,267 12 2,031 8,867 | 116 37,549 184,134 
Hours aye ae te 25 | 7,473 20,424 6 7,183 84,182 81 14,654 104,606 
Working conditions ..| 137 43,852 124,806 4 816 3,655 | 141 44,668 128,461 
Employment of persons 
or classes of persons ..| 103. £0,811 138,197 10 1,739 5,667 | 113 32,550 144,164 
Trade unionism .. a 15 - 6,898 18,117 3 273 710 18 7,171 18,827 
Sympathy .. ee os 12 605 3,420 1 30 450 13 635 8,876 
Miscellaneous .. as 61 39,232 43,1098 4 ee 61 39,282 43,198 
Not stated ws ae 26 8,803 33,311 1 6 a 27 8,800 13,311 
Total... a --| 483} 173,190! 537,040 87 | 12,078 | 103,531 | 520 | 185,268 640,571 


In the mining industries disagreements about wages involved the greatest 
loss of working time during 1924, viz., 38 per cent. The greatest number 
of dislocations and of workers involved were in cases-of disputes relating to 
working conditions, to which 28 per cent. of the loss was due. In the non- 
mining group the important cause of dissension was the question of hours of 
work, $1 per cent. of the loss of working time being due to such disputes.’ ' 


By extending the analysis of the causes of disputes over a period of eleven 
years from 1914 to 1924;-i1t is found that in the mining industries 33 per 
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cent. of the time lost was due to disagreements in relation to trade unionism. 
Disputes arising out of the question of hours of work were the cause of 20 
per cent.; “wages” stands third on the list with 13 per cent., and thosé 
grouped under the heading of “sympathy” were responsible for 13 per cent. 

In non-mining industries, on the other hand; wages was the subject of 
disputes, which were responsible for-greater loss than those arising from any 
other cause, viz., 83 per cent. of the total, and sympathetic strikes showed 
the high proportion of 23 per cent., hours 21 per cent., and working condi-. 
tions 18 per cent. 

Taking all classes of industries together, the experience of the eleven 
years shows that about 22 per:cent:.of the loss of working time was incurred 
through disputes:about trade unionism and one-fifth in disputes about hours, 
and one-fifth in regard to wages. The proportion attributed to sympathy 
was 16 per: cent. 7 

In 1924, matters in dispute in regard to 448 dislocations were adjusted 
by direct negotiation between the parties, after a loss of 419,666. days; 21 
dislocations, involving a loss of 176,325 days, were brought to conclusion as 
the result of arbitration; and in 2 cases, with a loss of 11 working days, 
the workers were replacéd. Of the balance, some were dislocations in which 
demands were not formulated, the cessation of work being for the purposes 
of demonstration, sympathy, etc., and in the other cases the method of settle- 
ment was not: recorded. 

Of the dislocations which commenced in 1924, seventy-four, involving a 
loss of 47,503 working days, resulted in modifications more or less in accord- 
ance with the. workers’ claims, but modifications were not made in regard 
to 369 disputes, which caused a loss of 469,014 days. The results of the 
remaining cases were not recorded. 


Inpustrie. Hyorenn. 

“eerie: with the object of safeguarding industrial workers from 
accident and disease, is included in the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, the 
Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, the Scaffolding and Lifts “Act, 1912, 
the Mines and Inspection Acts, 1901 and 1914, and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, 1912 to 1922. The Acts relating to mining are administered by 
the Department of Mines. Otherwise, inspection with the object of securing 
compliance with the industrial laws is a function of the Department of 
Labour and Industry. 

The Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which consolidates. previous enact- 
ments, provides for the sanitation of factories, etc., the safeguarding’ of 
machinery, and protection from fire. ‘Restrictions are: placed: upon the 
employment of women and of juveniles, especially in regard to overtime and 
in dangerous occupations. Occupiers of factories are required to keep. and 
to supply to the inspectors full records regarding out-workers employed, 
and in terms of certain industrial awards the employment of. out-workers 
is allowed only by special permission. Details relating to the employment of 
women and children in factories are shown in the chapter, “ Manufacturing 
Industry.” 

Under the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, station owners are 
required to provide proper accommodation for shearers. The Act applies 
only to shearing-sheds where at least 6 shearers are employed. 


The Seaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, regulates the construction and use 
of scaffolding, lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks. The Act operates in the 
Metropolitan Police District and in the Newcastle District. On 31st Decem- 
ber, 1994, there were 2,963 lifts under supervision as compared with 2,803 
in 1923. Since 1909 persons operating passenger lifts have been required 
to obtain certificates of competency. : 
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Industrial Accidents. 

In regard to the factories, accidents, fatal: or otherwise, are-reported to 
the. factory. inspectors, upon. whom: rests. the. responsibility of. seeing that 
all dangerous portions of machinery. are properly and securely fenced and 
guarded. Special regulations have been made regarding precautions. against 
the risk of accident in connection with the use of steam boilers and. other 
pressure vessels. 

The following table shows the number of accidents caused by machinery, 
explosions, hot liquids,.&e., reported in factories during. the three years, 1922 
to 1924, and. the rate: per 10, 000 employees :—-. 


Number reported. Rate per 10,000 
: Employees. 
Accidents caused by machinery, etc. 7 
1922.. | 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Fatal oe: oes ew avel: 10 11 6 |. +81 86 “44 


Partial disablement. ... of 149 145 179 12:14 11:39 13°26 
Temporary incapacitation ..., 620 | 746 837 50-52 | 58-60 | . 62-00 


"Total... se wee] 779 902 | 1,022 | 63-47 | 70-85 | 75-70 


On the figures shown above, about 1 per cent. of the accidents were fatal, 
and over 80 per cent. caused temporary incapacitation. Records are not 
available to show the time lost through mishaps. 

‘During the year 1924 there were 22 fatal and 82 non-fatal accidents in 
connection with lifts, scaffolding; cranes, boilers and building operations. 
Particulars of accidents in mines and of railway and tramway accidents are 
shown in-other chapters of this Year Book. 


Industrial Diseases. 


Reliable records relating. to industrial diseases are not available, but 
certain occupations are, with good reason, regarded as unhealthy, and pro- 
vision has been made under the Workmen’s: Compensation Acts in respect 
of certain occupational diseases. In the majority of unhealthy or noxious 
trades the hours: are short and the wages are comparatively high. Regula- 
tions under the: Factories and Shops Act have-been framed with a view to 
minimising the risk of industrial’ diseases, and the use of white phosphorus 
in match factories has been prohibited by the White Phosphorus Matches 
Prohibition Act, 1915. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The State law relating to: workmen’s compensation. is contained in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Silicosis) Act, 1920, the Workmen’s ‘Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 
1920, and the Workmen’s Compensation: (Lead. Poisoning—Broken Hill) 
Acts, 1922 and 1924. 

’ The Workmen’s: Compensation Acts, 1916 and 1920, relate to all. em- 
ployees whose remuneration does not exceed £525 per annum, the wage | 
limit having been increased from £312 to £525 per annum in 1920. The 
exceptions are-casual hands employed otherwise than for the purpose of the 
employer’s trade or business, members of the police force, outworkers, and 
members of the employer’s family dwelling in-his house, 
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The Acts apply in respect of certain industrial diseases, as specified in a 
schedule, and in respect of accidents which cause disablement for at least 
one week. Seamen employed on ships whose first port of clearance and 
whose destination are in New South Wales may claim compensation under 
these Acts, if they agree not to proceed also under the Seamen’s Compen- 
sation ‘Act of the Commonwealth. 


The amount of compensation in cases where death results iin the injury 
is as follows :— 


If workman leaves persons wholly dependent upon his earnings, a sum 
equal to three years’ earnings, or £300, whichever is the larger sum, 
but not exceeding £500. 


If workman leaves persons in part dependent, a sum agreed upon or 
fixed by arbitration. 


If he leaves no dependents, expenses of medical attendance and burial 
up to £20. 


Where total or, partial incapacity for work results from the injury, a 
workman is entitled to a weekly payment during the incapacity not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of ‘this average weekly earnings. Such weekly payment may 
not exceed £5, and the total liability in respect thereof may not exceed £750. 


If a workman under 211 years of age is totally incapacitated he may be 
paid 100 per cent. of his average weekly earnings, but the weekly payment 
may not exceed 15s. 


Provision is made whereby an employer may contract with his workmen 
that a scheme of compensation approved by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies may be substituted for the provisions of the Acts. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Acts, 1922 
and 1924, extend the provisions for the payment of compensation to persons 
disabled in the Broken Hill mines by lead-poisoning or its sequele. The 
duties of certifying surgeon or medical referee are entrusted to a board 
consisting of three medical practitioners appointed by the Governor, includ- 
ing one nominated by the mine owners and one by the workmen. 


The following statement shows particulars regarding compensation in 
respect of accidents paid under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts mentioned. 
above during the five years, 1919 to 1923 :— 


| Accidents. Compensation. 
Disablement Compen- Disablement Compen- 
Year. : sated by— sated by— 
5 Death. Total. Death. Total. 
Lump | Weekly Lump Weekly : 
| Sum, f Payment. Sum, Payment. 
| 5 
£ £ £ £ 
1919 115 194 | 11,793 12,102 | 41,206 | 25,381 | 91,646 | 158,233 
1920 104 157 12,976 13,287 | 38,407 | 26,105 | 107,084 | 171,596 
1921 120 167 ; 16,079 16,366 ; 39,762 ; 28,417 | 196,378 | 264,557 
1922 101 248 {17,015 17,364 | 39,672 | 38,989 | 211,745 | 290,403 
1923 20 194 | 18,666 18,950 | 34,067 | 31,819. | 224,959 | 290,845 
f | 


— 


In respect of fatal accidents in 1923, an amount of £30,365 was paid to. 
persons wholly dependent, £3,501 to persons partially dependent, and £201. 
as medical and burial fees, ete. 
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Records relating to industrial diseases show that cornpensation under the 
foregoing Acts was paid in respect of 163 cases in 1923, viz., 38 cases which 
originated during the year, and. 125 cases continued from previous years. 

“Particulars for the five years 1919 to 1923 are as follows :— 


Cases. Diseases. 
Year. — Lead Poisoning. bt compels 
Fatal. Non-fatal, Total. Sa ee Tt Dis secre 
| a | £ 
1919 1 40 41 39 1 ] 3,188 
1920 | 4 82 | 96 63 19 14 14,896 
1921 | Il 162 173 |, 145 5 23 19,453 
1922 10 179 189 143 10 36 24,279 
1923 9 154 | 163 113 10 40 19,622 


All the fatal cases in 1923 were due to lead poisoning, including eight 
from the Broken Hill mines. Of the non-fatal cases there were 39 cases of 
nystagmus in the coal-mining industry, one of arsenic poisoning in the 
smelting industry, and 114 of lead poisoning, including 105 cases from the 
Broken Hill mines. The compensation paid in respect of lead poisoning 
amounted to £16,362, and on account of other diseases to £3,259. 


In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920, which 
will remain in force until September, 1928, a fund has been established for 
the relief of metalliferous miners, who, having contracted pneumoconiosis 
or tuberculosis, have been incapacitated from further work in the Broken 
Hill mines. The fund is maintained by contributions—one-half. by the 
Government of New South Wales and one-half by the mine owners. The 
compensation paid in each year from 1921 to 1924 was £54,061, £56,336, 
£60,750, and £63,848 respectively. At the end of 1924 the beneficiaries 
numbered 1,105, viz., 320. mine workers and 7&5 dependents, including 433 
children. ‘At the end of the previous year the beneficiaries numbered 1,105, 
including 430 children: 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, empowers the Gov- 
ernment to establish a fund, to which employers may be required to contrt- 
bute, for the payment of compensation with respect to workmen who suffer 
death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis or silicosis of the lung, or 
other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory organs caused by exposure 
to silica or other dust.. As a fund has not yet been established, the Act 
remains inoperative. , 


In addition to the general enactments of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to special risks, and: to 
workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. : 
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WAGES. 

The minimum rates of wages for nearly all classes of workers, male and 
female, adult and juvenile, are fixed -by industrial tribunals exercising 
statutory authority. : 

Juvenile labour is protected also to some extent by a law passed in 1908 
‘to prevent the threatened development in unorganised trades of a system 
under which young workers were being employed without remuneration. It 
provides that a minimum wage of ‘not less than 4s, per week must be paid 
to factory workers, shop assistants, and others. 


The Living Wage. 

Early legislation empowering industrial tribunals to fix minimum ‘wages, 
as incidental to the preservation of industrial peace, did not give any 
direction regarding the principles to be observed in the exercise of the 
function. In practice, the tribunals adopted the principle of basing 
their determinations on the living wage, which must ‘be sufficient to secure 
to the unskilled worker a reasonable standard of living, as distinct from 
the secondary wage, which is remuneration for skill or other special 
qualifications. 

Details regarding the development of the livmg wage principle since it 
was defined by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth ‘Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, in the well-known Harvester case in 190%, 
are published in the 1921 issue of the “Year Book,” with particulars 
relating to the standard of living and the living wage determinations. In 
this issue only .a brief description of the existing practice is inserted. 

In the State jurisdiction the living wages for men and for women are 
fixed by ‘the Board of Trade, after public inquiry regarding the average. cost 
of living, and the declarations have statutory force as the basis of all 
industrial awards and -agreements relating to ‘wages. The Board’s 
declarations were made annually until October, 1921. Subsequently the 
rates were reviewed at more frequent intervals, and in accordance with the 
most recent amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act, passed. in Novem- 
ber, 1922, the Board may declare the living wages at intervals of not less 
than-three months. An industrial award or agreement may not prescribe 
lower rates.than those fixed. by ‘the Board, but the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration may refrain from making an award, or may cancel an award 
or agreement, if it is proved that serious unemployment in an industry. 
may result from its operation. The Court may exempt from the provisions 
of an award or agreement employees entitled to benefit under a profit- 
sharing or co-partnership scheme. 

Prior to the establishment of the Board of Trade, the Court conducted an 
inquiry into the cost of living in Sydney, and in 1914 fixed a living wage 
for. men, which it varied in the two following years. 

For the purpose of the declarations, the living wage is defined as the 
standard wage which will do neither more nor less than enable a worker of 
the class to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain himself, 
his wife, and two children, in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with 
food, plain and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and quality to 
maintain health and efficiency, and with an allowance for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The principle of a living wage was not applied to women’s wages under 
the State industrial arbitration system until the Board of Trade conducted 
its first inquiry into the cost of living in 1918. The standard adopted. is the 
minimum wage which will cover the cost of: living of the adult female 
worker of the lowest paid class, but having no other responsbility and 
living away from home in lodgings. 
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The. variations in the living wages. as determined by the Court of In- 
dustrial Arbitration, and since.1918 by the Board of Trade, have been as 
follows:—In 1919 and earlier years the declarations related to the metro- . 
politan. area.only. — 


Men.. Women, 

Year, “—? j ' 
: i Date of Living | Date of Liviag: 

| Declaration, Wage. Declaration. Wage: 

£s. di | £ sd 

19}4. 16th February! 2° 8 0} es ta 
1915 17th December]. 2:12. 6 : eats 
1916 18th:August,..} 2.15: 6.1) ane Hs 
1918 5thSeptember| 30° 0.) 17th December; 110 0 
1919 8th October...[ 3.17. 0 || 23rd December} 119 0 
1920 8th October...| 4 5 0 || 23rd Decemlier, 2° 3° 0 
1921 8th October. | 4° 2° 0:|; 22nd December) 2° 1 0 
1922 12th May. ...| 3-18. 0:|| 9th October... |! 1.19 6 
1923. Cth April...) 3:19 0 |, 10th April 2.0.0: 
1923 jth September) 4 2 05 Dap apes 21 6 
1925 24th August...) 4 4 0 | 24th August...| 2 2 6 

a 


h 


In: March, and in. August, 1924, the Board. decided, after inquiry, not to 
vary.the rates fixed. in September, 1923. The declarations as shown im the 
table: did not apply to. employees. in rural. occupations. 


The Commonwealth. Court assesses a basic rate for each case: in which 
minimum. wages are to be determined. The standard adopted is the Har- 
vester wage, 7s. per day in Melbourne. in 1907; which was. based. apparently 
on the needs of a man, his. wife, and three children. The rate is adjusted 
to cover variations in the cost. of living so as to ensure to the lowest paid 
worker the same standard:of comfort as that rate gave in 1907. 


‘In view of the fact that awards. are made for extended’ periods,.much 
difficulty, has been experienced. in devising a satisfactory method of adjust- 
ment. For some years after the Harvester wage was determined, the. - 
movement in the cost of living was slow, and. wages were fixed by the 
Court. after consideration of the cost of living at the time: of the award, 
on the basis of the. evidence given in the Harvester case. In. July, 1913, 
the-President decided. to assess the basic wage, by applying to the Harvester 
rate the index number of the cost of food, groceries, and rent, as determined 
by the Commonwealth. Statistician for the calendar year preceding the date 
when the award was mace. Subsequently, as prices began to rise with. 
increasing rapidity, it became the general practice to apply the. index 
number for the twelve months immediately preceding the making of the 
award. 


.None of the foregoing methods, however, gave. the desired: result, and - 
the Court decided that it was necessary in some cases to give’ awards a 
retrospective effect. in order to relieve employees who: had been receiving 
wages below.a fair equivalent of the standard rate. Obviously, a system 
which involved retrospective pay had many. disadvantages, and in 1921 the 
Court. adopted a new rule to provide for the periodical adjustment of rates 
of ‘wages during the term of an award: Under-the existing method, intro- 
duced in: December, .1921, it: is-a general rule to make the adjustments 
quarterly on a basie rate which is ascertained by applying to the Harvester 
wage the. index: number of the cost of food, groceries,. and rent. for the 
preeeding quarter, and adding: 8s. per-week to the result. The sum of 8s. 
per week; though ‘an: arbitrary figure, was. ‘chosen after deliberation as a 
fair addition to cover possible increases: in the. cost of living: in. the. quarter ¢ 
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succeeding each adjustment, and to set off past losses suffered by the workers 
during the period when wages had been lagging behind the rapidly rising 
prices. 

A living wage for women workers has not been fixed by the Common- 
wealth Court, except in particular industries. In September, 1914, em- 
ployees in the felt hat factories of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia were awarded 30s. a week—the full amount claimed. In May, 
1917, a minimum Federal wage of 35s. a week was awarded for unskilled 
labour by women employed as ticket-sellers, cloak-room attendants, etc., in 
theatres and picture shows. Since 1919 the clothing industry, in which a 
large proportion of the female. industrial workers are engaged, thas been 
subject to Federal awards in all the States, except Western Australia. The 
living wage for women was fixed in the successive awards in respect of the 
clothing industry at the following rates: October, 1919, £1 15s.; May, 
1921, £2 5s. 9d; November, 1923, £2 7s. 6d. In an award for theatrical 
and amusement employees, made in August, 1924, the rates for women were 
based on a wage of £2 10s. 6d., and in an award for women engaged in 
jam factories in June, 1925, on a rate of £2 4s. 6d., payable at the age of 18 
years. 

Living Wage in the other States. 


In Queensland the Industrial Arbitration Court has adopted a shiseee 
of fixing a minimum wage for industries of average prosperity, and of 
determining a basic wage with regard to the partionlar circumstances of 
any industry of greater or less than average prosperity. In South Aus- 
tralia the standard living wage is fixed by the Board of Industry. In 
Victoria and Tasmania the rates of wages in the various industries are 
fixed by wages boards by a process of collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees in the industry concerned, and the prescribed 
rates for unskilled labour vary accordingly. In Western Australia the 
Arbitration Court adjudicates in cases of disputes only, and assesses a basic 
rate for each case, using the same method of assessment as the Common- 
wealth tribunal. 

The rates shown in the following statement for Melbourne, Perth, and 
Hobart are those which may be regarded as fair average or basic rates for 
unskilled labour at the respective dates specifidd in the table. ‘The 
quotations for the Commonwealth represent the rates which, in accordance 
with the practice of the Court, would have been used in determining rates 
of wages, if the Court had made awards for the capital cities as at the 
specified dates. The rate for July, 1914, was calculated by applying to the 
Harvester wage, 7s. per-day in Melbourne in 1907, the index number of 
the cost of food, groceries, and rent in the capital cities during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, and the rates as at the other dates specified, by 
applying the index numbers for the preceding quarter and adding to the 
result the sum of 3s. per week. 


Living Wage—Adult Males. 

Sr EPESpOINRE: STEN: 1914 1922 1923 1924, 1925 

(July). (May). (April). (March). (June). 
£8. d. £s d £8. d £ os. -d. £s. a. 
Sydney 28s 0 318 0 319 0 42 0 4 2 OF 
Melbourne ... 250 319 6 318 0 4 3 6 4 4 6 
Brisbane 22 0 400 40 0 400 4 0 0 
Adelaide 28 0 317 6 317 6 318 6 4 2 0* 
Perth 214 0 3.17 0 317 0 40 0 40 0 
Hobart 28 0 315 0 318 0 318 0 318 Q 
Commonwealth 213 6 317 6 40 6 4 5 0 44 0 


* Increased to £4 5s. 6d. in July, 1925, f Increased to £4 4s. in August, 1925, 
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Secondary Wage. 


Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considered separately 
in connection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under the 
State system, when varying wages on account of an increase or decrease in 
the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recognised margin between the 
skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, and to vary all rates of 
wages by the amount by which the basic wage has been increased or reduced. 

The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount. which it 
considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the skill 
required. 

; Rates or Waaes. 


The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for oc- 
eupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or predominant 
rates are stated. The table contains particulars of a few occupations only, 
but similar information relating to a large number of callings is published 
annually in the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” In the Register 
for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 1901 to 1913, 
inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains the rates for each 
year since 1913 :-— 


Occupation, 1901. | 1906. | 1911. | 1913. | 1916. | 1918. | 1920. | .1921..| 1922. | 1923. 1924. 
{ ! 

Manufacturing— sd} sa] s.d.] ada] sad.) 8d] s.a./ sd. s. d.|.s.d. js. d. 
Cabinetmaker wa .-| 52 0/52 G] 56 0! 60 O| 67 0 | 79 O {104 0 |101 9 | 98 0/102 0 j102 0 
Boilermaker er ..| 60 0] 60 0] 66 0| 66 O| 78 O| 8 6 |110 6 1107 6 | 1038 6/107 6 |108 6 
Coppersmith ae --| 60 0/60 0] 68 0|72 0] 80 O| 87 6 {L112 6 |109 6 | 105 6/109 6 |108 6 
Fitter .. rad A ..| 60 0) 60 0| 64 0/70 0] 78 0/85 64110 6/107 6 | 102 6/107 6 ;108 6 

» electrical hie ..| 60 0] 60 0] 66 0; 72 O| 82 0] 82 Oj111 6 108 6] 104 6/115 O 115 0 
Baker .. 7 Ms ..| 52 6 | 52 6156 0| 60 0! 70 O/ 70 O 102 61100 6} 96 6IL00 6 {100 6 
Bootclicker .. oe ..-| 45 0] 45 01] 54 0| 54 0| 66 0} 72 0) 98 6198 6! 95 9) 94 9) 96 O 
Tailor (ready-made) :-| 50 0} 50.0) 55 0160 0} 60 0} 67 6! 92 0 (102 6| 96 6/104 6 102 6 
Compositor (jobbing) --| 52 0] 52 0/| 60 0) 65 0); € 0)].73 6 105 0/105 0} 98 0/102 0/102 0 

Building— 

Bricklayer .. “ -.| 60 0) 62 0| 69 C| 75 0} 78 Oj 84 O |108 0 [108 0] 109 0/113 0/113 0 
Carpenter ie a ..| 60 0| 60 0} 63 0 | 72 Oj 80 0} 80 O;LO O [110 0} 1038 0/107 6 121 9 
Painter és a ..| 54 0155 0] 60 0] 64 0] 75 O| 79 6 |104 0 j104 O} £7 G/103 0 |103 0 
Plumber ae os -.| 60 0) 60 0] 6 0; 72 0} 72 Of} 80 O]L10 0 [110 O| 103 0:107 0 107 90 

Mining— \ 

Coalminer, perton(bestcoal)) 4 2) 3 6) 4 2] 4 2; 4 6;)5 22) 6 114) 6112] 6 114) 611 6 11t 
:(480| 68 0/93. 6/93 6] 93 6 03 6 

Coalwheeler .. oe --| 42 0/88 0] 42 0; 51 0 to to to to to to to 
546/70 0 (106 6 }106 6/106 6/106 6 /106 6 
Silverminer .. oe --| 54 0/60 6] 66 0! 66 0177 9/77 9} 99 0; 99 0 99 0/99 0) 99 0 

Transport— % ‘ 

66 0 | 66 0} 66 0| 72 0| 72 Of] 74 6 109 0 |106 O | 102 0/106 0 [106 O 
Railway loco-driver .. { to to to to to to to to to to 
90 0/90 0/90 0/96 0/ 96 0] 96 O [133 O /130 0 | 126 0/130 0 |130 0 
1 0/ 121 
Wharf-labourer per our | to lo 4 hi 6; 16/19) 19) 2 3; 29 2 9 2113] 2 115 
1 3/.1 3 1 

Rural industries— 

Shearer .. perl00sheep| 20 0 | 20 0 | 24 0] 24 0}; 24 0} 30 0] 40 0/40 0| 385 Oj 388 0) 38 0 

Station-hand, with keep ..| 20 0/25 0) 25 0/125 0/25 0! 40 0); 42 0/| 48 0 48 0| 48 0] 6 0 
15 0; 15 0) 20 0120-0]! 20 0/30 0] 80 0 30 0) 30 0} 30 0 

Farm-labourer, with Keep to to to to to to to" hae 0 { to to to 
20 0/ 20 0] 25 0; 25 0; 35 0) 40 0; 40 0 50 0] 50 0] 50 0 

Miscellaneous— 7 
Pick and shovel man -.| 42 0| 42 0/48 0) 51 0| 56 0) 64 0; 9t 6] 94 6) 86 6 OL 0} 88 O 

Standard minimum wage ..J° * * 45: 0/45 0/55 6) 60 0 | 8 0] 82 0] 78 0 8% 0] 82 0 


* Standard not fixed. 


As a result of the method of wage adjustment adopted by the industrial 
tribunals, the movement in the rates generally coincides with the rise or 
fall in the standard living wage. Prior to the determination of the 
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Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage was not fixed, and an inspection 
of the predominant rates in 1901 shows that wages as low as 30s. per 
week were paid for unskilled labour in-some factories, but the average 
was probably: about 35s. per week. The living wage, 82s. per week, in 1924, 
showed an increase of 47s. as compared with ‘that rate. The award rate 
‘for: carpenters:in 1928 was 2s.-4d. per hour for 46 hours per week, butas 
‘there was unusual ‘activity in ‘the industry most of these skilled ‘workers 
‘were paid at a higher rate,-since embodied in an agreement, viz. 2s. 9d. 
for 44 -hours. 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to thé conditions of the seams-or places where the coal is mined, the rates 
being determined by a special tribunal. The rates shown in the table relate 

“to the northern ‘district where the bulk of-the coal is produced. 


The wages of railway engine-drivers are increased ‘by 6s. per week on the 
completion of each of the first four years of service, the highest-rates being 
paid to drivers of mail and passenger trains. The rates are generally higher 
than those fixed for most industrial occupations, but the increase since 1901 
has been smaller than the increase in the other. rates:shown in the table. . An 
hourly rate.is preseribed ‘for -whatf-labouring,.as intermittency is a constant 
factor-owing to irregularity in ‘the daily volume of shipping trade. “Extra 
rates are paid for handling special cargoes such .as wheat, explosives, and 
frozen meat. 


In the rural industries, contract rates for shearing and the wages of 
station hands are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. In September, 1923, the rate for shearing ordinary flock sheep 
‘was raised from 35s. per 100. to'38s. “Higher rates:must be paid for shearing 
stud sheep. The wages of farm Jabourers‘have not been fixed, except during 
the twelve ‘months .dating from ‘October, 1991, when a rural living walge 
declaration of the Board‘of Trade was in ‘force, the rate being 42s. :per week 
for rural workers who were provided with board and lodging. The rates 
shown in the table for pick and shovel men relate to those engaged in the 
work of railway construction. 


The following table of average rates shows the extent to which changes 
in the rates for individual occupations have affected wages in various 
‘groups of industries, and in all industriés combined. The figures represent 
the average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in each group of 
“industries, and the weighted average for all groups comiined in various 
years since 1901. 


For the computations particulars were obtained in respect of 874 oecupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agreements were the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to the.industrial determina- 
tions, the ruling or predominant rates were ascertained from employers 
and from-secretaries of trade unions. The occupations were classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages were calculated on the basis 
of ‘the weekly rates payable to adult “male employees in the Metropolitan 
district, except in regard to the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most part outside the Metropolitan :area. 


In ‘determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean was 
taken ; :that is, the sum of the rates was divided by the number of oceupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. In ‘computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group ‘was weighted in accordance with: the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that group. 
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The rates shown in the table for 1916 and later years are those deter- - 


mined for New South Wales by the Commonwealth Statistician, whose 
figures are in close agreement with the averages. determined by the author 
and have been adopted for the sake of uniformity. 

In“the shipping, pastoral, and domestic industries, where food and 
lodging are supplied, the value of such ‘has ‘been added to ‘the rates -of 
wages i— 


Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end.of Year. 
Group of Industries. { 
1901. | 1906. | 1911. |°1913. |} 1916. | 1918. (1920. | 1921. |. 1922. | 1923. )°1924, 
. Wood, Furniture, Sawmill,) s. d.) s. al s. djs. dl -s.d./ os. d| s.d] s.djs. d.[ 3. dj-s. d. 
‘Timber. Works, ete. wf 43-41-49. 7/55. 6) 58 0/65 1/69 “6/101 F101 0) 95 O01 €/.99 O 
. Engineering, Shipbuilding, | 
Smelting, Metal Works, | 
etc. we wa «| 49 4).49 8).55--41 57 8) 64 0/6821) 97 6.98 7).93 (1)-98 -0).97 It 
-Food, Drink, and ‘Tobacco = 
Manufacture -and Distri- 
bution ies 44 11) 45. -3]'51 4| 56 0):62 8! 66 1) 94 °0/ 95 .2).901 °5| 94 -8):93 7 
-Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex- | 
tiles, Rope, Cordage,etc. | 44 5) 44 5/51 7] 54 0/60 2; 63 3/91 6)-91:10}°89 8) 92 “B91 6 
. Books, Printing, “Bookbind- i 
ing, ete. wf 53 1) 54 7/64 4] 65-9) 67 91-75 (2/105 111406 3/102 1/104 33104 3 
Other Manufacturing” ---| 44 10; 46 11°51 -7| 56 3/63 °6| 67 -3)-95 -€|-97 “7/92 9) 96 2).96 0 
. Building se a 56 2/57 6°63 “4/-68 .0).71 4) 76 0/101 “8/104 7/101 - 8/104 4\104 i 
.-Mining; Quarries, ete. 52 “S| 51 7-60 6] 62 .S| 72 °6\-75 7/105 “4]105 4/204 21105 O:f05 0 
. Railway and Tramway Ser- i 
viees of 52 92) 52 6! 55 2] 61 1) 65 2/67 8) 98 6) 95 -5/:O1 “47.97 2/95 5 
. Other ‘Land "Transport .-{ AL 8) 41 98) 44.4] 51 “41-59 4)°62 1:93 0} 92 -0/-88 1) 91-590 9 
. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc.|.38 4) 38 8!.44 6/ 48 9158 41°63 5: 89°10/100 5/98 6/LCO 5/96 4 
Pastoral, ” Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, etc. [| 32 5) 35 5) 43 5) -49 11) 55 10)°62 3] 89 9) 92 O].84 5) 85 6 84 O 
- Domestic, Hotels, ete. --{ 37 11) 89 1) 44 °8) 45 5) 53 8] 57 2} 88 10} 89 6! 838 7/87 1) 87 & 
. Miscellaneous oe --| 43 5/44 7| 49 0} 53 1] 59 7) 62 1/ 88 10) 91 5) 88 2) 92 0/90 & 
oe ees \ 
All Industries... +-[ 43221).45 4] 51 5).55 9) 61 uy 65-11] 94 0} 95 10] 91 *6) 94 6) 93 6 
1 


The average rates of wages in all industries combined rose slowly until in 
1918 it was 28 per cent. higher than in 1911. In-the next three years it 
rose ‘by 46 per cent., and reached the highest point in 1921, when it was 
86 -4-per cent. above the:average of 1911. In the following year there was a 
decline of 4:4 per cent.; then a rise of 3 per cent. in 1923 was followed by 
a reduction of 2 per cent. in 1924. 

The highest. averages are in the mining, building, and printing industries, 
which are strongly organised, and include a large proportion of skilled 
artisans. The next in order are the engineering and woodworking trades 
and the shipping industry. The lowest averages are in the domestic and 
rural groups. Between 1901 and 1924 the increase in average weekly rate 
in the various ‘groups ranged from 43s. 3d. to 58s. The classes with highest 
increases were shipping, 5&s., mining, 52s. 9d., the pastoral industry, wood 
and furniture trades, the printing trades, and miscellaneous manufacturing, 
between 5is. and 52s. The lowest was in the railway group, 48s. °8d. 


‘In nearly: all the groups the average rates were at the maximum in the 


year 1921, in the following year they declined generally, but in 1923 they 


moved upwards again. In two classes, viz., the wood and furniture trades 
and the shipping group, the average rate:rose to the Jevel of the year 1921, 
and in.three.groups it: was even -higher, viz., railway and ‘tramway services, 
clothing, and the miscellaneous. group. In the majority of ‘the groups, 
however, the average rate in 1928 was lower than in 1921, The average 
in ‘the rural. group was affected by an award of the Commonwealth Court, 
which reduced the rates for shearers and other pastoral workers, .and :by ‘the 
exclusion of rural workers from the purview of the New South Wales Board 
of Trade in respect of living wage determinations. 

In 1924 the average rate in the shipping industry ‘fell by 4s, jd. sper 
week, and the averages in the building, mining, printing, engineering, and 
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miscellaneous manufacturing, and domestic groups were practically the same 
as in 1923. In the other classes there were reductions ranging from 8d. 
to 1s. 9d., and the general average was lower by 1s. per week. 

The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to consider them in 
relation to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only 
elements of expenditure of which satisfactory records as to variations in 
the purchasing power of money are available, and in the following state- 
ment the relation between the cost of these items and the average rates of 
wages is illustrated. For this purpose the average rates of wages have been 
reduced to index numbers, which have been divided by the index numbers 
of food and rent. The results indicate the variations in the effective 
wage. 

The index numbers of the nominal wage which were published in earlier 
issues of this Year Book were based on the rates current at the end of each 
year, which are shown in the preceding table. In this edition the index 
numbers for 1914 and subsequent years have been amended by substituting 
for the average rate at 81st December the mean of the average rates at the 
end of the four quarters in order that the ratio between wages and the 
cost of food and rent over the whole year might be estimated with a greater 
degree of accuracy. Quarterly data regarding wages are not available for 
the years prior to 1914, and the index numbers of the nominal wage relate 
to the rates current at the end of those years. 


Systane Motmina) Wage pes Weeks Index Number of Index Number 
Year, Food and Rent of 
Amount. Index Number. Combined, Effective Wage, 
} 
8. d. 

1901 43 11 854 848 1007 
1906 45 4 882 901 979 
1911 51 5 1000 1000 1000 
1912 54 3 1055 1113 918 
1913 55 9 1084 1144 948 
“1914 56 0 1089 1171 930 
1915 56 10 1105 1283 861 
1916 59 7 1160 1351 859 
1917 63.6 1236 1365 905 
1918 : 65 1 1266 1383 915 
1919 70 10 1377 1531 899 
1920 86 3 1677 1791 936 
1921 95 5 1855 1672 1109 
1922 : 93 2 1812 1586 1142 
1923 92 7 1801 1685 1069 
1924 93 10 1826 1662 1099 


In 1901 the effective wage was slightly higher, and in 1906 it was lower, 
than in 1911. Thereafter it declined steadily as living became dearer, until 
in 1916 it was 14 per cent. lower than in 1911. Subsequently wages were 
increased at a faster rate than the cost of food and rent,.and the effective 
wage index number rose slowly, but in 1919 its purchasing power in relation 
to the cost of food and housing was still 10 per cent. lower than in 1911. 

’ There were pronounced rises in wages during 1920 and 1921, and as food 
prices began to decline the effective wage rose to a point 14 per cent. ubove 
the level of the year 1911. In 1928 wages moved downwards and the cost 
of food and housing increased so that the effective wage declined by 6 per 
cent. In 1924 it showed a slight increase, the index number being 10 per 
cent. higher than in 1911. 
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The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or on predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which are liable to fluctuate on account of the 
rise and fall in the volume of employment. ‘Thus the census records show 
that there was a much larger proportion of unemployment in 1921 than in 
1911. Moreover, conditions vary in different industries. In the building 
trade, for instance, there has been remarkable activity in recent years, and 
competent men ‘have been receiving wages above the rates prescribed by 
awards, and have probably suffered less intermittency than in periods of 
normal trade, meanwhile some of the other industries have experienced 
slackness. 
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PRODUCTION. 


‘Lhe value of production,.as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—Pastoral, Agricultural, Dairying and: Farmyard, Mining, 
Forestry, Fisheries, and Trapping—and to the Manufacturing industries. 


‘The values in regard to the primary industries—except mining—are 
stated as: at. the point or place of production, on. the basis of the prices. to 
the producers, which are somewhat less than the wholesale prices. in the 
Metropolitan market. No deduction has been made on account of the cost 
of items such as seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, 
machinery, ete. : 


Some of the quotations are known to be understated. For instance, the 
values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard produce are deficient, 
because records are not available as to production (which in the aggregate 
must be large) on areas less than one acre in extent. The production from 
fisheries includes only the catches of licensed fishermen. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are’stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
here in the production of the manufacturing industries, e.g., coke produced 
at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. 
The values shown for the last four years are those supplied by the mine 
owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate the 
estimated value at the mines of the minerals produced during each year. 
The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be the 
best estimates which may be made from the data available. Reference to 
the difficulty experienced in estimating the value of mining production is 
made in the chapter relating to the mining industry. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of raw materials and fuel. 
With a few exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in 
small establishments employing less than four hands where manual labour 
only is used, nor from bakehouses nor butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


For the foregoing reasons the aggregate value of production as stated is 
not complete, and should not be assumed to be the total fund available as 
the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produc- 
tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
in the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or com- 
mercial and other pursuits are not included. 


Thus it will be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
the annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring the growth of the national income. 


PRODUCTION, 


yor 


The following statement shows the estimated value of production of ‘the 


specified industries, 
After 1913 the values are stated for the years ende 


at the place of production, at intervals since 1871. 
d 30th June, except those 


relating to the mining industry, which relate to the calendar years ended six 


months later. 
Primary industries: 
a Total, 
Rural Industries. Manu-. | Primary 
Year. Fisher, | oth industries | a 
— and - | Mining. | “Indus: Industries. 
Pastoral. | Ag eet mer A ne 
Farmyard. jLodustries, 

2000 | £000) £000 | £000 | £000| £000 £000| £000 | £000 
~ag71 | 7609 | 2,220 | 1,110 | 10,989 | ©3824) 1,626 | 12,889 9,490 15,379 
3981 | 10,866 | 4216 | 2,285 |.17,367 | 492 | 2,188 19,997 | 5,183 | 25,180 
1991 | 14,725 | 3,615 | 2,735 | 21,075 | 758 | 6,434 |-28,267| 7,799 | 36,066 
1901 | 12,447 | 7,060 | 3,188 | 22,695 | 986 | 5,681|29,362! 9,742 | 39,104 
19ti | 19,484'] 9,749 | 6,534 | 35;727 | 2,213 | 7,302 45,322 | 19,432 | 64,754 
aoiz | 19,440 | 11,817 | “7,192 | 98,449 | 2;347 | 8,177 | 48,978 | 22,681 | 715654 
1913 | 20,738 | 12,378 | 7,063 | 40,179 | 2,644 | 8,712 |51,535 | 23,764 | 75,209 
1914-15 | 16,848 | 10,031 | 7,846 | 36,725 | 2,074 | 6,090 )-44.889 | 24,330 | °69,219 
1915-16 | 21,576 | 20,362 | 7,649 | 49,587 | 2,603 | 7,478 59,668 |-25,236 | -84,903 
1916-17} 26,842 | 19,012 | 9,419 | 49,273 3,085 | 9,173|'61,501 |'27,183 | 88,634 
1917-18 | 28,435. | 13,685 | 10,635 | 52,755 | 3,737 | 10/493 66,985 | 29,500 | 96,485 
1918-19 |'29;865 | 12,280 | 11,073 | 53,218 |°8,708 | 7,805 | 64,731 | 32,768 | 97,499 
1919-201 33,972 | 19;582 | 11,798 | 59,347 | 7,760 | 9,650 76,757 | 39,814 | 116,071 
1920-21) 20,057 -|:32,373 | 16447 |:68,877 | 4,089 | 10,192 | 83,158 | 43,128 126,286 
3921-22) 233657 | 20,261 | 12914 | 6,832 | “3,628 | <9,666 |70,126 | 46,748 | 116,872 
1922-28 | 84,009") 21;801 199445. |168;755 | 4810 | 10/419 [83,084 51,492 | 195,476 
1923-24) 36,963 | 20,556 | 12,327 |.69,846 | 4,204 | 11,845 | 85,895 55,661 | 141,556 


_ The total value-of production increased -by £10,000,000. in .each decade 
from 1871 to 1891. ‘During the-early nineties ‘there was a decline from 
_which:the recovery was slow. In 1901, however, ‘the value.of production was 
£3,000,000 higher than in 1891. During ‘the sueceeding -decenninm the 
State entered upen a peried of industrial expansion, and ‘the value wof pre~ 


duction rosé rapidly, the upward movement 


being interrupted:only in 1914- 


".15, when the combined effects of drought and war causéd a serious decline. 
*81379—C 
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and in 1918-19, when there was a diminution in the output of the mines. ‘In 
1920-21 the total value, £126,286,000, was nearly twice the value ten years 
earlier. In the following season the general level of prices was much lower, 
and there was a decline of £9,414,000, or over 7 per cent., in the value of 
production. During each of the succeeding years the value rose, and’ in 
1925-94 it was the highest on record. , 


In 1922-23 producers secured very high prices for the wool clip and the 
total value of production was 16 per cent. higher than in the previous year. 


In the following year wool prices rose further, and the value of produc- 
tion in the pastoral industry showed an increase of nearly £3,000,000. 
Lower returns were yielded in the agricultural and dairying industries, but 
the return from rural industries as a whole was greater by £1,000,000. than 
the exceptionally high value which was realised in 1920-21. The value of-. 
mineral production was higher than in any earlier year. 


In 1901 the value of production of the primary industries represented 75 
per cent. of the total value, the rural production being equivalent to 58 per 
cent. In 1911 the corresponding proportions were: primary industries 70 
per cent., and rural 55 per cent., in 1921-22, 60 per cent. and 48 per cent. 
respectively, and in 1923-24, primary 61 per cent. and rural 49 per cent, 


The value of rural production, especially in the agricultural industry, 
‘shows considerable fluctuation, for which the reasons are mainly seasonal. 
‘Therefore it is convenient to trace the development of the industries by 
‘reviewing the returns on the basis of the annual average of triennial periods. 
‘Thus a comparison of the averages shows that the annual value of rural 
production rose slowly from £35,900,000 during the three seasons ending in 
1911, to £38,500,000 in the three seasons ending in 1915, and thereafter it 
increased more rapidly until it reached the sum of £60,500,000 in the period 
ended June, 1921. In the last triennium of the period the annual average 
was £65,100,000. 


In the mining industry the condition of the oversea market usually 
exerts the most powerful influence on the production of metals, which fluc- 
tuates accordingly. The demand for coal is more regular, and has increased 
steadily with the use of power machinery, so that coal is now one of the 
most important items of primary production. The value of mineral pro- 
duction reached a high level in 1918, then it declined as the output of metals _ 
-deereased owing to industrial strife at Broken Hill and to a fall in prices. 
With the restoration of industrial peace in the principal  metalliferous 
-taines, production improved, but the recovery was slow owing to unfavour- 
able market conditions. The output of coal in 1994 was the largest on 
record. The return from mining represents usually between 8 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. of the total value of production. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady’ 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less . 
than £2,500,000, and only 16 per cent. of the total production. In 1901 
the return was four times that amount, and it represented 25 per cent. of 
the total value of production. In 1911 the value of production was almost 
equal to the return from the pastoral industry, and it has exceeded it in 
each subsequent year. The relative importance of the manufacturing pro- 
duction has risen from 30 per cent. of the total production in 1911 to 39 
per cent. in 1923-24. 


PRODUCTION. : 703 


The foregoing remarks relate to the actual value of production. In the 
following table the values per head of population are shown :— 


1 


Primary Industries. otal 

: Manufac- Peoey 

Rural Industries. Forests, Total, turing | Manu- 

Year, Oe eee 7 . . Indus- * 
| Tome Fisheries, Minin Primary tries facturing 

| Agricul. | Dairying | _ Total, ; and B+ Indus- . Indus- 

| Pastoral, ‘Saral and Farm-| Rural In-} Trapping tries, tries, 

‘ yard, dustries. | 

£sd./ £5 d| £3. da.) £8. d.| £8. d. £s.0a.)£ . d.j £5 di f£ sw ad 

187L 11419 5; 4 7 5] 2 8 8]2110 6] O18 9} 3 4 0/2 7 8; 418 0/80 5 3 
1881 144 0) 510 2} 219 9/9213811; 01211] 2 1511/26 2 9| 615 6! 3218 8 
1891 121710! 3 8 4] 2 711/18 9 1/) 013 315 12 8} 2£15 0; 616 7; 3111 7 
1901 921) 5 38 3} 2 6 8/1612 0] 014 5] 4 3 1/2L 9 6/ 7 2 6/2812 96 
19lt | 11138 5] 5617 1 318 6/21 9 0) 167! 4 8 9/297 4 4/1118 5) 3817 9 
1912 }11 211] 615 6] 4°2 6/292 o11! 1 Bu 413 9/23 17/13 02,41 1 9 
19ig | IE 7 It) 616 O| 217 7/22 16) 19 1! 415 8/98 6 3113121417 6 
1914-15 | 10 0 1 5 6 6) 4 3 3/19 910} 21 2 01 8 4 8/ 98 16 6/1218 3) 3614 9 
1915-16 | 11 7 9/1014 11 409/26 3 5| 17 6] 31811] 31 910/13 6 5/4416 3 
1916-17 | 14 3 5] 617 4 419 5) 26 0 2; 112 8] 41610/32 9 3114 6 5; 4615 8 
1917-18 | 1415 7 72 8 510 7|27 8 5 118 10 5 9 1/8416 4/15 6 9150 3 1 
1918-19 |} 15 3 8! 6 410] 512 7/27 11 117 8 319 5} 3218 2/1618 2 ; 4911 4 
1919 20} 1613 3] 613 3) 515 8)/299 2 2| 316 2 414 2) 3713 0319 5 8); 5618 8 
1920-21 | 91111) 15 9 8; 717 4! 321811! 119 2 417 6| 3915 7'2)12 8 ; 60 8 3 
1921-22 11 2 3/ 910 5] 6 1 4/2614 0; 114 2 41010 | 3219 0/2119 4; 5418 4 
1922-23 | 15 18 0| 916 0] 6 3 9/3112 9 1 2 4 3] 41511 | 3812 11 | 231311 | 62 610 
~ 1823-24 1614 6] 9 6-0] 512 6] 3112 01 1 18 1/ 5 7 2;8817 3/2 3 8 | 64 O11 


The value of production per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
siderably greater when sheep-raising was the staple industry of the colony 
than in subsequent years when the population had entered into other 
activities. 


The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so great 
as the figures appear to indicate. The production included the output from: 
several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, manufactories; and most of the industries were: 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz., boiling-down works, 
fellmongering, woolwashing, grain-mills, chaffeutting, soap and candle 
works, 


‘During the fourteen years which preceded the war there was a fairly 
steady increase in the value of production per ‘head, and the return in 1912: 
amounted to £41 %s. 5d., which is £12 15s. 5d., or 45 per cent. greater than. 
in 1901. The increase in the value of rural production was 33 per cent.. 
greater than in the increase in the population. In the mining industry 
the increase was 15 per cent. greater, and in the manufacturing 83 per cent. 
greater. The value per ‘head declined by £4 12s, 8d., or 11 per cent. in the 

- season 1914-15, then in the following year it rose above the former level, and 
increased in each year, with one exception, until it reached £60 8s. 3d. in 
1920-21. After a decline in 1921-22 it rose to a higher level in the following 
two years. : wf oer T 


In 1923-24 the per capita value of production from the rural industries 
was 43 per cent. higher than in 1913, the return per head from, the pastoral 
industry was 47 per cent. higher, from agriculture 37 per cent. higher, and 
from dairying 44 per cent. higher. The return per head from the mining 
industry was 12 per cent. higher, and in the manufacturing there was an 
inerease of 93 per cent. The return per head from the primary industries: 
was higher by 37 per cent., and from all industries by 55 per cent. 


‘As compared with the previous season, the industries which showed a 
higher value per head in 1923-24 were the pastoral, 7 per cent.; mining 12 
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per cent. ; and manufacturing, 6 per cent. In: agriculture and’ dairying the 
per capita return: declined by 5 per cent: and 10: per: cent. respectively 3 
and in.all the rural industries combined it was almost equal in both seasons. 


The total value of production per head was nearly 3 per cent. above that 
of 1922-23. 


The following statement shows, in regard to the principal commodities, 
the average annual production, absolute and per head of population, during 
the three-year periods, 1901-03 and 1922-24, in comparison with the three 
pre-war years, 1911-13, which were also years of high production :-— 


Average Annual Production: Average Production 


(000-omitted). Per Head of Population, 
Product. 
1901-03. 1911-13, 1922-24, | 1901-03.:| 1911-13. | 1922-24, 
Wool, (as in the grease)... 1b.| 251,497 | 352,112 | 283,332 | 1812} 202°0 | 1305 
Meat, Frozen Sr ae 
Beef bed < a 1b: 5,963; 11,120 6,917 4:3: 6-4 3:2 
Mutton .... 0... ee » | 27,427 63,828 ; 40,577 19°7°"' 366 18°7 
Leather... Re “hs ” 14,378") 13,373 19,970 10°4 TA 9.2 
Butter nate as ie 4, | 33,912 | 79,198 | 82,860) 259 | 45:41 37-9 
Cheese 7 wes ae “ 4,245 5,845, 6,160 31 34 2°8 
Bacon and Ham ... i 5 9,314 15,940 19,574) 9 67 9-1 90 
Wheat is das ... bush} 14,576] 31,865 34,870 | 105) 183). 16:1 
Maize 45 ea Web 49) 4,577 4,691 | 3,962 33 27 1:8 
Potatoes... Sas we Cowl. 844 1,824 | . 1,031 6 1:0 5 
Hay... at se 3 10,741 18,612 | 21,756 774 107). 100 
Coal... oe $3 ee ton. 6,088 9; 664 10,760 4:4 55 5:0 
Coke oe ia we CWE. 2,775 9,217., 16,121 20 53. TA 
Gold ae vei we OZ 233}. 200 21 2h ‘1. 0 
Silver wae Vas se 872 2,117 317 | 6 1:2 J 
Silver-lead-ore, ete. vee CWt. 7,647 7,167 4,549 55 4°} 24 
Zinc.. eas as veden 55 151 10,290 7,623 | ‘ 5-9 35 
Timber, Sawn... me €t.| 127,509*| 169,078:| 161,890; 91°8 | 97:0: 746 
Fish, Fresh : Ib.|. 14,532. | 15,499 | 18,995.| 105 &9 3°83 
Rabbit Skins Eee Ss 756* 5,305 7,776 i) 30 3:6 
Tron, Pig ... .. Owt. 150 771 1,488 Tie 4 4 
Portland Cement .. Rite ey 372 2,374 4,558 3 14 21 
Beer and Stout... .. gal.) 14,420 21,668 25,116 10°4 4 | 16 
Tobacco: ... Vea we Lb, 3,668 6,370 | 12,541 26 3°7- 58 
Biscuits ... ie ‘aie sy | 10,122") 24,175 | 40,926 7:3:| 13°91 18°9 
Boots and Shoes ... wa pairs 3,016 3,752 4,308 2-2 2:2 20 
Bricks Osi an ..  No.| 180,887 | 366,985 | 354,051 | 180°4 | 210°5 | 163-1 
Candles... 1b. 3,364 5,511 4,477 24 3:2: 21 
Gas .., ste “ly 000 cub. ft. 2,311 4,878 9,321 17 2°8 4:3 
Jam... rae : lb.| 19,498*| 27,767. |, 24,067 140, 159 | Ib1- 
Soap a oi >| 22,748 | 33,670) 40,168) 164] 18:2) 185 
Sugar, Refined Gal vee Cwt. 1,190 1,834 2,539 ‘9 11 ¥-2 
Meat, Preserved .. ...‘Ib.{ 15,675 | 25,501 | 4,640) 11:3]. 146) 21 
Tweed and Cloth . iG ww. =o 516 1,170 2,060 “4 7 a: 
* Estimated. 


The statement shows in regard to 34 staple commodities that the: quantity 
produced per head. between. 1911-18 and 1922-24 increased in 11, and de- 
ereased in 23 cases. Amongst. those which decreased. were the important 
commodities—wool,. wheat, meat, butter, coal, silver-lead, amd: timber: 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


An account. of the Industrial History of the State up to 1899 appears in 
the “ Wealth. and Progress: of New South. Wales, 1897-8,” and is. continued 
on a broader basis in. the “Official Year Book, 1921.” The following 
account of recent developments brings the matter up to the middle of 
1925. 


1921-22. 


As the year 1920 was the culminating point. of the trade boom, which had 
assumed new vigour after the close of the war, 1991 was the fateful year 
in which the inevitable process of deflation began. In older countries, 
where the economic situation was more complex, the transition was sudden, 
and marked by serious disturbances in industry and commerce; but. in: New 
South Wales a policy of gradual deflation was pursued, and readjustments 
to meet the new conditions proceeded. without grave disorders. Although 
conditions of employment became bad and remained bad, the shortage of 
work was not generally acute for any lengthy period. At the census in 
April, 1921, when the position was at its worst, the unemployed in the State 
numbered 61,748, equal to 7 per cent. of the total breadwinners, but of these 
only one-half were out of work through searcity of employment. Financial 
losses in some ‘businesses were severe, but serious disorders were avoided, 
and there was no appreciable increase in the number or magnitude of bank- 
ruptcies—convincing proof of an efficient commercial and banking. organisa- 
tion, and of the financial strength of the community. On the whele, 
preduction increased in volume, and, as this increase more than counter- 
acted the decline in prices, the value of production was greater in 1920-21 
than in. any previous year. The propitious seasons which followed. the . 
breaking of the drought in June, 1920, stimulated production, and-helped to 
improve the difficult situation which was arising. out of the general fall in 
prices and the decay of the unreal prosperity which had been engendered by 
war conditions. 


The decline first affected the State through a fall in the prices realised. for- 
pastoral products and metals, of which New South Wales is a seller, and 
for manufactured goods, of which it is a buyer: The smaller and slower 
realisations on all primary products, except wheat, caused.a reduction in the 
national income during 1921, while, at the same time,, the knowledge. that 
the level of prices was at last falling produced a spirit of caution. among 
the buying public. Although exports declined heavily, imports, in fulfilment 
of long-standing orders, grew to unprecedented heights in 1920-21, Com- 
mercial houses were faced with the troublesome problem of realising on 
large stocks of high-priced goods on falling markets in order to meet extra- 
ordinary commitments oversea, while the spending power of the public was 
weakening. 


As the violet developments oversea dominated the local situation, the 
whole industrial organisation of the State felt the influence of price varia- 
tions. Prices fell steadily for two years, and in the early part of 1922 had 
reached «point approximately 80 per cent. below the highest: point: reached 
in 1990, but. still 50°per cent. above the lével prevailing in 1913. Bank 
advances had reached their maximum: in March quarter; 1921, and deposits 
in the following: quarter; thereafter both receded gradually. Deposits 
reached their. lowest point by December, 1991, and advances: six months 
tater.. A decline was:apparent:alse in the business of the clearing-house, the 
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total in 1921 being more than 7 per cent. less than in (1920, while in the 
early months of 1922 there was a further decline. [The spirit 
of caution in spending had its counterpart in saving, and a new growth 
of deposits occurred in the savings banks. Inclusive of interest added to 
accounts these increased by £7,460,000 in 1920-21—nearly double the increase 
in any preceding year. The diminution in earning power was exhibited in 
the smaller earnings of public companies. There was a decrease in the 
average rate of dividends paid, and some companies arranged to return 
portion of their capital to shareholders. 


As the result of recommendations made by the special tribunal set up in 
February, 1921, to consider applications for a reduction in hours of work, a 
44-hour working week was proclaimed in respect of many of the important 
industries regulated by awards of the State courts. This matter, the ques- 
tion of unemployment, and of reduction in the costs of production, became 
topics of much discussion, A joint economie conference of representative 
organisations of employers and employees assembled in Sydney in 19292 to 
consider the problems of the day, but failed to agree on general principles, 
and disbanded without formulating concrete proposals for the betterment 
of conditions. ‘The price of coal and its cost of production were the subject 
of. a ‘subsequent conference, but agreement was not reached. 


In October, 1921, the Board of Trade reconsidered the living wage, and 
declared in favour of a reduction from £4 5s. to £4 2s. per week, but the 
determination was not put into effect immediately, and the average effective 
wage ruling during the year 1921 was 10-9 per cent above that of 1911. In 
May, 1922, after the change of Government, the Board gave the matter 
further consideration, and declared another reduction to £3 18s. per week, 
which was put into operation. During all these readjustments the in- 
dustrial situation remained calm, and in 1921 strikes were in extent far 
below the average of the previous eight years. A number of industries, 
however, principally the metal and metalliferous mining enterprises, were 
dislocated by a fresh cause—the absence of profitable markets—and a 
number of establishments and mines suspended operations pending an 
improvement in markets or a reduction in costs of production. 


With the advent of favourable seasons in J une, 1920, the outlook for 
‘primary industries improved. The harvests of 1990-21 and of 1921-22 were 
unusually large, especially in the former year, and high prices were realised 
for wheat; the market for butter improved after a severe decline toward 
the end of 1921, and production increased .to over 100,000,000 Ib. in 1921-22; 
the sheep flocks recovered rapidly from the effects of the drought of 1920, 
and prices rose as the demand increased, so that the clip of 1921 was 
practically disposed of by the end of J uly, 1922. The trials of the readjust- 
ment period found organisations of producers, brought into being largely by 
the problems of recent years, ready to take combined action in their own 
interests. The disturbed state of markets led to a continuance of the war- 
time expedient of “pooling” produce for market, and co-operation among 
producers made considerable headway. Although wool reverted to a free 
market in 1921, control of the realisation of surplus wool from previous 
years was handed over to a growers’ company specially formed for: the 
purpose. ‘The wheat-growers by ballot emphatically favoured a “ voluntary 
pool” in connection with the harvest of 1921-22, and more than half of that 
harvest was entrusted to the new organisation. Butter was controlled in 
large part by producers on co-operative principles, and a “fruit pool” was 
formed by the Commonwealth Government to handle fruit for canning. By 
these means primary producers were able to exercise more control in the 


marketing of their products and to obtain better prices. ag ie gitiveh kt 
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The general decline of prices, wages, and employment had a marked effect 
on the housing problem. Owing to high costs, building activity decreased 
during 1921, although housing needs had not been fully met; but the ~ 
increase in rents, the fall in wages, and the slackness of employment, 
led to such economy in housing accommodation that, towards the middle 
of 1922, the effective demand for houses became less intense and notices of 
houses to let, which had been rare for some years, became familiar again 
in the columns of the press. However the rents required generally exceeded 
253. per week. At the same time reduced costs led to an expansion of 
building operations. 


Although local rates of interest remained unchanged at a high level, 
monetary conditions: oversea improved. Public loans were negotiated on 
improved terms in London. A loan of £5,000,000 issued at 95, bearing 
interest at a nominal rate of 44 per cent. per annum, and an actual rate 
of £4 1%s. 3d. per cent, was raised by the Government of New South ‘Wales 
jin 1922. The extent of the improvement is apparent from the rise in the 
price of Consols, which had been quoted at 44 and rose to 584 in May, 1923, 
while New South Wales 3 per cent. stocks recovered from 58 to 82. ‘The 
recovery of trade was further facilitated by a marked improvement in the 
exchange between London and New York. 


Following upon the political crisis of December, 1921, general elections 
were held in March, 1922, and a change of Government was effected. The 
policy of the new administration included the abolition of all restrictions 
on trade and industry, reintroduction of a 48- hour working week, and land 
settlement. 


1922-1923. 


The depression which followed the post-war boom had passed its worst 
phase by the middle of 1922—nearly two years after the fall in values had 
eommenced. More stability appeared in foreign markets, which influenced 
local prices through imports and exports alike. An improvement in primary 
production in 1921-22 increased the effective purchasing power of the State 
and it was further strengthened as time passed, by the rising value of wool 
and the increasing production of butter. 


In the latter part of 1922 the level of commodity prices in New South 
Wales assumed temporary stability at about 60 per cent. above the level of 
1914, but a further rise in 1923 established a new level 67 per cent. above 
that of 1914. Trade rapidly adjusted itself to the new basis, wages and 

_profits became steady with a tendency to rise, the velocity of exchange in- 
ereased, and employment improved, but a cautious spirit continued in 
investment. 


A further improvement in the rates of exchange with America, toward 
the end of 1922, facilitated trade, but the continental exchanges, notably 
with ex-enemy countries, and with France and Belgium, receded further 
from parity. Trade with the principal ex-enemy countries was resumed on 
1st August, 1922, and elaborate legislative provision was made to prevent 
the sale of imported goods produced under the advantage of depreciated 
exchanges at prices ruinous to the competition of local manufacturers. 
During 1922-23 the value of machinery and textiles imported amounted to 
nearly £16,500,000, but despite the increased value of wool exported the 
walue of .exports declined, owing to the smallness of the wheat crop. The 
revival in oversea trade, which was already occurring as exchanges im-_ 
proved, was stimulated further by the reduction of freights on ocean 
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cargoes. This revival was ‘evident ‘in the steady increase in shipping after 
_ the -war until, in 1929, the tonnage-of vessels entering the ports of the 
State was. equal to‘that of 1913, when it had reached a maximum. 


Jt:is:probable'that the return of prosperity deferred the fallin the rates:of 
interest which would probably have aceompanied a decline. in -profits. As it 
was, Money accumulated rapidly :in trating-banks. at: fixed: deposit and Gov- 
ernment: stoeks and other stable investments came inte. demand to such an 
extent that within twelve months their prices on the Stock Exchange-rose:by 
Y percent. The strength of the demand for well-established investments -was 
indicated early in 1923 when a 53 per cent. loan of £1,000,000 at par issued 
by the Rural Bank attracted applications for four times the amount 
required, .At the same time a Commonwealth loan of £5,000,000 at ‘5 per 
eent. for-ten years, issued at 96*in London, was fully ‘subseribed. 


The tendency to:revert to normal conditions in trade and :finanee -was 
accompanied by a decrease in speculative enterprise. In 1922 the volume-of 
company promotion-was not greater than before the war. However, building 
operations..in the metropolis, which had slackened owing to high costs, 
inereased very rapidly during the latter -part-of 1922,:and-the total value 
of buildings completed during the year (£8,755,000) was greater than in 
any previous year. The amount of building in other parts of the State was 
eémparatively small. In-regard +o public works, the construction of the 
eity and -suburban electric railway was re-commenced ‘in ‘February, 1922, 
after an interval of four and a half:years, and ‘Parliamentary sanction was 
given in November ‘to the erection of a ‘bridge across Sydney Harbour. 


Despite the building activity in the metropolitan area, the house shortage 
remained, and rents continued to rise throughout 1922. The continued 
decline in prices, however, was such ‘that the cost of living decreased, and 
the reduction ofthe living wage to £3 48s. became operative in ‘the latter 
part of 1922, but no actual reduction ensued in ‘the-standard:of living from 
this cause, as the average effective wage-rate of ‘the year remained 14 .per 
cent. above that of 1911. However, it was reflected in the deposits in 
Savings Banks, of which the total showed very little imerease after June, 
1922, while the average amount per depositor declined -slightly. In May, 
1925, in consequence of a slight rise in: prices, the living wage was increased 
by Is. per week to £3 19s. These adjustments -of wages proceeded .con- 
eurrently “with reversion to the 48-hour working“week in most industries 
where ‘hours had been -reduced in.1821, but: eomparatively ‘little industrial 
dislocation resulted. 

1923-1924, 

‘The steady improvement ‘in the economic ‘pesition “was continued “in 
1923-24, and though markets proved buoyant, the stability of :priees -was 
maintained. The dislocation of business passed away. and unemployment 
decreased ‘steadily. “Wages, after a decline in 1922, advanced slightly in 
1923, and although there was a tise in the cost of living, the index number 
of “the : average effective wage of the. year remained “7 per eent. above ‘the 
level -of ‘1011. ‘The living wage, fixed at £4 2s. in } September, 1028, remained 
unaltered throughout 1924. ‘Concurrently the eamiings. of public. companies 
increased, and although the unusually high profits of 1920-21 were not 
reached, the:improvement over 1921-22 was very pronouneed.. Dhere was. 
slight diminution in the return from .gilt-edged ‘securities, ‘but..the value 
of ‘industrial «stocks -rese appreciably. 


- Jn sthe latter part-of 1993 2 rapid transformation ‘oecurred 4in ‘the banking 
position. Deposits in ordinary trading barks ‘fell from an average of 
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£93;,000,000 in June quarter: to £89,000,000 in December quarter, while 
advances: rese from £84,000,000 to. £89,100,000. But an increase. in’ deposits 
in March quarter and. a: decrease in both. advanees and‘ deposits in June 
quarter, 1924, restored the position to normal. The operations of local 
banks and the provision of credit were hampered considerably: by~ the 
accumulation of large Australian balances in London, which, in view of the 
restrictions upon the-movement of gold, could be transferred and. applied te 
local requirements. only with very great difficulty. Indeed, the. cost of 
exchange placed a heavy impost upon the marketing. of Australian products 
abroad, it being estimated: that this cost in the early part: of 1924 amounted 
in some. cases to 8 per cent: of the value of the produce. While it was 
recognised that the situation was to some degree-remediable only by reversion 
to the free movement of gold, several schemes to ameliorate the position 
were proposed. The situation had become acute by the middle of 1924 and 
credits for developmental and other purposes not providing a speedy turn- 
over wore closely restricted. 


The general volume of business as indicated by the returns of the banks’ 
clearing-house expanded continuously and complaints were frequently mada 
that the amount of currency was not sufficient to permit the convenient 
conduct of business. Indeed, the ratio of bank deposits to inter-bank .cleat- 
ings showed a steady increase, indicating a gradual acceleration in the 
velocity of exchange. Nevertheless, the issue of Australian notes was not 
increased, it being held that such a step would tend. to cause inflation. 


The main factor in the business operations of the year was the high value 
of wool, for, although the quantity received into store indicated a decline 
in the production for 1923-24, the value of wool sold at Sydney auctions 
was nearly £21, 500,000, a sum £2,500,000 greater than in 1922-23. ‘The 
average price realised “for greasy aol was appnOninnely 150 per cent. 
higher than in pre-war years. 


But the other rural industries were adversely. affected. by bad seasons. and. 
low prices, so that the returns from them contributed. little to. the improve- 
ment. of economic conditions. Still, the manufacturing industry continued - 
to. expand, and operations in the building trades were very active both in 
the construction of dwellings and in the erection: of large structures: in. 
Sydney. However, most of the activity in secondary: industries. was. in. the 
metropolitan area. 


Although industrial conditions were not wholly. unfavourable to the: pro- 
motion of sectional interests by. direct action, the sphere of industry was 
unusually peaceful. In 1923 there was not. one strike or lock-out. of con-- 
siderable magnitude in non-mining industries and: the mining industry: 
itself was. disturbed by: only one strike of importance. It is noteworthy: 
that wages have become only a subsidiary cause of strikes, being respon- 
sible for only one-fifth. of the dislocations of the past: five years. Disputes 
connected with trade union principles. have. been. responsible. for nearly: 
half the total.time lost. Disputes as to working conditions. have involved. 
more. workers. than any. other single cause, and: have caused more than one 
quarter. of the total dislocations, while disputes. as: to hours. of employment 
have involved the loss of as many working days:as those-concerning: wages. 


In the farming portions of the community active steps were taken. te 
promote organisations to: improve: the conditions. of rural. life. and to render 
rural industries more attractive, The fruitgrowers, especially those produc~ 
ing citrus fruits, resorted. to co-operation with a: view to effecting: economies. 
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in the distribution of their product, grading it, and developing new markets. 
Agricultural bureaux continued to flourish and gradually extended their 
operations in co-operative buying. The scheme of stabilisation in connec- 
tion with the dairying industry was definitely carried into the Federal 
sphere and a bill was drafted to give it legal sanction. The decline. in the 
meat industry led to action being taken by the State in association with 
other States and the Commonwealth, with a view to providing a new stimulus 
to the industry through a Meat Industry Encouragement Act, which gave 
power to a T’ederal organisation to impose a levy. upon pastoralists to 
defray expenditure for advancement of meat production. At the close 
of 1923 the law of co-operation was completely amended and modernised, 
and a legal basis was provided for rural credits and community settlement. 


In addition, a new policy of rural development was put into operation. 
Executive sanction was given in a general way to measures for improving 
the conditions of rural life. The problem of closer settlement was approached 
from a new angle, and many large landholders were given facilities for 
subdividing their holdings and selling them in smaller areas. An agree- 
ment was made whereby the Victorian Government undertook the exten- 
sion of three lines of railway into the south-western parts of the State, 
where considerable new settlement was at once promoted. By an agree- 
ment with the Queensland Government authority was given to construct 
a line of standard gauge connecting Grafton and Brisbane. 


The question of establishing new States in various parts of New South 
Wales, which had been a source of agitation for years, was referred to a 
Royal Commission for inquiry and report. This Commission reported that 
the creation of the proposed new States was not desirable at the present time. 


1924-25. 


In the latter part of 1924 there occurred a pronounced change in the 
seasonal factors which exercise a dominant influence upon the productivity 
of the rural industries of the State, and, as these factors continued to 
operate very favourably, the season 1924-25 proved to be one of the most 
bountiful in the history of New South Wales. The production of butter 
far exceeded all previous records, and for wheat and wool, the two largest 
of the staple products, there was both a largely augmented yield and a con- 
siderable improvement in market prices. As a consequence, the value of 
production from these three items, which represent nearly two-thirds of 
the value of all production from rural industries, increased ‘by approxi- 
mately £15,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent. 


Such a development naturally provided a powerful stimulus to the whole 
commerce and trade of the State, the most direct consequence being an 
inerease in exports. The value of goods shipped oversea reached the record 
total of £60,580,000, and exceeded the average for the three preceding years 
by one-third. The total national income was also increased considerably. 
Direct evidence of the increase caused in 1923-24, when the seasonal and 
market fastors operated less favourably than in 1924-25, was given by 
the fact that, although the rate of tax on the incomes of individuals 
was decreased by from 10 to 25 per cent., the net yield of the income tax 
remained practically. undiminished. At the same time there was a pro- 
nounced increase in the deposits in trading banks, and more especially in the 
deposits bearing interest. The amount of deposits exceeded by far any 
total previously attained, and the excess of deposits over advances during” 
the first half of 1925 was more than £13,000,000—a margin greater than 
had been recorded at any time since the early years of the war. Although 
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a decrease of £1,250,000 occurred in savings bank deposits in the latter 
half of 1924 (apparently through withdrawals for investment in Government 
loans) this was all regained in the first half of 1925, and an additional 
£500,000 was placed to the credit of depositors over and above interest added. 
to accounts by the bank. 


The volume of business as indicated by inter-bank clearings had been 
increasing steadily since 1922, but in 1924-25 there was an acceleration 
in expansion. The monetary value of clearings represented an increase 
of £55,000,000, or nearly 7 per cent. more than in 1993-24. The condition 
of trade and industry also showed sustained improvement and, while the 
ratio of profits distributed by public companies increased slightly, there 
was a substantial rise in the proportion of profits placed to reserve. This 
proportion had been increasing steadily since 1922, and had the effect of 
strengthening resources and stimulating expansion in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. Unfortunately a serious break occurred in the prices 
of wool and wheat in the early part of 1925, and for a time markets were 
in a stagnant condition. The resultant uncertainty caused a check to the 
rising prosperity and the year did not bring a complete realisation of the 
sanguine hopes with which it commenced. One effect of this check was 
apparent in the reduction in the ratio of trading bank deposits to inter- 
bank clearings, in the first half of 1925, as compared with the latter half 
of 1924. Nevertheless, the total volume of inter-bank clearings for the 
first half of 1925 was greater than at any previous time, and the ratio of 
deposits to clearings exceeded that of any half-year except that which 
immediately preceded it. 


Industrial conditions throughout the year were, on the whole, very 
favourable. Outside the mining industry there was very little industrial 
dislocation, except for a strike of seamen which commenced in June, 1925. 
Unemployment, especially in country districts, was inextensive, but to- 
ward the middle of the year there was a small increase in unemployment 
in the metropolitan area, due to depression in the building and engineering 
trades and to the strike of seamen. The early closing of the wool-selling 
season also contributed to unemployment in both the metropolitan area 
and country districts. 


Neverthelezs there was a considerable increase in the total amount of 
wages paid in the principal industries, despite a small decline in the average 
nominal rate of wages. In 1924 a rise of 3 per cent. occurred in the effective 
rate because the cost of living remained stationary at a level slightly lower 
than that of the previous year. The effective wage for 1924 was 10 per cent. 
above the level prevailing in 1911 and 16 per cent, above the average 
for 1913. 


Although minor fluctuations occurred in prices—principally through 
seasonal causes and special factors affecting individual commodities—the 
general body of prices proved stable. The cost of living, which had de- 
clined appreciably after a temporary rise during 1923-24, remained steady at 
about 50 per cent above the level of 1914, and the index number of wholesale 
prices continued throughout the year approximately 65 per cent. above the 
average of 1914. 


There were, however, several important minor fluctuations. The prices of 
agricultural produce and meat (more particularly of mutton) rose appre- 
ciably, but the prices of wool, dairy produce, and building materials de- 
creased. The outstanding market change of the year occurred in the price 
of wool, which, from an average of 234d. per Ib. (greasy) in 1993-24, had 
risen to 283d. per Ib. at thé largest sale of the season in December, 1924. 
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Thereafter a sudden and unexpected decline set: in, and! despite: curtailment 
of offerings, the average price fell rapidly to 18d: per lb. at. the closing sale 
in April, when sales were suspended for the rest of the financial year. Not- 
withstanding the collapse of the market from boom prices, the average price. 
obtained at the closing sale was 100 per cent. higher: than that: prevailing 
before the war, and the average price realised for all greasy wool sold during 
the year was 254d. per lb., or 9 per cent. more than the average of the pre- 
vious year. The total amount received for wool sold in Sydney during 
1924-25 was £29,624,000, or £1,179,000 more than in the previous year,. while 
there still remained unsold at. the end of the year 171,700 bales. When 
auctions. were resumed in. July, 1925, the prices realised’ were slightly 
higher than at the sales in April. 


These violent market fluctuations. and the disorganisation caused. in 
marketing the wool clip led wool-growers to give renewed. consideration. to 
the creation of an organisation to market wool on co-operative: lines. While 
a representative conference of wool-growers rejected. the first: scheme sub- 
mitted to them, they appointed a special committee to evolve a scheme for 
the control of the sale of wool by the graziers through an expert committee. 
In taking this step the wool-growers were following the example set by 
producers in other ‘branches of primary production. The board for the 
encouragement of the meat industry entered actively upon its duties during 
the year, and boards to control the marketing oversea of butter, cheese and 
dried fruits were set up under authority of Federal laws. These boards 
consisted mainly of representatives of producers. An Export Guarantee 
Act was also passed to’ provide means whereby the Commonwealth. Govern- 
ment might advance up to 80 per cent. of the value of produce exported 
oversea. through such boards. Although these arrangements were under 
Government auspices, they were made on the urgent representations of 
organisations of producers which desired to obtain co-ordination of effort 
more quickly and more effectively than was possible through. purely volun- 
tary organisation. : 


The marketing difficulties with which produecrs had. to contend had 
been. accentuated by the continued adverse movement of exchange with 
London due to the heavy flow of exports and the favourable prices realised. 
Australian funds had steadily accumulated in London since 1922, and in 
the latter half of 1994 reached such heights that the banks temporarily lost 
control. of the exchanges, and for a time the cost of transferring funds to 
Australia exceeded 5 per cent. This constituted a heavy burden on the 
returns received by exporters of Australian produce, notwithstanding that 
jt caused a corresponding reduction in payments for goods imported. In 
October the Commonwealth Bank made available temporarily additional 
currency where necded and agreed with the associated banks to inaugurate 
a scheme for the partial pooling of exchange facilities. By these means a 
measure of stability was brought about. Further relief was afforded from 
December onwards, when, as.a result of the appreciation of the English 
pound:in: terms. of the dollar and the continuance of the premium. on the 
‘Australian. pound in terms of the English pound, it became profitable to 
import: gold to. Australia from the United States and other countries in 
which no export embargo existed. The first shipment of gold: was received 
in January, and during the first four months of 1925 no less than £6,000,000 
worth of gold was imported into New South Wales.from oversea. Although 
these measures eased the: situation, it was not’ until the removal of: the 
embargo on the export of’gold from the United’ Kingdom and from Australia: 
simultaneously at the end of April that: the: exchanges were restored to. 
virtual parity. At the same time a: considerable reduction was: made by: the: 
banks in the margin between their buying: and selling rates of exchange. 
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These developments proved to be a substantial relief to Australian exporters, 
and, insofar:as the conditions of markets caused the benefit to be transferred 
to the producers in the form of higher prices, a stimulus.was given to pro«’ 
duction for export: The. saving on.exchange was particularly valuabie. in 
the beef export- trade; which had been: struggling against adverse: market 
conditions since 1921, because costs of marketing absorbed a very high pro- 
portion. of the value of frozen beef in London. ; 


While the exchange difficulties continued it was frequently urged~that 
the troubles: were accentuated: by public borrowings abroad, but; although 
this was true in the sense that it applied .to’ all transactions requiring: the 
transmission of funds from London. to Australia, there remained the fact: 
that from the time when the dislocation in exchanges commenced in the 
middle of 1922 until the end of 1924 the net amount of public loans raised 
abroad by Australian Governments was £47,800,000, and the amount trans- 
mitted abroad as interest and other charges on the public debt was 
£68,300,000, so that actually the net result of transactions in connection 
with the public debt tended to relieve the tension of the exchanges.” Never- 
theless, endeavours were made to restrict Government borrowings on the 
London ‘market, and the only new loan placed abroad during the year by 
the Government of New South Wales was one for £6,500,000 in May, 1925, 
at a price yielding £5 1s. 9d. to investors. There were, however, other reasons 
for the State refraining from borrowing abroad, principal among which was 
the temporary depletion of the London lending market. In addition, an 
endeavour was made to limit borrowing on local markets, and for its loan 
expenditure for 1924-25 the State relied to a great extent on the very 
favourable state of the ledger balances. 


The difficult position in respect of public borrowing brought about by the 
state of the exchanges, the depletion of London lending funds, and the 
desire, as far as possible, to leave local supplies of money for investment 
in industrial expansion led to concerted action being taken by the Govern- 
ments of the States and Commonwealth through a joint Loan Council to 
restrict all borrowings. Where it was found necessary to borrow locally, 
joint loans were floated in order to avoid such competition as would cause 
an increase in the rate of interest. In furtherance of this policy, a joint 
loan was raised in Australia in September and October, 1924, for the sum 
of £10,300,000, from which New South Wales received approximately 
£2,900,000. The actual. yield to investors in this loan, calculated on the 
latest date of repayment, was £6 4s. per cent. A further loan for £5,400,000, 
yielding £6 2s. 9d. was raised under the same arrangement in March, 1925, 
but in this New South Wales did not participate. Early in 1925 the cus- 
tomary rate at. which advances were made was reduced by the ordinary 
trading banks to 64 per cent. Evidence that loanable funds were accumu- 
Jating locally during the first half of 1925 was afforded by the increase in 
fixed deposits in trading banks, and by a steady increase in the market 
prices of Government securities on the Stock Exchange. It was calculated 
that, between February and June, the average yield to the investor in eight 
typical Government stocks decreased from about 6 per cent. to 54 per cent. 
In July a joint States and Commonwealth loan for £20,000,000 (in which 
again New South Wales did not participate) was floated simultaneously in 
London and New York at a price yielding approximately £5 1s. 9d. per cent. 
to investors, and, following upon the success of this loan, the terms of the 
Commonwealth conversion loan of approximately £67,000,000 of 44 per cent. 
tax-free war loans was placed on the local market at a price calculated to 
yield 53 per cent. to investors, subject to Federal income-tax. Throughout 
the year the rate of interest on deposits fixed for two years was maintained 
by the banks at 5 per cent. i 
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In view of the exigencies of the financial situation opportunity was taken 
to reorganise the Commonwealth Bank of Australia by placing it under the 
control of a board of experts, entrusting to it the control of the issue of 
_ Australian notes, and conferring on it some additional functions of a 

eentral bank in respect of the settlement of inter-bank balances. 


Near the close of the financial year the State Parliament expired by 
effluxion of time, and at the elections held at the end of May there was a 
change of Government, and a Labour Ministry assumed office upon a policy 
which included restoration of the 44-hour working week, the grant of 
pensions to widows, and a body of industrial legislation. 


“I. 
ne 
Lore 


RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


Spread of Settlement. 


Some knowledge of the history of settlement in New South Wales is 
necessary to a proper understanding of the position now existing in regard. 
to-rural' settlement and the following brief summary: is designed to shaw 
how the present position in land settlement has arisen. 


Population spread very slowly during the first forty years which succeeded 
the foundation of the colony. Settlement was at first confined to coastal 
lands accessible from Sydney, and it was not until 1813 that a way was 
found across the Great Dividing Range to the fertile plains of the west. 
But even after that discovery, population was not sufficient for some. years 
to promote a rapid spread of settlement despite the growing flocks of sheep | 
which required new pastures. Even by 1830 the area settled didnot extend 
more than 200 miles in any direction, and the boundaries within which 
settlers were allowed to select land embraced only 22,083,000 acres. But 
the steady infiltration of population, which occurred after 1815, placed 
an increasing strain upon the capacity of the settled region to supply a ready 
livelihood, and with the arrival of assisted immigrants in increasing numbers 
after 1828, certain bold and. lawless spirits occupied extensive lands with 
their sheep beyond the arbitrary legal boundaries, in defiance of authority. 
This practice was termed “squatting.” 


Such oceupation was at first illegal for another reason, namely, that uatil 
183] the use of land could be ebtained only by grant from the Governor on 
special conditions. Unsuccessful attempts were made to dispossess the 
“squatters” until 1832, when their right to remain was recognised, and 
grazing leases were granted at fixed rentals. At the same time an Imperial 
Act of 1831 provided for the sale of Crown lands in the colony at a fixed 
price of 5s. per acre with a nominal quit-rent. Thus the way was cleared 
for rural settlement, a more rapid flow of immigration began, and a boom 
in settlement occurred, with the attendant evils of land traffic. This boom 
did not end until the price of Crown land had beea raised to 12s. per acre 
in 1839, and further to 20s, per acre in 1842 (where it remained until 1895). 
The system of free grants was terminated in 1940. By that year nearly 
6,000,000 acres of land had been alienated, of which approximately one- 
third had been sold. In addition extensive areas were cecupied: as: grazing 
leases. 


The system of selling land was replaced. by that of leasing, and the spread 
of settlement became more rapid. The State was divided arbitrarily into 
three districts—settled, intermediate, and unsettled—-which remained until 
1884. Leases were granted upon tender for areas of 25 square miles in. the 
intermediate districts and 50 square miles in the unsettled districts. The 
grant in the intermediate. districts carried the right to purchase 1 square. 
mile in every 25 square miles leased. Under this system, practically the 
whole of the State was speedily oceupied in extensive “ runs,” for the possession, 
of which competition, not without malpractices, was very keen. . 
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Although a steady flow of immigrants was maintained the population 
numbered only 178,668 in 1851, when the gold rushes commenced, bringing a 
rapid influx of eager fortune-hunters. By 1861 the gold fever was subsiding,’ 
and the number of inhabitants of the State had increased to 357,978. Men 
now began to seek anxiously for land on which to settle, and found it occupied 
in extensive runs held on lease and not available for purchase, except by the 
holders, in limited areas. The remedy applied by Parliament was expressed in 
the famous principle “free selection before survey,” introduced in 1861. 
Grave abuses arose in the bitter conflict which resulted between the competitors 
for land, and. holdings were selected without classification and regardless 
of publie interest. But a real development of rural settlement now occurred, 
aud, before the Act expired in 1884, the population had reached 904,980, 
the State was occupied in pastoral holdings of varying sizes and had begun 
rapidly to assume importance as a principal source of the wool supply of 
the world. More than 35,000,000 acres were alienated or in course of alien- 
ation—of which 28,000,000: acres were sold between 1861 and 1884—and 
practically the whole of the remaining area of the State suitable for occupation 
was leased definitely for varying periods. 


The Land Problem. 


The nature of the demand for land now changed. A ascling’ in the prices 
realised for wool, the rise of wheat-growing for export, and the growth of the 
dairying industry and mixed farming to supply oversea markets with butter 
and mutton, after the application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, led to « 
new and more intense development in rural settlement. In view of the immense 
areas of lands alienated and leased a difficult: problem arose to which the 
Legislature has since devoted a large amount of attention. 


Practically the whole State was occupied for the most part in large holdings 
on more or less stable tenures, end the problem of development assumed 
the form of re-settlement. 


The State was divided into three new districts—Eastern, Central, and 
Western—and into Land Board districts in 1884 for purposes of adminis- 
tration. In 1895 the principles of classification of lands, survey before 
selection, one man one selection, and bona fide selection were introduced. 
Special provision for financial assistance to settlers was made in 1899, and 
in 1903 the closer settlement policy was entered upon whereby the State 
repurchased suitable lands, subdivided them, and sold “living areas” to 
setélers on easy terms. The Murrumbidgee irrigation project was initiated 
in 1906, aiming to provide more than 5,000 farms. 


Meanwhile alienation cf Crown lands continued. In 1912 a number of 
leasehold tenures were introduced, but, in 1916, the right to convert certain 
leases into freehold tenures was extended. By June, “1924, approximately : 
85,000,000 acres of land in the Eastern and Central Divisions had passed out 
of control of the Crown, in addition to extensive areas leased for long terms. 
The experience of settlers in the Western Division has been such that very 
little of that immense area comprising 80,318,708 acres may be considered 
available for intensive settlement. The total area of the State, including 
the Federal Territory, Lord Howe Island, and the area covered by water 
is 198,638,080 acres. If allowance be made for the large reserves necessary 
for public purposes, lands unfit for occupation, and the area occupied by 
water, towns, roads, and railways a surprisingly small area of land within 
range of practical rural settlement now remains within the disposal of the 
Crown. 
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The following statement is an outline of the present position in regard 
to land settlement :— — 


1. Crown Lands.—All available Crown lands are being opened for settle- 
ment classified under the following headings :—Grazing, Mixed Farming, 
Wheat-growing, Dairying, and Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Such classifica- 
tion takes into account soil, market and transport facilities and markets 
for products. It was stated, however at the beginning of 1923, that only 
an additional 5,000,000 acres of Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions could be thrown open for settlement and this irrespective of suit- 
ability. In addition there were 2,871 blocks of a total area of 2,558,207 
acres available for settlement, but the bulk of this land was too unattractive 
to induce application. 


2. Land within Reach of Railways.—There are 34,000,000 acres of land 
within about 12 miles of certain railways in the wheat belt; of this area 
approximately 24,940,000 acres were alienated or in course of alienation 
as at 30th June, 1922, and of this land 12,058,000 acres were considered 
suitable for cultivation. Only about 3,500,000 acres are cropped annually, 
but, allowing for fallow, the area under cultivation is probably in the vicinity 
of 6,000,000 acres. 


In the area mentioned at 30th June, 1922, there were 709 holdings exceeding 
5,000 acres in area, embracing in all 9,655,000 acres of land alienated or 
in course of alienation, of which 3,392,000 were considered suitable for cultiva- 
tion, and 312,000 acres were under crop. 


3. Irrigation Settlements.—Contingent upon market difficulties being 
overcome, projects approved will provide 4,000 additional irrigation farms . 
on the Murrumbidgee and Murray rivers. New areas can be opened up 
by irrigation at Gol Gol, Nine Mile, and Lake Benanee on the Murray, and 
when these have been developed successfully it is anticipated that from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of land in the vicinity will become available 
for dry-farming. 


4. Applicants for land are being registered and classified with particulars 
of their resources and requirements. By 31st May, -1924, the number of 
persons registered as applicants for land in New South Wales in accordance 
with the Government scheme was 3,275. 


Use of term “Alienated Land.” 


In collecting agricultural and pastoral returns the term “alienated land” 
is intended to relate to lands absolutely alienated, lands in course of alienation, 
homestead selections and homestead farms embraced within rural holdings 
one acre or more in extent. These tenures include practically the whole 
of the land alienated and virtually alienated, the onlv considerable omission 
being settlement purchases which, it would appear, are probably included 
-by -the ‘collectors. as “alienated land” together with conditional purchases 
embraced by the definition. The term “alienated land” used throughout 
part “Rural Settlement” refers to the area so returned by individual land- 
holders and it does not, therefore, correspond to lands absolutely alienated 
for which deeds of purchase have been issued. This area has been shown 
as land absolutely alienated in part “Land Legislation and Settlement” 
which follows. 

Rourat Horpines. 

The lend of New South Wales is practically all occupied in rural 
holdings consisting either cf alienatcd lands. lands in course of alienation, 
teased Crown lands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a 
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considerable area remains as. Crown reserves. At 30th June, 4924, 
the number of holdings of 1 acre or more in extent used for agricultural 
and pastoral purposes was 78,909, including 1,169 unoccupied and 2,094 used 
only incidentally for agricultural and pastoral purposes. These holdings 
‘enbraced a total area of 171,906,000 acres. 


The area of land neither alienated nor leased from the Crown—18,159,681 
acres—does not represent the area of unoccupied land available for settlement. 
It includes the land unfit for occupation of any kind—estimated to be 
approximately 5,000,000 acres in. extent—land embraced in State forests 
and not otherwise occupied; unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes 
such as commons, travelling stock and water reserves; roadways, railway 
‘enclosures, and unoccupied land covered by water or too rugged or arid for 
occupation. Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal and tableland 
divisions, but smaller proportions are found in all divisions. 


Purposes for which Holdings are Used. 


The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of settling men permanently on the land as productive units of the 
population. In addition to human factors, this problem is complicated by 
the variations of seasons and of markets, which determine largely the 
profitableness of rural pursuits. An approximate classification of the 
main purposes for which rural holdings of 1 acre and upwards were used 
is available for each year since 1908, and provides the following comparison 
which shows at intervals the distribution of rural settlement according to 
purposes :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Main purpose for which holdings : 7 = = 


are used. 1908, | 1911-12. | 1915-16, | 1921-22, | 1922-23. | 1923-24, 

if j 
Agriculture only... ..| 7,244 | 6,814 | 10,856 | 11,468 | 11,402 | 11,643 
Daitying only. 0.34575 | 31157 | 6074 | 9.092] 9,922 | 9,191 
Grazingonly =... | 21,874 | 22,011 | 23,497 | 25,488 | 25,430 | 25,354 
Agriculture and Dairying ww} 8,377 | 8,258 | 5,641 5,214 5,266 5,561 
Agriculture and Grazing ..., 18,733 | 21,969 | 20,895 | 18,758 | 18,914 | 18,773 


Dairying and Grazing és 
Agriculture, Dairying, | and | 

. Grazing aa 2 ae | 8,312 | 4,362 | 1,537) 1,818 | 3,642) 1,756 
Poultry, Pig, or Bee Farming ... 529 879 | 1,256 | 1,453] 1,502 | 1,399 


1,818 | 2,099 1,402 | 2,842 | 2,227 1,969 


Total Holdings cf 1 acre and 
upwards used mainly for 
Agricultural and Pastoral Dd eras ; 
purposes... ... | 65,462 | 69,549 | 71,158 | 75,583 | 75,605 | 75,646 


In addition, a considerable number of small holdings—usually less than 
30 acres in extent—were used partly for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were unoccupied at the 
time of collecting the returns. These numbered 3,263 in 1923-24. 

While the above table does not indicate the actual number of settlers 
occupying the land-—because some holdings are held conjointly, and not a 
few landholders own more than one holding—+the figures quoted may be 
considered a reliable index of the development of settlement. 

Despite seasonal variations a marked increase is apparent in the number 
‘of holdings used exclusively for each of the main pursuits, but the growth 
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has been raost marked in the case of dairying and agriculture. Grazing is 
still the predominant rural activity, but mixed farming, agriculture, and 
dairying are also. of great importance, 

Ibis especially noteworthy that the number of farmers engaged in agriculture 
only or dairying only have shewa marked increases, while the numbers 
engaged in. mixed farming haye. declined. 


Size of Holdings. 

_tnformation regarding the size of rural holdings ig available in two 
distinet classifications, one in accordanee with the size of the ahenated 
area, aud the other in accordance with the tetal area of alicnated and Crown 
land contained in each holding. The former is tabulated trienially, the 
latter annually. 

The following table shows, in area series as at the 30th June, 1922, the 
freehold area of holdings and of the Crown lands attached, classified 
according to the size of the privately-owned land. 


Area Occupied. Proportion in each 


ore of Holding ye sae area group. 
alienated. | AHenated | "7 Goan Lands| : 
j Heldinge. | Atiovated.t |“Artacned io | Total. _| Holdings. | “lienated 
{ Alienated.t | ssisan 
acres, aeres, RELLS., acres, per cent. per cent. 
1— 50 15, 180 340,947 | 1,550,078 | 1,891,025 | 21-0 0-6 
5i— 100...) 7,728 698,784 | 1,110,104 1,708,888 | 10°7 1:0 
Ml —50Q—.,.| 26,455. | 6,924,701 | 12,781,391 | 19,706,092 | 36-7 Wt 
§01— 1,600 ..) 11,087 | 7,802,003 | 13,526,556 | 21,328,559 | 15-4 126 
1,001— 3,090 .,.| 8,339 | 13,770,808 | 21,034,813 | 34,935,621 | 11-6 222 
3,001— 6,000: 1,456 | 5,483,152 | 10,027,637 | 15,610,789 2-0 9-0 
5,001 10,000: 1,096 | 7,523,852 | 8,123,713 | 15,647,565 15 12-1 
10,001-— 20,000 503 | 6,846,347 | 6,841,262 | 13,687,609 O-7 11:0 
20,001— 50,000... 219 | 6.356,816 | 3,753,607 | 10,110,423 03 10-2 
50;001—160,000 £0} 3,508,172 | 714,279 | 4,219,481 Ol 5-6 
Over 100,600... 22 | 2,862,$89.; 1,500,499 | 4,363,388 iss 46 
Total*... 72,135. | 62,118,471 | $0,990,939 | 143,109,410 | 100-0 | 1000 


U 


* Exclusive of 7,083 holdings, embracing 20,231,405.acres of Crown lands.only. ¢ See explanation page 717. 


Owing to the wide variations between the productivity of the various 
divisions and even cf parts of the same division, the size of holdings by 
itself is au indication orly of the intensity of settlement and does not 
measure in a reliable manner the scope for increased settlement. The above 
table, therefore, does not show how far the existence of large alienated 
holdings is impeding scttlement. For such a purpose it would be necessary 
to consider the quality of the holdings concerned, the rainfall, situation in 
respect of market and transport facilities, and other matters which determine 
the productivity and profitable use of land. 

It is clear, however, that the number of holdings in excess of a living 
area is very considerable and that they embrace a very large area of land. 
This is apparent from the fact that the maximum areas allowed for 
residential conditional purchases are 1,280 acres in the Eastern Land 
Division and 2,550 acres in the Central Land Division, the minimum being 
40 acres in each ease, oo 

The following table shows for each statistical division of the State the 
number and area of holdings in area series, based on the aggregate area of 
land in each holding at 30th June, 1924. The boundary between the 
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Eastern and Central Land Divisions passes through the Western Slopes 
Division as shown on the map in the frontispiece of this Year Book :— 


Number and Area of Holdings in Divisions. 
Size of Holding i 


eee Canis, P Coastal. | Tablelands.| Western ene Western Whole 
Slopes. Riverina Division. State. 
Acres. i 

Onder bl. 8,998 | 2,625 2,022 1,657 232 15,534 
190,223 | 65,746 | 51,995 36,893 4,128 348,985 
5i- =100 4,588 1,358 999 3 35 7,325 
iG 858,857 103,515 75,056 | 25,227 2,928 565,583 
i@i— 500 18,774 4,770 4,431 | 1,995 vi 25,048 
2 1,291,549 1,372,263 606,820 20,230 6,532,873 
501- 1,900 2,657 | 2,660 | 4,126 | 2,248 11,761 
; 1,854,702 1,919,756 | 2,934,004 1,590,923 47,345 8,346,730 
1,064 - 3,009 825 3, i 4,041 | 3627 11,881 
2,896 388 | 5,592 297 6,952,879 | 4,698,244 132,408 | 20, 272, 216 
3,001- 5,060 264 8 / ’ 2,926 


5,601-10,000 
10,901-28,000 


21 | i 42 
1,013, on 2,752,762 | 3,300,967 | 4,088,902 172,113 11,328,418 
bt 432 | 574 | 977 118 2,232 
1,023, 696 2,861,548 - 3,930,184 | 6,487,045 906,695 | 15,210,068 
184 | 185 337 27 


wes 
Se 
o 


0 1,021 
604,464 2,519,340 | 2,525,759 | 4,569,119 | 3,746,659 13,965,341 
- 72 7 189 384 752 


20,001-50,000 2 72 78 | 8 
924,124 | 1,997,024 | 2,282,829 | 5,042,571 | 11,677,924 | 22,773,972 
Ovor £0,900 13 8} 9 4 429 
351,566 911,354 | 755,451 | 9,181,768 | 60,901,190 | 72,561,329 
Total... £ NO. 32,339 | 16,124 17,322 11,518 1,611 78,909 
ate. : vv LActes 12,969,765 | 20,014,891 | 24,130,887 | 37,178,412 | 77,611,620 {171,905,515 
LOTai ATCA O 


ripen i eRe | ore i 
Division ...Acres | 22,425,000*} 26,659,000 | 28,261,000 40,858,000 | 80,319,000 {198,522,000 
1 


* Excivding area of principal harbours and of Lord Howe Island. 


Approximately 47,907, or 61 per cent. of the rural holdings of the State 
are less than 500 acres in extent, and occupy only 7,447, 441 acres, or 4-3 
per cent. of the total area used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Of 
these, 27,360 are in the coastal districts, 8,753 in the Tablelands Division, 

7,452 i in the Western Slopes, 3,997 on the plains of the Kastern Division, and 
345 in the Western Division. Eighty-five per cent. of the holdings in the 
Coastal Division are less than 500 acres in extent, but they embrace less 
than 30 per cent. of the area occupied by rural holdings. 

Holdings which exceed more than twice the maximum area prescribed 
for residential conditional purchases may be considered for purposes of 
discussion as large holdings. Their suitableness for subdivision could be 
determined only after individual consideration. Holdings exceeding 3,000 
acres in extent number 497 in the Coastal Division and embrace 4,427,524 
acres, and in the Tableland Division 1,402, embracing 11,042,028 acres. 
On the Western Slopes there are 845 holdings exceeding 5,000 acres in area, 
embracing a total of 9,443,723 acres of land, and on the plains of the Central 
land division (including the Riverina) 1,599 such holdings, embracing a 
total of 26,131,403 acres. Thus, in the Eastern and Central land divisions 
62 per cent. of the total area occupied is contained in 8 per cent. of the 
holdings. Practically the whole of the land of the Western Division is 
occupied by 958 holdings, exceeding 10,090 acres in extent, and embrace 
76,325,773 acres; of this area’ 52,969,951 acres are comprised in holdings 
exceeding 100,000 acres in area. 


Nuinber of Holdings and Average Area. 


In the past sixty years land legislation in New South. Wales has been: 
directed principally towards producing an increase in the number of land 
holdings, and, at the same time, efforts have been made to discourage the 
aggregation of large areas under individual owners; for, when settlers had 
apread throughout the State, the existence of large estates began to prove 
an obstacle to further development. 
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Since the first Crown Lands Act was passed in 186] the Legislature has 
been frequently occupied with the problem of rural development, but only 
limited suecess has been achieved in promoting fresh settlement. Many 
varieties of tenure have been devised, butnone has been found capable of 
attracting populaticn effectively to the vast tracts of land in the interior. 
Large holdings over 5,000 acres in extent have increased, and far more land 
has been alienated than is necessary to maintain the number of settlers 
actually remaining upon it. 

The whole story of rural settlement in recent years may be summed. up 
as follows :—Between 1861 and 1920 the number of original selections 
made was approximately 131,730, aud this number does not include such 
holdings as Suburban, Returned Soldiers’ Special, Residential on Goldfields, 
and Irrigation Farms, which are generally small in extent. At the last- 
named date there were in existence 61,794 holdings containing over 30 acres 
of alienated land. Allowing for the number of holdings already in existence 
in 1861 and remaining in existence in 1920, and for the inclusion in the number 
of some original selections less than 30 acres in extent, it is clear that more 
than half of the individual selections made during the period have been 
disposed of and combined into large holdings either for the profit accruing 
from the sale, or through the financial or other disabilities of the original 
selectors. 

Omitting holdings of less than 30 acres in extent, which arc not important 
in relation to rurai settlement, it is possible to trace from 1881 to 1922 the 
increase in the number of holdings in relation to the growth of population. 
This is shown in the following table :— 


Holdings containing over 30 acres of { 
| Alienated* Land. 
Year. Mean Population. 
Number. Area. | rene 
acres. acres, | 
1881 32,521 27,791,076 | 855 | 765,015 
1891 | 38,706 41,046,249 | 1,060 | 1,142,025 
1901 | 48,360 45,869,742 | 948 | 1,366,900 
1911 , 87,089 51,913,846 | 910 1,665,265 
1916 =| 60,435 56,047,062 | 927 | 1,893,479 
1921 61,605 61,003,468 | 992 | 2,108,369 
1922 | 61,983 | 61,986,372 | 1,000 2,150, 862 


* See explanation page 717. 


Many of the holdings enumerated above have areas of leases attached 
to them, but. the areas shown relate to alienated land only. Where two or 
more holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated separately. 

The development of alienation has been slower since 1901 than previously. 
The relative growth of settlement, alienation, and population may be readily 
illustrated by reference to index-numbers in which, in each case, the year 
1901 is chosen as base and called 100 :—- 


Index of Holdings containing over 30 acres of Index 

Year. __ Alienated* Land. of Mean 

Number. Area. | Average Area. Population. 

1881 67 6L | 90 56 
189L_ | 80 | 90 i 112 84 
1901 100 100 100 100 
1911 118 | 113 | 96 122 
~1916 | 125 122 : 98 i 138 
192i | ° 127 | 133 } 105 | 154 
1922 128 135 } 105 157 


= See explanation page 7 {7, 
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It is: significant that’ the population: kas grown. at a much faster rate 
throughout than the number of holdings containing: alionated land. ‘Tix: 
fact is an enlightenirig: commentary on the drift of population from: rural 
to- urban: settlements. 


Number of Alienated* Holdings Ayvéa-of Ay iol iToldings' 
of— : of— 

Year. 7 | ae = Mera rw 7, 

5,009 to Over Total, i 5,000 to Over | _ Total, 
20,000 | 20,000 Over 5:000 20,000 : 20,000 Over 5,000 . 

Bercs. acres. acres. acres. aeres. | aeres. 

: - a 

we : acres. acres. axeres. 

1891 865 320 1,185 8,459,384" 16,129,163:°| 24,588,547 
1901 938 357 1,295 9,286,972 17,208,765 26,490,737 : 

1911 1,081 362 1,443 9,873,180 16,560,215 26,433,895 
1921 1,558 301 1,859 13,935,997 | 12,949,858 26,885,855 
1922 | 1,599 291 1,890 | 14,370,199 | 12;727,877 27,098,076 


J 
* See explanation page 717. 


The Federal Land Tax (partievlars of which are published on page 189 
of this Year Book) was first imposed in 1910 upon so-much of the whimproved 
value of lands owned by residents of Australia as exceeded £5,000, and upon 
all lands owned by absentees. The value of land in New South Wales owned 
by absentees is negligible, and the assessed value of Jands held on lease from 
the Crown is relatively ct small account. The incidence of the tax, therefore, 
has fallen mainly upon large holdings of land absolutely alienated, or lands 
in course of alienation. 

Up to 191] the increase in the number of large alienated holdings had 
progressed fairly regularly, but in 1912 there was a decrease from 362 to 
335 in the number of alienated holdings exceeding’ 20,000 acres in area, and 
an increase from 1,081 to 1,201 in the umber between 5,000 acres and 
20,000 seres in extent. This change did not produce any reduction in the 
total area of alienated land contained in these large holdings and, although 
the number and area of alienated holdings containing more than 20,000 
acres have continued to decline at an appreciable rate, the diminution has 
been offset by an increase of 120 in the number, and 4,497,000 acres in the 
area, of alicnated holdings between 5,000 acres and 20,000 acres in extent. 
The total area of alienated land embraced in holdings exceeding 5,000- acres 
in area was almost stationary between 1901 and 1911, but since 1911 it 
has increased: by nearly €65,000 acres. 


‘ Fenure of Holdings. 

The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
classes—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion of 
the total area occupied (approximately 21 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
Tenancy, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent} 
94.4 per cent. of the total area alienated is occupied by its owners. 
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The following table shows the area oecupied in each Division of “New 
South Wales, -aceording to the-class.of tenure.as.at 30th June, 1924. Owing 
‘to rearrangement .of the divisions on the :basis .of Local: Government areas 
An 1922-23, divisional .comparigons cannot be made effectively with figures 
published -in previous-years. _ 


_ Area of Alienated*, Holdings. »Crown Lands 


aS : occupied as Total. .Area 

Division. poe separate holdings in 

Occupied <Private Total ~or attached. to Holdings. 

py Owner. | Renled. ota". | alienated holdings. 
acres. acres. H acres. acres. acres. 

Coastal... tee vv -| 8,222,011 1,218,201 9,440,212 8,529,493 12,969,705 
Tableland .,. oes eee .-| 12,039,045 715,352 | 12,754,397 7,260,494 20,014,891 
Western Slopes ... oe wo} 17,604,752 725;774 |-18;330,526 5,800,361 24,130,387 
Central Plains and Riverina  ...| 20,844,732 892,794. | 21,737,526 15,440,886 37,178,412 
Western ... oe age eo} 51,675,720 41,316 | 1,717,086, 75;894,584 77,611,620 
New. South Wales ... «++| 60,386,260 | .3,593,437 [08,079,697 107,925,818 171,905,515 


*See explanation, page 717. 


Of the total area occupied, 37 per cent. was classed as freehold, although 
a considerable proportion of the total’ was in course of purchase from the 
Crown, and 63 per cent. was leased from the Crown. Over 70 per cent. 
of the Crown lands so leased were-in the Western Division, and utilised almost 
exclusively for depasturing. stock. 

More than one-third. of the land privately rented is situated in the Coastal 
Division, where it amounts to nearly 10 per cent. of the total area occupied 
in holdings. Yhese farms are used chiefly for dairying, and-the system of 
renting was subjected to adverse criticism in the report of the Select Committee 
of Inquiry into the Agricultural Industry in 1921. 

The proportions of-the total area of the respective Divisions, oceupied in 
holdings of various classes-are shown in the following table :— 


Area of Alienated* Holdings. Crown, Lands ‘otal 
Division. seamed poyupled as seperate | area in 
er ecupied |. 5. . ng ¢ J 
: 7 oy ey Total. | to alienated holdings. uae ed 
jper cent.'per cent.|per cent. per. cent. per cent. 
Coastal... ee ae ..-| 36:66 5:43 42-09 15-74 57°83 
Tableland... ses fe | 45°16 | 2°68 | 47°84 27°23 75°07 
Western Slopes .., vee ee 62°29 2°57 64°86 20°53 85°39 
Central Plains and Riverina ...| 51:02 2:18 | 53°20 37°79 90°99 
Western .., Pe iad ws 2°09 0°05 2-14 94°49 96:63 
‘New South Wales... ...) 30-42 [| 1-81 | 32/23 54°36 | 86°59: 


* Sse explanation-page 717. 


Slightly less than 87 per cent. of the total area contained within the 
boundaries of the:State is occupied. in holdings of J:acre and-upwards, used 
for agricultural. or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion. of alienation, 
65 per cent. of the.area of the ‘Division, -has:taken place,in-the Western 
Slopes, and the lowest, 2-1 per.cent., in the: Western Division. But taking 
the total area of holdings,.the Western Division shows.the largest proportion 
of its area—96-6 per .cent.—under occupation ; the proportions are high 
also in the: Central -Plains:and Riverina, 91 :per-cent.,.and.in the Western 
Slopes, 85:4 per. cent. 

If reference be made to the table-on page 720 it will-be seen that,.contrary 
to expectation,the proportion of lands not used’for : agricultural .and. pastoral 
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purposes in each division decreases as the intensity of settlement decreases ; 
at the same time it is apparent that the density of settlement bears an ap- 
proximate relationship to physical configuration and average rainfall. While 
the greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts necessitates 
the allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, it is undeniable 
that a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown land in the 
Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unprofitable for 
occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast Division, which 
in parts is very mountainous, only 42 per cent. of the total area being occupied 
by rural holdings, as compared with 65 per cent. in the North Coast Division 
and 66 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


Crown Land Holdings. 


Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction with 
alienated land or as separate holdings. The total arca held in conjunction 
with alienated lands has been shown already. Particulars of holdings 
consisting of Crown lands only at 30th June, 1922, were as follow :—- 


Division yuulere! | areaneta. |, Aygrags.aren 

: - 

acres. acres. 
Coastal... Ss iss iil 611 497,787 814 
Tableland ee eel, 136 1,197,443 1,054 
‘Western Slopes .. wl 1,037 1,614,563 1,557 
‘Central Plains and Riverina -| 38,393 6,044,834 1,781 
Western.. ave a3 see! 906 19,926,778 21,994 . 

t ae ey 
‘New South Wales... “ 7,083 29,281,405 4,134 


By reason of the definition of alienated land used in collecting agricultural 
and pastoral statistics the above table excludes holdings containing lands 
under the tenures of homestead farm or homestead selection. 


{i will be observed that the average area of the holdings is comparatively 
small in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions. In the Western Divisicn, 
intense settlement has not yet been found practicable, and the area of 
holdings consisting of Crown lands only is very large. 


VALUE oF ALIENATED Rurat LANDS. 


The particulars which follow relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of 
lands absolutely alienated, in course of alienation or held as homestead farms 
or homestead ‘selections and used’ fer agrictltural and pastoral purposes. 
Information as to the improved arid unimproved capital values of such 
lands were first collected in 1920-21. 


The unimproved capital value was defined as being the anndune which 
the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable conditions 
as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements 
had not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land 
with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar conditions of 
sale. Where particulars of unimproved value were not available from 
owners, collectors were instructed to obtain them from the records of Shire 
Councils, and it is probable that local government assessments were returned 
ag the unimproved value of the whole of the lands, except in the Western 
Division, where no shires exist. 
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Where valuations have been made by the Valuer-General it has been found 
that valuations formerly made for local government purposes were below 
actual values. In many cases the discrepancy was cunsiderable, and in the 
aggregate the valuations of shires are prebably under-estimated by more 
than 20 per cent. Since municipal lands are of comparatively small extent 
and very few shires assess improved values, particulars of improved capital 
value were obtained from the owners, and may be considered a fairly correct 
statement of the actual improved value of the land in question. The 
unimproved and improved values as returned, therefore, are not comparable 
because they are apparently stated upon different bases and represent respec- 
tively the shire assessment of the unimproved value of the land and the 
owner’s opinion of the value of the land and its improvements. The value of 
improvements cannot be deduced from then. 


The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution cf alienated and Crown lands eccupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with total and average value of the alienated lands et 30th June, 
1924, Comparisons cannot be made effectively with the divisional totals of 
previous years except those of 1923. 


Area of 


: Uni d Capital | Improved Capital 
Alienated* | "Value of Land. ou vale oe 
Division. ; Occupation 2 ee Crown La wa 
pin Moldings mata (RTE etal are, | 
in extent. } ! 1 
Acres. Acres. 
Coastal — 000. £000. £ £000. £ 600. 
North Coast ae 3,105 11,120 3-6 33,928 10-9 1,485. 
Hunter and Manning 4,117 9,303 2:3 27,822 6-3 1,362 
Metropolitan ax 328 2,916 8-9 6,835 | 20-8 2 
South Coast es 1,890 4,518 2-4 12,186 6-4 680 
Total ... as 9,440 27,857 3-0 80,771 8-6 8,529 
Tablelands— 
Northern... eae 3,663 5,114 1-4 13,390 3-7 2,907 
Central be ae 5,172 8,135 1-6 22,756 4-4 2,285 
Southern... vad 3,919 4,547 1-2 13,562 3-5 2,069 
Total ... eel 12,754 17,796 14 49,708 3-9 7,261 
Western Slopes— 
North ay es 5,455 9,744 1-8 22,830 4-1 2,754 
Central... wf 5,302 fg, 7,875 | 14 22,672 4-3 1,483 
South what. <5 7,574 | ~~. 13,278 18 39,787 5-3 1,563 
Total ... ..| 18,331 | 30,397 | 1-7 85,289 | 4:7 5,800 
Plains— | 9 
North-central Se 3,953 4,957 1-3 10,582 2-7 3,653 
Central... aie 5,455 5,338 1-0 11,288 2-1 8,114 
Riverina... ent 12,330 18,558 1-5 42,766 3-5 3,674 
Total... 21,738 | 28,853 1:3 64,636 3-0 15,441 
Weslern Division ...|. 1,717 | 879 | 0-8 2,329 | 4 75,895 


105,782 1:7 282,733 4-4 107,926. 


Whole State eee 63,980 


®See explanation, page 17. 
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Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of these 
divisions are shown on page 729. It will be observed that the average value 
per acre is closely related to these factors. The alienated lands im the 
Western Division are situated mainly in its eastern confines, and are by no 
means representative of the value of the extensive Crown lands situated 
further west. 


Capital Invested in Rural Industries. 


The capital value of farm property in New South Wales was approximately 
£383,947,000 at 30th June, 1924, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Alienated land and improvements thereto .. 282,733,000 
Capitalised value of lands leased from Crown ... 13,000,000 
Machinery and implements a ae ws ~~: 13,714,000 
Live stock .., ae ee a6 ie .. 74,560,600 


Alienated Holdings in Valué Series. 
The following is a statement of the unimproved value of land in alienated 
holdings in value series as at 30th June 1922, and if in considering it the 


low basis of valuation be kept in mind, useful deductions may be drawn 
from it: 


: Proportion per ceri. of total. 
Alienated Land.t No ‘loyaae 
jenated Land. , 143 314d, alue 
Unimproved Value | yySfq. | AMgnatedt | Wale | Untin 
Series. g P * Lproved, ‘ 
ings. per -acre Unim- 
"| Nurhber. | Area. proved 
Es value. 
£ acres, & & os 
Under 500 ots w-| 84,022 5411,802 6,971,250 16 47-2 87 6-7 
500 to 1,000 wee] 14,637 6,412,051 | 10;447,910 113 20°38 10-3 101 
1,000.,, 2,000 eee! 18/151 9.532,358 | 18,010,040, 118 18-2 15-4 17-4 
2;000 5, 3,000 wel °45288 5,278,620 | 10,069,550 1 18 59 85 7 
3,000 5, 5,000 w| 2,890 6,049,350 | 10,804,070 | 1.16 4-0 9-7 10°5 
5,000 ,, 10,000 ve} 1,826 7,275,718 | 12,260,300 114 25 11-7 11-9 
10,000 ,, 15,000 Se 561 4,225,472 6,704,370 1:12 8 68 65 
15,000: ,, 20,000 vee 274 | 2,732,878 | 4,667,770 | 4 14 4 44 4:5 
20,000 and over wa $36 | 15,200,222 | 23,506,430 111 7 24-5 22-7 
Total... aes] 72y185*! °62,118)471 |.103,441,660 113 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 


* Excludes 7,083 holdings consisting of Grown lands only.  # See explanation, page 717. 
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A most striking feature of this statement is the very large number’ of 
holdings containing alienated land valued at less than £500 unimproved. 
These number 34,022, or 47 per cent. of the total, and 17,111, or apprexi- 
mately one-half of them, are in the coastal districts. In this category is 
included probably the whole of the holdings (numbering 2,680) used inci- 
dentally, but not mainly, for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 


Nearly one-quarter of the alienated land is contained in holdings whose 
unimproved value exceeds £20,000. There are 3,197 large holdings (4-4 per 
cent. of the total) containing alienated land valued at-more than £5,000, 
These embrace in all 29,434,290 acres of alienated land, valued at £47,138,870, 
which is 45 per cent. of the total value for the State. Itis noteworthy that 
the average value per acre of large estates is little less thanthat of smaller areas. 


It should be noted, however, that no account is taken of the value of 
Crown leases attached to alienated holdings, and that where two or more 
holdings are owned by the same individual they are, unless in close proximity 
to each other, treated as separate holdings. 


Live Stock, Wheat, and Improved. Value in Area Series. 
The following statement shows the number cf live stock, the area under 
wheat for grain, and the improved capital value of alienated heldings in area: 
series as at 30th June, 1922 :— 


a eon in Area : No, ie 
Area Serics ae Pobel Are Wheat shee et at pene 
ae rae: ings. Improved Holdings.t rie ee oa 
Cantal Area. 1921-22, . 
| acres. acres. acres, acres. 
Acres No. | £000. | 000. 000. 000. 000. | .000. 
OF. | we] 7,083" fe sae 20,282 127 B,241'|  197- 
1- 80 10,152! 7,396 132 585] 8 “56 48 
B1- 320. 31,572 | 50,883 | 4,508 | 14,247 207; 1,884] . .990 
321-640. : 12,587 88;669 | 6,005 | 16,175 V1 2,460 518. 
641- 1,280 ... 9,077 87,224 | 8,318 | 21,027 896 4,300 451 
1,281- 2,000 ... 3,348 21,547 | 5,335 14,738 | 405 2,989 233 
2,001- 3,000... 2,053 19,234 | 5,049 12,698 237 3,128 133 
8,001~ 5,000... 1,456 20,087'| ‘5,583 15,611 210 3,099 202 
5,001~ 10,000... 1,096 | 27,230 | 7,524 15,648 157 4,849] 227 
10,001- 50,000... 722 39,837 | 13,203 | 23,798 117 8;219 357 
50,001-100,000 ... 50 8,187 , 3,508 4,219 6 1,458 46 
Over 100,000 22 6,334 | 2,863 4,363 9 1,388 26 
Total... 79,218 | 271,948 | 62,118 | 172,901] 3,105 * 87;166+ 3488) 7 


* Holdings consisting of Crown lands only. 
Including Crown jJands. 


In proportion to helt « area, -Aioldings consisting of Crown lands only ate, sae 


used less than any group of alienated holdings. 


¢ 


+ Excluding live stock not on rural holdings. 
§ ‘See explanation page" 717. 
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More than 80 per cent. of the wheat is crown on holdings whose alienated 
area is below 3,000 acres, and these holdings also carry 53 per cent. of the 
live stock (38 per cent. of the sheep and 70 per cent. of the cattle), they 
embrace 47 per cent. of the alienated land and 62 per cent. of the attached 
Crown lands; while their improved value is 62 per cent. of the total. 


More than half the wheat is grown on holdings whose alienated area is 
between 321 and 1,280 acres, “and the preportion thereafter diminishes 
rapidly as the size of the holdings i inereases. The average improved value 
per acre varies throughout inversely as the area of alienated land in the 


holding. 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. - 


’ The character of the rural settlement of New South Wales has been deter- 
mined largely by the geographical features of the Jand, the distribution ‘of 
rainfall, fertility of the soil, accessibility of markets and local factors, such 
as water supply, timber growth, and means of communication. 


Thus in contrast with many older countries where the distribution of 
settlement has been affected by considerations of defence, settlement in New 
South Wales has becn determined almost exclusively by economic factors. 
The distribution of industrial activity is principally into pastoral, agricul- 
tural, dairying, mining, and manufacturing localities, and along lines of 
traffic. 


The pastoral! industry, which caused the original spread of settlement over 
the State, is still maintained in practically every part of it, although it 
diminishes in importance from the sole industry in the west to a secondary 
position in the central and eastern land divisions, where agriculture and 
dairying are assuming greater importance. From its nature it requires 

extensive areas und little labour, and it promotes settlement of a scattered 
nature characterised by small towns, which become smaller and more 
scattered towards the western boundary, where ultimately only isolated sheep 
and cattle stations exist. 


.. Superimposed on the pastoral foundation in the central division the main 
belt of agricultural settlement stretches from the northern to the southern 
boundary of the State between the Great Dividing Range and a line to the 

west, which follows generally the line of 20-inch rainfall in the south, ard 
the 25-inch line in the north. This extensive belt is roughly wedge- shaped, 
and diminishes from a breadth of about 200:miles in the extreme south to 

about 100 miles in the north. Practically the whole of the wheat crops of 
the State are produced here, but only a small portion of the suitable lands 
have been utilised for agriculture, and pastoral pursuits are still carried on. 
extensively. Settlement in these central districts is more intense than in 
the west, and a number of flourishing towns with populations ranging from 
2,009 to 10,000 exist. 


East of the Dividing Range, in the coastal district, dairying is the nile 
industry, but there is also a certain amount of miscellaneous agriculture 
in the more fertile portions, and some cattle grazing in the more rugged 
and less accessible districts. Wheat-growing and sheep-raising are almost 
entirely absent. Population in the coastal districts is denser than in 
any.other region of the State; the farms are usually small and ‘intensively 
cultivated. * 
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EXPLANATION 
Principal Production Districts shewn thus: 
YI] sheen Grazing 
Wheat Growing and Sheep Grazing 
Darying * | 
BB C02! Mining 
Silver Lead Mining | 


Rainfall 
eee Ischyets (average annual 
rainfall 1908 to 1923) 


—-—~ Seasonal Boundaries 


Rural Population 

Average number of persons per sq. mile. 
A land under. 
fe) 
oO 


over 1 and under § 


§ and over. 


N—~™- Railways. 
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The following analysis of the State according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
production of each; a map showing these divisions is published as a frontis- 
piece to this Year Book. 


Production (1923-24). 


Range of; Popu- 


Average | lation at Total 


Division. Annual | Census, Area, Manu- 
Rainfall. | 1921. Wool: | Wheat. | Butter. | Minerals.|. Cruresss 
| ! 
inches. acres, Ib. jbushels.| 1b. £ £ 
Coastal— 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
North Coast ...] 35-76 124 7,009 15 1 | 36,967 1} 1,162 
Hunter and 
Manning ...| 22-60 245 8,355 3,509 11 | 15,765 | 6,859 | 4,812 
Cumberland —.../ 29-50 | 1,060 972 52 | 1 841 227 | 42,226 
South Coast =...) 27-61 89 6,089 1,580)... 7,505 | 1,411 | 1,670 
Total 322 Ss 1,518 | 22,425 5,156 | 13 | 61,078 | 8,498 49,870 
a i ] ne + — u a 
Tablelands— 
Northern ...| 30-38 51 8,165 | 15,698 56 | 1,473 176 244 
Central ... ve | 23-55 131 | 10,897 | 21,341 | 2,509; 1,470 | 1,105 | 1,666 
Southernt | 19-65 48 7,597 | 19,135 | 77 904 6 343 
Total seis a 230 | 26,659 | 56,174 | 2,642 | 3,847 | 1,287 | 2,253 
Western Slopes— : I oo j 
North ... wee] 24-83 52.) 9,193 | 24,838 | 1,471 | 1,577 87 220 
Central ... ..-| 17-28 52 7,839 | 19,995} 5,486 705 | 1 274 
South ... ..| 16-40 96 | 11,230 | 30,694 | 11,879 |- 3,446 59 681 
Total seek tas 200 | 28,262 | 75,527 18,836 5,728} 147] 1,175 
Central Plains— ; : 
‘Northern we, 18-28 24 9,500 | 24,548 262 104 1 18 
Central ... ...| 15-19 20; 14,650 | 27,916 652- 116 37 81 
Riverina ~—....| 12-22 64 | 16,708 | 39,649 | 10,769 | 1,781 38 313 
Total ae ste 108 | 40,858 | 92,113 | 11,683 | 2,001 76 412 
Western Division ...| 8-19 48 | 80,319 | 42,038 2 30 | 1,837 | 1,951 
Whole Statet sé tae 2,104 [198,523 | 271,008 | 33,176 | 72,684 | 11,845 [55,661 


* Value added in process of manufacture. + Including Federal Territory. 


Manufactories proper are not extensive outside the metropolitan and ~ 
Newcastle districts, but dairy factories operate on a large scale along the 
‘coast. Smelting and metal works oi considerable importance are established 
on the coal-fields of the South Coast and Central Tableland and on the silver- 
lead fields at Broken Hill in the Western Division. 


The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running from 
the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, and, 
except for the Wéstern Plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, 
central, and southern—-whereby fourteen subdivisions are secured, each of 
which presents fairly uniform natural features and is affected by uniform 
physiographic factors. In the north the region of high average rainfall 
extends further inland than in the south, with the result that the isohyetals 
run in a general north and south direction. The south-western extremity of 
the Riverina lies about 100 miles further from the coast than does the north- 
western extremity of the northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall 
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‘diminishes with increasing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivi- 
sions. shown above gencrally receive more rain than the central, and the 
eentral more than ‘the southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half -of 
the total area of the State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, 
and rather more than one-half receives an average of ‘more than 15 inches 
per year. 

Not: only the quantity, but the season and reliabloness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
New South Wales.suffers periodically in one part or another from the effects 
of intermittent ‘rainfall, a disability which lecal conditions such as ‘the 
abnormal evaporation and the absorbent nature of the soils of the interior 
tend to‘aggravate. This considerable difficulty may be overcome ultimately 
by water conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present 
it operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland.* 


‘SETTLEMENT In Divisions. 


Pluvial circumstances exert a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits 
followed and the extent of settlement in the various regions of the State, and 
explain their industrial characters. 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may be distri- 
buted into five statistical divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes 
of the Great Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Western 
Division. The statistics for 1922-23 and subsequent ycars .have been collected 
upon the basis of Local Government areas instead of counties, as formerly, 
and this necessitated considerable rearrangement of divisional boundaries. 
Therefore the divisional totals are not comparable with those of previous 
years. The first four divisions, however, cover the Eastern and Central 
Land Divisions of the State, trending from north to south in the same general 
‘direction ‘as the coastline and principal mountain range. 


‘The nature of the industries and settlement of each of the principal divisions 
of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at page 681 et seg. 
Statistics for 1923-24 are shown below :-— 


Coastal Districts. 
The: following table: ‘presents.a summary of the tenure and extent of occupied 
holdings i in the four muin divisions of the coastal belt-as at 30th June, 1924 :— 


i Area. oh jand isle a i peaee oa site and Area of 
i ays for Agricultur: n carer : 
rota) Hol ings upwards for Agricultural ‘a: astoral Purposes Ali enate ‘a 
Division of Coast. ae 1 os Alienatedt. | ee 
tee an 
Division. ‘upwards, aa 7 Crown “Total. cultiva: 
Freehold. | Private Total Lands, | tion. 
reeho! Rented. ze) al 5 
sweres..| No, acres. | .acres.'|:acres,.| acres, | acres. | -acres. 
| 000 000 000 060 600 000 000 
‘North .. ia | °7,009 11,827 2,670 436 3,106 | 21,485.) 4,591 510 
Huriter- Manning .»| 8,355 {30,547 | °3:718 399 | 4,117 | 1,862) 5,479 439 
Cumberland . vw |  '972| 45856 272 56 328 2 330, 130 
South ... sae wi} 76,089 | 5,110 | 15862 328 | 1/890 680 | 2,570 304 
~ Petal Bedi © sabe! "92495 /'32,339 eee ‘1,219 | 9,441 | 3,529 | 12,970 | 1,383 - 


“- See explanati fon, page a1? 


* Fert. er aris jars <r vainfall and ev spon are pullished:on pages 12°and 13 of this Year Book. 
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Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North -Coast :is by far the most -closely-settled part. .of 
the Coastal Division. The average areas of holdings in the various divisions 
are—North: Coast, 388 acres; Hunter and Manning, 519-acres; and South 
Coast, 503 acres. The proportion of the total.area of each division occupied 
in holdings is 65 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 66 per cent. in that-of 
Hunter and Manning, but only 42 per cent. on the South Coast. The systent 
of privately renting land is more exterisively practised in the coastal districts. 
than elsewhere in New South Wales, Almost 13 per cent. of the alienated 
Jand is rented from private owners. Of the total land in-occupation about 
63 per cent. is used by its owners, 27 per cent. is leased from the Crown, and 
10 per cent. is rented privately. 

Included in the coastal districts are 553 holdings, on which 861 share 
farmers occupy 12,826 acres of cultivation and 193,851 acres as dairy farms. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is considered suitable for cultivation and of this area less than one- 
quarter was cultivated in 1923-24. 

The following analysis of the main purposes for which these holdings were 
used in 1923-24 provides an instructive statement of the diversity of 
pursuits :— 


Number of Holdings in Division, 
Purpose. Hunter ; 

Ne Cumber- | South 

Coast. Manning. land. Coast. Total. 
Agriculture only... : gad as 784 | °1,739 2,043 388 4,954 
Dairying only nit es iat | 4,865 |) (1,750). 866) 1,765) 8,746 
Grazing only .. — oun wf 2,498 | 3,245 518 1,555 7,816 
Agriculture and dairying ae vie v{ 2,295 | 1,596 104 805.| 4,300 
Agriculture and grazing... ove bes 297 634 229 232 | °1,392 
Dairying and grazing a oe 460 581 42 252°} 1,335 
Agriculture, dairying, and grazing ss 281 286 38, 71 676 
Poultry only .. see eo ER 12 103 | 1,019 66 | 1,200 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... 10 19 73 12 114 
Unoccupied, or used mainly for . other 

purposes une ae isa was 325 594 423 464 | 1,806 
Total .. ou eee ..{ 11,827 | 10,547 | 4,855 | 5,110 |. 32,339 - 


The coast district contains 95: per cent. of the holdings used for dairying 
only in New South Wales, and the North Coast district contains 53 per cent. 
of the number. Dairying and mixed farming pursuits are the main activities 
of the population; but a considerable proportion of the farms is used for 

cattle-raising. 

The number, extent and value of alienated holdings of various sizes, and 
the area of attached Crown lands in the whole coastal division on 20th June, 
1922; were shown in the Official Year Book, 1922, at page €85. 


Tablelands.: 


Most of the rugged portions of the State are contained. in the tableland 
divisions and,:although extensive plateaux exist, considerable areas are rock- 
strewn and ‘not. adaptable tovagriculture. Hence grazing has remained the 
staple industry, although many farmers combine ‘agriculture with grazing, 
and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities. The rainfall is ample 
throughout -and the headwaters of. most of the principal rivers make this:a 
well-watered-region. Railway:communications ure'good, but, on the whole, 
settlement is sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small 
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settlements are rarer because lands suitable for intense farming are more 
scattered. Neither dairying nor agriculture has been developed, and pastoral 
pursuits, alone are extensive. , 

The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 30th June, 
1924 :— 


Avea of land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Area of 
, Holdings ; = : — | Alienated 
Division of ao ! of L ace H Alienatedt. |. Land 
Tableland eS ana i suitable 
7 division. > \eaersass ee, «6 CVOWN Total for culti- 
upwards. 1 ; ; Lands. ‘otal. ES 
Private yationt. 
Freehold. | sented Total. | 
; : d oor —~ 
| acres. No. acres, acres. | acres. acres, | acres, | acres. 
0co | 000 coo | 000 060 | 000 | 000 | 
Northern ...| 8,165 3,976 | 3,526 | 137 | 3,663 2,907 6,570 397 
Central ...| 10,897 | 8,355 | 4,859 | 313 | 5,172; 2,285 | 7,457 1,453 
Southern ...; 7,597 3,793 | 3,654 265 | 3,919 2,069 ; 5,988 31k 
heck dkaese Sees ae: if | 
Total ...; 26,659 | 16,124 | 12,039 715 | 19,754 | 7,261 | 20,015 | 2,161 


* See explanation, page 717. 


While the proportion of land occupied in cach division varies from 80 per 
cent. in the northern to 68 per cent. in the central, and 79 per cent. in the 
southern tablelands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, 
which were the first to be cecupied. Less than one-half of the total area of the 
tableland division is alienated, and nearly two-fifths of the area occupied is 
owned by the Crown. The system of private-renting is much less extensive than 
in the coastal districts, only 5-6 per cent. cf the arca alienated, or 3°6 per cent. 
of the total area occupied, being held in this way. In addition, there were 
414 share-farmers on 270 holdings, comprising 51,051 acres of cultivation 
and 9,709 acres of dairy farms. As in the coastal division the proportion of 
alienated land suitable for cultivation is very smal), but only about 25 per 
cent. of the arable land was cultivated in 1923-24. 

The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands during 1923-24 are shown in the following table :—- 


Number of Holdings. 


| 
Turpose. | 

; Northern Central | Southern Total 

Tableland. | Tableland, | Tableland. . 
Agriculture only ae Pate es ae 24) 3,383 118 | 1,842 
Dairying only sh a Sy ai: 108 60 | 96 264 
Grazing only ... ‘ 3 Eat wih “220TT 2,989 | 2,595 7,661 
Agriculture and Dairying Be 165 329 | 53 | 547 
Agricultre and’Grazing —... 5a rea 880 2,721 | 640 4,241 
Dairying and Grazing eae Pet rg 127 144 | $8 | 369 
Agciculture, Dairying, and Grazing 143 265; 68: 476 
Poultry, Bees, Pizs, eb: ... mot | 3 41. | Tj 51 
Unoceupied and used for other purposes... 152 423 138 73 
Total... Bs ua si | 3,976 | 8,355 3,798 16,124 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. 

A statement relating to the whole tableland division and showing the 
number and cxtent of alionated holdings of various sizes, together with 
their total value and tke arca of Crown lands attached to them on 30th June, 
1922, was published in the Official Year Book, 1922, at page 687. 
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Western Slopes. 


The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are the most productive portions of the interior. As yet 
they are only sparsely settled, and very great development is possible. 


The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various districts of 
the Western Slopes as at 30th June, 1924, are shown below :— © 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and| Area a 

i ites Holdings [Upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral purpeses. Alloa? 

i he ota i i 

Division of Slopes, Area of j7 ns and| Alienated.* ; SE 
Division. | upwards. Lponeial Kat Total. | Cultiva- 

Frechold Rented. Total. ‘tion, * 
acres. No, acres, acres. acres, acres. acres. acres, 

000 000 0v0d 000 000 000 000 

a 


North Western... 9,193 | 4,629 | 5,268| 187 | 5,455 | 2,754 | 8,209 | 1,510 


Central Western.,) 7,839 | 4,650 | 5,086 | 216 | 5,302 | 1,483 | 6,785 | 3,456 

South Western ... 11,230 | 8,043 | 7,251 | 323 | 7,574 | 1,563 | 9,137.| 3,893 
| i misiraee 

Total | 28,262 | 17,322 | 17,605 | 726 | 18,381 | 5,800 | 24,131 | 8,859 — 


* Sce explanation page 717. 


Tn relation to area, settlement is most dense on the South Western Slope, 
but the highest proportion of occupied land is again greatest in the northern 
districts. The proportion of Crown lands occupied is 21 per cent. of the 
total; the system of private renting is less extensive than in the coastal 
or tableland districts, the area private rented being only 4 per cent. of the 
total area alienated and 3 per cent. of the area occupied. The area of 
arable land is very considerable, constituting over 42 per cent. of the total 
area of alienated land considered suitable for cultivation in the State. Almost 
50 per cent. of the private lands of the division are arable, and this proportion 
1s 28 great as 65 per cent. in the Central Western Slope. Over 29 per cent. 
of the arable land in alienated holdings in the Slopes division was under crop 
in 1923-24. 


The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1923-24 :— 


Number of Holdings in Division. 
Purpose, North Central South 
Western Western Western ..4-°..Total. 
Slope. Slope. Slope, 
Agriculture only —... 35 iene ca 558 492 1,312; 2,362 
Dairying only... za see a 2 38 15 47: » 100 
xrazing only ... sey sist 5 es 1,791 760 1,901 4,452 
Agriculture and Dairying ... sed os 309 24 143 | 476. 
Agriculture and Grazing... ae wd 1,645 3,139 4,050__ 8,834 
Dairying and Grazing es ae ee 60 7 135. |: 202 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing ae 133 71 268 |, 472 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... aS es il 2 9 7 22 
Unoccupied and used for Gther Purposes...| ' 84 140 178 | 402 
Total ... oss sa Se | 4,629 4,65 8,043. |. 17,322 


Mixed farming—agricultural and grazing--is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-western Sloge, where the arable 
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lands are relatively of small extent. The number of holdings used for 
agricultural purposes only is important, but dairying and small farming are 
not extensive. 

The namber and extent of alienated holdings of various sizes, together 
with their total value and the area of Crown lands attached to them, were 
shown in a statement relating to the whole of the Western Slopes Division 
in the Official Year Book, 1922, page 689. 


Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains:of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent.of almost level country, stretching from 
the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the State, with 
an average width of 120 miles. They comprise the great sheep districts of 
the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Generally speaking, 
they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its intermittency 
is a source of frequent loss, ‘They are traversed by the western rivers in 
their lower courses, but their flow is irregular and, on account of their few- 
ness, they do not supply water to a veryextensive area. Railway facilities 
are not so good as in the more easterly districts, but they are ‘being improved 
steadily, particularly in the Riverina. Communication and transport to 
outlying districts depend mostly on motor conveyances, and horse-drawn 
coaches and waggons. Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the 
north, and bores serve to supply permanent water in a number of localities ; 
in the south, sub-artesian bores are of great practical utility. 

The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 
occupied for agricultural and pastcral purposes in the division on 30th June, 
1924 :— 


‘Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and Area of 
sia upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes, alienated 
Pins o erste aes oft acce ; Bectecns e 
sion, Division. and Alienated.* < for 
bg upwards. - Crown | ‘Total. | Cultiva- 
Freehold, | Private | Total. aoe 
acres. No. acres. | acres. acres. acres, acres, acres. 
000 | 000 000 000 60 600 000 
North ... | (9,500 2,044 3,893 60 3,953 3,633 7,606 915 
Central... | 14,650 2,237 5,153 | 301 5,454 8,114 | 13,568 2,110 
Riverina ...| 16,708 | 7,232 | 11,798 | 532 | 12,330) 3,674] 16,004 5,501 
Total ...; 40,858 | 11,513 | 20,844 893 | 21,7387 | 15,441 | 37,178 8,526 


*See explanation page 717. 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
Jands in the-Riverina exaggerates the apparent density of settlement in that - 
division. . Little more than one-half of the total area occupied has been - 
alienated, but while the proportion alienated is 52 per cent. of the total 
area in the northern districts it is 77 per cent. in the Riverina, where the - 
dand is more productive. 


The area held under the system of*private-renting is of small extent, being 
less than 5 per cent. of the total area alienated. The area of Crown lands 
occupied ‘isvery considerable -in all divisions, but inthe central districts 
it greatly exceeds ‘the area of occupied alienated Jands. 
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Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 334 heldings 
are occupied by 540 share-farmers, who had 147,517 acres in cultivation in 
1923-24 in addition to 2,131 acres of dairy farms. Only 23 per cent. of the 
alienated land in the Northern Plains is considered arable, but the proportions 
in the Central Plains and Riverina are 39 and 45 per cent. respectively. 

The following table shows the main purposes for which the holdings in the 
above table were used in 1923-24 :— 


Number of Holdings in Plains of Central Division. 


er North, Central. | Riverina. | ‘Total. 

Agriculture only —... tg ess es 81 92 | 2,174 2,297 
Dairying only... ae its tds el .8i 8 | 49 . 68 
Grazing only. see] O74 1,589 1,254 4,117 
Agticulture and Dairying ... a ec 3 3 231 | 937 
Agriculture and Grazing... ae on 687 473 3,134 4,274 
Dairying and Grazing 8 bes aa 2 1 57 60 
Agriculture, Dairying, end Grazing vee 7 4 121 | 152 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ... oes 1 ea 2 ~ 8 
Unoceupied and used for other purposes., 48 67 210 | = 325 
Total we ae | 2,08 | 2.287 | 7,282) TTB 


While grazing, with a very little mixed-farming and agriculture, predemin- 
ates in the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in 
the south until, finally, combined with grazing, it predominates in the 
Riverina. On the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee a considerable 
number of holdings are used for small farming, and this accounts for the 
greater part of the holdings used for agriculture only and for dairving in the 
Riverina. Nevertheless, taking into account the areas shown in the previous 
table, the existence of agricultural pursuits is seen to have a very pronounced 
effect on the density of settlement. 

The number, total area of alienated land and of Crown lands attached, 
and the value of alienated land in rural holdings in the plains of the Central 
Divisioa (including the Riverina), as at 30th June, 1922, were shown in the 
Official Year Book, 1929, page 692. ; 


Western Division. i 

It would appear that the plains of the Western Division, one-third 
of which receives less than 10 inches of rain per year and practically 
the whole ‘of ‘the remainder less than 15 inches, will never be developed 
into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate with 
its area. While the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, per- 
manent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging 
up to 90 inches per year, render it unproductive in a high degree. 
Except on a few small irrigated ‘areas there is ‘scarcely a sign of agriculture 
or dairying, and by reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity 
of the land is only ahout one-fifth as great as that of the plains further.cast; 
but the climate is well suited to the production of high-grade ‘merinos. It is 
a lonely region for the most part ‘ocewpied in large-holdings on a long Tease 
tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific development, but its’ 
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possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from the Murray and the 
vast lake-reservoirs of the South Darling, or in the artesian water zone of the 
north, combined with dry-farming methods will render any extensive areas 
adaptable to agriculture, or whether water and fodder conservation will 
render it capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for 
.closer settlement, remain questions which are not likely to arise seriously 
until the more attractive easterly regions have made very great advances 
in settlement. It is contended, however, that in the south there are large 
areas which only require railway facilities to render them profitable for agri- 
culture. At present, excluding the mining districts, it is a vast region 
comprising two-fifths of the area of the State, producing less than one-seventh 
of the pastoral produce, but practically nothing besides, and supporting 
only 21,000 persons (one person to 6 square miles) or one-hundredth part 
of the population of the State. Near the western boundary, however, 
is situated one of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, which supports 
in the large mining town of Broken Hill, a population of 22,700 persons. 
Tn the eastern part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which 
formerly maintained thriving settlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and Nymagee. 
For the rest, the division possesses only one town, Bourke, ‘with a population 
exceeding 1,000, five exceeding 500, and about twenty smaller townships. 

The following table shows the number and extent of holdings in the Western 
Division as at 30th June, 1924 :— 


East of Darling. West of Darling. 
Area Series (alienated and —_— err 
Crown lands combined). No. of Area of No. of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. 
Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1 3,000 340 119,356 154 87,683 
3,001- 10,000 89 583,787 70 495,021 
10,001— 20,000 159 2,282,449 _ ill 1,464,210 
20,001- 50,000 211 6,389,833 173 5,288,091 
50,001-100,000 61 | 4,172,107 52 3,759,132 
Over 100,000 $2 20,883,884 99 32,086,067 
Total... 952 34,431,416 659. 43,180,204 


Although the area west of the Darling constitutes more than one-half cf 
the total area occupied, the number of holdings in all groups is less than in 
the eastern sector. Nearly 70.per cent. of the total area-is occupied by 191 
holdings-exceeding 100,000 acres in extent. 


The total area of alienated land in the rural holdings in the Western Division 
is only 1,717,036 acres and of this 41,316 acres are privately rented. The total 
area of Crown lands in rural holdings i is 75,894,584 acres. Of the total area 
of land occupied only 6,171 acres were under crop in 1923-24, although 
116,139 acres were considered by the occupiers to be suitable for cultivation. 
The unimproved value of the alienated land was returned as £879,380 and 
the improved value as £2,328,370, 
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VaLuE oF Macnivery Usep in Rurat Inpusrreiss.. 


A comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during various years since 1901 is shown in the following table, allowance 
being made for “depreciation : — 


| Dairying (in- * 
Season Farming. eluding Factory| Pastoral.* Total Value: 
Machinery). 
£0) £ £ £ 
1900-01 2,065,780 | 237,220 | 754,050 3,057,050 
1925-06 2,557,260 365,440 | 1,120,990 4,043,690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 5,432,440 


1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 2,015,050 7,948,030 
1919-20 6,128,750 812,070 3,016,070 9,956,890 
1920-21 7,120,380 | 910,260 3,141,030 | 11,171,670 . 
1921-22 7,884,710 | 1,042,100 3,419,040 | 12,345,850. 
1922-23 8,536,170 1,124,960 3,816,250 | 13,477,380 
1923-24 8,799,350 1,038,380 3,825,920 149,800 


* Includes i in many cases facmnine: implements uged on pastoral holdings. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PastoRAL LABOUR. 


Pavone of persons above the age of 14 years permanently employed i in 
farm work on a rural holding are collected annually. These are classified. 
according to status, and the amount of the salaries and wages paid to those 
employees 1 in receipt of remuneration is also ascertained. Returns were also 
obtained in 1923-24 concerning temporary hands employed during harvesting 
and shearing operations, or by contractors doing rural work, or engaged 
in other work. There are many workers who earn their livelihood from 
such casual employment, but owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals 
their numbers cannot be stated. In 1923-24, however, the amount of wages 
paid to casual employees was about 40 per cent. of that paid to permanent 
employees, who numbered 35,292. Persons principally engaged in domestic 
work are excluded from account. The numbers of persons permanently 
employed in farm work on rural holdings during the year ended 30th June, 
1924, are shown below together with the amount of wages paid to permanent 
and casual employees during the year :— 


Capacity. Males. | Females. Total. 

No. No. No. 
Owners, Lessees, and Share Farmers ... ave “sé 68,218 1,305 69,523 
Permanent Employees receiving wages ne ass 34,155 1,137 35,292 
Relatives not receiving wages ... poe bie cee 17,979 12,828 30,807 
Total. ..| 120,352 | 15,270 | 135,622: 

Wages paid {including value of board and lodging) = = £ _£ £ 

Permanent Employees ant ...| 6,072,880 106,610 | 6,179,490 
Casual Employees ... ae a oe «-| 2,458,578 13,164 (2,471,742 


Of the relatives not receiving wages, 8,312 males and 11,408 feniales above 
the age of 14 years were employed in the coastal districts, whére dairying is 
the principal farming activity. This accounts for nearly 89 per cbnt. of the 
number of females employed; the remainder of the female relatives ‘employed 
were uniformly distributed over the other divisions of the State... 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees during the year 
was £4,621,331, in addition to board and lodging, etc.,; valued at-£1,558,159, 
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or a total of £6,179,490, -the average remuneration being £178 per annum 
tomales and £94 per annum to females. The wages paid to casual employees 
amounted to £2,095,068 in addition to “keep,” valued at £376,674. 


Rural FInance. 


The problem. of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Wales 
for many years :has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While 
comparatively few settlers have been possessed of sufficient capital to pur- 
chase land outright from the Crown, there has been a general desire to acquire 
a freehold tenure, neither private nor State tenancy proving popular. More- 
over, the proper development of rural holdings requires the investment of 
much capital for lengthy ,periods, and facilities for temporary financial 
accommodation, particularly during periods of drought. 

The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agri- 
cultural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced “‘‘free selection 
before survey” and sales of Crown land by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as to residence, etc. By this means much more land was sold 
in the next twenty-three years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation has been almost exclusively by conditional purchase. Beyond 
the introduction of this:plan. of selling Crown lands on terms, little was done 
to provide ‘financial aid for settlers until the.end of the last.century, when 
‘the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and droughts were 
destroying settlement. 

In 1899.an Advances to-Settlers Board was appointed by the Government 
to make loans to farmers in necessitous cireumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term.of ten years at 4 per 
cent. interest. The:scope of the Act was widened in 1802 when the Board 
was empowered :to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to-£500, repayable within thirty years. 

In 1907 the functions of the Board were taken over by the Commissioners 
of the: Government Savings Bank, and the limit of individual advances was 
raised :to £2,000. By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to carry 
on. and extend the work, the outstanding advances amounted to £3,250,000, 
secured: by mortgages:from 7,000: borrowers. ‘In.all, 25,753 advances amount- 
ing to £12,040,601 had been made to 30th J une, 1924. 

In 1901 a Closer Settlement policy was introduced by the Revenant 
-with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates and leases suitable 
for closer settlement. Operations under this scheme commenced actively 
in 1905 and by 30th June, 1924, an area of 3,798,493 acres had been acquired 
at a capital cost. of £13;719,343 and alloted -in 7,707 farms. In addition, 
at 30th June, 1924, about.2,300,000 acres comprised in large holdings within 
15 miles of railway lines, contemplated or recently constructed, were under 
proclamation, limiting’the value.at which they might be resumed by the 
Government for purposes of closer -settlement. 

In April, 1923, the Rural Benk inaugurated a scheme of advancing money 
for the purchase of farms created by subdivision. This is referred to.on 
page 740. : 

“Of s‘milar character tothe schemes of closer settlement was the entry 
by the Government upon a scheme of irrigation ‘in connection with the 
Murrumbidgee River ‘(in ‘1906) -to ~provide ultimately about 5,000 farms. 
‘Here settlers are -assisted ‘financially and by -the provision cf factories ‘to 
handle their -products. ‘Another ‘large irrigation-scheme ‘has: been initiated 
in connection with the .Mursay River. iFhe Government -also undertakes 
to ‘finance: the construction -of .shallew -bores, :weirs, vete,, when settlers sare 
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willing to:mansge them, and in some cases; to repay by instalments the capital 

cost.. The amount expended’ by” the Government on: water’ conservation 

ue irrigation projects for farm purposes: as shown: om page 481 of this: Year 
ook, 

The marketing: difficulties of the war period: nevessitated a: further: extension: 
of Government: activity. Tlie: disposal of most of the’ primary products: 
came within: the purview of legislation, partly to assist settlers: im their 
difficulties, and partly to-secure control of supplies necessary for prosecuting 
the war. All Government control, however, had: ceased: by 1921. 

In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope. were initiated: by the Departments 
of Lands and Agriculture to assist. farmers: by loans to cultivate new areas. 
and. to relieve necessiteus farmers. During’ the: severe drought. of 1919+20: 
a sum of £2,000,000 was made available: by two special local loans: to agsist: 
farmers whose ordinary commercial credit, had. been destroyed by the bad 
seasons. These advances were administered by the Rural Industries Board,, 
ee in. December, 1919. Particulars of these operations are shown 
below. 


Rural Credit and Community Settlemcat Scheme. 

In 1920 and 1921 a Select Committee of the Legislative Council sat under 
the chairmanship of Sir Joseph Carruthers to inquire into the condition 
of the agricultural industry in New South Wales. Among other: matters 
exhaustively analysed was the system of rural finance. The Committee 
found the existing system of rural finance deficient in certain respects-and 
recommended its improvement along co-operative. lines. 

During 1922 a Bill was prepared and submitted to Parliament by the former 
chairman of the Committee with a view to providing an efficient system of 
rural credit on co-operative principles, and to stimulating local development 
through community settlement. The scheme put forward provided for 
local co-operative socicties and unions, and an extensive educational. cam- 
paign was arranged throwgh a series of conferences in the country districts 
to explain the proposed measure and to prepare the way for its adoption. 

This Bill was amended extensively and its provisions—enlarged to embrace 
a complete scheme of co-operation—-became law at the close of 1923. The 
keynote of the scheme is. the formation of new organisations as corporate 
bodies with limited hability. The purposes for wh ich societies may be formed 
include the provision of rural credit, the promoticn ef community settle- 
ment and development, and co-operative trading, marketing end transport. 
A rural. co-cperative association: consisting of registered: co-eperative societies 
may be formed for the purposes of doing anything that a-component society 
may do, of supervising the affairs of member-socictics and of promoting 
co-operation. . 
Advances by Rural Industries Board. 

The Rural Industries Board was formed on the 1st December, 1919, 

(a) to take over, consolidate and collect: all advances by the State for 
drought relief, seed wheat and clearivig land since 1915, and 
(5) to extend the scope of relief given to necessitous farmers. 

The total expenditure by the Board to the 30th June, 1925, was. £2,868,985. 
This included purchases of stocks of supplies.. 

The amount advanced from 1915 to 1919 under all schemes controlled 
by the Departments of Lands and Agriculture was £437,006. Of this £259,794 
was repaid or otherwise adjusted, leaving debits amounting to about £177, 000 
taken over by the Rural Industries Board. The advances actually granted 
to farmers by the Board from 1919 to 1925 totalled £2,319,291, making a 
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grand total in all schemes of £2,756,297. Of this sum £2,394,271 had been 
repaid up to the 30th June, 1925. Of the outstanding balance about £300,000 
will not fall due for repayment until 1926. 


Originally operations were restricted to assisting wheat-growers, but in 
1920 assistance was also afforded to dairy-farmers and small graziers. Of 
the amount expended in 1923-24 a sum of £25,180 was granted to dairy- 
farmers through the agency of co-operative dairy companies. These 
companies were made responsible for repayment of the principal and interest. 
By the 30th June, 1925, £23,440 of the principal had been repaid. ° 


Farmers are charged interest on the amounts advanced at the rate of 6 per 
cent. ; in some cases this has been increased to 7 per cent. The amount 
collected from this source to the 30th June, 1925, was £163,252, The amount 
of bad debts written off to the same date was £10,158. 


The cost of administration in 1924-25 was £12,337, but this sum i: not 
debited to the farmers. 


The expenditure by the Rural Industries Board between 1st December, 
1919, and 30th dame, 1925, was distributed as follows :— 


Expenditure. 
ae £ 
Seed Wheat ... ae 2 he ro ae .. 723,586 
Fodder bie wi is ibe ies bes ... 1,403,300 
Stores, &e. ... re aK ee ie te ... 688,674 
Fallowing Allowances a she bes st te 58,425 
£2,868,985 


Considerable stocks of fodder were on hand and in transit in June, 1920, 
when the drought broke. Part of this was distributed to farmers for fallowing 
purposes and the balance was otherwise disposed of to the best advantage 
by sale. 


During 1923-24 adverse conditions prevailed over. a considerable area 
of the State and applications for assistance were granted to 2,036 farmers, 
involving an expenditure of £169,738. In 1924-25 a sum of £74,920 was 
advanced to 779 farmers. The estimated area planted as a result of this 
assistance was 400,000 acres in 1923-24, and 200,000 acres in 1924-25. 


Fallowing allowances in re-p:ct of 55,520 acres were granted to the extent 
of £13,882 in 1923-24, and £17,856 in respect of 69,584 acres in 1924-25. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


Under authority of the Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 
1920, steps were taken early in 1921 to establish a rural bank in New South 
Wales. The new bank was placed under the direction of the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, and it continued on an extended basis the 
operations of the Advances to Settlers Department, which were discontinued _ 


‘The primary object of the bank is -to afford more extensive financial 
assistance: to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other 
institutions, and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgage of 
land in fec-simple, and of Jand held under conditional purchase or lease, 
settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant or selection. The advances 
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are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to effect im- 
provements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. By this means material 
assistance is afforded both to prospective and to established settlers. 


Funds are obtainable from deposits at current account, fixed deposits, and 
the issue of deposit stock, rural bank debentures, and inscribed stock: Interest 
is allowed on fixed deposits at current bank rates, and current accounts are 
subject to trading bank conditions. 


Loans are made only to persons engaged in primary proditetion, or in 
closely-allied pursuits. The loans are of three kinds—(a) Overdrafts on 
current account with interest at the rate of 64 per cent.; (b) instalment 
loans, repayable by equal half-yearly instélments of interest at 6} per cent. 
and principal extending over thirty-one years; and (c) fixed loans dor limited 
terms. The security required may be land, either freehold or held under 
any Crown tenure, stock, plant, crops, wool, etc. 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances to assist the sub- 
division of large estates. Accordingly, loans up to 80 per cent. of the 
market value of farms are made on lands which have a freehold or certificated 
coudit ‘onal purchase title, and are partially improved. Individual loans, 
however, are limited to a maximum of £2,000. In order to facilitate negotia- 
tions of sale, the Bank, after inquiry, issues certificates cither to vendors or 
purchasers as to the amount it is prepared to advance on any land. 


More than 140 branches of the Bank have been nance throughout the 
State, usually in conjunction with a branch of the Savings Bank. 


At 30th June, 1925, the amount of deposits with the Rural Bank was 
£1,406,401 at current account and £2,484,979 at fixed deposit, while out- 
standing advances amounted to £8,605,031. 


The following table shows the transactions in long term and fixed loans 
by the Rural Bank in 1921-22, 1922-23, and 1923-24 in comparison with 
those of the Advances to Settlers Department in previous years :— 


wun Advances Made. Repayments. Balances Repayable. 
ear 
oe 
30 ; I: 
June. | Number. Peso | Average.| Number. Sane: Number. Pcie Average. 

F | 

£ £ £ £ q £ 
| 

1911* 838 331,693 395 743 185,420 3,754 | 1,074,359 | 286 


1913* 1,386 771,272 556 | . 414 116,476 5,094 | 2,051,182, 403 


1915 860 387,715 451 436 171,617 5,860 | 2,514,078 429 
1919 589 260,255 442 | 520 204,558 6,171 | 2,599,751 421 
1920 1,102 | 642,170 583 819 338,035 6,454 | 2,903,886 | 449 
192) 1,365 813,525 596 577 | 293,540 7,242 3,423,871 473 


1922 1,774 | 1,340,490 756 | 433) 238,987 8,583 | 4,525,374 | 527 


1923 1,110 725,315 653 508 297,375 9,185 | 4,953,314 | 839 


1924 1,081 888,479 822 500 315,049 9,766 | 5,526,744 | 566 


i 


* ist December. 
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In addition, short-term loans in the nature of overdraft are provided by 
the Rural Bank to settlers or persons carrying on industries immediately 
associated with rural pursuits. Particulars of these are shown below :— 


i 


Adyances. made during year. | Advances current at end-of- 
¥ear onded. | vee 
3@th June. |--—— eae 
| = Amount. | No. | Amount. 
{ | ! 
' £ £ 
1922. oes 1,383 | 980,375 1,364 | 728,584 
1923 _ 1,565 794,499 | 2,743 | 1,381,113 
1924 os 1,827 1,881,335 4,205 2,144,333 


The amount due to depositors at 30th June, 1924 was £3,103,072. 
The net profit of the Bank for the year 1923-24 was £30,500, which was 
added to the reserve fund, making it £189,966. 


Other Advances to Settlers. 

Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of live-steck, wool, and growing crops are published on page 554 of 
this Year Book. During 1924 the number of such advances was 13,330, and 
the total consideration £3,244,554. 
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LAND LEGISLATION AND SET TLEMENT 


Area OF New Sours Wass. 


Tux area of New South Wales, including Lerd Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as 
stated previously in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, 
or 198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times the combined 
area of Great Britain and Ireland. Exeluding-the surface covered by rivers 
and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the land area within the boundaries of the 
State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 305,733 square miles. The formal transfer 
on Ist January, 1911, of 583,660 acres at Yass-Canberra, and of 17,920 
acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth Government as Federat 
Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 195,067,420 acres. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION. 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local controt 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be defined as political control 
through a permanent salaried staff. 


Control of the lands of the Western Division is vested in the Western 
Land Board, consisting of three commissioners. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-two Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty it 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding land. Groups 
of. these districts are arranged in larger areas, under the control of thirteen 
local Land Boards. These Boards, sitting as open courts, hear and deter- 
mine, in the first instance, many minor matters as provided by the Act and 
Regulations. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court, are referred appeals, 


* Further particulars of Local:Land Boards..and of the Land.and Valuation Court, are published.on. 
poge-269 of this Year Book. 
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references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, the 
Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water ghct, the 
Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
divisions, Eastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece. 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands differ 
in each of the three divisions of the State. 


The Eastern Division has an area of 60,661,946 acres (exclusive of an 
area of 601,580 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a broad 
belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, thus 
embracing the coastal districts of-the State, as well as the tablelands. In 
this division is excellent agricultural land, and it includes all the original 
centres of settlement most accessible to the markets of the State. 


The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 
from north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division and 
a line drawn along the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the 
Bogan River, across to the River Lachlan, along that river to Balranald, 
and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area 
thus defined contains the eastern part of the upper basin of the Darling 
River in the northern part of the State, and the basins of the Lachlan, the 
Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the Murray in the southern portions. 
The land in this division is still devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but 
about 3,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat in a normal season. 


The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation, and rail- 
way and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible in parts of this large area, and at the present time special attention 
is being directed to this matter. However, legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settle- 
ment.* 


DisposaL oF Lanps oF New SoutH WALES. 


As was explained in the Official Year Book for 1923, figures formerly’ 
-published purporting to show the area of land: alienated and in course of 
alienation were based on inaccurate information, and it was found necessary 
to discard’ them. The work of adjustment was both protracted and involved, 
but it has now been brought sufficiently near conclusion to permit the publica- 
tion of a statement compiled upon the revised basis. A few minor adjust- 
ments are’ still necessary before the figures can be considered quite satis- 
factory. — 


The following table, compiled upon the new basis, provides a brief sum- 
mary of the manner in which the lands of the State were held as at 30th June, 


— 


* See also page 785. 
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1924, distinguishing lands in the Western Division from the remainder of 
the State :— 


Area. 
Manner of Disposal, Bastern and Weatirn 
ontea Division. Whole State. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
(1) Absolutely alienated, dedicated*, &c. iy {\; 3 
(less area resumed for re-settlement) > 60,187,933¢ | 2,029,121¢< | 41,283,395 
(2) In course of alienation ... vas ss Uj) 21,177,941 
(3) Virtually alienated (i.e, held under 
perpetual, conditional, and conditional ; : 
purchase leases) as ee a 18,698,589 210,157 18,908,746 
(4) Under Crown and settlement leases 
alienable wholly or'in part... _ 8,600,419 vas 8,600,419 
(5) Under improvement, scrub, inferior’ ' 
lands and prickly-pear leases with 
limited rights of alienation ... ose 3,867,034 : 20,448 3,887,482 - 
Total area under foregoing tenures 91,353,975+ | 2,259,726+ 93,857,983f 
(6) Under other long leases with no right 
of alienation unless with approval off : 
Minister$ ae Bes wee ane 1,207,319 70,313,310 71,520,629 
(7) Under short lease and temporary ; 
tenures (annual lease, permissive Zi : 
occupancy and occupation license) ... 6,961,067 5,033,020 11,994,087 
{8) Under forestry leases, &c., wholly 
within dedicated State forests Paks 2,150,118 st 2,150,118 
(9) Under mining leases and permits... 243,632 10,491 254,123 
(10) Reserves, dedicated State forests not 
under pastoral occupation and other 
lands neither alienated nor leased... 15,801,681 | 2,702,161 18,259,560T 
Total area of State... ...). 117,717,792 [80,318,708 | 198,036,500 


* Exclusive of 5,170,265 acres of dedicated State forest in Hastern and Central Divisions, and 
51,150 acres in Western Division, considerable parts of which are covered by leases for pastoral purposes 
and included under appropriate headings below. 


+ Exclusive of lands dedicated for public and religious purposes, viz., 244,282 acres for the whole 
State, the divisions of which cannot ke stated. 

t Inclusive of foregoing lands dedicated fer public and religicus pryyorcs. 

§ Comprising special, section 18 mining’, snow lands, residential, trrigation leases at Hay and 
Curlwaa, and Western Lands leases. 


Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, each of 
these tenures are given on later pages. The area shown above as in course 
of alienation differs slightly from the corresponding area shown in the 
“ Statistical Register,” because of a discrepancy in the returns upon which 
the table in the “ Statistical Register’ was based. = 

From the standpoint of lands remaining within the disposal of the State 
for new settlement, it is important to note that the Eastern and Central 
land divisions embrace practically the whole of the lands in the State which 
receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or more, and that the rainfall 
in the Western Division ranges from that average down to 8 inches in the 
extreme north-west. This circumstance places important limitations upon 
the utility of lands in the Western Division, practically none of which, under 
present conditions, are utilised for agricultural purposes. It is sparsely 
occupied, being held in large pastoral holdings lightly stocked, and.70 per 
cent. of its total area is held in 191 holdings each exceeding 100,000 acres in 
extent. (See page 736.) ~ 

The total area of land embraced within freeholds, dedications, purchases 
by deferred payments, and leases alienable wholly or in part at 30th June, 
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1924, was. 93,902,240: acres and, of this area, nearly 91,500,000. acres: were: in’ 
the Eastern and Central land divisions. By reason of the indefinite nature 
of the conditions: governing the conversion of leases to freehold tenures, 
it is not possible to ascertain accurately how much of the lands embraced 
in this area will not revert to the disposal of the Crown, but, assuming that 
one-half of the areas remaining under Crown, settlement, scrub and improve- 
ment leases fulfil conditions requisite for conversion into tenures. leading to 
freehold, it is estimated that the area of former Crown lands in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions placed definitely beyond State control is in the vicinity 
of 85,000,000 acres, and probably it is appreciably more. Of the remaining 
area. of about 32,000,000 acres in the Eastern and Central Divisions, about 
8,000,000 acres-are held under long lease, with no rights of conversion, and 
numbers. of these revert to the Crown for disposal year by year; approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 acres are held under short lease and temporary tenures, 
and the balance is comprised within reserves of various kinds—-commons, 
roads, dedicated State forests not under lease administered by the Department 
of Lands, unalienated town lands, and lands neither alienated nor leased, 
including inferior Crown lands not held. under any tenure. 

- In the Western Division the area placed. permanently beyond State.control 
is approximately only 2,260,000 acres, but. more than 70,000,000 acres out: 
of a total area of 80,000, 000 acres are held under- long lease tenures; practically 
all’ of which expire in 1943. The area under short lease and te emporary tenures 
is approximately 5,000,000 acres, and there remain nearly 1,800,000. acres 
of unoccupied lands of low grade and about 900,000: acres of unalienated 
town lands, commonages, beds of rivers, ete. 

It has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupation. 
of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 


Alienation Prior to 1861. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate .area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— 


Acres. 

i. By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 af oh w+ 8,906,327 
2. By grants in virtue of promises of ses Governors made prior to 1831, 

from 1832-40 inclusive ... Gas ; 7 a2 ae 171,071 
3. By sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., ad 10s. Per acre, from 1832-38 

inclusive... oes Fs : oe ore . 1,450,508 
4. By sales at auction, at 12s, and dpwakde. per acre, at Gov ernor’s discretion, 

from 1839-41 inclusive ... fs des “ae ‘ t08 jet age 371,447 
5. By sales at auction, at 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 eee és : 20,250 
6. By sales at auction and: in penpest of pe reply ala from 1847-61 

inclusive. ... ae ep as .. 1,219,375 
7.. By: grants for onbig purposes, ulna in virtue of promise of Governor 

made: .prior to the year 1831, and grants In exchange for lands 

resumed. from 1841-61 inclusive esa nat Wehtie. tee be Nees - 7,601 


‘ Total area absoltutely alienated as to 31st December, F861 ... 7,146,579 


In the year 1861 the first Crown Lands Act was passed, and from that 
date alienation was controlled by the laws of the State Government. 


Progress of Alienation. 
A brief account of the spread of settlement appears. on page 715 of this 
Year Book. Details are shown hereunder of the areas of freehold land resumed 
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for re-settlement and of the Crown lands remaining alienated, after deducting 
the areas resumed for resettlement, at intervals since 188] :— 
. ‘Area of aren af 5 


Atea of 


2 ® 2 
23 | freehold | ,A7e% #25 | freehold an 8 | freehold tn 
gz | qeumed | absoutely |g | etumed | Shsotutely || 3/2 | Tetmed for | tsotutely 

8 tlement. | #ienated. | s thement. | alienated. =) ment. alienated. 

| acres, acres, ; acres. acres. t Cres. acres. 

1861", we 7,146,579 )1901*| 26,407,376 | 1919] 1,399,425 | 38,797,742 
U71i*) we. 8,630,604 | 1906 36,719 31,362,302 || 1920 1,523,038 | 39,366,710 
1881") ...... | 19,615,209 1911 | 605,641) 36,234,256 || 1921) 1,857,216] 39,679,986 
1886* sone | 22,314,351 || 1916 | 1,089,079 37,783,666 | 1922) 2,169,416) 40,133,518 
1891*| ow... 23,682,516 | 1917 | 1,183,246) 38,048,493 || 1923, 2,273,460) 40,698,834 
1896"! 24,698,195 | 1918 | 1,286,136] 38,339,670) 1924! 2,302,050! 41,283,395 


*"As at 3ist December. 

The area shown above as remaining alienated represents lands absolutely 
alienated and is exclusive of lands under perpetual lease which were formerly 
included in similar computations as being virtually alienated. 

The Federal Territory at Canberra, containing 173,451 acres of alienated land, 
was transferred, to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 1911. This area has, 
therefore, been excluded from the figures shown for 1911 and subsequent years. 
The principal method of alienation is by conditional purchase, which was intro- 
duced in 1861. Lands sold by this means are not included as alienated until 
all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. For this reason 
the influence of the introduction of conditional purchases does not appear 
appreciable in the table until 1881. It is also understood that there is an 
appreciable area of land upon which all payments have been made and all 
conditions for alienation fulfilled, but, as deeds have not been issued, this area 
is included under conditional purchase in course of alienation shown below. 


LAND TENURE - 1884, 1904 « 1924 


Area alhenated 
Area in process of alienation 


Area leased from Crown 
Area nesther alienated mor leased CJ 


@ 


g 


é 


2 
o 


Scale for Percentage of Total Area viz,- 198000 000 acres 


O° 


1884 r 1904 1924 ; 

The differently shaded portions of the Graph represent the percentage of the 
total area of New South Wales which was alienated, in process of stienation under 
systems of deferred payments,.and held under lease trom the Crown sg 


* 84787 —B 
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The following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by each of the principal methods up to 30th June, 1924, and the area 
re-acquired for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 

: Area. Acres. 
Granted and sold by private tender and public auction 


prior to 1862... cuit oan sue ie .. 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- 


ment sales since 1862 oes one ... 11,582,217 
Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases _ ... a. 2,848,244 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued)... 21,233,270 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867... 172,198. 
Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 ... 244,282 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and Crown 

Lands) ... 3 wa “8 hae, Caos ae 9,776 
Suburban Holdings Purchases (deeds issued) _... it 1,287 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Purchases (deeds issued)... 476 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) ae ba 8 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) _... wie 10 
Sold by all other forms of sale... bis 3: .. 525,549 

Total a os ... 48,758,896* 
Less— Acres. 


Freehold land purchased for Closer Settlement 2,089,350 

Freehold. land purchased for Irrigation 
Settlements ... oes Ee Tp ae 

Lands alienated in Federal Capital Territory 
prior to its transfer to the Commonwealth — 173,451 


212,700 


2,475,501 


Land absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1924... ... 41,283,395 


As has already been pointed out, there was, in addition, a considerable 
area of land under conditional purchase which awaited only the formality 
of the issue of deeds to make their alienation complete. This area is included 
in the following statement showing the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 30th June, 1924 :— 


Area in course of Alienation. Acres. Acres. 
By Conditional Purchase... ies a 58 18,122,045 
As Settlement Purchases... a an 2,573,115 
As Group Settlement Purchases... fs 410,567 


As Group and Settlement Purchases provi- 

sionally alloted ... ee ote ee 61,212 © 3,044,894 
As Suburban Holdings approved for purchase 7,621 
As Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings ap- 


proved for purchase... ie ves 3,259 
As Week-end Leases approved for purchase 117 
As Town Lands Leases approved for purchase 3) 


Total area in course of alienation at 30th June, 1924 21,177,941 


The area of land shown above under the heading of settlement. purchases 
relates to lands made available under the closer settlement policy inaugurated 


* Inclusive of area alienated within Federal Territory prior to 1911. 
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in1904. This provided for the re-purchase of freehold lands and the resump- 
tion of certain leases, with compensation. These, with certain adjacent 
Crown lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home main- 
tenance areas for settlers of small means. In 1916-17 the policy of providing 
land for returned soldiers was introduced, and this led to a considerable 
expansion of closer settlement operations. 


Area Leased at 30th June, 1924. 


The total area of Crown lands leased in New South Wales as at 30th June, 
1924, was 117,315,604 acres inclusive of 39,545,864 acres under the Crown. 
Lands Acts, 75,365,499 acres under the Western Lands Acts, 2,150,118 acres 
under the Forestry Act, and 254,123 acres under the Mining Act. The 
area under each tenure is shown below :— 


Lease. Area.* | Lease. | Area.* 
Perpetual Leases--- Acres. |! Other Long Term Leases— 
Homestead Farm... «| 3,309,141 Special Lease ee ae 795,780 
Homestead Selections and; 18th Section Lease ... wae 270,222 
Grants Wa as em 951,594 Snow Lands Lease ... “6 126,020 
Suburban Holdings ... | 56,376 Residential Lease ... See 11,527 
Returned Soldiers’ Special . trrigation Leases (Hay and 
Holdings aa cas) 23,826 || Culwaa) —... ae wa 13,440 
Week-end Leases... vel 791 Church and School Land 
Town Lands Leases ... stef 129 |! Lease . dei a il 
Irrigation Farms (Murrum-, Western Lands Leases— 
bidgee) ae on oes 116,000 New... ee i ...| 20,240,506 
Town Blocks (Murrumbidgee), 222 Formerly under Crown 
——|j Lands Act bee .».! 50,063,123 
Total...  ...) 4,458,079 |/ ce ees 
i ]| Total... :..| 71,520,629 
Aienable Leases— ———_—_—_—_. 
Conditional Lease... .-.| 14,185,024 
Conditional Purchase Lease... 265,643 || Short Term Leases— 
_—_—_——- Annual Lease... sae «| 1,780,781 
Total... «| 14,450,667 Occupation License ... +».| 5,856,740 
j;——_-————— Preferential Occupation 
Leases alienable wholly or in | License... et vee) 1,576,475 
part— Permissive Occupancy ...| 2,830,091 
Settlement Lease... ++.| 3,836,206 |; ——_—_-—- 
Crown Lease ... eae wt 4,764,214 Total... ...| 11,994,687 
poe || fees tenor hoe 
Total... 8,600,419 |; 
Leases with limited right of! ‘Leased by Forestry Depari- 
alienation— ment— 
Improvement Lease ... .., 2,707,312 Forestry Leases and Occupa- 
Scrub Lease ... ee ».| 1,099,355 |! tion Permits ame | 2,150,118 
Inferior Lands Lease | 59,787 |, Leased by Mines Department--- 
Prickly-pear Lease... on 21,028 Mining Lease and Permit ... 254,123 
eee Sermenereiee tees 
Total... ...) 3,887,482) Grand Total —_..../1 17,315,604 


* Includes the following tenures in Western Division,: 1,118 acres of homestead selections and grants, 
209,039 acres of conditional lease, 20,448 acres of improvement lease, 152 acres of special lease, 9,529 
acres of irrigation leases, 36,572 acres of annual lease, 3,459,884 acres of occupation license, 888,775 acres 
of preferential occupation license, 647,789 acres of permissive occupancies, and 10,491 acres af 
mining leases, besides the whole of the areas. shown as Western Lands leases. 


Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm, homestead selec- 
tion and grant and irrigation farms, carry statutory rights of purchase, while 
practically the whole of the conditional leas sand conditional purchase 
leases are convertable in this way. Settlement leases and Crown leases 
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may also be converted into conditional purchases, but the area su converted 
in any individual case, together with other freehold, alienable, or leased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not exceed 
a home maintenance area as determined by the Local Land Board. Where 
there is such an excess area of lease it is converted into a conditional lease 
without any right of further conversion, and the area of unconvertable con- 
ditional leases so created is included in the total shown in the table. 


Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which require 
improvement before being made available for original holdings. Usually 
they are held in conjunction with other lands or in considerable areas, and. 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to 
complete a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure during the last 
year of the currency of the lease. The holder also has the right to sell his 
lease, and considerable areas are transferred to persons eligible to convert. 
As a consequence, considerable areas of improvement and scrub leases do 
not again revert to the disposal of the State. 


Special leases may be purchased by their holders with the approval of 
the Minister, and so also may the residential lease. The leases under the 
Western Lands Act are all situated in the Western Division, and an area of 
approximately 70,000,000 acres revert in 1943, subject to certain powers of 
withdrawal and extension of leases exercised by the Commissioners. 


The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 
various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
up. The Forestry leases and occupation permits include only grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and are therefore administered 
by the Forestry Department. 


RESERVES. 


The total area of reservei lands in the State as at 30th June, 1924, was 
19,206,926 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on occupation 
license or permissive occupancy. Such are included under appropriate 
headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 


The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :— 


Class of Reserves. Acres. 
Travelling Stock 5,390,222 
Water 765,214 
Mining 1,389,900 
Forest 3,412,597 

’ Temporary Commons 426,761 
Railway oes a 47,673 | 
Recreation and Park ae : 237,934 
Pending Classification and Survey... ae ws 3,537,884 
From Conditional Purchase, within Gold-fields ... 612,011 
From Sale or Lease other than Improvement Lease 599,743 
From Sale or Lease other than 18th Section Lease 249,308 
Other 2,537,679 


Total 


« 19,206,926 
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‘The statement printed above is only intended to give an approximate idea 
of the relative extent: of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
as a measure of their absolute magnitude, because considerable areas are 
reserved for more than one purpoce. For instance tte area principally 
reserved for forests. is stated at only 3,412,597 acres, while the actual area 
of dedicated forest lands as at 30th June, 1924, was 5,221,415 acres, and, in 
addition, 1,659,897 acres were under timber reserve, making a total. of 6,881,312 
acres. Of the area dedicated, 2,150,118 acres of leases, situated entirely 
within State forests, were let to graziers by the Forestry Department, and 
further areas, comprising portions of leases not wholly within State forests, 
were administered by the Department of Lands. 


Of the total area of reserves, 13,969,793 acres, or 73 per cent., were situated 
in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


A revision of the reserved lands was made in 1923-24, with the object 
of withdrawing from reserve any area the continued reservation of which 
is not required in the public interest. 


ArmA AVAILABLE FoR SETTLEMENT. 


The area. of land within. the disposal of the Crown without the necessity 
of resumptions and consequent compensation is not definitely ascertainable, 
since clauses providing for revocation or withdrawal have heen inserted in 
a number of lease. contracts, and considerable areas leased for long periods 
revert to the Crown. periodically by the effluxion of time. Particulars of 
those areas are not: available. 


Apart from these, however, certain lands under reserve, in. addition to 
the lands comprised in the following short leases, may be considered to have 
becn within the disposal of the Crown at 30th June, 1924 -— 


Under Crown Lands Acts— Area, 


Occupation license (including 44,017 acres in Western Acres, 

Division) ade noe nee bes ze ... 2,440,873 
Preferential occupation Iicense ... ee ih .- 687,700 
Annual lease (including 36,572 acres in Western Division) 1,730,781 
Permissive occupancy bes ore eel Ens .. 2,182,302 


Under Western Lands Act— 


Occupation. licenses. #24 ae sad Se ... 3,415,867 
Preferential occupation license... ae ss ..- 888,775 
Permissive occupancy — «.. a3 st ae -. 647,789 

Totak ... is .-» 11,994,087 


. The arca of land held under the above tenures at. 30th June, 1923; was 
13,903,623 acres. 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 


suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 996,519. acres, including 376,877 
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acres for returned soldiers, were made available during the year 1922-23, 
and in 1923-24 the following areas were made available for the classes of 
holdings specified :— 


ai ; PR 
seca: Nae eee 
Acres. Acres. : Acres. 
For Crown Lease ... ee er as ... 493,801 72,925 566,726 
Homestead Farm... As is ... 316,487 122,559 - 439,046 
Irrigation Farms and Allotments ... w. ~~: 12,797 for 12,797 
Conditional Purchase (original)... 2. 10,829 22 10,351 
Conditional Purchase and Conditional Lease 2,659 sa 2,659 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases ... oe ase us 17,816 17,826 
Settlement Purchases Ae wee .. =212,7387 5,028 117,765 
Area acquired under Promotion provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Act... a6 2,795 11,384 14,179 
Additional Hotdings (ordinary)... w» 166,644 724 167,368 
1,118,249 230,458 1,348,707 
Area gazetted prior to 30th June, 1924, but 
notavailable until after that date .... 81,678" 29,355 11),033 
Total oo... wee eee 1,199,927 £59,813 1,459,740 


The total areas available f>» settlement under the various tenures on 30th 
June, 1924, were as follow — 


Ror onnsy: * Reese, ne 

Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Yor Crown Lease... 0. va ase 1,457,816 51,200 1,509,016 
Homestead Farms ... at de .. =~——«*2111,091 171,744 282, 833 
Suburban Holdings ... a be a8 §,497 isis 5,497 
Conditional Purchase (Original) ... vw 3,395,011 ais 3,895,011 
Week-end Leases... et bed a 452 hes 45? 
Settlement Purchases wd ey “aa 21,265 1,428 22,693 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings see 85 85 
Additional Holdings (Generally) ... .. 639,851 252 640,103 
Total... aa . 6,130,983 224,709 ~~ 6,355,692 


The area of 3,895,011 acres, shown above as available for original conditional 
purchases, consists mostly of unclassified Crown lands of a rough and inferior 
nature. A considerable proportion of the lands comprised in this area 
has been available for years, but has remained unselected. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 


Mernops oF ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION. 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Kastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 


By these acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 
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The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 


Non-Residential Tenures. | Tenures involving Residential Conditions 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


Auction sale. | Conditional purchase. 
After-auction purchase. | Settlement purchase. 
Special non-competitive sales. | Returned soldiers’ special holding.§ 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres) ; Improvement purchase on goldfields, 
Exchange. 
Leases Alienable wholly or in Part. 
Improvement lease. | Conditional lease. 
Scrub lease. | Settlement lease. 


Inferior lands lease. | Crown lease. 
Special lease.§ Homestead farm.{ 
Special conditional purchase lease (up tol Homestead selection and grant.} 
320 acres). Conditional purchase lease. 
Annual lease. Suburban holding.t 
Town lands lease. Residential lease on goldfields.§ 
Week-end lease.} Homestead lease. 
Prickly-pear lease. 
Leases not Alienable. 
Trrigation farm (Murrumt idgee). t 
Pastoral lease.* 
Lease to outgoing pastoral lessees (section, 


Occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. 
Occupation permit (forest lands). 


Forestry lease. 18). 
Snow lease. 
Mineral and aurifercus Icase. * | 
Church and school lands lease. § | 
*No holdings. t Holdings ‘in Western D Division onl y -t + Perpetual, § With consent of Minister. 


The above classification relates to conditions existing on 30th June, 1924. 
In December, 1924, the Irrigation Holdings (Freehold) Act established three 
classes of tenures within all irrigation areas of the State, viz. :—lrrigation 
. farm leases, town lands leases and non-irrigable leases—all of which were made 

convertible into freehold by purchase. 

The rights of alienation attaching to the various classes of leases shown 
above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area. 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-convertible 
leases within five years of expiry), shall not exceed a home maintenance 
area. Conditional purchase leases and conditional leases are almost entirely 
alienable, while homestead farms, homestead selections and grants, Crown 
and settlement leases are subject to the home maintenance area restriction. 
Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior lands leases are alienable only 
when about to expire and a-e subject to reservation, the home maintenance 
limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual leases. 


METHODS oF PURCHASE. 
Conditional Purchase. 

This method of alienation was introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 
1861, and has become the most extensively used of all. Briefly, it is a system 
of Crown land sales by deposit and annual instalment, and operations vader 
other forms of sale are now of small importance. All the principal leasehold 
ténures may, under certain conditions, be converted wholly or in part into 
conditional purchases, which may be considered the basal tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 
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The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the eur- 
rency of his purchase. Lands available for conditional purchase comprise 
all Crown lands in the Eastern and Central land divisions other than those 
reserved from sale, leased for a term of years, within the boundaries of towns 
or other populated areas, or set apart for other classes of holdings. The 
area to be purchased. under residential conditions may not be less than 
40 acres, and must not exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern land division, and 
2,560 acres in the Central land division, or must not exceed 320 acres in 
either division when the buyer does not undertake to reside on the holding. 
Special areas without residential conditions, ranging up to 320 acres in the 
Eastern land division, and up to 640 acres in the Central land division, may 
also be made available. 

Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area at once, if it is 
available, or may make a series of additional purchases as land becomes 
available. To facilitate this, a special tenure (conditional lease) has been 
ereated whereby a conditional purchaser may take up land not exceeding 
three times the area of his conditional purchase, and this may be converted 
into conditional purchase. The combined area so acquired may exceed the 
prescribed divisional limit only to make up a home maintenance area as 
determined in individual cases by the Local Land Board. Holders of free- 
hold lands of at least 40 acres are also permitted to acquire lands as addi- 
tional conditional purchases and conditional leases, provided the total area 
of each holding so increased does not exceed the divisional maximum nor a 
home maintenance area. 

Applicants for lands under this tenure must have attained the age of 
16 years if males, and 18 years if females, or 21 years in either case if the 
holding is non-residential. Alien applicants must have resided in New 
South Wales for at least twelve months, and must become naturalised 
within five years of acquiring the purchase. 

The price of the land for a residential purchase is £1 per acre, unless 
otherwise notified, in addition to the value of improvements (if any) 
assessed by the Local Land Board. A deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase 
money must be paid in addition to survey fee and stamp duty. The first — 
annual instalment is due at the end of three years from the date of applica- 
tion and, at the holder’s option, may be at the rate of 9d. or Is. for each 
£ of the price of the land. Such payment comprises repayment of principal, 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. The term of purchase, 
according to the rate of instalment paid, is forty-one or twenty-eight years. 
Payment for improvements may be made in fifteen equal annual instalments, 
including interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The conditions to be observed: by purchasers include bona fide residence 
upon the holding for five years after confirmation unless modified by the 
Local Land Board; fencing or other improvements, as prescribed, to the 
value of at least 30 per cent. of the price of the land (but not exceeding 
£384) effected within three years, and to the value of 50 per cent. of the 
price of the land (but not exceeding £640) effected within five years of 
confirmation; and the payment of all instalments and prescribed charges. 

The price of land taken up as a non-residential purchase is deuble that 
of a residential purchase, and the term of payment is twenty-seven years. 
Fencing to the value of £1 per acre, or other improvements to the value of 
£1 10s. per acre, must ke effected within five years. 

All applications connected with the purchases are considered by the 
Local Land Board, and certificates are issued to the helder by the chairman 
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“upon survey and confirmation, and a further certificate when all conditions, 
other than payment of balance of purchase money or survey fees have been 
fulfifled: After ail conditions have been fulfilled a Crown. grant is issued to 
the holder. 

Under certain conditions a residential conditional purchase may be con- 
verted into a homestead farm, and a non-residential purchase into a residential 
purchase or a homestead farm. 

Transfer may be made after the certificate has been issued, but purchases. 
applied for after 31st January, 1909, may be transferred only with the, 
consent of the Minister for Lands. 

A. conditional lease of not less than 40 acres may be obtained only by the 
holder of a conditional purchase, subject to the various conditions set out 
above in respect of conditional purchases. The term of lease is forty years, 
but may be extended to sixty years upon application during the last five 
years of the term with the right to convert an area of not less than 40 acres 
to additional conditional purchase at any time after confirmation. The 
rent is payable annually at rates appraised by the Land Board, subject to 
reappraisement at the end of each period of fifteen years. (Further particulars 
as to conditional leases are given on a later page.) 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 


Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases, 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1924, were as follow :-— 


Conditional Completed | a wart 
| Purchases— | Conditional | ncees bg oeroue at 
| malt eaey mons foun eee Purchases. Gazetted. 
2 made during eeds issue: F i | iterate 
Year ended 30th Jure. | year, durisg year. in existenee, during year. 
a —* | 
| No. Area. | No, ! Area, No. Area, | No. Area, 
es & to | i ' 

acres, acres. ACKeS. acres. 
1862-1914 .. te S .-| 287,067 140,675,414 | 121,749;15,960,930 | 91,935 | 17,837,702) 30,675 | 15,683,322 
1915.. 2 on ate Si 362 46,175 2,364 304,612 90,904 | 18) 035,210 391 319,362 
1916.. ne se et ae 216 22,495 2,462} 307,016 | 89,670 | 18,815,095 315 259,802 
1917.. ve os oe oe 168 25,761 2,881; 357,828 | 88,493 48) 693,429 133 122,137 
is... kL 7 32}085 | 2'861] 388/338 | 87,651 | 19,225,738) 171} 184,093 
W19.,  k eee ef OB. 75,370] 8,698| 559,779 | 86,203 | 19,435,807, 269 | 263,791 
W920 ec) ekg 773 | 126,179 | 5,397! 686,385 | 82,938 | 19,363,856, $21 | 221,158 
W921. eee BBB 99,573 | 4,792| 664,522 | 78,971 | 18,672,521 251 | 188,478 
1922.,. “ ws es as 3h 59,878 4,882} 741,268 de 18,436, 627 870 201.866 
1923.. oe ors ad a 361 69,524 4,113] 667,073 | 72,888 ] 18,199,432 224 132,444 
1924... aie es $3 : 379 70,784 8,374) 596, T24 ! 71008 18,122, 045 231 233,128 
“otal {as at 30th June, 1924), 290,952 |41,294,288 | 158, 5C8 21,233,270 71,202 | 18,122,042] 28, 249. pes ceuee 


The particulars of applications for conditional purchases shown above 
are exclusive of applications to convert the tenures into conditional purchases, 
whereas the figures relating to completed and uncompleted conditional 
purchases include large areas converted from other tenures. The total area 
alienated and in course of alienation by conditional purchase as at 30th June, 
1924, was 39,355,315 acres, and, in addition, there were 14,075,585 acres of. 
associated conditional leases which were almost wholly convertible into 
conditional purchases. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases 
shown above includes a number upon which payments have been completed, 
although deeds have net yet been issued. 

The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures—6,099 acres— 
has been deducted from the above totals. 

The number of conditional purchase selections shown is several: times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, of 
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course, represent individual holdings. It represents the number of in- 
dividual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it includes those which have been sold after deeds have been 
issued and incorporated with other holdings. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under 
the ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without 
interest, within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred 
payment system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. 
interest, distributed over a period not exceeding ten years; in either case, 
not less than 10 per cent. of the purchase money must be deposited at the 
time of sale. 


Auction sales were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres in any one 
year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, although 
formerly extensive, has amounted to only 35,539 acres in the last ten years. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at an upset 
price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must not exceed 
20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. 
Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset 
price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on the 
land may be added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of Jess than 40 acres 
each, which. have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. 


Alienation by this method is now very restricted. Only 2,135 acres were 
sold by auction during 1923-24 in 801 lots, realising £42,205. In addition, 
458 acres were sold as after-auction purchases in 470 lots, realising £9,310. 


Improvement Purchases. 


‘Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements, may 
-purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
‘land, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. Alienation by this means 
thas never been extensive. During 1923-24 the area sold was 20 acres in 
fifty-three lots for a total sum of £1,212. 


Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, rescissions of reservations, unnecessary 
‘roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
‘insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has 
been paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1923-24 was 
£11,373 in respect of 2,322 acres of land. 


The owner. in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining land 
lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands to do 
so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is vested in the 
Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt or interfere 
with navigation are not authorised, 
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Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
quinquennial periods, since 1900, are as follow :— 


: 
Years. ‘Auction Salow | see neon ete Special Sates. Total. 
~ 7 ~ 1 | 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
1900-04"  ... 261,328 “10,004 942 i 3,782 276,056 
1905-02 yee 80,430 15,801 isl 5,817 102,229 
1910-14 re 16,768 6,994 269 9,876 34,007 
1915-19 oe 20,527 2,709 241 9,743 33,220 
1920... ae 5,661 1,037 28 1,642 8,368 
1921... sae 296 360 22 2,036 2,714 
1922... uae 241 545 - 51 2,118 2,985 
1923 ... eee 1,007 563 | 22 2,674 4,266 
1924... Vey 2,135 458 20 2,322 4,935 


* Calendar years. Subsequent years are for year ended 30th June, 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by con- 
ditional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached. 
blocks severed by lessees’ freehold properties; and the lessees realised that 
it would be convenient to them to gather. their freeholds together in one or 
more consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in exchange for 
Crown lands elsewhere. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 


The Governor may accept, in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee-simple becomes absolute. In any 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance of purchase money has been duly paid. 


Under this head 31 applications, embracing 19,797 acres, were granted in 
1923-24, 15 were either refused or withdrawn, etc., and 109 cases were 
pending at 30th June, 1924. 


Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages in 
relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation Settlement. 


ALIENABLE LEASES. 


The principal kinds of leases which may be converted under Sosdinaa 
conditions to freehold tenures wholly or in part are the conditional lease, 
Crown. lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, homestead farm, home- 
_ stead selection and homestead grant, annual lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, prickly-pear lease, and 
homestead lease. Other leases of this class are suburban holding, residential 
lease, week-end lease, and lease of town lands. 
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Conditional Leases. 

Certain particulars regarding ‘these leases have been shown-on a previous 
page in connection with conditional purchases. The tenure was introduced 
by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of.a 
conditional purchase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase 
within a special area in the Hastern Division. Lands available for con- 
ditional purchase are also available for conditional lease, with the exception 
of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a special area or a 
reserve. Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per 
acre and a survey fee, except where otherwise provided. The lease was 
formerly for a period of forty years, but it was provided in 1924 that, upon 
appheation during the last five years of its currency, a lease might be extended 
for a period of twenty years. The rent is determined by the Land Board, 
and is payable yearly in advance. Any conditional lease, with the exception 
of a small number of inconvertible conditional leases crested by conversion 
from cther tenures, may be converted at any time during its currency into 
a conditional purchase. 


Applications for 149 leases, of an area of 103,537 acres, were lodged during 
1923-24, and 143, including applications outstanding from the previous 
year, representing 65,406 acres, were confirmed. 


Conditional leases, to the number of 633, embracing 276,217 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchases, and conditional leases containing an 
area of 124,544 acres, were created by conversion. Gazetted conditional 
leases in existence at 30th June, 1924, numbered 23,242, embracing 
14,075,585 acres, at an annual rental of £199,624. 


Crown Leases. 

Crown leases were~constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification ‘in the Government 
Gazette as available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional 
purchase (unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also available for 
Crown lease. Land may be s3t apart for Crown lease to be acquired only as 
additional holdings. 


The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 14 per cent. of 
the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable for 
the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements required 
as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in improving 
the land. Upon the expiration of a Crown lease the last holder thereof 
possesses tenant rights in all improvements other than Crown improvements. 
The lessee is required to reside on the land for five years, commencing within 
six months of the confirmation of the lease. Under the conditions attached 
to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was empowered during the last 
five years of the lease, unless debarred by notification setting the land apart, 
to apply to convert into a homestead farm so much of the land as would not 
exceed a home-maintenance area. But by the Act of 1917 where a Crown 
lease is not covered by reservation of any kind, so much of it as, with other 

“freehold or convertible leases held by the lessee, does not exceed a home 
maintenance area may be converted into a conditional purchase, with or 
without a conditional lease. Since the passing of this Act 326,313 acres of 
Crown lease have been converted into conditional purchase ‘and conditional 
purchase lease. The lease may be protected against sale for debt in certain 
circumstances. Any person qualified to apply for a homestead farm may 
apply for a Crown lease. 
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Operations under this clas3 of lease during the past ten years were as 
follow :— , 


i 
: Applications. | Confirmed. Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended I = 
30th Jue. : 
No Area, ' No. Area, No, Area, Rent. 
L i 
acres. acres. | acres. £ 
1912-1914 | 1,429 | 1,562,219 | 825 915,215 1,189 | 1,605,041 16,468 
1915 628 643,189 598 487,155 1,600 | 1,563,684 16,114 
1916 { 571 864,158 | 501 780,373 1,760 | 1,898,765 21,561 
1917 541 595,409 445 441,313 2,035 2,134,446 24,845 
19gis 463 500,388 29k 285, 248 2,337 2,449,587 28,292 
1919 ; 828 934,072 3138 | 341,324 2,565 2,694,879 | 31,303 
1920) 1,039 | 1,399,27 419 | 593,554 2,84 8,092,904 § 34,521 
1921 685 ; 790,926 548 | 671,247 7,186 3,664,798 ; 38,512 
1922 424 555,629 604 700,419 3,384 4,128,533 38,860 
1923 4945 799,775 | 308 | 550,254 3,613 4,519,500 ; 41,871 
1924 412 599,014 | 277 406,721 | 3,731 4,764,214 43,464 
Total wl 7,817 (9,227,077 8,129 6,172,823 8,731 4,764,214 43,464 
{ } ' Hl i 


Since 1916-17 the figures shown above have included a number of Crown 
leases made available specially for returned soldiers. Particulars of these 
are shown on page 778. 


This tenure was extensively applied immediately from its inception, and it 
practically superseded the settlement lease under which operations were 
extensive until 1912. Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. The total area of Crown leases confirmed during the thirteen years 
the tenure has been in existence was 6,172,823 acres, which has been reduced 
by forfeitures, conversions, etc., so that the arca remaining under Crown 
lease at 30th June, 1924, was 4,764,214 acres. 


Settlement Leases. 

This tenure was created in 1895. Until 1912 it was extensively used in 
making land available for settlement, but since the introduction of the Crown 
lease in that year fresh operations under it have been inconsiderable. Under 
its conditions farms gazetted as available for settlement lease can be obtained 
on application accompanied by a deposit of six months’ rent and one-tenth 
of survey fee. The duration of the lease is forty years, and the leaseholder 
is required to reside on the lease for the first five years. of its currency. Rent 
is payable at the rate specified upon gazettal, subject to the lessee’s right 
to apply for appraisement within five years and to re-appraisement at the 
end of each fifteen years of the currency of the lease. 


From its inception very considerable areas of land were taken up under 
this lease, and by 30th June, 1918, the total area of settlement leases confirmed 
to applicants was 8,793,663 acres. An amendment of the Crown Lands Act 
gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part of their 
teases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not exceed 
a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase with an associated 
conditional purchase, but where the total holding of freehold land so created 
would exceed a home maintenance area the excess is granted as conditional 
lease without rights of conversion. 


Between 1909 and 30th June, 1924, a total area of 4,452,498 acres .of 
settlement leases were converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
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and 48,255 acres, chiefly of special leases, had been converted into settlement 
feases. -Since 1913 only 70,808 acres of new settlement leases have been 
confirm d, while considerable areas have reverted to the Crown by forfeiture, 
etc. At 30th June, 1924, there remained under this tenure 1,458 leases, 
comprising 3,836,205 acres, at an annual rental of £54,723. 


The transactions in respect of scttl ment leases during 1923-24 were as 
follow :—Applications for original settlement leases, nil; for additional leases, 
5 in respect cf 12,469 acres; 12 leases, with a total area of 9,900 acres, were 
confirmed ; and 4, of 5,928 acres, were created by conversion of special leases 
into settlement leases. 


Improvement Leases. 

This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1903, an area of 
9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been Ict although the area actually 
current was considerably smaller. After that year the areas taken up annually 
showed a considerable falling-off and, up to 30th June, 1924, the total area 
of improvement leases which had been let was 11 537,967 acres, of which 
only 2,707,312 acres remained current. The maximum area of improvement. 
leases current at any time was 6,884,330 acres in 1910, the subsequent decrease’ 
having been brought about mainly by the withdrawal of leases for settlement 
in terms of individual leases and a number of other causes, such as forfeiture, 
expiry, resumption, and the transfer of improvement leases wholly within 
State forests to the control of the Forestry Commission and their conversion 
into fore try leases. 


In 1923-24 , 41 improvement leases, containing a total area of 199,404 
acres, were determined, and, in 1924-25, an area, of 385,071 acres, comprised 
in 65 improvement leases and 1 lease of 472 acres under improvement con- 
ditions, expired by effluxion of time. However, after exercise of the rights 
of leaseholders to apply during the last year for conversion of their lease into 
a homestead grant, only a proportion of this area reverted to the Crown for 
re-allotment. 


An improvement lease may consist of any land in the Kastern or Central 
Divisions considered unsuitable for closer settlement until improved. It 
may be obtained only by auction or. tender, but prior to 1920 certain leases 
were granted at fixed rentals under improvement conditions. The rent is 
payable annually, and the lease is for a period «fi twenty-eight years, with 
an area not excecding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease the 
last holder is deemed to have tenant-right in improvements. During the 
last year of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home-maintenance area, including the area on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. However, only 140,813 acres have been converted 
in this way. The Advisory Board, constituted’ under the Closer Settlement 
Act, 1907, may inspect any land comprised i in an improvement lease, and if 
it finds such land suitable for closer settlement, the Minister may resume the 
lease, the lessee being compensated. To 30th June, 1924, a total area of 
342,821 acres had been withdrawn in this way, £126,794 being paid as com- 
pensation to lessees, 


During 1923-24 no leases were sold, and no leases under improvement 
conditions were granted; one leas: of 3,205 acres was let by tender at a 
rental of £99 per annum. Eleven improvement leases, with a total area of 
32,007 acres, were converted into homestead selections. There remained 
current at 30th June, 1924, 598 improvement leases and leases under improve- 
ment conditions, with an area of 2,707,312 acres, and rental £17,747. 


¥ 
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Homestead Farms. 


This tenure was created in 1912. The title of a homestead farm is a lease 
in perpetuity. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of the 
capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in heu of payment of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
of the holding is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years 
and subsequently at intervals of twenty years. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchases (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are also available for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as 
homestead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed. on the 
area of a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home- 
maintenance areas, 


A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in a town or village, or anywhere within 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed. Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 


A perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five years from 
confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all required 
conditions. 


Applications received for homestead farms and those_dealt with since 
1912, are as follow :— i. 


Applications, ' Less— 
Created | Reversal Forfeited, Homestead 
4 iby Conversion of forfeiture | decrease in Farms in 
Year ! di ist t 
ended Received. Confirmed, from other jandincreased jarea, and con- existence a 
30th tenures. | area, versions into end of year, 
June. | | | other tenures, 
| f 7 f 
| No | Area. | No,| Area. | No.| Area. | No. | Arca. | No.| Area. | No. Area, 
i } 
| acres, acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. 
4912-1411,013. 595,080; 760] 452,756 | 28 | 17,378) ... |. 32 | 19,635 | 1,223 | 719,535 
1915 605; 467,873) 437) 327,098 | 11 | 4,550; 1 210) 50. | 33,439 | 1,155 | 748,918 


1916 | 372) 281,685) 348; 252,166 | 6 | 3,848 ... 
1917 | 271)-181,722| 167) 115,259 | 2 t 1,209) 
1918 245, 186,853) 158) 89,020 | :.. oe 
1919 | 498) 572,713) 339) 383,833! 3 | 1,602 
1920 | 840. 989,884! 491| 507,417) 5! 3,211 
3921 | 573, 562,797| 449] 437,713 | 1 151 

8 

2 


..« | 57 | 85,479 | 1,452 | 969,453 
486; 75 | 49,722 | 1,548 | 1,036,685 
2,783| 82 | 46,866 | 1,628 | 1,081,622 
2,379|107 | 58,824 | 1,867 | 1,410,612 
857| 76 | 32,988 | 2,288 | 1,889,109 
1,056] 69 | 31,181 | 2,671 | 2,206,848 
238| 93 | 62,464 | 2,961 | 2,622,307 
7,537| 90 | 88,131 { 3,228 | 3 o12,905 
8,449]105 | 86.891 | 3,405 | 3,309,141 


1922 ; 473) 570,582) 375) 378,180 9,505, 
1923 | 405) 558,531) 338) 460,502 ; 12 | 10,690 
92 | 331, 552,386) 269! 371,816 | 4 | 2,862 


Total (5.676! 5,529,106 | 4,131! 3,775,760.| 80 | 55,006) 31 23,995/836 ; 545,620 | 3,405 | 3,309,141 


ae ee Cee isa ack} 


Since 1916-17 homestead farms have been made available specially for 
returned soldiers. These are included in the above table and are also shown 
separately on page 778. . 
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The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1924, was 
3,775,760 acres and, after adjustments of area by reason of conversion, 
forfeiture, etc., there remained in existence 3,309,141] acres. under this tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase: lease, under certain conditions, may convert such holding into a 
homestead farm. The area of homestead farms so created to 30th June;,, 
1924, was 55,006 acres. Under certain conditions a homestead farm may be 
converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a conditional purchase, 
with or without a conditional lease, and 96,717 acres of homestead farms 
have been so converted into other tenures. A homestead farm, which is 
a. conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now repealed, may 
be reconverted into a settlement purchase. Two homestead farms of 449 
acres and 722 acres respectively have been se converted. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants, 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being generally 
agricultural land, and the maximum area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. 
The tenure is lease in perpetuity with rent at the rate of 1} per cent. per 
annum for the first five years or until the issue of the homestead grant, 
when it is raised to 24 per cent. or to 33 per cent. of the appraised value if 
residence is performed by deputy. Certain residential. and improvement 
conditions were imposed, and on compliance with these for a term of five 
years a homestead grant is issued. 


Since 1912 practically no lands have been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of homestead 
farm. Applications dealt with after 1912, are either in connection with areas 
previously set apart for homestead selection, or as additional areas, prin- 
cipally the latter. A large number of persons have, however, selected under 
this form of holding, as will be seen from the following statement which 
shows the applications and confirmations in regard to homestead selections 
and homestead grants issued up to 30th June, 1924. 


Homestead Selections. | 


Homestead 
¥ear ended : Homestead Grants j A 
30th June. Base : isaued. Selections and Grants 
; | Applications. Confirmations. in existence, 
I 
; ; en i 
No. Acres: No. Acres, No. | Acres: No. Acres, 


1895. to 1914 | 10,039 3,824,103 | 7,947 |2,763.683.| 4,917 aes 3,868. | 1,596,911 


1915 ei 30} 16,983: 18 7,233 198 | 59,919 | 3,788 | 1,365,719 
1916 sal 8} 3.141 17) 7,559! 161} 48,479 | 3,694 | 1,317,120 
1917 ke 5 3,970 B 15337 212 | - 54,791 | 3,585 | 1,256,036 
1918 ne 24; 18,175 10} 5,585 189 49,306 | 3,295 | 1,055,915 
1919 wi 20 | 17,266 23 | 19,232 172 | 30,807 | 3,091 | 985,914 
1920 deal 23 15,365 § 9,690 55 | 20,502 | 2,986} 912,573 
1921. sie 21 14,069: 21 7,819 |. 25 9,004 | 2,863 | 895,330 
1922 BS: 15 9,090 9 7,507 33 | 17,896 | 2,803 | 895,298 
1923 oxi 14 | 10,080 15 9,124 83 | 11,973 | 2,779 | 915,483 
1924 eal 16 |. 14,495 14] 10,017 25 | 21,896 | 2,752 | 951,594 


Fotal: ..., 10,215: |3,943,737 | 8,087 |2,248,736 | 6,020 [2,258,961 | 2,752 951,594 


On account of adjustments for conversions to and from other tenures, 
fo:feitures, etc., the number and area of homestead selections and grants in 
existence have been greatly reduced. Be 
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Operations under this tenure were at first very extensive, but they gradually 
diminished, and in 1911-12, the year before the homestead farm was intro- 
duced, only 94,641 acres of homestead selections were confirmed. The Crown 
Lands Amendment Act of 1908 authorised the conversion of homestead 
selections and grants into conditional purchases and conditional leases. 
Extensive advantage has been taken of this prevision, and to 30th June, 
1924, an area of 1,834,324 acres of homestead selections and grant; had 
been ‘so converted. This accounts for practically the whole ef the differenee 
between the area of homestead selections confirmed (2,848,736 acres) and. 
the arca remaining in existence (951,594 acres) the remainder having reverted 
to the Crown by forfeiture, etc. Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) 
Act of 1912, a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a home- 
stead farm, but there have been only two cases of conversion of this kind, 
viz., one for 104 acres and one for 3,000 acres. 


Leases of Scrub and. Infertor Lands. 


These tenures were introduced in 1889 in order to provide for the effective 
occupation and improvement of lands not suited for ordinary pastoral 
occupation. : 

Scrub leases and inferior lands leases may be obtained by auction, or by 
tender, and scrub leases may also be obtained by application. There is no 
limitation as to area, and in the case of a scrub lease obtained by application 
the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The initial rent of an inferior- 
lands lease prevails throughout the whole term ; but the terms of a. scrub 
lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each period being determined. 
by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease normally does not exceed. 
twenty-one years, but may be extended to twenty-eight years. -The holder 
of a scrub lease must take such steps as the Land Board may direct for the 
purpose of destroying the scrub, and keeping the land clear afterwards. 
Upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board the 
Minister may resume any scrub lease considered suitable for closer settlement 
and compensate the lessee. To 30th June, 1924, an area of 207,450 acres 
had. been so resumed, and £70,731 had been paid as compensation to lessees, 
During the last year of either class of lease, application may be made for 
a homestead grant of an area not in excess of a home-maintenance area, 
but where the lease does not substantially exceed a home-maintenance 
area it may be so converted at any time during its currency. The first 
leases were granted in 1890, and the first conversions of scrub leases 
occurred in 1920-21, since when 44,394 acres have been converted into home- 
stead grants. In addition considerable areas of scrub leases wholly within 
State forests have been transferred to the control of the Forestry Department. 
and largely converted into forestry leases. 

.The area. of inferior-lands leases has never been extensive, while that under 
scrub leases reached its maximum of 2,273,123 acres in 1912, since when 
it has steadily diminished. 

There were in existence at 30th June, 1924, 183 scrub leases, with an area 
of 1,099,355 acres, and rental of £4,820; and 22 inferior land leases, embracing 
59,787 acres, and rent, £201. During 1923-24 an area of 76,239 acres of 
scrub leases was determined, and, in 1924-25, 6 leases. of 38,577 acres reverted 
to the Crown by effluxion of time. 


Annual Leases. 
Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may ‘be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as. annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
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annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, &c. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1 ,920 acres. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be 
converted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years. — 

The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is steadily 
diminishing. It amounted to 8,687,837 acres in 1903 and 2,953,296 in 1920. 
The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1924, was 4,493, embracing 
1,730,781 acres, with an annual rent of £14,054, inclusive of 31 annual 
leases, comprising 36,572 acres in the Western Division. 


Special Leases. 

Special leases not exceeding an area of 320 acres are issued to meet cases 
where land is required for some industrial or business purpose, but between 
1917 and 1924 areas up to 1,920 acres were made available for agriculture 
or grazing. A special lease may be obtained by application, auction, or 
otherwise, but the term of the lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. 
Conditions as to the rent, residence, improvements, etc., in each case are 
determined by thé Minister. 

The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of a 
special lease by a qualified leaseholder, with the consent of the Minister, 
into a conditional purchase lease, an original or additional conditional pur- 
chase, an original or additional homestead selection, an original or addi- 
tional settlement lease, a conditional lease, or homestead farm. Under 
this provision 665,073 acres of special leases have been converted into various 
new tenures. 

The number of special leases granted during 1923-24 numbered 685, with 
a, total area of 88,506 acres ; and 438 leases, representing 58,214 acres, were 
converted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases 
which had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, cte., and those which 
expired by effluxion of time, 7,300 leases, with an area of 795,780 acres and 
rental of £44,179, were current at 30th June, 1924. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905 ; but, as in the case of home- 
stead selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purpose of selec- 
tion, as lands are not now made available under it. The area he'd under 
conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 1911, 
since when it has steadily decreased. 

The term of the lease was originally forty years, but in 1924 it was increased 
to fifty years with rent at 24 per cent. per annum of the capital value, which 
is to be re-appraised at the end of the first twenty-five years. No fixed limit 
‘was plac2d on areas made available, but conditions as to residence, cultivation, 
etc., were prescribed. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
and homestead farms are permitted, the total area so converted being 447,331 
acres. 

A special conditional purchase lease may be granted without obligation of 
residence in respect of areas not exceeding 320 acres on condition that im- 
provements:to the value of 10s. or more per acre, as determined by the Minister, 
are effected wit>in three y ars of application. 

During the year 1923-24 two applications were received for original leases 
of 3,054 acres, but there were no applications for additional conditional 
purchase leases. Two applications for 108 acres for special conditional 
purchase leases were also received, and three of 656 acres were confirmed 
during the year. Six leases were created by conversion from other tenures, 
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one lease was added by subdivision, and the area of existing leases was in- 
creased by 1l4ares. Forty-six leases, of 28,520 acres, were converted into 
conditional purchases. The leases holding good at 30th, June, 1924, 
numbered 369, with an area of 265,643 acres, the annual rent amounting 
to £7,802. 
Prickly Pear Leases. 

Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or tender, 
and may be let for a term not exceeding 21 years, subject to prescribed 
conditions as to improvements, rent, &c. At 30th June, 1924, the number 
of prickly pear leases was 53 and the area so leased was 21,028 acres, at a 
total annual rental of £302. Under certain conditions a prickly pear lease 
may be converted to a homestead selection and two leases of 446 acres have 
been so converted. 28 

Homestead Leases. ie 

The last two leases under this tenure terminated during 1923-24. 


Suburban Holdings. 

The tenure of suburban holding was introduced in 1912. It is a lease 
in perpetuity with certain conditions as to residence and perpetual payment 
of rent. Under certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted to 
purchase his holding. Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown lands within 
population boundaries, or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any 
other Crown land, may be set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 

The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands ; 
the rent—minimum, 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 24 per cent. 
of the capital value, to be appraised for each period of twenty years. Males 
under 16 years and females under 18 years are disqualified from applying. 
A married woman may apply in certain cases, provided her husband has 
not acquired a suburban holding. After the expiration of five years from 
date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions,.a perpetual 
lease grant is issued. The right to purchase suburban holdings was con- 
ferred in 1917. 

No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of purchase, the principal 
with interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum on the balance being paid. 
by annual instalments extending over a period of 10 years. 

The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


Suburban Holdings Suburban Hoidinigs— 
Confirmations. in existences at the Purchases approved to th? 
Year ended end of year.* Annual end of the year. 
30th June. Rent. ; 
Meo “No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. ©. Priso, 
i 
ait acres. re | acres. £ acres. | £ 
1912-1914} 964 | 23,230 902 22,114 2,473 ins ene? 
1915 ..., 477 9,299 | 1,311 30,717 3,495 as oes eee 
1916 ...: 400 6,775 | 1,535 34,110 4,043 nee ese S ons 
1917 ...! 230 2,937 } 1,662 36,631 4,246 ee ae one 
1918 ...| 186 3,318 | 1,804 38,354 4,381 11 * 285° 915. 
1919 ...1. 183 3,226 | 1,809 39,170 4,670 136 2;057.}° 12,035 
1920 ...; 181 4,073 | 1,826; 40,198 4,401 259 4,252.1. 28,207 . 
1921...) 282 6,764 | 1,995 45,475 4,830 333 5,169. 30,446 
1922 ...) 415 9,121 | 2,260 51,071 5,470 397 6,382 35,535 
1923 ...| 272 5,130 | 2,389 55.025 5,818 468 7,253 |< 40,566 
1924 ...| 153 3,617 | 2,373 56,376 5,766 559 8,908 | 2. 49,514 


* Exclusive of purchases approved. 
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The average size of suburban holdings in existence at 30th June, 1924, 
was 24 acres, ‘the average size of such holdings sold was 16 acres, and the 
average ‘price of purchases approved £5 11s. per acre. 

To 80th June, 1924, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 126 
suburban holdings, embracing 1,287 acres ; these are excluded from the 
above table. 

Residential Leases. 

The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
aresidential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per.acre is charged, the maximum 
area allowed is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years ; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erection 
within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right 
in improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may, after five years, acquire the land by improvement purchase with 
the consent of the Minister as described on a previous page. 

There were 838 leases, embracing 11,527 acres at a rental of £1,571 current 
at 30th June, 1924. 

Week-end Leases. 

This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity of an area not exceeding 60 acres, subject to payment of rent 
at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, to the effecting of substantial 
improvements worth £1 per acre within five years from confirmation, and to 
the performance of such special conditions as may be notified. Residence 
is not necessary. The minimum rent is £1. Any adult (except a married 
woman not judicially separated from her husband) may apply, but persons 
who already hold land within areas defined in a notification setting apart 
the land for week-end leases are generally disqualified. 

Week-end leases, on approval by the Minister, may be purchased, and 
payment must be made within three months from date of demand, or within 
such further period as the Minister may allow. 

Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1924, 15 applications for 81 acres were 
received, and confirmation was made in 12 cases with an area of 108 acres 
at an annual rental of £12. At 30th June, 1924, the lease: current numbered 
162, of an area of 791 acres, and annual rental £154. In addition, deeds 
of purchase had been issued for 22 leases of 8 acres, and approval to purchase 
granted in the case of 13 leases of 117 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 

Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may he leased by public 
auction or by tender. The lease s perpetual, and the areca included must 
not exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender 
{not being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the annual 
rent at the rate of 2} per cent. is based for the first period of twenty years. 
The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is determined . 
by the Land Board. 

The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. No person is allowed to 
hold more than one lease, unless with the permission of the Minister on 
recommendation by the Land Board. The holder of a town lease may be 
allowed to purchase. 
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In the year 1923-24 one after-auction tender was received and refused. 
Deeds of purchase have been issued’for 34 lots embracing 10 acres, and approval 
-to purchase granted in 51 cases for an area of 15 acres. ‘Gn 30th June, 
1924, there were 362 leases, containing 129 acres, the annual rental being 
£286. 

EXaWienaBLe LEASES. 

The term “inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the statutory 
conditions attaching to the leases so classified do not permit the leaseholder 
to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold tenure 
involving the right of purchase. 

On the foundation of the Colony all lands vested in the Crown, and for 
many years permits to occupy unsold Crown lands were issued on various 
conditions. 

The principal inalienable tenures now in existence are described below. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 

Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered holder 
of any Pastore lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation license, 
could. apply for a a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an area not 
exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the lease 
or license, subject to such rent, conditions or improvements, and withdrawal 
for settlement as may have been determined. ‘These are known as 18th 
Section Leases, having been granted under the Land Act of 1903, which 
has been repealed. The area of land held under this tenure has decreased 
rapidly since 1914, when the area so held exceeded a million acres. 

At 30th June, 1924, these leases, also known as “Leases to Outgoing Pastoral 
Lessees,’’ numbered 68, with an area of 270,222 acres, and rental of £2,659. 
There were no pastoral ‘leages in existence on 60th June, 1924, in the Western 
Division which had not been brought under the provisions of the Western 
Lands Act. Upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory 
Board the Minister may resume for closer settlement any 18th Section lease ; 
and to 30th June, 1924, an area of 14,424 acres had been so resumed and 
£3,274 paid as compensation to lessees. 


Forestry Leases and Occupation Permits. 

Unoceupied Crown Lands and leases situated entirely within dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Commission, which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their use for pastoral or other approved 
purposes. 

Forestry leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of fourteen years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, and forest saw-mills. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the grazmg capacity of the land. 

The total area of forestry leases and occupation permits aheity within 
State forests, at 30th June, 1924, was 2,040,180 acres under the Forestry 
Acts, and 109,938 acres under ‘the Crown ‘Lands Acts, but administered by 
the Forestry Department ; in addition, there were portions of other leases 
not wholly within State forests administered by the Department of Lands. 
Particulars of these are not at present available. 


Snow Leases. 
Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are thereby unfit for con- 
_ ‘timuons use-or-oecupation, maybe leased by auction or tender as snow leases. 
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Not more than one snow lease may be held by the same person. The maximum, 
area of any snow lease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is seven years, 
but may be extended for a further three years. 

At 30th June, 1924, there were 19 leases current, embracing 126,020 acres ; 
and rent, £1,097. This tenure was introduced in 1889, and the area of snow 
leases reached a maximum of 134,420 acres in 1920. 


Mineral and Auriferous Leases. 


-Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant certain 
rights for the operations of miners on any lands within the State. These 
are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take precedence 
over other forms of tenure. The area so held has steadily increased since 
1914. when it was 199,060 acres. There were at 30th June, 1924, 252,957 
acres held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive of leases to mine on 
private lands. The area leased in this way is not included in the areas 
covered by other land tenures. Permits to mine under roads and reserves 
covered an area of 1,166 acres. 


Church and School Lands Leases. 
The ne of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 
The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 


1924, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres, at a rental of £330 per annum, 
the subdivision being as follows :— 


No. Area. Rent, 
; acres, £ 
Agricultural S83 ict 1 1 
Ninety-nine Year ... Kies 37 10 326 
Water Races ves oe 1 10 miles (about) 3 
Total isk 39 11 330 


Occupation Licenses. 


Ocoupation licenses may be of. two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the area within an expired pastoral lease, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender. 
Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 

An occupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lands so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 

‘of any other kind. The licensee, however, is granted tenant rights in any 
improvements made to his holding with the written consent of the Crown. 

The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented 
at 30th June, 1924, by 508 ordinary licenses for 2,440,873 acres, rental 
£4,866 ; and 281 preferential licenses, representing 687,700 acres, and rent: 
£4,480.'*The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904. 


Permissive Occupancy. 
Permissive occupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the: 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him, 
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The number of permissive occupancies in existence at 30th June, 1924, 
was 5,091, comprising 2,182,302 acres, with a rental of £10,995. ~The area 
held under this tenure has increased gradually during the last twenty years, 


CONVERSION OF TENURES. 

In describing the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on certain 
holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable tenures. 
These may be summarised briefly thus :— 

A conditional lease or a conditional purchase lease may be converted, at 
the option of the holder, into a conditional purchase. A homestead farm, 
a homestead selection, a settlement Jease, or a Crown lease may be converted 
into a conditional purchase with (if desired) an associated conditional lease, 
subject to the proviso as to a home maintenance area described below. A 
homestead farm or homestead selection may, in certain circumstances, be 
converted into a conditional purchase lease and a conditional purchase lease 
may be converted into a homestead farm. During the last five years of its 
currency a Crown lease may, with the approval of the Minister, be converted 
into a homestead farm, while up to 1,280 acres of a settlement lease may 
(after five years) be converted into a homestead grant. A special lease, unless 
debarred, may be converted, at the discretion of the Minister, into a conditional 
purchase lease, conditional purchase, conditional lease, homestead selection, 
settlement lease, or homestead farm. Under various conditions an improve- 
ment lease, scrub lease or prickly pear lease not otherwise reserved may be 
converted into a homestead selection not exceeding in extent a home main- 
tenance area, 

In the case of a homestead farm, homestead selection, Crown lease or 
settlement lease the area that may be converted, together with the area held 
by the applicant under any other tenure (other than a lease having less than 

five years to run without the right to purchase the freehold), must not exceed 
a home maintenance area as determined by the Local Land Board. 

The following statement shows the number and area of holdings in respect 

of which conversions were confirmed during the year 1923-24 :— 


New Tenure Confirmed. 


Con- 
ditional | ,fD-, | 
Purchase | “Ua! Home. | Settle: | H Total 
Tenure of Holding Conditional and | ee oan iene stead. Goanniae 
Converted, Purchase. pucintes ditional |Selection.; Lease. | Farm. tions. 
ditional | eee e, 
{ Lease. 7 
. | 2 i. | i | 
5 ° 5 ° ° He) 
cS Area, z Area \2 Area. z Area. 2 | Area. s Area.| No. | Area. 
ies tea ! 
: | { { 

Mi : oe acres. | acres, | acres, acres. acres acres. acres, 
Conditional Leases ++, 633 1276,217) ..)  w. | ee sie]| hoes olf Gl oo re leer 633)276,217 
Conditional Purchas2 i i i ] . 

Leases +} 46, 28,020, os 3 e aie es Ce ae es seb ee 46) 28,520 
Homestead Selections or, i i i zy 

Grants... - 62 28,377} 1 1,262) an oe ors os apiall a Misty Sail A 8a 63) 29,639 
Settlement Leases... 15 | 18,243) 47|142,133} .. 4s sd os eel) she rrr meena 62:160,376 
Non-residential Cendi- 

tional Purchase s Ps ea ees erie Sak es os re oe] es wel ae ois oz 
pleats Leases is -.| 488 | 58,214; 1 326| 38/10, 787 4 352; 4; 5,928) 4) 2,862] 480) 78,463 
Prickly-pear Leases OP) ae <i a din A ae rn a onde oes Seles ay ar 
Serub Leases ne Me ees rs ‘ea . 7| 23,424 e 4 “ T) 23,424 
Improvement Leases ..} .. + a s-[ os. | Df 82,007) ..] Soe 12} 32,007 
Crown Leases a Os 49 | 23,013] 16 22, 868| |. Ss se ie ors ies alt bees 65| 45,881 
Homestead Farms.. «| 17] 6,138) 38 23800 . oy ny ape Sil cae 20) 8,938 

Total ... «| 1,260 |438,722} 68 169,383 38 10,787 | 22! 55,783} 4]. 5,928) 4] 2,862 |1,3961683,465 
+ E 


* Includes 68 associate Conditional Leases, 114,287 acres. + Includes 6 Conditional Purchase Leases 
embracing 480 acres. - ; 5 
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Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conversion 
during each of the parte ten years are shown below :— 


New Tenure Confirmed, ° 


eee ana ; | | 
Yoar a pa ttiona Home- Settles | Hoeme- | 
ended. eee j and and Cone stead iment. stead | Total 
30th urchase. Associated ditional | gicction Lease Farny, | Confirmations. 
June | Conditional | Purchase | ~ ' i ' 
. h Lease.t_ | Lease.* p - L . 
No, Area. | No.] Area. | No.| Area.|No.| Area, | No. Area. { No. i Area. No. {| Atea 
acres. acres. acres. acres acres, acres acres. 

1915. {1,095 | 420,033 | 54 |196,825 | 12 | 2,265 2,503) 1 @i| 11 | 4,550) 1,181 | 626,607 
1916 1,216 | 547,347 | 46 | 165,375 | 13 | 5,092) 11 | 4,597] 2 600} 6 | 3,848) 1,294 726,859 
A9T7. |t,492. | 686,809 | 43 1 162,842 | 25 115.831| 12 | 2,641/ £2 | 3,408) 2 | 1,20911,586 872,740 
1918 1,880 | 863,461 | 87 | 213,849 | 12 | 4,272) 6 | 2,272] ... ae te --. | 1,985 | 1,683,854 
1919 = |1,952 | 711,042 | 64 | 157,021 | 32 | 26,23] 1 | 6,100) ft 283] 3 | 1,602) 2,053 896,261 
1920 [1,659 | 511,315 | 96 207, 835 | 30 | 6,099) 7 | 3,178) 3 380] 5 | 3,211 / 1,800 742,018 
1921 {1,598 |501,861 | 78 | 174,756 | 34 | 11,074) 23 | 36,986} 3 | 2,894 3 151|1,737 ; 727,722 
1922. 11,302 | 455,018 | 56 122, 923 | 30 | 8,297) 29 | 39,371 18,238 9,505 11,449t) +653,804 
1923 1,201 | 393,649 | 43 115,421 24 | 8,339) 27 | 46,973) 4 (298 | 13 19,620 1,823¢| 550, 099 
1924 |1,2°0 | 438,722 | 6s |169,383 | 38 [10,787 22 | 55,783! 5,923' 4 | 2,862)1,396 | 683,465 


* Including non-residential conditional purchases. t Randi 1 homestead farm conyectes to 
a settlement purchase of 449 acres in 1922, and 1 of 722 acres in 1923. 


The above table ineludes particulars of leases converted under the original 
conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted under the 
special conversion privileges granted by the Acts of 1909 and 1916. For 
instance, the right to convert conditional leases and conditional purchase 
leases into conditional purchases was granted when they were first introduced, 
as also was the right to convert scrub and improvement leases under certain 
conditions into homestead selections. On the other hand, the Crown Lands 
Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the right to convert homestead 
selections, settlement leases and non-residential conditional purchases into 
conditional purchases, while special leases were made convertible into any 
of a number of tenures with the consent of the Minister. 


In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases. 


Western Lanp Division. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,318,708 acres, or two- 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely settled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 

The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands Act, 
1901, and is controlled by three Commissioners, constituting ““The Western 
Land Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, exercise all 
the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown Lands Acts. 

Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from Ist January, 1902. 

The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, or 
inferior lands lease or occupation license of land in the Western Division, 
may apply to bring: his lease or license under the provisions of the Western 
Lands Acts of 1901 and 1905; in cases where application has not been 
made, such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied“in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon 
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certain conditions, and holders of areas which are considered too small to 
maintain a home or to make a livelihood may obtain an additional area 
under certain conditions asa lease. Lands are gazetted as open for lease at 
a stated rental under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, 
mortgage, and sub-letting. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905, except special leases, expire on 30th June, 1943. 
Conditional leases, which number 81 and embrace 109,489 acres, however, 
may be converted into conditional purchase before expiry. In cases where 
a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or to provide small 
holdings, the lease of the reminder may, as compensation, be extended for 
a term not exceeding six years. 


The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is deter- 
mined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The minimum rent 
ot license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; the maximum is 7d. 
per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the Commissioners. 

Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1924, were clas- 
sified as follow : — 


| ] : 
Claes of Holding. | Ve ||. tare ae 
New Leases issued under Western Lands Act :— No. | acres. £ 
Spécial Leases... i “3 sai wen OE 340 | 782,460 3,915 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases... a 293 | 2,815,394 2,503 
Part Vi, 75 = eae al 614 | 16,641,652 16,042 
Preferential Occupation Licenses ... see es 35 | 888,775 591. 


Leases under Crown Lands Act brought under 
Western Lands Act :— 


Pastoral Leases ac Lk = Sees poche 287 | 34,150,977 56,599 
Subdivision Leases... bss oa wh ae 47 | 3,086,147 3,541 
Homestead Leases... bee a se | 7,113 | 10,332,990 27,244 
Improvement Leases... us as os ve 112; = 1,898,304 1,147 
Serub Leases ... ay its See sas ae 3 17,431 31 
Inferior Lands Leases mo * des ee i 2 | 186,450 40 
Settlement Leases... ae Sei 235 ts 8 . 40,0350. 130 
Artesian ‘Well Leases oes a. ais oes 31 | 317,111 501 
Special Leases (Conversion)... wis s I 43 | 8,898 193 
Occupation Licenses ... ve a Age 4, 76 3,415,867 1,003 
Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants ... 34. 24,765 155 
Conditional Leases .. ves seh Sa Be 81 109,439 536.- 

Total... 9. vee} 8,19 | (74,727,710 | 112,271 

} 


In addition there were 2,029,121 acres of alienated land; 647,789 acres 
under temporary tenures ; 1,791,229 acres of unoccupied land of low grade ; 
930,952 acres of unalienated town lands, beds of rivers, commonages, etc., 
and 201,907 acres of land still under the Crown Lands Act, completing a 
total of 80,318,708 acres of land in the Western Lands Division. 


Prickiy Pear Lanps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest until 1924. The law, however, was not put 
into operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically 
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unchecked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were 
infested with pear, and at the end of 1924 the area so infested was stated to 
be 7,600,000 acres, the greater part of which, however, was lightly infested. 


At this juncture the law was completely revised and the Prickly Pear Act, 
1924, was designed to provide means for preventing the further spread of 
the pest and of eradicating it where possible. This Act (as amended in 1925) 
related to all lands infested by prickly pear and provided for the appomtment 
of a Commissioner to administer its provisions. It was made an obligation 
on the owners and occupiers of all lands within the State to keep uninfested 
land entirely free from prickly pear, and all owners and occupiers of freehold 
or leased.Jands already infested were required to make an annual return 
to the Commissioner, showing the area of their holdings upon which prickly 
pear is growing, together with information as to the steps being taken to 
deal with it. 

The Commissioner may delimit prickly pear zones and classify the land 
within such zones into four. grades, according to whether it is free from prickly 
pear, lightly infested, heavily infested or very heavily infested, and may 
issue instructions to land holders requiring them to take steps to clear their 
lands. . Failure to comply with such a direction may be met by penalty, 
and, in addition, the Commissioner may have the land cleared at the expense 
of the owner. Upon the recommendation of the Commissioner, the Minister 
may give assistance to any owner in clearing his land in the form of an advance 
repayable over a term not exceeding twenty years; and by agreement with 
the holder, the terms and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased 
from the Crown may be varied in any manner approved by the Governor. 
Crown lands already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act, 
under special conditions. 

Where any private land is classified as very heavily infested, 7.¢., as land 
of less value than the cost of freeing it from pear, the owner may divest 
himself thereof by surrendering it to the Crown, and in such case he is required 
to fence off the surrendered portion and to maintain free of pear a strip 
_ of land 10 feet wide within and around such surrendered portion. Crown 
lands classified as very heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to 
any person who has freed them from pear. 

The Act establishes a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
five years from Ist January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue. This fund is under control of the Minister, to be 
applied by him for the administration of the Act. The Minister is empowered 
to make grants from this fund for the purpose of assisting councils, pastures 
protection boards, and the trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to 
meet their obligations under the Act. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 

The circumstances leading to the adoption of what is known as the “ Closer 
Settlement Policy ” are described on page 716. Further reference to the 
subject may be found in previous Year Books. 

The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Minister for Lands may, with 
the sanction of the Governor and the approval of Parliament, purchase 
private estates at a price approved by Parliament. But any alienated estate 
whose unimproved value exceeds £20,000 may be compulsorily resumed. for 
closer settlement. 

Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or-section 18 lease, 
may also be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement 
upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. To 30th 
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June, 1924, an area of 564,695 acres comprised in 64 long-term leases had 
been re-acquired in this way at.a cost of £200,799, and had been disposed of 
in 605 farms consisting of homestead farms and Crown leases under the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act. 

Within six months after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction 
of a line of railway, the governor may notify a list of estates within 15 miles 
of the the railway line; within six months of this notification the Governor 
may notify his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for purposes 
of closer settlement land so notified, the property of one owner, and exceeding 
£10,000 in value. The area of land under notification in June, 1924, ‘was, 
2,300,533 acres. - 


At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall be 
subdivided for closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption may be 
suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease made under 
such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease, or transfer made within five 
years of the original sale or lease, must be submitted to the Minister, and if 
it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of 
the power of resumption shall cease. 

The total area acquired under the ordinary provisions of the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts, was 1,145,758, acres at an aggregate purchase price of £4,544,230. 
This area originally consisting of fifty-eight estates, was divided imto 2,463 
farms. Except in regard to Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, operations under 
the ordinary provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts have ceased and are now 
confined to promotion proposals, 7.e., cases where owners agree to sell estates 
under closer settlement conditions. Particulars of the provisions of the 
earlier Closer Settlement Acts and details of the operations thereunder are 
given in previous Year Books. : 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replace the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more perons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is qualified 
to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of private lands, 
and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with him to purchase 
a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be set out in each agreement. 
Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into agreements 
to purchase on a present title basis from the holder a conditional purchase ; 
a conditional purchase lease; a conditional purchase and conditional lease, 
including an inconvertible conditional lease; a homestead selection; a home- 
stead farm; a settlement lease; a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of 
such holdings, or an improvement or scrub lease, not substantially more 
than sufficient for the maintenance of a home. 

Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 

- surrenders the area to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settie- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer Settlement Debentures, and the freehold*value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any ore ‘person 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the frechold value may be up to £3,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may be up to £4,000. 


Each farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with the allotment of an area. ach applicant has to pay a deposit 
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of 6} per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm granted to him, except 
discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit. Re- 
payments of the balance of the purchase money to the Crown are subject 
to the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At pre- 
sent the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 64 per cent, per 
annum of the capital value of the farm, where the purchase money is paid 
in cash; this includes interest: at the rate of 54 per cent. on the outstanding 
balanee, the whole indebtness being discharged in thirty-two years, where 
the initial deposit is paid. If the land is paid for by debentures, the deposit 
and annual instalments to be paid by applicants are 1} per cent. in advance 
of the rate of interest paid by the Crown in connection with the debentures, 
and the interest to be paid on the unpaid balance of purchase money is 4 per 
cent. in advance of the rate of interest paid by the Crown as aforesaid. 

Postponement of the payment of instalments and of interest for a period 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain 
advances from the Rural Bank Commissioners on account of improvements 
effected. 

From the commencement of the Closer Settlement Promotion Act in 
September, 1910, till 30th June, 1924, promotion proposals were received 
in respect of 7,469 farms of a total area of 3,860,244 acres, the amount 
involved being £17,739,412, but many of these proposals were either with- 
drawn or refused. The total number of promotion proposals under the 
Closer Settlement Acts allotted and finally dealt with for which payment had 
been made by the Government Savings Bank and frora the Closer Settlement 
Fund as at 30th June, 1924, were 3,731 farms, representing 1,774,920 acres, 
in respect of which a sum of £8,254,009 had been advanced ; of this number 
1,149 farms, embracing an area of 471,104 acres at.a cost of £2,439,230, were 
paid for by the Government Savings Bank, and payment was.made from the 
Closer Settlement Fund in respect of the balance. 

In all (exclusive of irrigation projects) 1,841 estates and leases had been 
acquired by the Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and 
returned soldiers. These estates embraced 3,798,493 acres, for which the 
purchase price was £13,719,343, and there were added 104,326 acres of adjacent 
Crown lands. The total number of farms made available was 7,707. 


Summary of Closer Settlement Operations. 

The following table provides a summary of the various closer settlement 
operations, including lands acquired and administered under the Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by virtue of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Closer Settlement Board :—- 


{ 
Area. Farms made available. 
| Price paid | 
Mode of Estates i for 
Acquisition. Acquired Adjacent | Acquired | No, Area, Value. 
: Acquired. ; Crown Land. : 
' Lands. 

Coe No, Acres. Acres. & Acres. £& 
Direct Purchase* ... oe 27 266,917 173 466,387 505 266,015 506,660 
Crown Lands Act (s. 197) t! 23 46,203 374 253,918 403 45,594 324,942. 
Closer Settlement Act— | i 

Promoticn Provisions ...| 1,669 | 1,774,920 ine 8,254,009 3,731 | 1,774,920 8,254,009 

Ordinary Provisions veut 58 | 1,145,758 103,779 |. 4,544,230 2,463. |. 1;218,869 4,602,056 

Total vie. s| 1,777 | 3,233,798 104,326 jesis:bus 7,102 | 3,305,393 | 13,687,667 


*Tucluding 19,646 acres. of improvement lease, and 160,928 of scrub lease acquired at: nominal. value. 
f Including one estate of 21,309 acres, surrendered at nominal value for returned soldiers. 
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The difference between the area aequired (with adjacent Crown. lands 
added) and the area of farms made available wag 32,726 acres, absorbed in 
reserves, roads, school and village sites. The number of estates acquired: 
under the promotion provisions of the Closer Settlement Act is comparatively 
large, because 952 individual holdings, besides holdings containing only a 
few farms, were acquired mainly for soldier settlers. 

So far as can be ascertained, the lands covered by the above tatle were 
disposed of as follows at 30th June, 1924 — 


‘ Farms Occupied. 
Manner of. Disposal. Aantal 
| No. Area. vate. 
Acres. af 
Settlement Purchases *.  ... ae ay Kee ...{ 5,435 | 2,573,115 | 11,336,083 
Seldiers’ Group Purchases Confirmed... sag ies 965. 410,567 | 2,076,315 
Provisionally Allotted a 306 61,212 | § 
under Cultural Systemf =... 91 3,219 | § 
Seven Estates disposed of under Crown Lands and 
Returned Soldiers’ Settiement Acts... a he 46 186,151 § 
Settlement Purchases converted into Homestead Farms 43 23,543 102,929 
Alienated (deedsissued) ... ats wee bes Pay 37t 9,776 § 
Total disposed of and in occupation ... | 6,923. | 3,267,583 | § 
JS Soldiers’ Group Settlements... ey 1i7 §,948 § 
ulenee ‘| Settlement Purchases sia a 62 27,887 | § 
5 
*Including settlement purchases occupied by returned soldiers. +Orchard blecEs in course of 


development. tPartly: estimated. § Not. available. 


’ Of the balance of lands not: in occupation at 30th Junc, 1924, an. area of 
21,265. acres of settlement purchases and 1,428 acres of soldier’s group settle- 
ment purchases were available for application, the remainder being lands 
used for administrative purposes or forfeited lands being prepared: for re- 
allotment. 

In addition 64 improvement, scrub, and 18th section leases were resumed. 
by the Crown upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory 
Board. These embraced an.area of 564,69%- acres, for which a sum of £200,799 
was paid as compensation, and they were subdivided into 605 farms and 
allotted as Crown leases and homestead farms under the Crown Lands Act. 


The balance of purchase money in respect of the above farms under the 
Closer Settlement Acts, omitting group soldier settlements, as at 30th 
November, 1922, including deferred and postponed instalments and adjusting 
interest, amounted to £10,233,173, and it was estimated that the balance 
of assets over Habilities was £889,705. Arrears of instalments at the same 
date were £349,043, and at 30th June, 1924, £825,207. 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


The Rural Bank in April, 1923, issued particulars of a scheme of advances 
to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first Rural Bank loan of 
£1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally for the purpose. The scheme is 
that the Bank is prepared, after inspection, to issue certificates as to the 
amount it is willing to advance to purchasers of land under subdivisional 
plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. Interest is 
charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum adyance is £3,000, or 
two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever is the less. In . 
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the case of properties not fully improved the advance may be as great as 
80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified impzsvements being 
carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 


By 30th June, 1924, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in connection 
with the proposed subdivision of sixty-two estates into 380 farms, containing 
in all 279,930 acres, valued at £1,136,215. The amount of loans covered by 
the certificates was £829,860. In all 138 estates, comprising 676,100 acres, 
had been submitted under the scheme; of these 105, containing 560,460 acres 
had been inspected or recommended for inspection. Altogether 108 farms, 
covering 80,667 acres, had been selected under the scheme, and Joans amount- 
ing to £207,180 had been applied for in connection with ninety of these. 
The average area of farms in the proposed subdivisions was 735 acres; the 
average value £2,990, and the average amount of the loan certificate £2,183. 


In addition, the Land Settlement Board issued special appeals to owners 
of selected estates to subdivide their properties and provided special facilities 
for such subdivisions. 


In, response, to these appeals further subdivisions were undertaken without 
the assistance of the Rural Bank. To 28th June, 1924, an area of 603,726 
acres, contained in eighty-one estates, had been subdivided into 853 farms, 
of which 562, containing 392,153 acres, had been selected, the approximate 
purchase price being £2,000,000. The average area of these farms was 
707 acres, and the average price per farm £3,574. 


Besides these, the owners of forty-seven estates, with an aggregate area of 
1,320,792 acres, within 15 miles of the railways being constructed in New 
South Wales by the Victorian Government, were approached by the Land 
Settlement Board with the following results to 28th June, 1924 :— 


' 

: No. of No. of | ! 

Purpose of Farms made Estates Area Farmsin| Farms Area ; Amount of 
available. Sub- Subdivided. Sub- Selected. Selected. Sales. 
i divided . division. 
1 i 
| | ' | 
ares. : acres, | £ 

Mixed Farming ... “inte 5 64,390 53 28 37,382 144,998 
Grazing ... see sas 3 | 253,554 40 27 137,783 252,660 
Total... ow... 8 317,944 93 55 175,165 297,658 

. . | i 


In addition, ten holdings, containing in all 143,258 acres, more than 15 miles 
from the proposed railway lines, were subdivided for grazing purposes. 


SETTLEMENT OF RETURNED SoLpIARs. 


Under’ the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murruthbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement’ Acts and otherwise. 

Land has been made available principally under the following tenures :— 
. Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

. Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years. 

. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding —-Purchase or Jease. 
. Suburban Holding.—Lease in perpetutiy. 

. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

. Group purchase. 

7. Settlement purchase. 


. 


OO Loo 
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Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has diseretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Z 


The maximum value of land and improvements which may be so pur- 
chased by any individual is £3,000; in special cases, however, this may be 
increased to £3,500 or £4,000 for purely grazing areas. 


An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each*soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erection 
of buildings. The total amount advanced under the Returned Soldiers” 
Settlement Act to 30th J une, 1924, was £2,851,797, and of this sam £457,515 
(or 61 per cent. of claims rendered) had been repaid, while interest amounting 
to £149,821 (or 47 per cent. of the amount due) had been paid. 


Terms of repayment are usually as follows -- 


House and other Permanent Improvements.—By payments over twenty- 
five years, interest only being charged during first five years. 


. Stock and Implements.—Six years, interest only being charged during 
first year. 


Seeds, Plants, etc.—One year. 


Interest as fixed under the Acts may not exceed 3} per cent. for the first 
year and 4 per cent. for the second year, and it increases progressively by 
not more than 4 per cent. for each subsequent year, the maximum rate at 
present being 6s per cent. 


If the circumstances so warrant, a returned soldier settler approved by the 
Department of Lands may obtain an allowance for sustenance from the 
Department of Repatriation for a period not exceeding six months, the 
rates being :— 

For a Single Man.—£1 per week inclusive of pension. 


Married Man.—£1 10s. per week, plus 2s. 6d. for cach child (up to 4) 
under 16 years of age (inclusive of pension). 


The amount of such gifts to settlers in New South Wales for sustenance 
and other expenses to 80th June, 1924, was £136,446. 3 


Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of suerneri as the 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldier settlers on the Murrumbidgee 
and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas may. obtain an advance, or have payment of 
rent and water rates suspended. The expenditure hy the Trrigation Com- 
mission on returned soldiers’ settlement during 1923-24 was £467, 878; making 
a total of £3,661,711 to 30th June, 1924. Repayments and collections to 
the same date amounted to £329,150- 


The total area of land made available exclusively for the silence of 
returned soldiers under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1916, during 
the eight years ended 30th June, 1924, was 5,177,930 acres, of which 
2,305,054 acres were homestead farms, I, 193, 060 acres were under the Closer 
Settlement Promotion Act, 910,311 acres were Crown leases, and 532, 147 acres 
were group purchases. These totals contain a certain amount of duplication, 
due to the fact that a number of holdings taken up have reverted_to the 
Crown and have been made available a second time. 
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As nearly as could be ascertained the number and area of holdings of 
lands in occupation under the returned soldiers’ settlement scheme as at 
30th June, 1924, were as follow :— 


Additional 


Tenure. Original Areas. “Areas. 
| No. Acres. Acres. 
Homestead Farms ... 1,053 | 1,425,731 33,564 
Crown Leases 253 | 691,752 16,278 
Trrigation Farms—Murrumbidgee... 916 66,466 ss 
Curlwaa ss... aes ea 16 283 wt 
Returned Soldiers’ Special =e 353 28,037 | wa 


Settlement Purchases 2,424 } 1,203,964 
Settlement Group Purchases 965 ; 410,567 


Acquired Lands under Crown Lands Tenures or sel 46 {| 186,151 eee 
| wc 
cm | 


Farms provisionally allotted < 3806 61,212 
Orchard Biocks under Cultural System ... 91 | 3,219 
Total .. ve ae] 6,423 | 4,077,882 | 49,842 


There were, in addition, 649 farms under the scheme. These were occupied 
almost entirely by soldier settlers on private holdings who had_ received 
financial assistance under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. In all, 
7,072 farms were in occupation under the returned soldicrs’ settlemént 
schenie as at 30th June, 1924, in addition to these who held farms by the 
ordinary. processes of settlement. The total area which had been made 
availeuk fe exclusively for returned soldiers was 5,177,930 acres, and of this 
area 224,709 acres remained available at 30th dune, 1924. 

In addition, small areas of land have been made. available exclusively for 
returned soldiers as conditional purchases, conditional leases, and suburban 
holdings. Purchase had been completed and deeds issued in regard to 15 
returned soldiers’ special holdings, containing 476 acres, and approval of 
purchase had been obtained in the case of 73 containing 3,735 acres. These 
are included above. 

The following table affords a summaiy of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired for soldiers’ settlement to 30th June, 1924 :-— 


Farms 
waits Purchase 
Class of Acquisition. : Estates. Area. : made 
Money. ~ |, vailable. 
ats a (co cola mrs 
: | No. | acres. £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* ...; 1,446 | 1,192,623 | 5,346,178 | 5079 
Group Seyiement --Closer Settlement Acts tie 25 | 381,505 | 1,753,941 | 756 
Section 197, Crown Lands Actt  .., wes 23 46,203 | 253,918 | 403 
Direct Parchase under authority of 
Executive Counci!+ i b-| 27 | 266,917 466,387 505 
a ~ <a _ 7 | - 
Total ... ca os | 1,521 | 1,887,248 | 7, 820, 424 i 4,043 
i | 
* Includes 952 single farms.. ~ 4 Includes 179,674 acres long term leases at nominal value, 


{ Includes one estate surrendered at nominal value, practically as a gift. 


As nearly as could be ascertained at 84th Tune, 1924, the above farms had 
been disposed of as follows :—2,424 farms _embtaecing 1,203,964 acres, valued. 
at £5,451,827, as settlement purchases; 965 Tats, em bracing 410, 567 acres 
valued at £2,076,315, as settlement group purchases; 46 farms, embracing 
186,151 aeres under the Crown Lands Act and Returned Soldiers’ Setilement 
Act; 336 farms, embracing 61,212 acres provisionally allotted ; and 91 orchard 
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blocks, embracing 3,219 acres were occupied under the cultural system. . 
The balance of the area—22,135 acres, comprised in 211 farms—included - 
areas available for settlement, in course of disposal,-and lands oceupied by ~ 
civilian settlers. 

The number of returned soldiers who had been placed upon the land up - 
to 30th June, 1924, in New South Wales, through the agencies of the State - 
in connection with the repatriation scheme, was 8,819, including 1,747 who - 
had transferred, forfeited, or surrendered their holdings. This total includes . 
settlers on private holdings who received financial assistance under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. 


The total amount of expenditure (exclusive of administration) in regard . 
to soldiers’ settlement in New South Wales at 30th June, 1924, was 
£17,394,662, consisting of £7,887,954 for resumptions, £6,259,643 advanees: . 
to soldier settlers and developmental oxpenditure, £1,659,619 for railway ~ 
construction, and £1,587,446 for irrigation works. The expenditure on. - 
resumptions includes £1,891,540 paid by debentures under the Closer Settle- - 
ment Act, and of the total expenditure the sum of £9,826,203 was advanced 
to the State by the Commonwealth, and £7,568,459 was expended from the -- 
other funds of the State. 


IrnRIiGATION AREAS. 


The principal irrigation scheme is on the Murrumbidgee River. It covers - 
an area of 359,000 acres, of which 301,000 acres were formerly freehold 
and leasehold land. On 30th June, 1924, irrigated farms of a total area of © 
116,000 acres were held by 2,061 settlers and, in addition, 89,747 acres were - 
leased as dry areas. ; 

The disposal of Crown lands within irrigation areas is regulated by the- 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the Irrigation Act, 1912, and the - 
Irrigation Holdings (Freehold) Act, 1924. These areas are administered — 
by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. A special land board,.. 
with the powers and duties of a Local Land Board, may be appointed in 
connection with certain provisions of the Crown Land Acts relating to - 
lands within an irrigation area; the lands are classified as town, irrigable, - 
and dry or non-irrigable lands. A person (except a married woman not - 
separated from her husband by judicial decree) 16 years or over, if a 
male, or 18 years or over, if a female, or two or more such persons, may 
apply for an irrigation farm or block. An alien is not debarred, but he must. . 
become naturalised within three years under penalty of forfeiture. In terms - 
of the Act of 1924 the normal title to holdings within irrigation areas is per- - 
petual lease, subject to perpetual payment of rent, performance of residence 
and the making of certain improvements. The rent is at the rate of 24 per cent... 
of the capital value—minimum for town land blecks, £1 per annum. At - 
the expiration of five years after the granting of the application, a grant of 
the farm or block will be issued to the holder, provided that the required . 
conditions have been observed. The holding may be protected against sale - 
for debt in certain circumstances. Non-irrigable leases may be issued for~ 
any term approved by the Minister: and it is also provided that lands may 
be set aside for purchase, or that any existing lease may be converted into a.. 
purchase by application and the payment of instalments extending over 
thirty-seven years. 


In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence are not imposed,.. 
and no person may hold more than three adjoining blocks for residence, or~ 
four adjoining blocks for business purposes. 

847870 
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‘On the. 30th June, 1924, 2,061 farms were held, representing a total area” 
- of 116,000 acres and annual rental of £59,314. In addition, there were: 
“held 879 town land blocks, comprising 222 acres, at a total rental of £7,297 » 
and 89,747 acres leased as dry areas, yielding £13,017 in rent during the 
~-year. 
Irrigation sett lements fave been satabhaned also at Hay and at Curlwaa, 
near Wentworth. These were, in 1913, placed under the control of the 
~ Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. The tenure under which 
farms are held in these two areas is leasehold, ranging from three to thirty. 
years’ duration, and the policy adopted by the Commissioners has been to 
extend the tenures, subject to such conditions and reappraisement of rent 
.as they may decide. 


The Hay Irrigation Area consists of an area of 4 500 acres; and at 30th . 
. June, 1924, 1,035 acres were held by sixty-five settlers in 1088 irrigation 
blocks, ranging from 3 up to 34 acres with a leasehold tenure of thirty years, . 
while 2,876 acres were leased as fifty- one non- ecw blocks for short terms . 
up to five years. The Curlwaa Area comprises 10,550 acres; and at 30th 
. June, 1924, 147 irrigated farms, of an area of 1,966 acres, were under occupation : 
by 124 settlers, with a leasehold tenure of thirty years. In addition, 7,563 : 
_-acres were leased for short terms. 


The following table shows the number and area of farms in occupation. 
- on each of the irrigation areas at 30th June in each of the past five years :— 


Murrumbidgee. Hay. . | Curlwaa. 
Year ended 30th June. | ‘Farms. (  .| Town Blocks.: Farms. - | Farms. 
No. { Acres. | No. { Acres. No. | Acres. No. { Acres, 
1920, oa «| 1,165 57,170 321 79 67*| 3,724 92 8,532 
w2l 0. .| 1,861 | 75,974 | 543 136 69 3,737 106 8,393 
1922 ae «| 1,781 | 108,240 732 175 70 3,737 120 9,531 ° 
1923 aa ...| 2,064 | 119,610 839 | 204 65*, 3,733T) 123 9, 531+ . 


1924 wes ..l 2,061 | 116,000! 879 | ° 222 71 3,911 | 124] 9,529 


* Reduction in number of lessees is duc to group settlers transferring to individuals. < 
+ Balance of area not occupied as farms, comprises roads, channels, and other reserves, including ' 
» permissive occupaney. : 


Further information concerning the irrigation schemes of the State will 
‘be found in Chapter, ‘Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this Year- 
Book. ; 


Tenures im Irrigation Areas. 


The Trrigation: Holdings (Freehold) Act, which came into force on 28rd - 
December, 1924, was applied to all lands ‘within any irrigation area of the_ 
State. It created three classes of leases, viz., irrigation farm lease, town - 
lands lease, and non-irrigable lease. These are perpetual leases, subject to. 
the fdlalment of certain conditions, such as residence and the making of | 
“improvements, but it is also provided that non-irrigable leases may be granted . 
-for such term as may be determined by the Minister. The term of residence 
must commence within six months of the granting of a lease, and must con-— 
~tinue until the Irrigation Commission certifies that improvements have been © 
performed as required by the notification which made the lands available. 
‘The freehold of any. of these leases may be acquired by purchase upon applica- - 
‘tion accompanied by the prescribed fees and deposits and the payment of ° 
the balance in seventy-three half- -yearly instalments. Such purchases, how-:. 
ever, are subject to the covenant that dairying lands and horticultural lands — 
-will be used for their respective purposes, to the reservation of all minerals 
“in the land, and conditions securing reo oho iad ail tates Soha ‘charges for - 
-water, as provided by the Irrigation Act. : zt 
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Lanp REsuMPTIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under. thé 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ments Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
‘purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Service Homes 
Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes, 


The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations: 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 
Purchases of Jend.: for hospitals and other port apie purposes are not, 
included. on 


foth Sane, | and'Purchases, | Approprated Gitte roca 
a YY. pe a, Tr. p. a Yr. p. a. Yr. p. 
1920 27,840 1 22 - 17 2 2 27,857 3 24 
1921 8,605 0 28 4 40 3 25 8,646 0 13 
1922 4,346 1 9 2,236 0 26 9 3 17 6,592 1 12 
1923 -| 28,354 1 12 | 10,648 2 15 3 0é«0 39,016 0 .4- 
1924 1,538 0 23 477 0 31 10 0 11 2,025 i 25 


* Nov available, 


The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 1923-24 


were :-— Area. ‘ Area. 
a Yr p. é a or. Dp. 

Artesian Bore 6 3 28 Railways and Tramways 1,302 1 2 
Bridge “ ie és 3.0 5 Sanitary Depots elas 19 018 ° 
Defence ... bes 7 2 36 Savings Bank .., Se 0 0 22 
Fire Station we 0 8 87 Sewerage 14 1 32 
Harbour Improvements... 8% 215 ; Storm Water Ghannela 
Hospital .., 1 0 6 and Drainage.. 610 
Municipal Streets Depots Water Storage and River 

ete. ve 16 0 31 ; Dam... nee 3 0 35 
Police Stations eee 2 0 26 Water Supply ... ba 14 3.1 
Postal... 4111 Wharf Improvements... 244 2 0 
Public Parks and Recrea- SS 

tion Reserves .. ut 97 1 6 Total... ... 2,025 1 25 
Public School Sites sos 196 1 34 —$<— 


Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial groups from the 
-year 1900 inclusive, were as follow :— 


: Resumptions, 
_: Year. Appropriations, and Gifts. Total, 
i Purchases. 
7 a or p. - 8 Tp. a oT. p. 
> 1900-04 8.876: 1 37 833 3 23 9,710 1 20 
» 1905-09 105,848. 3 8 439 1 27 106,288 0 35 
» 1910-14 282,008 . 3 17 ALI 010 } 282,125 3 27. 
» 1915-19 64,194 0 35 81 0 35 64,275 1 30 
» 3920 27,840 1 22 17 2 2 27,857 3 24 
~ : . AG21 ' 8,605.0 28 40 3 25 8,646 013 
i “1922 6,582 1 35 9 317 6,592 1 12 
» . 1923 39,002 3 27 ' 13 017 39,016 0 4 
1924 2,015. 1 14 ° 410 O11 2,025 1 25 


The ‘total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, , 1994. 
wis approximately 557,000 acres, including about 279,500-acres for water 
‘conservation and irrigation projects, 52,000 acres for defence, 48,000 acres - 
‘for railways and tramways, 31,000 acres for town water supplies, and 89,000 
-acres for closer settlement. : , 
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The area and the purposes for which land was dedicated during 1923-24 


were as follows :-— 


Athletic Sports 
Bowling Green tee 
Fire Station ... 
General Cemetery .. 
Literary Institute Sites 
Monument... 

Public Hall ... 

Public Recreation 


REvENUE From Pusiic Lanps, 1919-23. 


Area. 
ar. Pp. 
7 2 34 Public Roads... bas 
03 4 Public School Site ... 
03 7 Show Grounds 
0 0 7%.| Town Hall 
1 1 23§ | Trade School Site 
0 0 1 | War Memorial 
1113 | 

2,108 3 114 Total 


Area. 


| pome my 
1 200m tot 
“pop 


oO 
ee | 


HOOoNWoonr 


faint 


The following statement shows the revenue received from public lands. 
during the years ended 30th June, 1920, to 1924, also the revenue per: 


capita :-— 


Head of Revenue. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22, 1922-23. 1923-24. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Auction and Special Sales 73,365 58,595 43,550 69,296 92,341 
* Conditional Purchases ... ..-| 1,052,338 | 1,191,166 | 1,099,465 | - 965,938 909, 563: 
Pastoral Occupation 481,106 541,419 | 503,200 | 510,192.| 539,632: 
Mining Occupation 137,955 158,313 {56,574 168,290 185,567 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts...| 211,805 249,165. | 249,649 | 236,664 |} 243,514 
Gross Revenue ... _£/ 1,956,569 | 2,198,658 | 2,052,438 | 1,950,380 | 1,970,617. 
Refunds ... £ 41,130 47,193 43,618 36,147 40,911 
Net Revenue £/ 1,915,439 | 2,151,465 | 2,008,820 | 1,914,238 | 1,929,706 
REVENUE. PER Capita. . 
£s.d.| £ ad{ £s. d.| £8. d.| £8. d. 
Auction and Special Sales 009; 007} 60 3 | 0 0 8] 0 010 
Conditional Purchases wae 010 4] OL 5} 010 4 | 0 811}; 0 8 3 
Pastoral Occupation 04 8] 0 5 2} 0 49; 0 4 8] 0 411 
Mining Occupation 014] 04i1 6/ 01 5; 01 6; 01 8 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts... 0 2 1/ 0 2 4] 0 2 4}; 0 22; 0 2 2 
Gross Revenue... £/ 019 2} 11 0| 019 3, 01711! 01710. 
Refunds.... £005; 005] 00 5; 00 4) 00 4 
Net Revenue | 018 9] 1 0 7| 01810] 017 7| 017 6 
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Abattoirs, 594, 641 
Aborigines, 101 
Protection, 357 - 
Absentee Taxpayers, 190, 558, 561 
Accidents, Deaths, 145 
Factory, 689 
Mines, 512 
Railway and Tramway, 240, 248 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 263 
Adoption of Children, 349 
Advances, Bank, 520, 522 
for Homes, 371, 373, 528 
to Settlers, 528, 738, 742 
Age at Death, 114 
Marriage, 107 
Ages of Population, 98 
School Children, 51 
Agricultural Bureau, 445 : 
College, Hawkesbury, 66, 446, 608 
Edueation, 65, 446 
Research, 446 
Agriculture, 429 
Bananas, 477 
Barley, 471 
Department, 444 
Education, 65 
Employment, 440, 667, 737 
Ensilage, 473 
Fallowing, 453 
Gazette, 444 
Green Fodder, 472 
Hay, 472 
Holdings, 432, 718 
Land, area, 430 
Land suitable, 430, 730-736 
Machinery, 439 
Maize, 468 
Oats, 470 
Orchards, 473-477 
Potatoes, 472 
Prices, 438, 462, 647, 650 
Sugar-cane, 472 
Tobacco, 472 
Value of Production, 436, 700 
Value per acre, 437 
Vineyards, 472, 474 
Wheat, 448 
Air Defence, 46 
Alcohol, Consumption, 381 e 
Alienation of Crown Lands, 744 
Aliens, 99 
Alunite, 510 
Ambulances, 356 
Atiisements, 375 
Animals, 567 
Noxious, 600 
Antimony, 506 
Apiculture, 625 
Appeals, Law, 270 
Appendicitis, 142 
Apprenticeship, 683 
91249~e 


Apprentices, State, 352 
Arbitration, Industrial— 
Commonwealth, 680 
State, 677 
Architects, 370 
Area of New South Wales, 2, 743 
Alienated, 719, 745. 
Cultivated, 430 
Incorporated, 294 
Occupied for Mining, 491, 492 
Suitable for Cultivation, 430, 730-736 
Arrivals and Departures, 84 
Art Gallery, National, 78 
Artesian Bores, 489 
Assurance, Industrial, 542 
Life, 541 ; 
Asylums, State, 356 
Attorney-General, 33, 273 
Auditor-General, 37 
Australian Meat Council, 592 
Australian Notes, 513, 516 
Awards, Industrial, 679 
B.A.W.R.A., 580 > 
Baby Health Centres, 118, 348 
Bacon, 622, 623 
Consumption, 623, 640 
Exports, 624 
Prices, 627, 641, 652 
Bananas, 477 
Bankruptcy, 260, 551 
Banks, 518 
Advanees, 520, 522 
Assets, 520 
Capital and Profit, 519 
Classification of Accounts, 523 
Commonwealth Bank, 526 
Deposits, 522, 531 
Exchange Rates, 525 
Settlement, 524 
Interest Rates, 525, 530 
Liabilities, 519 
Notes, 513, 516 
Reserves, 522 
Rural Bank, 519, 528, 738, 740 
Savings, 371, 373, 527 
Barley, 471 
Barnardo Homes, 89 
Barristers, 277 
Bee-farming, 625 
Beef, 419, 640 
Export Trade, 590, 593 
Prices, 640, 641, 650, 652 
Beer, 422 
Consumption, 381 
Betting Taxes, 184, 188, 376 
Bills of Exchange, 525 
of Sale, 553 
Treasury, 205, 210, 216 
Birthplaces of Population, 98 
Prisoners, 289 
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Births, 108 
Deaths in Childbirth, 143 
Notification, 347 
Plural, 111 
Rates, 108, 109, 110 
’ Rates, Metropolis and Remainder of 
State, 110 
Sexes of Children, 111: 
Biscuit Factories, 420 
Bismuth, 506 
Blindness, 346 
Boards and Trusts,,37 
Fire Commissioners; .318: 
Health, 333, 637 
Land, 268, 743 . 
Rural Industries, 739% 
Tariff; 147° 
Trade—Commonwealth, 147° 
i State, 270, 679, 684, 692: 
Boot and Shoe Factories, 424! 
Bores, Artesian, 489 
Boring, Shallow, 490* 
Botanic Gardens, 374 . 
Boundaries of New South Wales,-1 


Bounties on Manufactured:Products;, 509° 


Bounty on Fruit, 478 
Brands, Stock, 604 
Bread Consumption, 639; 643. 
Prices, 643, 652 
Weight of loaf, 638 
Breadwinners, 560,667 
Breweries, 422 
Licenses, 377, 380 
Brickworks, 415 
Bridges, 328 
Bridge, Sydney Harbour, 172, .237 
Bright’s Disease, 142 
Broken Hill Mines, 501 
Bronchitis, 140 
Bronze Currency, 513 
Building, Cost, 654 
Building Societies;.533; 536: 
Buildings, New, 370: 
Stone, 511. 
Bulk Handling of Grain; 458° 
Bullion and Specie-—limports: and Ex- 
ports, 151 
Burrinjuck Dam, 9, 481, 482: 
Bursaries— 
Endowment.Act,.62 | 
State School; 61 
University, 63 
Bush Nursing Association, 336, 357.’ 
Business Licenses (Mining); 491; 
Butter, Consumption, 624, 639, 644: 
Exports, 618 
Factories, 418, 611 
Prices, 619, 624,,627, ,650, 652. 
Production, 612; 616: 
Cable Services, 389 
Cadets, Military, 45 
Camels, 588 
Cancer, 135 
Candle Factories, 414 


Capital Cities, Australian; Population; .95* 


Capital invested in’ Manufactories;. 400. 
Capital Punishment, 280 


Cattle, 567, 583, 609 
Breeds, 585 
Dairy, 609 
Interstate Movement, 586 
Prices, 589 
Required for Food, 642 
Slaughtering, 586, 593, 642 
Census Enumerations, 81, 667 
Fruit Trees, 477 
Chambers of Commerce, 163° 
Charitable, Relief; 334,.356 
Charities (see Hospitals), 356: 
Cheese Consumption, 624, 639;:644:. 
Prices; 652: 
Production;.612;.621° | 
Childbirth, Deaths; 143: 
Children, Ages, 51 7 
Courts, 264, 347, .353: 
Deaths, 115, 117 
Defective, 56° 
Delinquent, 353 
Deserted, 347, 353 
Employment, 347, 355, ATT, 688. 
Homes, 351 
Labour.in Factories; 4h: 
Mentally Déficient;.56; 354: 
Neglected, 347, 353 
Physically Defective, 358: 
Protection, 347 
Reformatories, 56 
State Wards, 347, 350 
Welfare, 347 
Chinese Restriction, ,23,.86 
Chromite, 506 
Church Adherents, 387 
Schools, 52, 59 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption; , 385- 
Manufacture, 422 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 142 
Cities of New South Wales;.96, 292. 
Citizen Forces, .45. 
Citrus Crops, 474° 
City Railway, 236 
Climate, 11 
Climatic Divisions, 13 
Clinics, Baby, 118, 348 
University, 72: 
Venereal Diseases; 343: 
Closer Settlement, 772 
Closer Settlement. Account, 198° 
Cloth Factoriés; 423” 
Clothing, Cost, 663 
Coal, 506 . 
Consumption, 405, 508 
Exports, 508 
Intermitténcy; in: Mining, 672: 
Miners, 494: 
Wages, 695 
Prices, 495, 508, 650 
Production, 508 
Sale, 637 
State Mine, 507 
Coastal Division, 16, 730 
Coastline, 3 
Coffee, Consumption, 639, 646 
Prices, 652 
Coinage, 514 
Coke, 405, 426, 507 
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Cold Storage’ Works, 1688 
Commerce, 147,'750 
Chambers, 163 
‘Exports, :149 
Imports, :149 
Commercial Commissioners, 162 
Education, 64 

Commissions and Trusts (Public), 37 

Common Law, 258 

Commons, 374, 750 

Commonwealth Bank,'526- 

. Financial Relations with States, 217 
Government Steamers, ‘179 
‘Housing Operations, 373 

Communicable Diseases, 128,342 
Community Advancement Societies, 365 
Settlement, 533,739 

Companies, Incorporated, ‘532 
Banking, 518 
General Insurance, 549 
‘Income, 564 —- 

Life Assurance, 541 
Compensation, Accident— 

Railways, 240 

Seamen’s, 181, 601 

Tramways, 248 

‘Workmen’s, 689 
Compensation, Closing 6f' Hotels, 379 
Compulsory Defence ¥raining, 45 
Conciliation, Industrial, 677 
Conjugal Condition of ‘Population, 103, 

106 
Conjugal Rights, Restitution, 262 
Conservatorium of Music, 76 
Consolidated Revenue Account, :193 
Constitution, Federal, 43 

State. 31 
Consumption of Food, 455, 623, 638 
Consumption, National .Association for 
‘ the Prevention:and Cure, 343 
Consumptives, Hospital, 337, 340, 343 
Continuation Schools, 56, 58 
Convulsions of Children, 138 
Cook, Captain James, 21 
Coomealla Irrigation Area, 487 
Co-operative Societies, 533, 739 
Copper, 503° 
Copyright, 276 
Coroner’s: Courts, 266 
Cost-of Living, 661, 665,692 
Cotton, 473 
County Councils, 293, 318 
Courts of Law— 

Appeals, 270 

Children’s, 264, 353 

Coroner’s, 266 

Criminal, 263, 266 

Appeal, 271 

District, 256 

Fair Rents, 255,'655 

High Court of Australia, 252, 270, 271 

Industrial Arbitration, 269, 677, 680 

Land and Valuation, 269, 743 

‘Licensing, 254. ; 

Magistrates, :252, 264 

“Marine Inquiry, 182, 256 

‘Mining Wardens,.256,'491 

Petty Sessions, 263 


Courts of Law—~continued. 
Quarter Sessions, .267,: 271 
Small Debts, 252 
Supreme, 252, .257 
Taxation, Review, 265 
Cows, Dairy, 609,’ 613 
Creches, 348 
Credit, Rural,’ 533,°738 
Crime, 267 
Criminal Courts, 263, 266) 
Crops, 430, 440 
Divisions of State, 431: 
Crown Lands—Alienation, (715, ‘722, '743 
Holdings, 724. 
Cultivation-—Area, 430, :433, 730-736 
Various Crops, 432, 433 
Curlwaa ‘Irrigation Area, 483,'780 
Currency, 513 
Customs Acts, 147, 158 
Revenue, 160 
Dacey Garden:Suburb, 371 
Dairying, 605 
Cattle, 609 
Employment, 667,737 
Factories,.418, 611 
Farms, 611, 718 
Instruction, 608 
Local Consumption of Products, 623 
Machinery, 737 _ . 
Organisations, 607 
Production, 612, 626, 700 
Registration of Dairymen, 611,644 
Supervision, 606, 611,'644 © 
Deaf-mutism, 346 
Deaths, 114-146 
Accident, 145, 240, 248,°689 
Appendicitis, 142 
Bright’s Disease, 142 
Bronchitis, 140° 
Cancer, 135 
Causes, 126-146 
Children, 117, 122,:138 
under one year,.117 
under five years, 122 
Cirrhosis of ‘the Liver, ‘142 
Convulsions af Children,.138 
Diabetes, 137 : 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 142 
Diphtheria and Croup, ‘132 
Diseases of the ‘Rigestive Sys 
tem, 141 
Diseases of the Heart, 139 - 
‘Heemorrhage of the Brain, 137 
Tegitimate Children, 125 
Tn Childbirth, 143 : 
In Hospitals, .338,.345 
Index of. Mortality, 108, ‘115 
Infantile Mortality,:Canses, 122 
Influenza, 13° 
Insanity, 138 
Measles, 130 
Meningitis, .137 
Preumonia, 140 
Rates, 114, -T15 ‘ 
Age and Sex, 14 
Australian States, 114 
‘Metropolis and “Remainder of 
State, 116 
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Deaths—continued. 
Scarlet Fever, 130 
Smallpox, 130 
Suicide, 144 
Tuberculous Diseases, 133 
Typhoid Fever, 128 
Violence, 144 
Whooping Cough, 131 
Debt, Public, 208-215, 223 
Deusased Persons’ Estates, 555 
Defence, 45 
Dentists, 336 
Diabetes, 137 
Diamonds, 509 
Diarrhcea and Enteritis, 142 
‘Diatomaceous Earth, 510 
Digestive System, Diseases, 141/ 
Dimensions of New South Wales, 1 
Diphtheria and Croup, 132 
Discount, Bank, 525 
Diseases, Communicable, 342 
Diseases, Death from, 126-145 
Seasonal Prevalence, 146 
Diseases, Plant, 479 
Dislocations, Industria!, 685 
District. Courts, 256, 273 
Divorce, 26] 
Docks and Slips, 179 
Doctors (Medical), 71, 336 
Domestic Training Schools, 65 
Drainage Trusts, 327, 488 
Dreadnought Fund, 89 
Dredging for Minerals, 492, 500, oO 
Gold, 500 
Tin, 504 
Drink Bill, 384 
Drunkenness, 265, 288, 380 
Dumping Foreign Goods, 160 
Dwellings, 366 
- Cost of Building, 654 
Rents, 255, 652 
Early Closing—Hotels, 377 
Shops, 682 
Education, 47-80 
Agricultural, 65, 446 
Census Records, 48 
Children Receiving, 50 
Expenditure by State, 79 
In Sparsely settled Districts, 55 
Societies, 75 
Effective Wage, 698 
Eggs, Production, 625 
Elections, Parliamentary, Federal, 43 
State, 37, 39 


Electric Light and Power Works, 239, 


425 
: Municipal, 314 
Electric Lighting (Sydney), 315 
Elevators, Grain, 459 
Emigration, 84 
-Exaployment, 667 
Agencies, 674 
Agricultural, 440, 667, 737 
Children, 355, 411, 683 
Factories, 393, 670 
Mines, 494, 670 
Rural Industries, 440, 667, 737 
~ Ensilage, 473 


Entertainments Bill, 377 
Tax, 191, 376 
Equity Jurisdiction, 259 . 
Estates of Deceased Persons, 555 
Taxation, 184, 187, 191 
Evaporation, 13 
Examinations (School), 60, 69 
(Technical), 69 
Exchange Rates, Bank, 525 
Excise Revenue, 160 


Tariff, 158 
Executive, Government—Federal, 43 - 
State, 32 
Expenditure—Local Government, 303, 
307, 309 


State, 194, 196, 198 
Agriculture, 445 
Business Undertakings, 197, 201 
Child Welfare, 350 
Education, 79 
Hospitals and Charities, 335 
Justice, 290 
Loan, 208, 207 
Mining, 493 
Experiment Farms, 446, 447, 608 
Exports, 149, 153, 156 
Australian Produce, 149, 156 
Bullion and Specie, 151 
Classification, 156 
Dairy Produce, 156, 624 
Meat, 156, 595 
Pastoral Products, 156, 583, 595. 
599, 602 
Extradition, 279 
Factories (see Manufactories), 393-428 
Increase in Number, 394, 400, 402 
Inspection, 688 
Fair Rents Act, 655 
Court, 255, 655 
Fallowing, Wheat, 453 
Fares, Ferry, 665 
Railway, 234, 664 
Tramway, 247, 664 
Farming (see Agriculture), 429 
Dairy, 605 
Share, 442 
Farms, Number, 718 
Farmyard Production, 626, 700 
Farrer (Wheat) Scholarships, 448 
Fauna. of New South Wales, 10. 
Federal Capital Territory, 2, 44, T43-— 
Government, 43 
Feeble-minded Persons, 354 
Fellmongering, 414 
Ferries, 328, 664 
Fertilisers, 441 
Finance— 
Federal War Expenditure, 221 
General Account, 199 
Loans, 205 
Local Government, 303, 306, 3106 
- Private, 513 
Public, 183-224 
' Relations between State and Com- 
monwealth, 217 
Revenue and Expenditure of States 
and Commonwealth, 221, 222 
Rural, 738 
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Finance—--—continued, 
Taxation (Federal), 184, 189 
(State), 184, 186 
Trust Funds, 204 
Fines imposed at Magistrates’ Courts, 266 
Fire Commissioners, Board, 318 
Insurance, 549 
Fireclays, 510 
Firewood, Sale, 637 
First Offenders, 279, 287 
Fisheries, 634 
Consumption of Fish, 639, 642 
Culture, 636 
Markets, 642 
Production, 636, 700 
Supply, 642 
Flats, 366, 367 
Sydney Municipal, 373 
Flora of New South Wales, 10 
Flour, Consumption, 456, 639, 644. 
Mills, 420 
Wheat used, 456 
Food and Groceries, Price Index Num- 
bers, 657 
Food. and Prices, 637 


Food— 
Bill, 662 
Consumption, 623, 638 
' Laws, 637 
Prices, 641, 643, 645, 652 
Standards, 637 
Foreign Companies Trading in New South 
Wales, 533 
Forestry, 628 
Freights, Ocean, 176, 460 
Railway, 235 
Friendly Societies, 362, 537, 665 
Fruit, 473, 647 
Bounty, 478 
Canned, 478 : 
Census, 477 7 
Fuel— 
Coal used, 509 
Cost, 664 
Used in Factories, 405, 426, 509 
Fugitive Offenders, 279 
Gaols, 284 
Gaols, Sickness, 287 
Gas Prices, 664 
Works, 313, 426 
Municipal, 313 
Geological Formation of New South 
Wales, 10 
Gold, 500 
Currency, 513 
Government, Constitutional, 31-43 
Cost, 42 
Early Forms, 31 
Employees, 671 
Arbitration, 681 
Pensions, 360 
Factories and Workshops, 394, 395 
Finance, 183 
Health Services, 334 
Housing Schemes, 369, 371 
Local, 291 
Railways and Tramways, 225 
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Governor, State, 31 
Grafton Water Board, 324 
Grapes, 472 
Grasses, Sown, 430, 436, 605 
Green Food, 472 
Groceries, Prices (see also Food) 648, 652, 
. 658 
Gun Licenses, 385, 386 
Habitual Criminals, 278 
Hemorrhage ot the Brain, 137 
Halls, Public, 375 
Harbour Bridge, Sydney, 172, 237, 331 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 171, 174 
Harbours, 3, 170, 175 
Hat and Cap Factories, 425 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 65, 446, 
608 
Hay Crops, 472 
Hay Irrigation Area, 483 
Health, Public, 333 
Federal Department, 334 
Federal Royal Commission, 334 
Heart, Diseases, 139 
Herd Testing, 609 
High Court of Australia, 270° - 
History, 2] 
Industrial, 705 
Holdings, Land— 
Agricultural, 432 
Purposes for which Used, 718 
Rural, 717 
Sheep, 575 
Size, 719 
Suburban, 765 
Tenure, 722 
Value, 724 
Homes, Advances for, 371, 373,528 
Census Records, 366 
Cost, 654 
Rents, 255, 652 
Honey, 625 
Horses, 567, 587-600 
Races, 376 
Hospitals— 
Beds, 338 
Mental, 344 
Patients, 338 
Private, 336 
Public, 336 
Expenditure, 339, 340 | 
Patients, 338 
Revenue, 339, 340 
Staff, 338 
Saturday Fund, 357 
State Expenditure, 334, 339 
Hotels, 377 


Hours of Work, 682 


Houses, 366 
Building, Cost, 654 
Governnient Assistance, 371, 373, 
529 
For Employees, Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Lithgow, 374 
Inmates, 367, 368 
Materials Used, 368 
Number, 366 
Number of Rooms, 367 
Rents, 255, 652 
Status of Occupier, 369 
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Housing Scheme, ‘State, 369,371 
Sydney Municipal, 373 

Hunter District Water Supjily,°%22 

Ilegitimacy, 112 : 

; Deaths of Children, ‘225 
Immigrants, Distribution, 91 
Immigration, Assisted, 86,88 

Passage Money, 90 
‘Restriction, 85 
Imperial’Wool Purchase Scheme, 579 
Imports, 149, 152, 154 
Classification, 154 
Country of Origin, 152 
Imprisonment, ‘284 
Incomes,:557,'559 
‘Classified, 563 
Companies, 564 
Sources, 562 
Taxation— 
Federal, 184, 190 
State, 184, 186 
Various Countries, 566 
Index Numbers— 
Retail Prices, 657 
Wages, 698 
Wholesale Prices, 439, 648,649 
Index of Mortality, 108, ‘114 
Industrial Arbitration— 
Awards and Agreements, ‘679 
Beards, 677 
Commonwealth System, 680 
Conciliation, 678 
Courts, 269, 677, 679 
Crown Employees; ‘681 
State and Federal, 681 
State System, 677 
Industrial Assurance, 542 
Diseases, 689 
Dislocations, 684 
Loss of Wages, 686 
History of New South Wales, 705 
Hygiene, 688 
Training, Schools, -66 
Undertakings, Government, 201, 
395, 415 
Unions, 677 
Tnebriates, 265, 288, 380 
State Institutions, 288 
Infantile Mortality, 117~126 
Causes, 122 
Infants, Protection, 347 
Infirm, Asylums for, 356 
Influenza, 132 
Tnquests, 266 
Insanity (see also Lunacy and Mental 
Hospitals), 138, 343 
Insurance, 540 . 
Interest, Bank Rates, 525,530 
Public Debt, 211-213 
Intexieants, ‘Consumption, 381, 383 
Invalid Pensions, 359 
Tron, 505 
Production, 417,°505 
Works, 417 
Irrigation, 480,°779 
Areas, 293 
Curlwaa, 483,°780 


Irrigation—continued. 
‘Areas—-continuéd. 
Hay, 483,780 
Murrumbidgee, 481,780 
Schemes, 485 
Islands, Sydney: Harbour, 173 
Jam, Consumption, 646 
Judges, 273 
Jury System, 277 
Justice, Cost: of Administration, 289 
Law Courts, 251 
* Minister, '33,.273 
Police, 281 
Prisons, 284 
Justices of Beace, 275 
Juveniles— 
Employment, 347, 355, 411,683 
Offenders, 264,353 : 
Kerosene Shale, ‘509 
Kindergarten, 60, 64 
Labour (see also Employment)— 
Agencies, 674 
Conditions (Mines), 494 
Factories, 406, 670 
Mines, 494, 667 
Rural, 440, 667, 737 
Lachlan River, Proposed Irrigation, 487 
Lakes, 3, 4,8 i 
Lambing, 573 
Lambs, :578, 593 
Land— 
Aequisition, ‘752 
‘Administration, "743 . 
Agricultural, 430, 730-736 
Alienation, 719, 724, 744, 746 
Available for Settlement, ‘751 
Boards and Courts, 268,°743 
Closer Settlement, 772 
Conditional Purchase, .784 
Eastern and Central-Divisions, 752 
Exchange, 757 
Leases, 492, 749 
Legislation, 743 
Mining, 491, 766, 768 
' Mortgages, 554 
Policy (Government), ‘716 
Prickly Pear, 771 
Problem, 716 
Purchase, 753 
Real Estate Transactions, 552 
Reserves, 374, 750 
Resumptions by Crown, 781 
Revenue, 194, 195, 782 
Sales, 753 
Selection, 752 
Settlement, 715, 743 
Tax, Federal, 184, 189 
State, 184, 186 
Tenures, 722, 747 
Conversion, 769 
Valuations, 295, 724 
Court, 269, 743 
Value, 295,724 
Western Division, 770 
“Lard, Production, 623 
Law, Administration, 273 
Courts,.25], 347 
Lead, 501 


° 


Leases, Land, 492,.'749 + 
Alienable;, 757: 
Inalienable, 767 

Legal Aid, Poor Persons, .276 
Profession x 2777.: 

System, Development, 25%: 

Legislative Assembly, ,35: 
Council, 35 

Legitimation: Act, 112. 

Leprosy; 342’ 

Letters, 388 

Liabilities of State, 213 

Libraries— 

Mitchell; 77° 
Public, 77 
Sydney Municipal, 77 

Licenses— 

Employment Ageneies;:674 
Fishing, 386, 634: 

Forestry, 632° 

Liquor, 254, 377’ 

Traffic, 283, 377 

Licensing Court, 264,377: 

Life Assurance, 541 

Lighthouses, 181 

Limestone, 510 

Limited Liability Companies, 532° 

Liquor— 

Consumption, 38] 
Drink Bill, 383° — 
Licenses, 254, 377° 
Trade, 377: 
’ Lithgow Iron and Steel Works, 417 

Live Stock, 567, 568, 569 
Cattle, 567, 583 

Dairy, 609 ; 
Distribution, 569, 570 
Horses, 567, 587 
In Commonwealth, 569 - 
Preserving. and Freezing Works; 419: 
Required for Food;,642: 
Sheep, 567, 569;.571: 
Slaughtering, 593, 642 
Swine, 567, 621 

Living— 

Cost, 661, .665 
Wage, 692 

Other States, 694: 

Loans, Cost of Raising,.214: 
Local Government;;.312° 
Municipal, 312° 
Registered in London and:: 

Sydney, 210, 312 
State, 205, 210-215 

Expenditure, 206, 207 

Local Government, 291 
Act, 292 
Area, 294 
City of Sydney, 303. 
Historical Survey, 291 
Housing Schemes; 372° 
Municipalities, 306 
Powers, 292 
Shires, 310 
Taxation, 299 , 
Valuations, 268, 295 

Local Option, 378 er 

Lock Hospitals, .287:: 
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Lord Howe: Island; .2¢ 
Lunacy, 138; 343 
Jurisdictions .259: 
Machinery— 
Coal-cutting, 495. 
Manufacturing, 397° 
Mining, 494 
Rural Industries, 439,.737 
Macquarie River, 7 
Proposed. Irri, igation, 488: 
Magistrates, 274 
Magnesite, 510 
Mail Services, 388 
Maize, 429, 468 
Consumption, 470 
Prices;.439: 
Manganese, 506 
Manufacturing Industry, 3937" 
Average Time Worked,.408' 
Capital ‘Invested, 400 
Child Labour, 411 
Classification, 395 
Costs of Production, 402° 
- Depreciation of Plant; 403» 
Fuel consumed, 405, 426; 509: 
* Employees, 393, 395, 398, ,406;:.427, 
670 
In Divisions, 426 
Increase in Number: of: Factories;. 
394;.400,-402 
Motive Power Used, 397 
New Industries, .428° 
Output, 393, 402, 404, 426, 701: 
Rent. Paid, 426 
Time Worked, 408 
Value of Prodiction,.402,.427, 700” 
Wages and Salaries, 398,,401,. 404,. 
426, 695 
Women and Juveniles, 409; 431: 
Manures, 441 
Marble, 510 
Marine Inquiry Court, .182,.256° 
Marine Insurance, 549 
Markets, 304, 305, 638 
Marriages, 105 
Ages, 107 
Australian States, Rates;,105;.106: 
Conjugal Conditiom: of Parties;. 103°. 
106 
Jurisdiction, 261: 
Mark Signatures, .50;.106: 
Minors, 107 
Persons Licensed to Celebrate;.103°. 
Rates, 105, 108 
Religions, 106 
Masculinity of Population, 97;.114- 
Maternity AHowances, 348 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 261: 
Measles, 130 
Meat Advisory Board, 592. 
Consumption, 639 
Exports, 595 
Imported into England, 597° 
Industry Board, Métropolitan;. 594 
641 
Prices, 640, 641, 6507.652°. 
Supply, 590, 642 
Works, 419 
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Medical Inspection of School Children, 


67, 355 
Medical Officer, Government, 334 
Practitioners, 71, 336 
Meningitis, 137, 342 
Mental Diseases, 138, 343 
Hospitals, 344 
Mercury, 506 
Metal Works, 416, 418 
Meteorology, 11 
Metropolitan Water Supply, 320 
Migration, 84,93 
Intra-State, 93 
Military Forces, 45 
Milk, 613 
Consumption, 615, 623, 639, 644 
Preserved, 616, 623 
Prices, 627, 645, 652 
Production, 612 
Supervision of Supply, 611, 644 
Vendors registered, 611, 644 
Yield, 613 
Mineral Springs, 9 t 
Minerals, Prices, 495 
Production, 495, 700 
Miners’ Rights, 491, 766 
Mining Industry, 491 
Accidents, 512 
Capital Value, 295 
Companies (No Liability), 532 
Diseases, 691 
Employment, 494, 667, 670 
Industrial Dislocations, 687 
Inspection, 511 
Leases and Licenses, 491, 768 
Miners’. Rights, 491, 766 
Qperations, 496 “>. 
Population, 97 : 
Prices, 495 
Private Lands, 492 Q 
Production, 495, 497, 700 ue 
Wardens’ Courts, 256, 491 jc 
Ministers of State, 33 1s 
Ministries, State, 41 : 
Minting, 514 gate 
Mitchell Library, .77 R 
Molybdenum, 506 
Money in Circulation, 514 
Orders, 517 ; 
Moneylenders, Registration, 553 
Mortality, Causes, 126-146 
Gaols, 287 
Index, 108, 114 
Infantile, 117-126 ' 
Mortgages, 553 ' 
Motor Vehicles, 283 . 
Insurance, 550 
Taxation, 184,187 ;: 
Mountains, 6 
Mountains crossed, 9 
Mules, 588 wf 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 77 
Markets, 305, 638 
Municipalities, 306 
Population, 96, 294° 
Murray River, 7 A 
Trrigation, 485 


Murrvmbidgee River, 7° 
lrrigation Area, 203, 481, 779 


_ Museums, 76 


Mus:c, Conservatorium, 76 

Mu-ton, Consumption, 639, 640 
Export, 595 
Prices, 595, 596, 640, 641, 650, 652 
Production, 593 


’ Namoi River, Proposed Irrigation, 488 


hationality of Population, 100 
Shipping, 167 5 
National Park, 374 
Natural Increase of Population, 113 
Naturalisation, 101 
Naval Defence, 46 
Navigation Laws, 164 
Navigation of Rivers, 176 
Newcastle Harbour, 174 
Tron and Steel Works, 417 
Sewerage Works, 325 
New Settlers’ League, 91 
New South. Wales, Area, 2, 743 
Boundaries, 1 
Climate, 11 
Fauna, 10 
Flora, 10 
Geology, 10 
History, 21 
Industrial History, 705 
Physical Features, 3 
North Shore Bridge, 172, 237, 331 
Notes, Australian, 513, 516 
Bank, 513, 516 
Postal, 517 
Notifiable Diseases, 342 
Noxious Animals, 600 
Nurseries, Forest, 630 
Nurses, 336 
Registration Act, 336 
Nursing Associations, 357 
Oatmeal, Consumption, 639, 644 
Prices, 652 
Oats, 470 
Prices, 439 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area, 372 
Observatory, Sydney, 19 
Occupations, 667 
Factory Workers, 412 
Rural, 440, 667, 669, 737 
Offenders Convicted, 268 
Oil, Kerosene, 509 
Old-age Pensions, 358 
Onions, Prices, 439, 652 
Opal, 510 
Orchards, 473, 476 
Orphanages, 351 
Ostriches, 589 
Oversea Trade, 148, 150 
Oysters, 634,-636 
Packing Houses, Fruit, 475 
Parcels Post, 388 
Parks, 332, 374 
Parliament, 40 
Commonwealth, 43 
State, 35 . 
Cost, 42 
Parliamentary Committees, 36 . 
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Passports, 85 
Pastoral Industry, 567 
Employment, 667, 737 
. Exports, 156, 583, 595, 599, 602 
Land Leases, 167 
Value of Production, 599, 700 
Pastures Protection, 601, 603 
Patents, 276 
Pensions— 
Commonwealth Public Service, 3¢° 
Government Service, 360 
Invalid, 359 
Old Age, 358 
‘Police, 282,361 
Railway, 361 
War, 359 
Widows, 358 
Pharmacists, 336 
Physical Features, 3 
Picture Shows, 376 
Pigs, 567, 621 
_ Prices, 589 
Required for Food, 642 
Slaughtering, 593, 642 
Pilotage, 181 
Plant Diseases, 479 
Platinum, 505 
Pneumonia, 140 
Police, 281 
Pensions, 282, 361 
Poor Persons’ Legal Expenses, 276 


Population, 81 
Aborigines, 101 
Ages, 98 
Aliens, 100 
Australian States, 82 
Birth Places, 98 
Blindness, 346 
Capital Cities of Australia, 95 
Conjugal Condition, 103 
Country Towns, 96 
Deafmutism, 346. 
Distribution, 92 
Dwellings, 366 
Education, 50 
Intercensa} Yoon, 82 
Mining, 97 
Municipalities and Shires, 93, 294 
Nationality, 100 
Occupations, 406, 440, 667, 737 
Race, 99 
Sexes, 97 
Sources of Increase, 83, 87 
Urban and Rural, 93, 294 
War, Effects on Population, 82 
Pork— 
Consumption, 639, 640 
Prices, 641, 652 
Ports, 170, 175 
Jervis Bay, 3, 9 
Port Jackson, 171 
Port Stephens, 3, 9 
Shipping Trade, 170 
Twofold Bay, 3, 9 
Postal Notes, 517 
Service, 387 
Posts and Telegraph, Finanee, 391 
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Potatoes, 472 
Consumption, 639, 646. 
Prices, 439, 646, 652 
Poultry Farming, 624 
Preference to Unionists, 683 
Prices— — 
Retail, 651 
Bread, 643, 652 
Clothing, 663 — 
Food and Groceries, 652 
Other Countries, 660 
Fuel and Light, 665 
Gas, 664 
Levels, 657 
Meat, 640, 652 
Levels, 640 
Milk, 645, 652 
Wholesale, 647 
Butter, 619, 627, 650 
Coal, 495 
Dairy Products, 627 
Farm Produce, 438 
Fruit, 647 
Levels, 648, 649 
Live Stock, 589 
Meat, 595, 596, 650 
Metals, 495 
Milk, 627, 645 
Other Countries, 651 ; 
_ Pastoral Produce, 581, 589, 595, 
650 
. Potatoes, 439, 650 
Vegetables, 647 
Wheat, 439, 462, 650 
Wool, 579, 650 


* Priskly Pear Lands, 771 


Prisoners, 285 
Birthplaces, 289 
“omposition by Fine, 286 
Release, 286 
Religion, 289 
Sickness and Mortality, 287 
Value of Labour, 287. © 
Pr: sons, 284 
Private Finance, 513 
Wealth, 555 
Privy Council Appeals, 271 
Probate, 260, 556 
Duties, 184, 187 
Production, 700, 729 
Agricultural, 433, 435, 436, 437, TOL 
Bee-keeping, 625 
Dairying, 626, 701 
Farmyard, 626, 700 
Fisheries. 635, 701 
Forestry, 631, 701 
Manufaet’ wing; 393, 402, 404, 426, 
700 
Mining, 495, 498, 700 
Pastvral, 599, 700 
Poultry Farming, 624, 626 
Volume, 704 
Prohibition (Liquor), 377 
Property, 555 
Taxation, 184, 299 
Valuation, 295, 296, 724 
Proportional Repr esentation (Parlianmen- 
tary), 37 


Prospecting for Minerals, 493 
Prothonotary, 274 
Public Debt, 208, 223 
Dates of Maturity, 212 - 
External, 210 
Interest, 211 
Public Finance, 183 
Health, 333 
Library, 77 
School System, 47 
Service Employees, 360, 671, 681, 
Trust Office, 275 
Works Aceount, 198 
Committee, 36 
Puerperal Diseases, 143 
Pure Food Act, 644, 637 
Quarantine, 165 
Quarries, 511 
Rabbit Proof Fences, 601 
Rabbits, 601, 641 
Race and Nationality of Population, 99 
Racecourses, 376 
Admission Tax, 184, 189 
Rail Motor Traffic, 237 
Railways, 10, 225 
Accidents, 240 
Capital Expended, 227, 249 
City, 236 
Deviations, 238 
Duplication of Lines, 227 
Electrification, 236 
Expenditure, 230 
Fares, 234, 664 
Freight Charges, 234 
Gauges, 241 
Gradients, 237 
Interest on Capital, 233 
Motors, 237 
Non-Paying Lines, 232 
Other Countries, 244 
Passenger Mileage, 230 
Passengers, 228, 230 
Private, 242 
Revenue, 228, 230, 249 
Rolling Stock, 238 
Signalling Appliances, 239 
Superannuation Fund, 361 
Ton-mileage, 229 
Traffic, 228, 233 
Uniform Gauge, 242 
Unprofitable Lines, 232 
Victorian, 240 
Wages, 249 
Working Expenses, 230 
Workshops, 239, 394, 417 
Railways and Tramways—Coal used, 249 
Employees, 249 
Royal Commission, 249 
Rainfall, 12 
Rates (Local Government), 299 
City of Sydney, 299 
Municipalities, 300 
Shires, 301, 311 
Real Estate, Transactions, 552 
Reception Houses for Insane, 345 
Recreation Reserves, 332, 374, 750 
Re-exports, 158 
Referenda, Federal, 44 
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Reformatories, 56, 354 
Registrar-General, 275 
Registration, Births, Deaths, Marriages, 
103 
- Land Titles, Mortgages, 275, 553 
Religions of — 
Population, 387 
Prisoners, 289 
School Children, 52 
Rents, House, 255, 652 
Fixed by Court, 255, 655 
Index Numbers, 658 
Representative Government, 35 
Representatives, House of, 43 
Reservoirs (Water), 321, 480 
Retail Prices, 651 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 776 
Employment, 674 
Pensions, 359 
Homes, 373 
Revenue— 
Consolidated, 183, 191 
Customs and Excise, 160 
Land, 89, 782 
Local Government, 308, 311 
Public, 183, 191, 221, 632 
Public, per Head of Population, 193, 
195 2 
Railways and Tramways, 230, 246 
State,Services Rendered, 197 
Sources, 194 
Rivers, 7, 176 
Irrigation Schemes, 485, 779 
Traftic, 176 
Roads, 9, 328 
Trusts, 328 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies, 347, 349 
Royalties, Mining, 492 
Rural Bank, 519, 528, 738, 740, 776 
Rural Co-operative Societies, 534, 739 
Credit, 739 
Advances, 528, 739 
Rural Finance, 738 
Industries Board, 739 
Industries, Capital invested, 726 
Labour, 440, 667, 669, 737 
Lands, 717 
Value, 724, 726 
Population, 93 
Settlement, 715 
Training Schools: 65 
Saleyards, Stock, 589, 594, 641 
Savings Banks, 371, 373, 527 
Deposits, 530 
School, 67 
Sawmills, 416, 631 


Scarlet Fever, 130, 342 


Schools, 47 
Charitable, 60 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 347 
Examinations, 60 
Industrial, 65, 354 
Kindergarten, 60, 64 
Medical Inspection, 67, 355. 
Private, 48, 58 
Enrolment, 49 
Kindergarten, 60, 64 
Secondary Pupils, 59 
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e 
Schools—continued. 
Pupils, 49 
Ages, 51 
Attendance, 51 _ 
Religions, 52 
Removing from one School to 
another, 50 
State and Private Schools, 49 
Savings Banks, 67 
Scholarships, 61 
State, 53 
; Continuation, 56, 58 
Correspondence, 55 
Dental Clinics, 356 
District, 57 
High, 56, 57 
Industrial Training, 66 
Kindergarten, 64 
Primary, 54 
Reformatory, 56 
Religious Instruction, 53 
Rural, 65, 446 
Secondary, 56 
Subsidised, 55 
System, 47 
Teachers, 48, 73 
Technical, 67 
Trade, 68 
Travelling, and House to House, 
55 
Teachers, 48, 59, 73, 74 
Scientific Societies, 75 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 165 
Seamen, 180 
, Compensation, 181, 691 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 180 
Wages, 181 
Seasons, 11 
Senate, 43 
Settlement, Land, 715 
Character, 728 
- Coastal, 730 
Co-operative Societies, 534, 738 
Plains and Riverina, 734 
Tablelands, 731 
Western Division, 735 
Western Slopes, 733 
Sewerage, 320, 324, 326 
Sex of Population, 82, 97 
Share Farming, 443 
Sheep, 567, 569, 571 
' Breeds, 575 
Interstate Movement, 572 
Losses by Drought, 571 
Preserving and Freezing Works, 419 
Prices, 589 
Required for Food, 642 
Sizes of Flocks, 574 
Slaughtering, 593, 641 
World’s Flocks, 576 
Sheriff, 274 
Ship-building, 178 
Commonwealth Government, 178,179 
Shipping, 164 
Australian States, 167 
British Ports, 173 
Direction of Trade, 169 
Entered and Cleared, 166 
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Shipping—continued. 
Marine Inquiry Court, 182, 256 | 
Mortgages, 554 z 
Nationality, 167 
Registers, 177 
Sales, 178 
Vessels Imported, 178 
Wrecks, 182 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 158 
Shires, 310 
Sickness, 128-145, 335 
In Gaols, 287 
Treatment, 335 
Silos, Wheat, 459 
Silver— 
Coinage, 514 
Currency, 513 
Mines, 501 
Prices, 495, 515 
Production, 502 . 
Sinking Funds, State Debt, 216: 
Slaughtering, 593, 641 
Smallpox, 130, 342 
Smelting, 418 
Soap Factories, 414 
Social Condition, 333 
Societies, Building, 533, 536 
Charitable, 356 
Co-operative, 533, 738° 
Friendly, 362, 537 
Scientific, 75 
Solicitors, 277 
Specie—Imports and Exports, 15)’ 
Spirits— 
Consumption, 381 
Drink Bill, 384 
Stamp Duties, 184, 187 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 536 
State Advances— 
For Homes, 371, 373, 528 
To Settlers, 528, 738, 742: 
State— 
Children, 347, 350, 351 
Coal Mine, 507 
Education, 47, 446 
Employees, 671, 681 
Finances, 183 
Forest Nurseries and Plantations, 630 
Government, 31 
Housing Schemes, 369, 371 
Labour Exchanges, 674 
_ Railways and Tramways, 225 
Savings Bank, 67, 373, 527 
Trawling, 636, 642 
Wards, 350, 352 
Workshops and Faetories, 305 
Steel Production, 417 ; 
St. George County Council, 318 
Stock, Live, 419, 567, 642 
Stock, Public—Quotations, 216 
Street-trading (Children), 355 
Strikes, 684 
Sugar— 
Cane, 472 
’ Consumption, 639, 645 
Mills, 421 
Prices, 645, 650, 652 
Refinery, 422 
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Suicide, 144 
Superannuation, 282, 360 
Supreme Court, 252, 257 
Judges, 273 
Surface of New South Wales, 4 
Sydney, 9, 291, 303 
Corporation Act, 291 
Finances, 303 
Harbour, 3, 9, 171 
Bridge, 172, 237, 331 
Islands, 173 
Trust, 171-174 
Meteorology, 17 
Population, 92, 93, 94, 305 
Tablelands, 17, 731 
Tallow, 414, 598 
Tanneries, 413 
Tariff— 
Board, 147 
Customs and Excise, 147, 158 
Taxation, 184-191 
Court of Review, 255 
“Local Government, 299 
Per Head of Population, 185 
Tea, Consumption, 639, 646 
Prices, 650, 652 
Teachers, 48, 59, 74 
College, 73 
Technical Education, 67 
Telegraphs, 387 
. Wireless, 390 
Telephones, 391 
Temperatures, 17, 18, 19 
Territorial Divisions, 744 
Theatres, 375 
Employment of Children, 347, 355 
Thrift, 362 
Tick, Cattle, 604 
Tides, 20 
Tile Works, 415 
Timber (see also Forestry), 416, 628 
Timber, Imports and Exports, 632 
Timber Industry, Persons engaged, 633 
Time, Standard, 20 
Tin, 504 
Prices, 495 
Tobacco— 
Bill, 385 
Consumption, 384 
Factories, 422 
Licenses, 386 
Prices, 650, 665 - 
Production, 472 
Totalisators, 184, 188, 376 
Town Planning, 370 
Towns of New South Wales, 95 
Trade and Commerce, 147 
Trade Marks, 276 
Trade, Oversea, 148, 150 
Trade, Representation Abroad, 162 
Trade Unions, 674 
Subscriptions, 665 
Traffic— 
Licenses,..283 
Regulation, 283 
Tramways, 245-249 
Fares, 247, 664 
Private, 248 


Tramways—continued. 
Revenue and Expenditure, 246 
Wages, 249 
Transport and Communication, 9, 328 
Trawling Industry, 636, 642 
Treasury Bills, 205, 210, 211, 216 
Truancy, 354 
Trustee, Public, 275 
Tuberculosis, 133, 342 
Hospital, 343 
Tungsten, 506 
Typhoid Fever, 128, 342 
Unemployment, 672 


‘University of Sydney, 69 


Extension Lectures, 73 
Tutorial Classes, .73 
Valuation (Lands, etc.), 295, .725 
Court, 269, 743 : 
Valuer General, 295, 298 
Vegetables, Prices and Supply, 478, 647 
Vehicles— 
Horse-drawn, 283 
Motor, 283 
Venereal Diseases, 287, 343 
Veterinary Surgeons, 71, 604 
Victorian Border Railways, 240 
Vineyards, 472, 474 
Violence, Deaths, 144 
Vital Statistics, 103 
Voters (Parliamentary), 39 
Wages, 692 
Coal Miners, 695 
Effective, 698 
Living, 692 
Loss through Disputes, 686 
Manufacturing Industry, 398, ‘401, 
402, 404, 426, 695 
Police, 282 - 
Rates, 695 
Rural Workers, 737 
Seamen, 180 
Secondary, 695 
War— 
Expenditure, 221 
Pensions, 359 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 776 
Service Homes, 373 
Warragamba Irrigation Scheme, 488 
Water Conservation, 320, 480 
Reservoirs, 321 
Supply, 320 
aa Country Towns, 323. 
Wealth, Distribution, 555 
Weather, 11 
‘Weights and Measures, 637 
Western Division, 19, 735, 770 
Land Board, 269, 770 
Plains, 19 
Slopes, 18 
Whartfage, Sydney, 172 
Wheat, 448 
Area, 448. 
Belt, 448 
Bulk Handling, 458 
Consumption, 455, 456 
Cost of Growing, 464 
Districts, 451 : 
Export, 156, 457 


Wheat—continued. 
Fallowing, 453 
Farms, 454 
Freights, 460 
Grading, 457 
Marketing, 457 
Pools, 461 
Prices, 439, 462, 650 
Prices, Other Countries, 463 
Weekly Deliveries, 458 
World’s Production, 466 
Yield, 448, 450, 451 
In Other Countries, 452 
Whooping-cough, 131 
Widows, Pensions, 358 
State Aid, 347, 353 
Wife Desertion, 288, 347, 353 
Winds, 11 
Wine, 472 
Consumption, 383 
Licenses, 380 
Wireless Telegraphy, 390 
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Women— 
Employed, 409, 667, ° 37 
Franchise, 38, 386 
Prisoners, 288 
Status, 386 
Wages, 401, 693, 737 - 
Wool, 577 
Exports, 156, 583 
Marketing, 578 
Mills, 423 
Prices, 579, 650 
Production, 577 
Sales, 579 
Scouring, 414 


Workers. (See Employment.) 


Workers’ Educational Association, 73, 75 
Workmen’s Compensation, 549, 550, 689 


Wrecks, Ship, 182, 256 
Yerranderie Silver Mines, 501 
Youthful Offenders, 288, 353 
Zine, 501 

Zoological Gardens, 374 
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Temperature, Monthly—Normal and Year 1923. ... 
Rainfall, Monthly—-Normal and Year 1923.. 
Population and Annual Increase, 1860 to 1923 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, and Natural Increase—Rates, 1860 to 1923 


Infantile Mortality, 1860 to 1923. ... 

Death Rates—Principal Diseases, 1875 to 1923 

Oversea Trade, 1895 to 1923-24 : 

Consolidated Revenue Fund-— ‘Receipts, 1895-96 to 1923-24 “8 

Expenditure, 1895-96 to 1923-24 

Public Debt and Interest Payable, 1595-96 to 1923-24 |... 

State Railways, 1885 to 1924 . : 

Principal Crops—Area, 1890-' 91 to 1923-24. 
Production, 1890-91 to 1923-24 .. 

Mineral Production, 1890 to 1924 es se 

Trading Banks, 1872 to 1924.. 

Savings Banks, 1872 to1924 ... 

Life Assurance—Ordinary Business, 1906 to 1923 .. 

Live Stock, 1880 to 1923-24 .., ued tas ae 

‘Dairy Production, 1890 to 1923-24 ... 

Prices and Wages—Index Numbers, 1901 to 1924... 

Land Tenure, 1884, 1904, 1924 es = 
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